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PREFACE. 

LIFB  to  each  of  us  is  an  ever-changing  panorama.  The 
sights  of  yesterday  are  old,  the  scenes  of  to-day  are 
swiftly  passing,  and  the  pictures  of  to-morrow  will  be 
new.  Each  day  comes  freighted  with  greater  opportunities 
and  enlarged  interests.  To  meet  these  constantly  increasing 
responsibilities,  our  lives  should  be  developed  along  practical 
lines.  This  volume  points  out  and  illustrates  the  principles 
which  must  govern  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  would 
succeed  and  make  the  most  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 

The  qualities  of  every  noble  life  have  their  foundation  in  the 
truths  unfolded  in  this  volume,  and,  living  these  truths,  men 
have  made  their  lives  grandly  successful. 

The  great  problem  of  the  ages  and  the  burning  question  of 
to-day  is,  "  How  to  Succeed." 

Every  generation  of  the  past  has  been  confronted  by  this 
problem,  and  each  individual  is  to-day  asking  the  same  vital 
question.  The  hopes  and  hearts  of  men  are  all  alike.  They 
may  differ  in  degree,  but  never  in  kind.  Your  hopes  are  like 
mine.  I  wish  for  happiness,  so  do  you.  I  desire  to  succeed,  so 
do  you.  Our  ideals  of  happiness  or  success  may  differ,  but 
each  is  striving  for  that  ideal  we  call  success.  No  person  in  his 
right  mind  ever  yet  wished  for  ruin  to  his  hopes. 

How  to  bring  our  hopes  to  fruitage  is  the  problem  each  one 
of  us  is  laboring  to  solve.  This  volume  solves  the  problem,  and 
if  it  shall  be  the  means  of  awakening  aspirations  for  success 
along  noble  lines  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  land,  to  whom  it  is  especially  sent;  if  it  shall  arouse 
greater  zeal,  or  give  new  courage  to  any  faltering  traveler,  or 
if  it  shall  arrest  any  careless  feet  from  going  astray,— then  the 
great  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book  and  its  writers  will  be 
accomplished,  and  the  noble  men  and  women  whose  portraits, 
principles,  and  careers  are  here  set  forth,  will  live  anew  in  other 
lives,  bringing  such  blessings  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
world,  as  only  eternity  will  fully  reveal. 

w.  a  K. 
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THIS  volnme  is  minted  from  human  experience  and  is  made  up  of  dippings 
from  personal  life.  It  is  an  attempt  to  put  flesh  and  blood  into  black  and 
white,  and  to  coin  heart-throbs  into  sentences.  In  this  way  the  personal 
element  comes  well  to  the  front  and  makes  out  the  volume's  worth  and  fascination. 

Life  is  the  only  thing  that  counts, — generally  speaking,  in  the  material  worldi 
particularly  speaking,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  Even  the  Incarnation 
was  first  of  all  a  divine  attempt  to  get  more  life — ^personal  life— into  the  world; 
and  Whitsuntide  only  stands  for  another  gigantic  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
Personality  is  the  very  substance  and  genius  of  all  truth.  Christ  expressed  this 
when  he  said,  "  I  am  the  truth."  Every  one,  in  finite  degree, — some  more  than 
others,  some  less, — is  able  to  say  the  same  thing, — <<  I  am  the  truth."  Truth  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  personal ;  and  becomes  less  and  less  truth  according  as  the 
personal  element  is  more  and  more  wrung  out  of  it.  It  is  therefore  that  person- 
ality  is  the  only  real  teaching  power.  Books  are  teachers,  but  only  to  the  degree 
that  they  succeed  in  becoming  an  incarnation  of  their  authors.  Education,  so 
far  as  it  is  authentic,  is  a  process  of  personal  interchange  between  teacher  and 
taught.  Teaching  is  the  process  of  knocking  down  the  wall  of  partition  between 
two  intelligences  so  that  both  combine  to  compose  one  apartment.  All  who  have 
at  any  time  passed  under  the  baptism  of  some  great  loyal  soul  understand  what 
this  means.  It  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  explain  tlie  process,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  its  reality.  We  can  be  made  learned  by  studying  things, 
but  in  order  to  become  educated  we  have  to  draw  from  a  supply  that  is  kept  flow- 
ing and  ebbing  with  the  tide  of  a  personal  pulse.  So  that  the  value  of  any 
teacher  has  to  be  estimated  not  by  what  he  knows,  but  by  what  he  is  and  by  his 
communicableness ;  and  the  nearer  a  book  can  come  to  that, — the  more  it  retains 
in  it  of  the  human  pulse  and  the  personal  warmth  of  its  author, — the  more,  in  a 
word,  it  continues  to  be  personal  even  after  it  has  been  cast  into  the  form  of 
printer's  ink,  the  more  it  denotes  as  a  book.  There  are  books  that  are  statuesque, 
and  there  are  books  that  are  picturesque,  but,  God  be  praised,  there  are  abo  books 
tliat  breathe  :  books  that  keep  in  them  the  life  currents  of  the  soul  they  are  bom 
from  :  like  friths  that  still  rise  and  fall  with  the  impulse  that  is  conveyed  to  them 
from  out  the  distant  deep ;  like  sea  shells  that  still  murmur  with  the  music  they 
learned  while  yet  at  home  in  the  sea. 

Not  only  is  person  the  only  truth,  it  is  also  the  only  power.  We  have  a  way 
of  saying  that  truth  is  mighty ;  but  there  is  no  might  in  truth  except  as  in  some 
wij  it  is  inlaid  with  the  personal  ingredient    The  might  of  the  Gospel  is  simply 
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*  name  for  the  personal  might  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Gospel  It  is  nofc 
philosophy  in  the  scholastic  world,  nor  theory  in  the  political  world,  nor  doctrine 
in  the  xel^ous  world  that  have  wrought  effects ;  but  men, — ^philosophy,  theory, 
and  doctrine  held  in  personal  solution.  All  of  this  was  quite  simply  stated  a 
good  while  ago  by  Schiller,  when  he  said  :  ^^  Persdnlicfies  muss  herrschen,**  What 
we  mean  will  be  made  clear  by  saying  that  every  doctrine  deserving  to  be  called 
sobh,  was,  in  its  earliest  history,  a  bit  of  personal  experience,  a  part  of  the  life 
and  being  of  the  soul  that  gave  it  birth.  The  trouble  with  doctrines  in  their 
later  history  is  generaUy,  that  the  original  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  in  them,  the 
,lile  blood  has  dried  out  of  them  and  they  are  no  longer  personal,  but  furniture 
for  the  herbarium  or  the  museum.  Indeed,  we  never  call  them  **  doctrines,"  or, 
at  any  rate,  we  never  call  them  *^  dogmas,"  till  their  original  personal  blood  is 
coagulated,  and  their  remains  have  become  archaeological. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing  to  say  that  all  progress  is  personal.  History  in  its 
innermost  genius  is  simply  biography.  You  have  read  the  history  of  Israel  or 
the  history  of  any  other  people  when  you  have  become  personally  acquainted  with 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  the  men  who  were  its  successive  centers  of  crystallization. 
Events  do  not  go  by  show  of  hands.  Arithmetic  has  very  little  to  do  with  prog- 
ress. Even  in  countries  like  our  own  where  every  man  is  supposed  to  count  one, 
the  ballot  simply  demonstrates  to  the  public  eye  what  has  previously  been  per- 
sonally settled  by  the  larger  thought  and  (let  us  hope)  the  wider  plan  of  a  few 
working  centrally  and  controUingly. 

Personality  is  also  the  natural  pabulum  upon  which  soul  lives  and  thrives. 
The  plant  feeds  upon  antecedent  vejjetable ;  the  brute  upon  antecedent  animal ; 
person  feeds  on  person,  first  of  all  upon  the  Supreme  Person,  and  secondly  upon 
his  human  reproductions.  Men  live  upon  great  souls  that  are  and  have  been. 
Isolation  is  personal  starvation.  The  power  of  a  great  soul  over  a  smaller  one  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  miniature.  We  mean  by  that  only,  that  its 
effect  is  baptismal,  and  that  to  that  degree  it  pushes  us  along  a  line  of  ascent, 
awakens  ns  out  of  our  dreams,  and  actualizes  our  possibilities.  That  is  the 
advantage  of  having  great  men  and  having  them  or  their  memories  become  the 
property  of  the  people.  Just  as  we  need  mountains  in  order  to  get  rain,  so  we 
need  mountainous  souls* iu  order  that  the  average  lowlands  may  obtain  irrigation 
and  cover  themselves  with  verdure.  No  man  can  become  bigger  unless  there  is 
some  being  whom  he  looks  up  to.  The  greatest  thing  a  great  man  can  do  is  to 
stimulate  the  growth  and  encourage  the  stature  of  his  contemporaries  or  suc- 
cessors. 

Herein  is  the  philosophy  of  all  discipleship,  whether  it  be  the  old  Greek  dis- 
cipleship  or  the  discipleship  of  Judea  or  of  the  later  middle  ages.  The  relation 
which  discipleship  indicates  is  an  exceedingly  earnest  one,  and  an  exceedingly 
prolific  one,  for  it  denotes  on  the  one  side  the  commitment  of  the  higher  to  tha 
Jower,  and,  on  the  other,  the  surrender  of  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  so  insoraa 
tte  zcplatlon  of  the  lower :  as  Ontario  drinks  at  the  fountain  of  Erie,  and  Eria 
I  penmiially  fiQm  the  upper  lakes  and  the  doodi. 
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f^  OOKS  that  stimulate  to  high  thinking  produce,  like  good  companionship, 
(l\     a  noble  life.     For  goodness  is  just  as  contagious  as  evil. 

^^  A  noble  life  enriches  both  him  who  lives  it,  and  those  who  come  after 
him,  who  are  made  the  better  because  of  his  example.  For  models  are  always 
more  effective  and  valuable  than  mere  rules.  They  teach  both  quicker  and 
better.  So  Christ  came  and  <<  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His 
steps."  What  is  true  of  the  living  man  is  also  true  of  him  when  embodied  in 
a  book.  Neither  dies  when  he  who  lived  the  life,  or  wrote  the  book,  passeth 
from  earth.     Not  one  of  us  can  ever  live  or  die  unto  himself. 

Several  of  the  authors  of  this  volume  are  persons  of  national  reputation, 
whose  thoughts  on  other  subjects  are  before  the  people.  The  others,  while  of 
lesser  fame,  are  not  unknown  in  their  several  localities.  All  of  them  have  had 
wide  observation  and  much  experience  in  life,  and  they  here  offer  many  wise 
counsels  as  aids  to  the  young  in  the  forming  of  that  finest  and  most  important 
mechanism  in  the  universe  —  character.  They  believe  that  there  is  just  as 
much  of  true  chivalry  and  heroism  and  devotion  to  the  right  in  the  world  to- 
day, as  in  any  past  time.  Neither  goodness  nor  the  love  for  it  has  yet  perished 
from  the  earth.  Many  a  young  man  and  woman  would  do  better  than  they  are 
now  doing,  if  they  only  knew  how. 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  such.  While  its  writers  cannot  travel  the 
road  of  life  for  you,  and  so  give  that  perfect  knowledge  that  can  only  be  had  by 
actual  experience,  yet  next  to  that  actual  experience  the  most  important  thing 
in  undertaking  an  unknown  journey  is  a  good  guide  book.  Practical  experience 
and  good  examples  are  the  indispensable  and  only  efficient  aids  in  forming  a 
noble  character.  The  first  each  must  get  for  himself.  But  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  these  writers  to  help  you  in  respect  to  the  last.  We  inherit  money,  we  in- 
herit examples,  we  inherit  the  facts  of  nature,  but  we  do  not  inherit  character, 
unless  it  be  the  bias  toward  one  for  good  or  evil.  You  have  talents,  ability, 
power,  peculiar  to  yourself.  Shall  they  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  noble  deeds, 
and  so  bring  that  highest  of  successes  —  a  noble  character?  Character  is 
greater  than  intellect,  greater  than  gold,  greater  than  the  world. 

Reading  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  made  a  Loyola.  Reading  the  ««  Life 
of  John  Huss, ' '  made  a  Martin  Luther.  Reading  the  ' « Voyage  of  Capt .  Cook,  * ' 
made  a  William  Carey.  Reading  the  ♦*  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  made  a 
Samuel  Drew.  Beading  Cotton  Mather's  «  Essay  to  do  Good,"  made  a  Benja- 
min Franklin.  May  the  reading  of  this  volume  inspire  you  to  live  worthj  the 
opportunities  the  Creator  has  given  you  I 
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Our  Noble^^t  Blrthiriglnt. 


Kev.  JAMES.  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


WORK  is  the  birthright  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  a  curse, 
but  a  benediction.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  degradation,  or  of 
servitude,  but  an  insignia  of  royalty.  To  work  is  god- 
like. "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said  Christ ;  and  all  the 
universe  bears  witness  to  the  fact.  Intense,  ceaseless  activity 
is  the  law  of  life  throughout  all  its  physical  and  moral  realms. 
He  who  would  live  must  work.  There  can  be  no  growth,  or 
development,  of  body  or  of  mind  without  it.  When  you  cease 
to  work  you  cease  to  live.  Idleness  breeds  stagnation,  whose 
only  issue  is  corruption,  decay,  and  death. 

The  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  while  yet  sinless,  had 
Heaven's  sign  manual,  work,  given  him  to  do.  Paradise  was 
his,  ''to  dress  it  and  keep  it."  His  subsequent  sin  and  expul- 
sion from  Eden  made  no  change  in  this  fundamental  law  of  his 
life.  Thereafter,  to  him  and  his,  work  was  different  and  harder 
and  more  profitless,  but  it  was  not  a  new  thing  to  him  ;  much 
less  was  it,  as  so  often  supposed,  the  result  of  sin. 

All  worlds  are  workshops.  This  of  ours  is  no  exception. 
Heaven  is  to  garner  at  last  the  best  productions  of  earth  for  its 
great  universal  exposition.  "  They  shall  bring  the  glory  and 
the  honor  of  the  nations  into  it."  But  it  is  only  "the  glory  and 
the  honor"  work  that  goes  on  exhibit  there. 

Are  you  and  I  now  doing  anything  that  "tl^ey  "  will  think 
worthy  of  preservation  ?  It  is  terrible  to  do  nothing  worthy  ; 
to  live  for  nothing  worthy  ;  to  be  nothing  worthy. 

Endowed  as  we  are  with  such  godlike  powers  in  embryo,  and 
placed  in  a  world  that  is  fitted  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  lu 
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to  the  highest  point  possible  for  us  to  attain  in  our  present  stage 
of  beingy  what  a  shame  it  is  to  make  one's  life  only  a  bitterness 
and  a  curse.  Alas  !  how  many  are  doing  that  I  To  prevent 
this  worse  than  waste  of  existence,  to  help  to  nobler  living  here^ 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  for  grander  work  in  more  glorious 
worlds, — is  the  purpose  of  this  present  volume.  In  it  will  be 
found  words  of  wisdom  from  those  who  have  attained,  each  in 
his  own  way  and  place,  somewhat  of  success  in  this  world. 

They  who  now  speak  to  you  from  these  pages  are  soon  to 
pass  to  the  life  beyond  the  scenes  of  time.  Some  of  you  must 
occupy  their  present  places,  m  zst  do  their  work ;  must,  in  youp 
turn,  help  others  as  they  now  ueek  to  help  you. 

Listen  to  their  counsel  and  kindly  words  of  advice.  It  may 
save  you  much  of  heartache  and,  perchance,  despair  hereafter. 
You  too  would  succeed.  It  is  not  natural  to  wish  to  be  a  wreck, 
to  be  counted  as  "thorns"  or  "chaflf."  So  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  you  wish  to  make  the  life  God  has  given  you  a  blessing  to 
yourself  and  to  others.  It  is  well,  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  career,  to  remember  that  there  is  no  teacher  like  experi- 
ence, nor  any  lessons  so  impressive  and  so  costly  as  hers. 

Very  many,  indeed,  will  learn  at  no  other  school,  and  all  of 
us  have,  at  some  time,  to  take  more  or  less  lessons  there.  Yet 
it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  trust  wholly  to  what  you  may 
learn  of  her,  for  you  will  find  that  the  knowledge  there  gained, 
however  valuable,  often  comes  too  late  to  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  this  life,  and  serves  only  to  remind  you  of  your  previous 
folly.    Be  willing,  therefore,  to  learn  from  others. 

Example  is  a  better,  more  kindly,  and  less  expensive 
instructor  than  experience,  and  the  many  life  lessons  here  fur- 
nished will,  if  rightly  learned,  aid  you  in  your  effort  to  make 
noble  use  of  the  talents  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  Whatever 
your  position  in  life  is,  be  assured,  first  of  all,  that  all  honest 
work,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  is  noble.  It  is  the  worker  who 
dignifies  the  task,  and  not  the  task  that  ennobles  the  worker. 

Christ,  at  the  lowly  carpenter's  bench,  was  grander  far  than 
lie  who  swayed  Csesar's  scepter.    If  he  had  then  aspired  to  sit 
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on  Caesar's  throne,  he  could  not  have  been  the  Christ,  for  the 
only  road  from  earth  to  heavenly  glory  lies  through  the  valley 
of  humiliation.  Be  not,  therefore,  ashamed  either  of  yoiur 
lowly  surroundings,  or  of  your  humble  and  hard  work.  Are 
you  poor  and  unknown  ?  This  certainly  can  be  no  barrier  to 
your  acquiring  both  wealth  and  honor.  Rather,  it  should  be 
an  added  incentive.  For  being  now  at  the  bottom  there  can  be 
no  fear  of  further  falling,  and  the  only  direction  is  upward. 

Unless  one  is  low,  it  is  impossible  to  ascend,  and  the  higher 
one  climbs,  the  more  the  glory,  and  the  greater  the  strength  of 
the  climber.  "Time  and  I  against  any  other  two,"  cried  a 
heathen  philosopher.  You  should  have  equal  courage,  for  there 
is  no  stint  of  time  in  God's  great  universe.  All  the  coming 
ages  are  yours.  Resolve,  then,  to  make  something  noble  of 
yourself;  to  do  something  worth  the  doing.  It  will  require 
hard  work.  But  few  persons  have  to  struggle  for  success  as 
did  that  world  renowned  missionary  and  explorer,  Livingstone. 

His  parents  were  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  when 
he  was  but  ten  years  of  age  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cotton 
factory  as  a  "piecer,''  in  order  to  eke  out  the  family  living. 
But  the  lad  was  hungry  for  knowledge,  and  with  part  of  his 
first  week's  scant  wages  bought  a  small  Latin  grammar,  and 
began  to  rise  !  He  was  required  to  be  in  the  factory  at  work 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  must  work  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  with  but  a  brief  interlude  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
But  undaunted  he  toiled  on,  hurrying  at  the  close  of  his  long 
day  to  an  evening  school,  and  then  home  to  pore  over  his 
dictionary  until  midnight  or  later,  or  until,  as  he  quaintly  tells 
us,  his  mother  would  snatch  away  the  candle  from  him  in  order 
to  get  him  to  bed. 

In  his  brief  account  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  education,  he 
says :  "I  never  received  a  farthing  of  aid  from  anyone.  My 
reading  while  at  work  was  carried  on  by  placing  the  book  on  a 
portion  of  the  spinning-jenny  so  that  I  could  catch  sentence 
after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my  work ;  I  thus  kept  up  a  pretty 
constant  study,  undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  machineij,'' 
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For  a  dozen  years  he  thus  toiled,  reading,  he  says,  "everything 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  except  novels." 

He  became  proficient  in  the  classics.  He  devoured  all  the 
books  of  science  and  of  travel  he  could  get.  He  studied  prac- 
tically geology  and  botany,  roaming  for  miles  in  search  of 
specimens.  Becoming  a  Christian,  he  then  resolved  on  beings  a 
missionary.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  promoted  to 
"cotton  spinning,"  a  kind  of  toil,  he  adds,  that  "was  excess- 
ively severe  on  a  slim,  loose  jointed  lad ;  but  it  was  well  paid 
for,  and  it  enabled  me  to  support  myself  while  attending  medi- 
cal and  Greek  classes  in  Glasgow  in  winter,  as  also  the  divinity 
lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  working  with  my  hands  in  sum- 
mer." 

The  record  of  his  life  and  labors  as  a  missionary  and  explorer 
in  Africa  is  a  household  tale.  The  story  of  how  half  the  hearts 
of  the  world  were  moved  to  learn  of  his  fate,  the  sending  of  the 
Stanley  expedition  to  find  him,  and  the  opening  up  of  Africa 
to  civilization,  as  a  result,  form  the  now  familiar  romance  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  hard,  persistent  work  that 
made  David  Livingstone  famous.  Concerning  it,  he  said, 
•'  Looking  back  now  on  that  life  of  toil,  I  cannot  but  feel  thank- 
ful that  it  formed  such  a  material  part  of  my  early  education, 
and,  were  it  possible,  I  should  like  to  begin  life  over  again  in 
the  same  lowly  style,  and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  train- 
ing." That  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  makes  heroes.  Do  not^ 
then,  shrink  from  your  work,  nor  despair  because  of  your  lowly 
surroundings.  Sterile  soil,  fierce  storms,  and  rough  windi 
develop  the  strong,  toughened  fiber  of  the  oak. 

God  designed  us  for  noble  purposes,  and  put  us  in  this  trial- 
world  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  us  by  giving  each  a  work  to 
do.  Do  not  disappoint  him  and  shame  yourself  by  asking  for 
easier  tasks,  but  do  the  work  now  at  your  hand  and  do  it  welL 
Thus,  step  by  step,  you  will  be  led  up  to  nobler  tasks  and 
greater  usefulness,  with  a  name  worthy  of  rank  among  the 
immortals. 


Meaning  of  Success. 


CHARLES  MORTIMER  GATES,  M.S., 
President  of  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 


IN  these  days  of  struggle  and  toil,  of  success  and  failure,  in 
the  midst  of  competition  and  strife,  it  is  well  for  young 
men  to  pause  at  the  threshold  of  their  calling  and  ask 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  success  in  life?  "  Tea,  and  far 
more  important,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  man  well  started  on  life's 
mission,  surrounded  with  all  the  temptations  of  business  life 
and  the  immeasurable  power  of  money  and  all  its  entangling 
forces,  to  ask  frequently,  *'  What  is  true  success?"  Shall  these 
questions  be  answered  according  to  the  usual  standard  of  the 
world,  "  Seek  wealth  and  amass  a  large  fortune,  and  you  will 
never  be  lacking  for  friends  and  enjoyment/*  or  shall  they 
rather  be  answered  from  a  higher  and  broader  standard,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  righteousness  and  its  end  and  purpose  in 
the  well-being  of  man  and  his  eternal  welfare?  Shall  we  enter 
and  pursue  life's  mission  for  an  altogether  selfish  purpose,  which 
seeks  to  acquire  all  things  by  any  means  which  may  accomplish 
the  end,  or  shall  our  dealings  with  men  be  tempered  with  jus- 
tice and  kindness,  with  some  regard  to  what  is  right  and  fair, 
man  with  man?  Shall  our  lives  be  measured  altogether  by  the 
dollars  we  liave  gained  or  by  the  general  good  we  have  done  in 
the  world?  Having  been  blessed  with  the  good  things  of  life, 
shall  we  appropriate  them  all  unto  self  and  its  belittling  ends, 
or  shall  we  generously  and  wisely  appropriate  a  portion  at  least 
to  the  needs  and  benefits  of  the  thousands  less  prospered  than 
ourselves?  Shall  not  our  lives  be  centered  in  a  greater  and  a 
more  far  reaching  end  than  self  aggrandizement?    Aye.    Shall 
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we  not  live  that  we  may  bless;  gain  that  we  may  give;  loTe 
that  we  may  benefit  mankind? 

Who  is  not  fond  of  life's  stories  when  we  think  of  the  count- 
less numbers  of  them  that  have  been  told,  as  well  as  the  Tast 
numbers  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  since  the  advent  of 
mau?  All  history  is  but  a  story  of  human  life.  But  what  of 
the  forty  or  more  trillions  of  human  beings  that  history  has 
never  deigned  to  mention,  and  whose  names  and  life  records 
have  long  since  passed  from  the  annals  of  time,  their  memorials 
having  perished  with  themselves?  Yet  none  would  say  that 
any  of  these  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  have  lived  in  vain, 
but  rather  to  no  great  end  or  purpose.  '  Tis  but  the  few  names  out 
of  all  those  countless  millions  that  have  lived  in  the  memory  till 
our  time.  Not  less  than  an  hundred  millions  of  men  and  women 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  United  States  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  yet  out  of  this  vast  number  the  experts  who  com- 
piled that  extensive  and  most  valuable  "Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  "  could  find,  after  a  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive research,  but  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  names  among  them  all,  and  that,  too,  after  taking  in  those 
now  living  who  were,  by  inheritance  or  ancestral  prestige,  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  so  much  as  mentioned.  Shall  you  and 
I  be  enrolled  among  the  few  or  the  many?  If  among  the  few, 
shall  it  be  because  of  noble  achievements,  righteous  deeds,  and 
honorable  acquirements,  where  the  merits  of  our  own  wor- 
thiness make  pre-eminence,  or  shall  we  be  swallowed  up  in  that 
innumerable  horde  of  common  oblivion? 

'  Tis  a  pitiful  comment  on  human  vanity  and  weakness  that 
so  few  are  found  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  out  of  that 
number  so  few  attain  eminence  through  their  own  personal  ef- 
forts, but  shine  from  some  borrowed  light  of  inheritance.  Some 
most  noble  names,  indeed,  are  in  the  galaxy,  names  destined 
to  glow  with  increasing  brightness  as  the  ages  move  on,  names 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  But  of  others  it  can 
only  be  said  that  they  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  us,  rather  than 
as  models  by  which  we  can  build. 
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The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  that  learned  story-teller,  sayB: 
"  The  principal  oflSce  of  history,  I  take  to  be  this:  to  prevent  vir- 
tuous actions  from  being  forgotten,  and  that  evil  words  and 
deeds  should  fear  an  infamous  reputation  with  posterity."  He 
is  right.  Woe  unto  him  who  seeks  eminence  by  dishonorable 
means.  The  success  gained  by  evil  doing  forever  endangers 
him  who  thus  attains  it. 

There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  noble  men  in  Eome  in  the 
days  of  Nero  and  Borgia;  men  who  went  unrecorded  to  their 
graves,  while  the  names  of  those  two  persons  stand  out  through 
the  centuries  livid  with  their  owners'  infamy.  Better,  a  thou- 
sand times  better,  the  waters  of  a  Lethe,  than  such  an  im- 
mortality of  shame. 

What  does  success  mean?  To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  it 
means  the  gathering  of  much  of  gold,  of  stocks,  of  lands. 
America  has  a  multitude  of  such  successful  men.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  there  were  but  two  millionaires  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  New  York  alone  has  more  than  three  thousand  such  per- 
sons. Thrice  that  number  are  said  to  be  in  this  country,— some  of 
whom  reckon  their  wealth  by  scores  of  millions,  while  there  are 
whole  brigades,  and  even  great  armies  of  men  in  this  fair  land 
of  plenty,  who  count  their  gold  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Nearly  all  of  them  began  life  in  poverty,  and,  reckoned 
by  a  commercial  standard,  they  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful men.  Very  many  of  them  are  noble  specimens  of  Christian 
manhood,  and  are  bravely  carrying  on  the  world's  philan- 
thropies, and  in  its  best  sense  are  successful  men.  Yet  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  never  wise  to  take 
the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  standard  of  true  success 
in  life. 

There  are  very  many  other  things,  much  more  valuable 
than  riches,  for  which  men  ought  to  strive.  The  getting  of 
great  estates,  the  eager  grasping  after  money,  may  ruin  him 
who  gets  it.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  die  poor  than  to  get  riches 
by  any  unjust  means,  however  popular  such  means  may  be 
For  individuals  who,  like  those  of  many  empires  of  the  past,  gain 
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wealth  by  despoiling  others,  like  them,  will  sooner  or  latw  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  spoils. 

He  who  gets  riches  as  spoil  taken  from  others,  rather  fhaa 
as  the  product  of  his  own  honest  efforts  and  skill,  must  always 
develop  the  baser  elements  of  his  nature,  at  the  expense  of  his 
better  and  nobler  faculties.  And  in  such  case  his  wealth  is  "woe- 
fully  expensive  to  him.  What  a  curse  money  becomes  to  its 
owner,  when  it  causes  him  to  sacrifice  all  honor,  all  gratitude, 
all  friendship,  and  love!  In  the  sight  of  heaven,  what  consum- 
mate folly  it  is  to  seek  to  perpetuate  a  name  by  building^  up 
glittering  piles  of  gold  in  a  world  of  much  ignorance,  vice,  and 
suffering,  without  ever  lifting  a  hand  to  help,  or  giving  a  dollar 
to  relieve  earth's  wretchedness.  Do  not  understand  me  as 
decrying  wealth.  Not  so!  It  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  but  a  good. 
It  can  only  become  an  evil  when  its  possessor  hoards  it,  to  his 
own  and  others'  hurt.  Wrong  use  will  make  of  everything  an 
evil. 

The  vices  popularly  ascribed  to  riches  are  due,  not  to  wealth 
itself,  but  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  placed,  and  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  those  who  acquire  and  possess  it,  or  to  the  mode 
of  its  acquisition.  He  who  makes  his  wealth  a  blessing  to  his 
fellow  men  can  never  have  too  much  of  it,  while  he  who  would 
use  it  solely  for  his  own  self-aggrandizement  dwarfs  his  man- 
hood and  degrades  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  created. 

Experience  has  amply  shown  that  the  ambition  to  be  enor- 
mously wealthy  is  as  dangerous  as  the  ambition  to  rule  an  empire. 
Both  involve  great  temptations  and  tremendous  responsibility 
to  God  and  man.  Either  may  be  acquired  by  determination  and 
long  perseverance,  but  woe  unto  them  who  do  not  seek  or  use 
either  end  aright.  He  who  has  received  the  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  fellow  men's  toil  is  their  greatest  debtor.  Happily, 
in  this  country,  the  man  of  many  millions  frequently  carries  on 
vast  business  enterprises,  thereby  giving  employment  to  many 
men,  and  in  this  way  becomes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a 
benefactor.  Men  are  always  in  need  of  work,  and  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  world  supply  it.    Nevertheless,  the  man  of 
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millions  needs  to  remember  that  his  millions  are  not  wholly  his 
own.  They  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  the  product  of  his  own  toil. 
Life  {s  far  too  short  for  him  to  have  earned  them  unaided. 
Others  have  labored,  and  he  has  entered  into  their  labors.  He 
is  their  debtor  and  will  ever  be.  Let  no  one  be  startled  at  this 
statement.    It  is  easily  proved. 

Think  a  moment.  The  average  wages  of  the  toilers  in  civil- 
ized lands  is  not  fifteen  cents  per  day,  and  even  in  our  own  fair 
country  it  is  not  quite  a  dollar  per  day,  and  he  who  can  earn 
ten  dollars  a  day  is  a  very  great  exception.  Yet,  if  Adam  had 
lived  to  this  hour,  and  had  earned  ten  dollars  a  day,  and  had 
worked  every  day,  including  Sabbaths,  for  all  of  the  past  six 
thousand  years,  and  had  never  spent  so  much  as  a  farthing  of 
his  earnings,  either  for  himself  or  his  family,  or  for  his  friends, 
he  would  as  yet  have  earned  but  a  quarter  of  Jay  Gould's  mil- 
lions! But  this  man,  and  others  like  him,  are  said  to  have 
earned  their  scores  of  millions  within  a  score  of  years.  Pre- 
posterous! It  can  never  be  honestly  done.  Why,  if  you  were 
to  toil  for  fifty  years,  working  every  day,  Sundays  and  all,  for 
five  dollars  per  day,  a  very  good  wage,  and  never  spent  a  cent 
of  it  'for  rent,  household  or  personal  expenses,  or  charity,  but 
saved  it  all,  you  would  earn  in  those  fifty  years  but  ninety-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Again,  how  long  do 
you  suppose  it  would  take  you  to  earn  Jay  Gould's  eighty  mil- 
lions, if  you  were  to  work  for  two  dollars  a  day  without  ever 
taking  a  rest  on  Sabbaths  or  holidays,  and  could  save  every 
penny  of  all  your  earnings?  Just  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years! 

Whence,  then,  come  such  immense  fortunes  in  so  short  a  time 
to  such  men?  Ah,  largely  from  the  pockets  of  other  men. 
Listen  now.  Many  a  widow's  and  orphan's  inheritance,  and 
many  a  toiler's  hard  earned  money,  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
those  depreciated  stocks,  estates,  and  bonds,  the  possession  of 
which  by  these  unprincipled  men  have  given  them  such  great 
riches.  Verily,  such  are  indeed  humanity's  debtors,  for  the  in- 
heritance and  toil  of  others  have  enriched  them. 
•  83 
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He  who  was  called  the  richest  man  in  the  United  States 
recently  died,  leaving  a  stupendous  fortune,  aggregating,  it  is 
said,  more  than  fourscore  millions,  and  all  accumulated  within 
the  brief  space  of  forty  years.  For  he  died  at  fifty-six,  and  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  sat  by  the  wayside  a  penniless 
lad,  weeping  for  lack  of  a  dinner.  As  boy  and  man  he  was  a 
model  of  industry  and  thrift.  When  a  lad  of  thirteen  he  had 
invested  the  first  half  dollar  he  could  call  his  own,  in  a  book  to 
fit  him  for  a  wished-for  course  in  a  village  academy;  and,  enter- 
ing the  academy,  he  then  worked  for  a  blacksmith  outside  of 
school  hours  to  pay  for  his  board,  often  rising  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  studying  until  time  for  his  tasks  at  the  shop 
to  begin,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  up  with  his  studies.  His 
academic  career  was  soon  cut  short  by  his  pressing  poverty,  and 
then  he  worked  hard  by  day,  and  afterward  studied  hard  by 
night,  to  fit  himself  for  a  surveyor. 

When  fifteen  he  began  to  run  out  village  lots  and  township 
lines,  and  to  make  and  sell  maps  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
At  seventeen  he  started  to  build,  as  a  partner,  a  tannery,  and  a 
new  town,  and  two  years  later  he  branched  out  as  a  local  broker, 
then  as  a  railroad  speculator  and  owner  of  a  line  of  railroad, 
buying  the  road  at  ten  cents  on  a  dollar.  When  twenty-two  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  town  and  bank  for  $80,000  and  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  was  thereafter  known  throughout  the 
land  as  a  successful  stockbroker,  and  railroad  speculator,  and, 
at  length,  the  wizard  of  Wall  street,  and  owner  and  operator  of 
vast  lines  of  railways  that  extended  even  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

As  a  man,  he  was  pure  in  his  outer  life,  and  temperate  in  his 
habits,  using  neither  liquors  nor  tobacco;  and  in  his  family  life, 
he  is  said  to  *'have  always  been  a  model  of  purity  and  kindly 
affection."  He  has  been  often  quoted  and  will  yet  be  held  up 
as  an  example  of  an  eminently  successful  man.  And  yet  truth 
demands  that  it  should  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  earned  the 
millions  he  called  his  own,  nor  were  they  justly  gotten.  To 
depreciate  the  investments  of  others,  forcing  them  to  sell  at  a 
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great  sacrifice;  to  enhance  the  price  of  gold  at  the  expense  of 
one's  country  and  its  starving  poor,  in  order  that  one  may  be 
enriched  thereby;  to  manipulate  ''corners"  and  ''deals"  in 
the  market  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  money  from  others'  purses 
into  your  own,  may  be  considered  legitimate  among  men,  and 
be  an  evidence  of  one's  great  ability  as  a  shrewd,  sharp,  brilliant 
financier,  but  such  gold  fearfully  burdens  its  possessor  at  the 
gates  of  death,  where  all  must  pass. 

Alas !  when  this  particular  man  departed  from  the  earth, 
he  left  all  those  millions  simply  to  perpetuate  his  family  name; 
while  his  soul  entered  the  eternal  realm,  leaving  no  beneficent 
record  to  endear  his  memory  to  the  affections  of  the  world.  Jay 
Oould  succeeded  in  accumulating  great  wealth,  but  he  did  it  at 
the  expense  of  justice  to  others,  and  a  dishonor  to  himself.  His 
life  was  a  colossal  failure,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  right- 
eousness, and  unworthy  of  emulation.  Are  you  seeking  the 
highest  ambition  and  true  success?  Then  note  carefully  these 
pages,  and  you  will  discern  clearly  the  outline  and  principles  of 
a  real  successful  life.  Let  your  aim  be  not  riches  as  an  end,  nor 
pleasure  and  ease,  for  these  are  but  the  results  of  honest  in- 
dustry and  application.  Let  your  real  purpose  be  exalted  into 
the  realm  of  righteousness  and  your  goal  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  To  serve  God  and  benefit  mankind  was  the  purpose 
and  example  of  the  Christ,  which  no  man  has  yet  exceeded. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  ROBIE. 
President  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  supreme  agency  for  gaining  success  in  any  calling  is 
the  mind.  It  is  sometimes  said,  and  more  often  thought, 
that  the  greatest  cause  of  success  is  labor — meaning 
energy  of  body,  strength  of  muscle.  It  is  often  stated  that  mus- 
cular labor  produces  the  wealth  of  the  world.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  Intellect  is  mightier,  and  of  more  importance  to  suc- 
cess and  the  highest  degree  of  happiness,  than  manual  labor. 
Indeed,  mere  muscular  energy  does  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
world's  work  to-day.  It  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  or  the 
most  efficient  agent  in  the  production  of  wealth,  or  in  gaining 
success  in  any  worthy  calling.  The  product  of  a  few  brains  is 
now  doing  by  far  the  richest,  largest,  and  most  important  part 
of  the  world's  work  of  this  nineteenth  century.  What  wonder- 
ful machinery  for  using  the  mighty  unseen  forces  of  nature 
the  brains  of  a  few  men  have  produced! 

We  have  in  this  country  sixty -five  millions  of  people.  Yet 
in  the  United  States,  machinery,  the  product  of  brains,  is  doing 
an  amount  of  work,  day  by  day,  that  would  require  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  muscles  of  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of 
men  to  perform.  Skill  and  power  are  not  of  the  nerve,  but  of 
the  mind.  He,  therefore,  who  teaches  a  man  how  to  handle  a 
tool  effectively,  or  who  produces  a  labor  saving  machine,  is  as 
much  a  producer  of  the  world's  food  and  wealth  as  he  who  uses 
them.  Indeed,  he  is  much  more  a  benefactor  to  his  fellows  than 
he  can  be  who  simply  employs  his  muscle  in  the  production  of 
food  and  wealth.  A  teacher,  therefore,  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
as  much  a  producer  of  the  world's  wealth  and  food  supply  as 
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is  the  mechanic  or  the  farmer.  Nay,  he  is  often  much  more  so. 
He  who  taught  James  Watt  the  principles  of  mechanics  that 
led  him  to  that  memorable  walk  around  Glasgow  green  to 
evolve  the  "separate  condenser,"  did  more  to  enrich  the  world 
than  any  ten  million  laborers  that  ever  lived.  Now,  just  as  a 
man  may  have  great  strength  of  body,  yet  do  nothing  worthy  of 
it,  so  a  man  may  have  in  him  great  mental  sources  of  wealth, 
yet  be  very  poor  because  he  does  not  develop  them.  He  may 
be  richly  endowed  for  the  most  eminent  success,  yet  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  exhaustless  well  is  in  him,  but  he  does  not  draw  from 
it  for  his  own  and  others'  benefit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  step  of  progress  that  has  been  taken 
since  the  world  stood,  has  first  been  taken  by  some  one  man, 
or,  at  the  most,  some  few  men  who  were  distinguished  above 
their  fellows  by  a  superior  energy,  or  foresight,  or  inventive 
faculty.  Look  over  the  chief  events  of  history.  Who  caused 
them?  Men  of  energy.  Who  were  the  actors  in  them?  Indi- 
viduals of  energy,  never  the  great  masses  of  men.  Who  stand 
on  the  mountain  heights  as  men  of  foresight  or  invention?  In- 
dividuals, not  the  masses.  Who  climb  the  mountains?  Only 
a  few  men  of  energy.    The  laggards  are  at  the  foot. 

What  is  energy?  Power  in  action.  When  not  in  action, 
power  is  not  energy.  Who  talks  of  the  energy  of  the  stagnant 
water?  But  we  do  of  steam;  that  is  only  the  water  in  action. 
Have  you  inherent  power?  They  who  have  it  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  conscious  of  it.  Often  it  needs  the  repression 
of  poverty  and  the  fires  of  adversity  to  develop  it.  Is  that  your 
condition?  Then  get  up  steam  and  use  your  power.  Aspire 
after  great  ideals;  great  things;  great  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  not  a  few.  Do  not  be  content  to  be  commonplace.  Strike 
out  for  something  worthy.  The  general  level  of  humanity  is 
yet  very  low  indeed,  even  in  our  civilized  lands.  Determine  to 
pise,  and  so  elevate  others.  You  can  do  it.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged by  a  sneer  or  a  laugh.  Commonplace  folk  too  often  seem 
to  have  a  common  interest  in  wishing  all  to  be  commonplace 
like  theanaelveB.    But  if  humanity  were  reduced  to  a  ccmunon 
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level,  either  commercially,  socially,  intellectually,  morally,  or 
physically,  what  a  world  it  would  be!  There  is  abundant  work 
for  you.  Resolve  to  rise,  therefore.  Do  not  stay  where  you 
are.  Reach  out  and  up.  If  you  would  elevate  others,  climb  to 
the  heights  yourself.  Some  one  will  be  at  the  head  and  lead  the 
van;  why  not  you? 

That  keen  intellectual  scold,  Carlyle,  was  wont  to  speak  of 
the  masses  as  the  "  plurality  of  blockheads."  Whether  it  is  an 
apt  designation  or  not,  you  can  perhaps  tell;  but,  if  you  would 
reach  success,  you  must  give  heed  to  Nature's  laws,  and  use 
your  brains  and  moral  sense  vigorously.  Thrift  and  unthrift 
are  not  equal  powers,  nor  will  they  ever  be.  One  or  the  other 
rules  you,  and  will  ever  rule  you. 

Whatever  men  of  science  may  say  as  to  action  and  reaction 
being  equal  in  the  physical  universe,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
higher  realms  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Nature  abhors 
an  equilibrium  and  gives  her  chief  honors  to  those  who  seek 
the  heights.  Success  is  not  a  matter  of  luck.  Nature's  laws 
cannot  be  neglected,  nor  defied  with  impunity.  The  laws 
which  govern  the  production  of  wealth,  or  insure  success  in  all 
worthy  callings,  are  in  the  most  absolute  sense  her  laws,  and 
the  will  of  man  can  only  be  their  servant  and  never  their  mas- 
ter. Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  because  you  may 
take  no  heed  of  Nature's  laws  in  the  conduct  of  your  business, 
or  in  the  government  of  your  life,  that  therefore  Nature  will 
take  no  heed  of  you.  Nature  is  never  neglectful,  lax,  nor  lazy; 
and  she  invariably  demands  interest  on  all  her  deposits.  If  she 
has  given  you  power  for  success,  you  must  use  it,  or  forfeit  it. 
It  is  her  decree  that  power  unused  shall  be  dissipated.  The 
heat  and  the  steam  that  would  drive  an  engine  soon  part  with 
all  their  force  if  we  do  not  use  them.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  success.  Nature  gives  it  to  him  who  wills.  The  road  to 
it  is  open  to  all  who  will  take  the  journey,  but,  alas!  that  road  is 
never  crowded.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  to  whom  nature 
has  given  much  of  intelligence,  very  much  of  opportunity  for 
Buccessi  but  whO|  to  the  grief  of  their  f riendsi  never  succeed 
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because  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  put  forth  sufficient  effort  to 
gain  the  prize.  Again  and  again  you  may  see  such  men  igno- 
miniously  distanced  in  the  race  by  those  who  have  but  a  fraction 
of  their  ability.  Why?  Because  they  do  not  "  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  them." 

Look  at  what  a  single  man  of  energy  may  do.  In  the 
archives  in  the  Atheneum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  there  is 
carefully  preserved  a  small  strip  of  poor  paper  that  has  a 
most  wonderful  interest  for  the  thoughtful.  To  a  casual 
observer  it  is  nothing  but  a  simple  telegram  sent  to  Baltimore 
from  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  24,  1844,  by  the  daughter  of  the  then  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  In  telegraphic  symbols,  it  reads,  "  What  hath  God 
wrought?"  It  is  but  a  bit  of  paper,  yet  it  represents  a  marvel- 
ous story  of  many  disappointments,  of  toil,  privation,  poverty, 
suffering,  and  a  final  triumph  tliat  revolutionized  the  business 
world;  that  multiplied  immensely  its  stores  of  wealth,  and 
bFought  the  triumph  of  righteousness  a  thousand  years  nearer 
to  us.  That  little  paper  is  the  first  public  message  ever  sent 
over  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  United  States,  by  its  inventor, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

There  were  hundreds  who  listened  to  those  lectures  on  elec- 
tricity given  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Dana  before  the  New  York  Atheneum 
in  the  winter  of  182G,  but  they  were  apparently  and  practically 
lost  on  all  but  one  of  his  audience,  tlio  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
a  recent  graduate  of  Yale,  who  was  then  earning  a  living  and 
gaining  some  notice  by  painting  portraits.  The  effect  of  that 
lecture  upon  him  was  to  awaken  a  great  interest  in  Franklin's 
discovery,  to  crowd  out  his  love  of  art,  and  to  set  him  about 
those  long  continued  experiments  that  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  world  its  present  system  of  telegraphy.  It  is  not  needful 
here  to  recount  fully  his  twelve  years  of  struggle,  first  to  per- 
fect and  then  to  introduce  his  invention;  of  the  scorn  of  his  fel- 
low men,  who  considered  it  a  useless  toy,  and  him  a  deluded, 
wealc-brained  enthusiast;  of  his  fruitless  journey  to  Europe  to 
interest  the  stranger  in  it;  of  his  return,  when  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
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without  a  farthing  in  my  pockety  and  have  to  borrow  even  for 
my  meals,  and,  even  worse  than  this,  I  have  incurred  a  debt 
for  rents";  of  his  having  to  go  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time 
without  food,  because  of  his  great  poverty;  of  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  theft  of  his  invention;  of  his  oft-repeated  and  oft- 
denied  prayer  to  Congress  for  aid  to  practically  apply  for  public 
use  his  discovery  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  could  then  do;  of  the 
grant,  in  jest,  in  the  closing  moment  of  the  27th  Congress  of  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000,  given  largely  to  stop  his  begging;  of 
the  almost  failure,  and  then  the  splendid  triumph,  to  the  utter 
confusionof  the  doubters;  of  the  vexatious  lawsuits  by  jealous 
rivals;  of  the  public  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  inven- 
tion; of  the  homeless  father  gathering  once  more  under  his  own 
roof  his  motherless  and  scattered  children;  and  then  the  nations 
of  the  world  showering  their  gifts  of  medals,  decorations, 
orders  of  knighthood,  and  purses  of  gold  upon  the  shrinking, 
modest  man,  so  long  despised  and  rejected,  who  had  annihilated 
space  on  earth  for  them,  and  made  the  antipodes  to  be  their 
neighbors,  and  the  secret  of  whose  world-wide  fame  was  his 
unconquerable  energy  that  would  not  brook  a  defeat,  much  less 
despair  of  final  success. 

It  is  the  example  of  such  men,  who,  in  spite  of  the  mocking 
crowd,  persist  in  yoking  the  forces  of  heaven  to  do  earth's 
work,  and  tell  her  story,  that  should  stir  up  the  latent  energies 
of  your  soul  to  a  determination  to  win  success,  position,  and 
honor,  which  lie  within  your  grasp,  and  can  be  had  by  every 
one  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
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/^^ENUINE  success  is  not  a  sudden  outburst  of  what  men  call 
I  «^  genius,  but  rather  the  result  of  continual,  patient,  com-. 
^^  mon-place  toil.  The  history  of  how  success  is  missed 
often  proves  as  instructive  as  the  history  of  how  it  is  won;  and 
he  who  is  found  willing  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others 
will  evade  much  hard  toil,  loss  of  time,  and,  perchance,  escape 
a  deal  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  regret.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  so  many  young  people  are  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  their  elders.  Though  an  inevitable  result  is  found  to 
attend  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  yet  but  few  of  them  seem  to 
care.  There  are  multitudes  who  apparently  prefer  to  learn  by 
their  own  experience  of  disaster  what  they  might  have  known 
without  its  sorrow  and  cost. 

How  often  we  see  men  of  ripe  experience  nailing  guide- 
boards  of  warning  along  the  pathway  of  coming  travelers!  Yet 
the  great  masses  of  young  people  rush  along  with  scarcely  a 
glance  at  the  multitude  of  danger  signals  waving  from  every 
point  of  contact  in  our  daily  experiences. 

How  much  b'^ttcr,  wiser,  and  richer  we  ought  to  be  than  our 
predecessors,  for  we  have  the  multiplied  experiences,  accumu- 
lations, and  inheritances  of  unnumbered  examples  before  us. 
On  every  hand  are  brilliant  examples  of  needless  failure,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  heed  the  warning  and  steer  our  little  craft 
clear  of  the  shoals  and  breakers  which  have  wrecked  so  many 
lives. 

Why  is  it?  When  Euclid  was  explaining  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  principles  of  geometr j,  his  patron  inquired 
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whether  the  knowledge  could  not  be  obtained  easier.  "Sip/' 
said  Euclid,  ''there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  That  state* 
ment  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-two  centuries  ago. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  either  wisdom  or  success  in  business. 
The  path  to  them  is  not  for  kings  alone.  It  is  open  to  you  and 
to  me.  You  may  win  them,  but  to  win  requires  a  struggle,  per^ 
haps  many  a  defeat.  It  is  well  it  is  so,  for  a  victory  is  often 
harder  to  manage  than  a  defeat,  as  many  a  noted  commander 
has  found. 

If  success  were  suddenly  to  come  to  you,  it  might  find 
you  wholly  unprepared  for  it.  Th^  discipline  gained,  the  habits 
required,  in  amassing  a  fortune,  for  instance,  ought  to  fit 
him  who  has  it  both  to  value  it  properly  and  to  use  it  rightly; 
while  often  experience  has  shown  that  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  wealth  utterly  ruined  its  possessor,  and  what  is  true  of 
wealth,  is  equally  true  of  other  things.  So,  then,  if  you  fail  in 
your  efforts  for  success  once,  or  twice,  or  many  times,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  disgrace,  and  certainly  is  no  cause  for  discourage^ 
ment.  But  if  you  know  the  cause  of  your  failure,  and  can 
remedy  it,  or  avoid  it,  then  it  is  a  shame  if  you  do  not  succeed. 

When  Franklin  Pierce  was  a  student  at  Bowdoin  College,  he 
neglected  his  studies,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  athletics  and 
military  exercise,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  class.  Then,  stung  by  shame,  he 
resolved  to  redeem  himself,  and  for  the  next  two  years  applied 
himself  constantly  to  his  studies,  so  that  he  was  able  to  gradu- 
ate the  third  in  a  class  which  included  such  men  as  H.  W. 
Longfellow,  John  P.  Hale,  and  others  of  great  fame.  After  his 
graduation,  and  after  studying  law  for  some  time  with  some- 
what of  his  old  spirit  of  negligence,  he  attempted  to  address  a 
jury  for  the  first  time,  and  broke  down  completely,  making  an 
absurd  failure  of  it.  But  he  knew  the  cause,  and,  when  a  friend 
attempted  to  condole  with  him  over  the  episode,  he  replied,  "  I 
will  try  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  if  clients  continue 
to  trust  me,  and,  if  I  fail  just  as  I  have  done  to-day,  I  will  try  the 
thousandth  one.    I  shall  live  to  argue  cases  in  this  court  house 
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(Amherst,  N.  H.)  in  a  manner  that  will  mortify  neither  myself 
nor  my  friends."  And  he  did,  for  he  became  in  a  few  years  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  his  state,  and,  at  length,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

While  circumstances  do  not  always  make  the  man  (very 
many  persons  rising  superior  to  and  overcoming  the  most 
repressive  environments),  yet  they  have  much  to  do  with  many 
in  determining  what  the  world  calls  their  success.  Many  a  one 
is  counted  as  a  failure,  who,  under  different  conditions,  would  be 
reckoned  a  brilliant  success.  General  Grant  plodded  along,  first 
an  unsuccessful  farmer,  then  tanner,  then  storekeeper,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war  made  him  a  great  commander. 
At  its  beginning,  so  distrustful  was  he  of  himself  that  he 
doubted  whether  he  had  ability  to  command  a  regiment,  but 
thought  he  might  take  charge  of  a  company.  The  stress  and 
circumstances  of  that  dreadful  war  developed  him.  True,  he 
had  great  natural  abilities,  but  they  were  dormant,  unsus- 
pected even  by  himself,  and  it  needed  certain  conditions  to 
make  a  General  Grant.  There  may  be  in  you  powers  that  can 
never  be  used  save  under  the  stress  of  mighty  exigencies;  and 
the  defeats  you  now  experience  in  your  plans,  the  constant  fail- 
ure of  your  efforts,  may  be  but  the  needed  preparation  for  your 
final  triumph.  If  there  are  an  hundred  steps  to  your  ladder  to 
success,  and  you  have  not  reached  it  in  traveling  ninety-nine  of 
them,  do  not  conclude  that  the  journey  is  a  failure.  All  the 
other  steps  will  be  failures  unless  you  take  this  last  one.  Press 
on  and  up.  The  prizes  of  life  are  generally  at  or  near  the  end 
of  the  journey,  not  at  its  beginning,  and  not  to  go  on  is  to  miss 
them.  Be  valiant.  Fear  never  gained  a  triumph.  To  cherish  it 
is  to  lose  your  self-respect  and  the  regard  of  the  good.  The  most 
untoward  circumstances,  the  most  difficult  obstacles,  will  yield 
to  industry,  intelligence,  and  courage.  What  seems  a  barrier 
to  one's  progress  often  proves  to  be  but  a  new  starting  point, 
and  may  be  so  to  you.  Success  belongs  to  him  who  dares  win 
it;  to  hhn  who  knows  that  no  defeat  can  be  finals  aave  the 
defeat  of  wrong. 
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^  TE  who  starts  upon  a  journey  should  have  a  definite  idea  as 
1^  to  his  destination,  otherwise^  he  wanders  about  aimlessly 
*  1  like  a  vessel  upon  the  great  ocean,  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, or  even  a  pilot,  driven  before  every  wind,  and 
wrecked  at  last  upon  the  shores  of  some  imknown,  barren  coun- 
try.  Alas!  and  how  many  persons  finally  discover  that  life  has 
been  spent  in  vain,  their  energies  and  strength  have  been  ex- 
hausted for  naught;  that  the  tree  of  life,  which  should  have 
been  laden  with  fruit,  is  barren,  containing  nothing  but  leaves. 

Life  is  a  journey,  and  he  who  would  succeed  should  care- 
fully consider  its  aim  and  end.  Life  is  also  a  growth,  and  it 
should  be  developed  along  natural  and  noble  lines.  Every  man 
endowed  with  the  faculties  and  intelligence  accorded  to  the 
great  mass  of  people  of  this  country  ought  to  make  his  life  a 
success,  especially  in  the  present  enlightened  generation,  and 
in  this,  the  best  and  greatest  country  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  would  seem  that  the  only  real  excuse  for  failure  must  be 
either  lack  of  intelligence  or  pure  laziness. 

Success  is  sure  to  crown  the  life  of  any  person  who  possesses 
an  average  intellect,  a  high  ideal,  a  disposition  to  work,  who  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  if  necessary  and  endure  without  flinching^^ 
and  is  willing  to  bear  needful  trials.  And  yet  how  few  succeed. 
The  world  has  ever  been  sharply  divided  into  two  classes, — 
the  few  who  succeed,  and  the  many  who  fail. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  fail  while  the  opportunities  are  so 
great  and  the  possibilities  so  vast?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Men  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success,  they  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  others;  they  ignore  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and,  with  eyes  wide  open,  head  their  course  straight 
for  the  rocks  where  thousands  have  gone  down.  Failure  is  the 
result  of  disregarding  natural  law.  ^ 

Nature  is  not  run  on  theory,  or  guess  work,  but  is  in  accord- 
ance with  unvariable  facts.  When  our  lives  are  molded  in 
harmony  with  natural  law,  success  is  certain.  Nature  does  not 
exist  in  vain.  The  universe  is  not  a  stupendous  blunder.  Some 
time,  somewhere,  God  gives  to  every  one  a  chance  to  win  and 
wear  a  crown  of  victory. 

One  of  the  important  facts  of  nature  to  be  considered  just 
here  in  this  volume  is  that  men  are  made  to  differ  greatly  in 
their  natural  endowments,  in  their  fitness  and  aptness  for  par- 
ticular pursuits,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  their  natural  desires. 
We  do  not  all  desire  the  same  things,  nor  all  wish  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work.  Thus  nature  secures  a  variety  of  laborers 
for  her  various  fields  of  toil. 

In  order,  then,  to  succeed  in  life,  one  should  early  take  an 
account  of  his  stock  in  hand.  For  what  is  he  naturally  fitted? 
By  this  is  not  meant  simply  what  one  desires  to  do,  but  what 
can  he  do?  For  what  has  he  an  aptitude?  Wishes,  longings, 
impulses,  however  good,  are  not  always  the  indications  of  gen- 
ius, nor  are  they  invariably  a  forecast  of  an  adaptation  for  a 
special  pursuit  in  life.  If  mere  wishes  could  make  men  g^eat, 
or  rich,  there  would  not  be  a  poor  or  an  insignificant  person  on 
earth.  While,  therefore,  it  is  always  advisable  to  aspire  after 
the  higher,  one  should  not  undertake  what  to  him  is  impossible, 
nor  should  he  fret  out  his  days  aping  after  the  so-called  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  Be  yourself.  You  have  your  own  special 
place  and  work.  Find  it,  fill  it.  Do  your  work  well.  The  world 
is  in  need  of  faithful,  loyal  workers.  If  your  position  is  humble 
and  lowly,  strive  for  a  higher  plane.  Larger  positions  await 
you  as  soon  as  you  are  prepared  to  fill  them. 

Lofty  places  and  great  deeds  require  great  courage  and 
great  men.  If  you  aspire  after  such  places,  make  yourself 
worthy  of  them.    It  is  always  possible  for  one  to  lead  an  honest, 
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noble,  useful  lif e,  and  that  is  success,  and  is  as  much  wifhin  the 
reach  of  the  hmnblest  toiler  as  it  is  of  the  king  on  his  throne. 

Neither  high  office  nor  great  wealth  create  virtue  (though, 
alas,  they  often  destroy  it),  and  when  we  come  to  the  end  o£ 
life's  narrow  lane,  virtue  constitutes  the  only  moniunent  which 
will  not  crumble  with  our  departure.  We  should  early  in  life 
select  some  honest  occupation,  one  that  will  help  develop  the 
nobler  faculties  of  our  being, — any  occupation  that  is  virtuous 
is  honorable,  however  humble  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand* 
a  business,  whatever  of  eminence  it  may  bring,  or  whatever 
remuneration  it  may  offer,  if  it  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one's  better  nature,  can  never  be  other  than  infamous. 

Occasionally,  early  in  life,  a  strong  bias  of  mind  toward 
some  particular  pursuit  is  manifested.  It  is  nature's  indication 
of  a  calling,  and  should  be  followed.  Some  notable  instances 
are  on  record.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.,  father  of  our  mod- 
ern hymnology,  whose  verses  are  sung  in  all  lands  where  the . 
gospel  is  known,  and  will  be  sung  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
perchance  in  eternity,  was  bom  to  poetry.  His  father,  dis- 
gusted with  the  child's  constant  rhyming,  is  said  to  have  tried, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  expel  it  from  him  by  a  whipping, 
an  exercise  that  was,  however,  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by 
the  little  fellow  wailing  out  amid  his  sobs,  "Dear  father,  do 
some  pity  take,  and  I  will  no  more  verses  make."  The  proceed- 
ing seems  at  this  day  strangely  incongruous  and  out  of  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  father  himself  was  given  to  making  "  verses.** 
And,  when  one  time  the  father  lay  in  prison  for  conscience' 
sake,  the  mother,  too,  had  sat  on  the  stones  of  the  prison  door 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  consoling  herself,  as  was  her  wont, 
with  the  words  of  Israel's  immortal  bard;  and  later  she  had 
stimulated  the  lad  by  offering  in  her  boarding  school  a  prize  to 
the  pupil  who  should  compose  the  best  "poem";  a  prize  the 
child  once  carried  off  by  a  somewhat  saucy  couplet  when  but 
seven  years  of  age.  So  that  by  mere  force  of  his  pre-natal  in- 
heritance, as  well  as  early  example.  Watts  was  bom  to  be  a  poet. 

likewise,  Benjamin  West,  when  a  child,  robbing  the  tiul  of 
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his  cat  of  hairs  to  make  his  brushes  for  painting,  and  with 
remarkable  skill  sketching  with  a  bit  of  charcoal  the  sleeping 
face  of  his  baby  sister,  to  the  delight  of  his  mother,  showed 
what  nature  designed  him  for. 

Smeaton,  while  yet  in  bibs,  making  his  little  windmill  and 
tacking  it  to  the  roof  of  his"  father's  barn,  foreshadowed  the 
eminent  engineer  he  was  afterward  to  become.  Indeed,  the 
law  of  heredity  indicated  almost  wholly  for  each  of  these  their 
future.  We  are  the  product  of  our  ancestors,  and  when  once 
parents  begin  to  pay  heed  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  govern- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  human  race,  there  will  be  better 
and  greater  men  begotten  than  in  any  age  of  the  past. 

Vast  multitudes  are  now  born  into  the  world  with  a  curse  on 
them  in  the  shape  of  inherited  tempers,  passions,  tendencies, 
that  make  life  a  constant,  and,  at  times,  a  fearful  struggle.  If, 
then,  you  have  been  well-born  and  well-bred,  thank  God.  To 
you  success  ought  to  be  easy.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  and 
unutterable  disgrace  if  you  fail.  But  we  are  not  all  blessed 
with  a  riglit  and  noble  pre-natal  inheritance,  and  to  many  suc- 
cess must  come,  not  as  the  T)eautiful  unfolding  of  a  natural 
genius  for  it,  but  as  the  result  of  sustained,  patient,  common- 
place, everyday  effort  against  unfavorable  influences.  The 
question,  therefore,  "What  shall  I  do?"  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  demands  much  careful  consideration.  Multitudes 
inherit  their  occupation  as  they  do  their  disposition,  from  their 
parents,  and  so  the  child  follows  the  business  of  the  father 
simply  because  the  father  was  in  it  before  him. 

While  this  course  has  very  many  advantages,  it  is  not 
always  the  best.  You  may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  better  things. 
If  so,  why  should  you  do  only  what  your  forefathers  have  done? 
Life  is  full  of  opportunities.  They  are  fairly  hurled  upon  ua 
Look  about  you.  This  is  an  age  of  specialties, — in  agriculture, 
in  mechanics,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature.  You  cannot  do 
all,  but  you  can  do  one  thing  well.  You  can  surely  find,  then, 
the  place  and  work  for  which  you  are  adapted,  and,  having; 
found  it,  stick.    Life  is  far  too  short  to  be  spent  in  roaming. 
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PBor.  J.  N.  HUMPHREY,  A.B.,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis, 


THE  decision  of  a  single  individual  has  more  than  onoe 
changed  the  current  of  the  world's  history ;  and  that, 
too,  not  for  an  hour,  but  for  centuries.  Men  now  speak 
of  such  periods  as  epochs  in  the  annals  of  time;  they  call  fheir 
actors  men  of  destiny.  But  they  who  lived  in  those  periods 
did  not  know  that  the  clock  rt  the  heavens  had  struck  for  a 
change  on  earth,  nor  did  the  actors  realize  that  the  centuries 
were  to  turn  on  them.  The  revolutions  on  earth,  like  those  of 
the  heavens,  swing  on  unknown  centers,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  periods  are  complete  that  men  recognize  the  extent  of  the 
change. 

Who  of  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  that  poor  Genoese 
wool-carder,  Domenico  Colombo,  ever  dreamed  that  the  world's 
history  and  progress  depended  so  much  on  that  man's  son,  and 
would  be  so  greatly  changed  by  his  seemingly  wild  decision  to 
explore  an  imknown  sea?  Nor  did  that  homeless  and  penni- 
less sailor,  as  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  begging  now  of 
grandees  and  anon  of  kings  for  the  means  to  test  his  notion  of 
a  water  route  to  the  East  Indies,  and  determine  the  possible 
existence  of  other  lands  on  the  way  thither,  ever  for  one 
moment  suspect  the  momentous  issues  that  depended  upon  his 
keeping  that  decision.  But  how  much  of  the  world's  wealth, 
how  very  much  of  the  world's  progress  toward  better  things 
hung  on  that  decicioul 

Who  can  yet  tell  how  much  the  world  has  been  influenced, 
oommercially,  politically,  socially,  religiously,  by  the  existence 
and  example  of  the  United  States?   How  much  has  humanilj 
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gained  bj  our  free  institutions,  and  our  system  of  national  gov* 
emment?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world  to-day 
without  ttiem?  If  Columbus  had  abandoned  his  decision,  would 
another  have  soon  made  the  journey?  Or,  would  the  world  yet 
be  in  the  depths  of  the  superstitions  and  darkness  of  his  time? 
Vain  questions,  perhaps,  yet  they  give  a  faint  glimpse  of  what 
was  involved  in  that  one  man's  decision,  persistently  main- 
tained, to  undertake  an  enterprise  universally  condemned  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  men  of  his  day. 

Neither  did  that  Wittenberg  friar,  Martin  Luther,  who  in 
1517  decided  to  publish  his  ninety-five  propositions  against  the 
indulgence  act  just  issued  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  have  the  faintest 
notion  that  he  was  then  beginning  the  most  memorable  relig- 
ious revolution  of  a  thousand  years.  Nor  did  John  Adams,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  understand  to  what  his  decision 
to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  would  lead  him  and  others. 
But  nine  years  after  that  decision,  it  had  brought  him  to  write 
upon  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, "  The  die  is  now  cast;  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my 
unalterable  determination."  And  then,  two  years  later,  with 
his  indorsement,  was  passed  that  immortal  resolution  that 
"  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states."  At  the  birth  of  this  new  nation  of  the 
West,  the  world  entered  upon  a  new  political  era,  and  a  new 
civilization,  with  the  people  as  ruler. 

History,  as  men  know  it,  is  almost  wholly  a  record  of  the 
doings  of  such  men  of  decision.  It  is  they  who  rule  the  world. 
Difficulties  and  dangers  are  to  them  but  new  incentives  to 
action.  Defeats  do  not  discourage  them,  but  rather  give  them 
new  wisdom  wherewith  to  circumvent  and  conquer  opposing 
forces.  While  others  are  lamenting  that  circumstances  prevent 
their  success,  these  men  make  of  circumstances  a  ladder  with 
which  to  reach  success.  They  climb  and  conquer  with  them  oi 
over  them.  How  grandly  they  tower  above  difficulties  and 
glofy  over  fhemi 
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See  yonder  stuttering,  shrugging  youth  attempting  to  ad* 
dress  the  populace  of  Athens  in  the  bema.  What  a  miserable 
failure  he  makes  of  it  I  How  the  crowd  jeer  at  him  I  Surely 
nature  did  not  design  liim  for  an  orator.  He  is  weak  of  body^ 
and  insignificant  in  form.  He  is  subject  to  fits  of  despondency 
that  verge  on  madness.  He  is  also  excessively  poor;  for  his 
guardians  have  defrauded  him  of  his  inheritance  and  turned 
him  out  on  the  world.  Reason  enough,  surely,  why  he  shonld 
fail.  But  the  indomitable  will  within  him  asserts  itself.  The 
mocking  crowd  shall  yet  listen  to  him.  See  him  now  down  at 
the  seashore  shouting  at  the  roaring  waves  in  order  to  accustom 
himself  to  hear  unmoved  the  angry  roar  of  his  fellow  citiisenaf 
voices  in  their  oft  turbulent  assemblies.  Hour  after  hour  he 
gesticulates,  with  sword  points  at  his  shoulders  to  prevent  that 
awkward  habit  of  shrugging.  Day  after  day  he  speaks  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  cure  his  stammering.  His  fellow  men 
must  hear  him.  And  they  did,  for  ere  long,  in  his  mighty 
philippics  that  "  shook  the  arsenal  and  fulminated  over  Greece," 
he  moved  them  as  does  the  wind  the  forest's  leaves,  and  they 
rapturously  crowned  him  with  the  palm  as  the  king  of  orators, 
— a  title  that  twenty-two  centuries  have  not  yet  taken  from 
Demosthenes  of  Athens. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  an  English  lad,  scarce 
seven  years  of  age,  stood  on  a  slight  knoll  looking  out  over  one 
of  England's  many  lovely  landscapes.  Daylesford  Manor  was 
spread  out  before  him.  The  picturesque  village  with  its  thatched 
cottages,  the  old  stone  church  with  its  coat  of  ivy,  the  magnifi- 
cent park  of  ancient  oaks  and  elms  with  its  great  herd  of  deer, 
the  vast  pastures  with  their  fine  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  broad 
fields  of  waving  grain,  successively  attracted  his  gaze.  The 
lad's  parents  were  dead.  The  grandfather  with  whom  he  lived 
was  old  and  poor,  and  that  grandfather  had  told  him  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when  all  that  magnificence  had  been  the  pos- 
session of  his  ancestors.  No  wonder  the  boy,  as  he  looked 
abroad  over  that  great  estate,  was  sad.  No  wonder  that  the 
hot  tears  came. 
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But  presently  his  eye  brightened,  his  little  form  stood  erect, 
as  he  formed  a  mighty  resolve,  and  he  stamped  the  soil  proudly 
while  he  cried,  "I  will  yet  be  master  of  this  estate."  From  that 
moment  his  character  took  form.  Slowly  he  pressed  his  way 
through  poverty,  hard  toil,  sore  trials,  and  vast  discourage- 
ments. Night  and  day  he  plodded  and  studied.  He  left  his 
native  land  for  India.  He  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  that  country's  history,  languages,  customs,  and  literature. 
Slowly  at  first,  but  rapidly  at  length,  he  acquired  wealth,  and 
became  at  last  the  Governor  General  of  the  great  British  Empire 
of  the  East.  But  years  before  this  the  noted  Warren  Hastings 
had  recovered  and  owned  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  That 
decision  of  his  boyhood  had  governed  and  guided  him  like  a 
star  of  destiny. 

Decision  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  elements  of  victory  in  all 
our  undertakings.  The  wavering  mind  rarely  accomplishes 
anything.  Decision  becomes  an  incentive  for  action.  With  a 
purpose  once  fixed,  victory  will  eventually  crown  oxir  labor. 
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Danger  of  Being  Side-Tracked. 


Pfior.  JAMES  K.  TRUAX,  M.A.,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 


THE  expression  "  side-tracked '*  is  ordinarily  used  bybusi* 
ness  men  with  a  tone  of  vezationy  to  explain  the  non* 
arrival  of  expected  goods.  "  Ought  to  have  been  here  a 
week  ago.  Side-tracked  somewhere.  No  telling  when  weTl 
get  them  now." 

But  why  side-tracked?  Why  not  moving  forward  on  sched* 
ule  time?  Why  have  they  lost  their  place  in  the  processionP 
The  possible  reasons  are  various.  The  delayed  freight  may  be 
of  small  relative  value.  Hungry  populations  are  waiting  for 
their  supplies  of  dressed  beef,  and,  when  the  rails  are  crowded, 
they  must  go  forward,  but  rags  and  old  iron  can  wait.  The 
order  in  which  interrupted  railway  trafSc  is  resumed  is  instruc- 
tive. First  the  limiteds  carrying  through  mails,  ingenious  sub- 
stitutes for  actual  personalities ;  or  bearing  living  brains  in 
such  demand  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  annihilate  time  and 
space  to  make  them  omnipresent, — the  physician  hurrying  to  a 
critical  consultation ;  the  lawyer  to  the  defense  of  property, 
reputation,  or  life  ;  the  merchant  to  secure  a  coveted  bargain ; 
the  manufacturer  to  gain  a  contract  involving  employment  for 
thousands,  or  to  obtain  an  invention  that  will  revolutionize 
industry  ;  the  statesman  to  sway,  perhaps,  the  policy  of  a  na- 
tion;—many  of  the  passengers,  single  factors  in  comprehensive 
movements,  the  success  of  which  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the 
dispatch  of  each.  Afterward  come  the  ordinary  trains  with  the 
shoppers,  and  visitors,  and  minor  workmen ;  then  raw  emi- 
grant labor ;  then  perishable  freight^  and,  last  of  all,  the  bulk 
of  common  commodities. 
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Side-tracking  may  also  be  the  result  of  disability,  due  to 
structural  weakness,  to  overloading,  to  premature  start,  to  care- 
less running. 

Human  life  is  a  close  parallel.  There  is  the  man  who  wants 
to  do  only  very  easy  things,  and  who  fails  to  realize  that  he 
thereby  enrolls  himself  among  the  classes  least  in  demand,  and 
that  when  the  ways  are  crowded  he  will  be  thrust  aside.  Stu- 
dents often  think  they  act  wisely  in  moving  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  overtraining  where  nature  has  done  most,  and 
neglecting  themselves  where  effort  costs  pain  and  so  declares  a 
need.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  truth  that  it  is  a  full  mental 
training  tliat  enables  a  man  to  adapt  himself  readily  to  varied 
demands  and  to  novel  situations,  and  that  the  ability  to  meet 
new  emergencies  by  inventiveness  is  rarer  and  better  paid  than 
mere  imitative  skill.  Two  brothers  of  my  acquaintance,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  each  other  in  appearance,  and  of  iden- 
tical opportunity,  separated  on  this  line.  One  is  satisfied  with 
a  small  office,  a  clerk's  routine,  so  much  of  the  world  as  he  can 
see  in  his  daily  walks  between  his  home  and  place  of  business. 
The  other  is  an  organizer,  has  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the 
globe,  is  an  associate  of  the  most  stirring  and  influential,  a 
developer  of  inventions  demanded  by  an  age  of  progress,  and  a 
rapid  accumulator  of  wealth.  There  are  young  workmen  who 
prefer  easy  piece  work  to  a  complete  trade,  but  they  gain  no 
varied  power  and  their  life  is  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations 
between  employment  and  idleness.  Young  men  would  rather 
take  a  pleasant  clerkship  than  put  on  the  blouse  and  learn  the 
details  of  a  great  manufacturing  business,  and  so  they  grow 
gray-haired  on  the  same  stools,  among  scores  of  applicants  for 
their  seats,  while  the  slowly  developed  superintendent,  or  man- 
ager, or  master-mechanic  advances  in  value  and  in  independ- 
ence with  each  added  year.  Lucrative  political  jobs  seduce 
many  a  young  man  into  neglect  of  himself  and  of  opportunities 
for  permanent  success,  and  then  like  the  magician's  horse  they 
vanish  and  leave  the  rider  midstream  to  struggle  alone  against 
an  overwhelming  currmt 
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Some  men  are  disabled  by  orerlaading;  they  marry  too  soon 
or  undertake  too  many  enterprises  at  once^  and,  moving  slug- 
gishly or  fitfully,  are  in  the  way.  Others  are  disabled  by  % 
premature  start;  they  are  overconfident,  and  enter  upon  profes- 
sional life  with  sadly  inferior  prepar^.tion,  so  that  every  taek 
means  not  only  the  visible  performance,  but  the  feverish  effort 
to  get  in  readiness.  Their  work  at  best  is  hasty  patchwork, 
needing  constant  renewal.  They  are  ever  losing  opportunitiee 
that  cannot  wait,  and  are  outdistanced  by  younger  competiton 
of  no  great  initial  ability. 

Great  numbers  are  crippled  by  intemperance,  or  by  aay  in- 
dulgence that  impairs  mental  or  physical  powers,  or  creates 
unreliability  in  performance.  •  They  can  be  found  on  white  cots 
in  hospitals,  or  moving  about,  languid  and  wan,  with  vital  force 
nearly  consumed,  the  dupes  of  mocking  pleasure.  They  can  be 
seen  reeling  homeward  along  busy  streets,  literally  very  much 
in  the  way  of  active  men.  The  world  scarcely  heeds  them  ex* 
cept  to  remark  "What  a  pityl"  They  are  never  included  in 
any  movement  of  business  or  wholesome  recreation.  In  young 
manhood,  they  are  retired  far  more  completely  than  is  the  aged 
citizen  whose  mind  is  richly  stored  with  experience  even  though 
the  physical  powers  may  be  too  weak  for  action.  Sometimes 
they  are  set  in  motion  for  short  nms,  but  only  to  break  down 
more  dismally  each  time,  until  finally  they  become  an  encum- 
brance even  to  a  side-track,  and  are  turned  over  the  embank- 
ment to  become  covered  with  weeds  and  rubbish. 

One  of  this  class,  who  had  heard  of  the  recent  wreck  of 
another,  saw,  through  the  glass  door  of  the  saloon  where  he  had 
been  saturating  himself,  a  sober  acquaintance  approaching. 
Hurrying  out  he  met  him  and  began,  "  Say — I  want— to  ask — ^you 
—a— question.  Why— did— Smith— lose  his  place  ?  "  The  gentle* 
man  addressed,  wishing  to  be  as  considerate  as  possible,  replied, 
"  Beally,  I  don't  know  all  the  reasons.  You  know  he  hasn't 
been  in  good  health  for  a  year  or  two."  But  without  further 
delay  and  with  drunken  frankness,  the  inquirer  remarked, ''  Say 
—do  you  know— he  often  lectured— me— for  the— same  thingp*^ 
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"WeU,  it's  a  good  thing  to  give  it  up,  isn't  it?"  "  Ye— es/* 
with  evident  sincerity.  But  still,  well-bred  as  he  is,  he  will  not 
give  up.    He  will  stay  on  the  side-track. 

Some  men  are  weakened  by  flattery  until  they  cease  to 
cultivate  their  powers,  cease  to  question  facts,  cease  to  heed 
honest  critics,  until  some  day  they  find  themselves  deserted,  as 
weakness  itself,  even  when  they  thought  themselves  to  be 
storage  batteries  of  exhaustless  energy.  On  the  other  hand 
some  are  hampered  by  timidity.  They  side-track  themselves, 
and  deteriorate  by  disuse,  while  more  confident  men  of  less 
worth  hazard  more  and  gain  strength  and  skill  in  service.  Even 
Shakespeare  would  have  been  side-tracked  if  he  had  remained 
in  Stratford  instead  of  pushing  boldly  out  for  London,  to  make 
or  mar  his  fortunes  in  that  world  of  keen  strife. 

Some  men  are  disabled  by  a  misdirected  competition,  as  a 
freight  would  be  if  it  attempted  to  run  on  the  time  of  an  express. 
The  poor  clerk  thinks  he  must  keep  up  with  his  extravagant 
friends  of  superior  positions.  There  are  costly  lunches,  gener- 
ous tips,  fashionable  clothing,  expensive  recreations,  some 
gambling,  neglect  of  home,  putting  off  of  creditors,  shortage  in 
accounts,  disastrous  speculation,  despair,  robbery,  flight.  Per- 
haps an  influential  friend  succeeds  in  calling  off  the  sleuth- 
hounds  of  the  law,  or  in  obtaining  a  suspension  of  judgment 
after  arrest,  but  how  shall  he  be  put  on  the  main  track  again? 
It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  secure  for  him  any  place  of 
financial  trust.  He  is  prone  to  be  a  borrower,  a  delinquent 
debtor,  a  gambler,  in  spite  of  his  lesson.  He  is  side-tracked 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Distrust  arises  in  various  ways.  A  man  who  gains  some  ends 
by  selfish  scheming  and  underhand  practice  imagines  he  has 
found  the  key  to  success.  At  first  it  seems  so,  but  a  day  comes 
when  he  is  understood;  his  plausible  words  have  no  value;  his 
essential  falsity  overbalances  all  his  protestations,  and  even 
when  he  would  be  true,  he  is  denied  the  chance,  the  doors  are 
all  closed  against  him,  and  he  cannot  be  true  even  to  himself 
because  he  has  been  false  to  all  the  world. 
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There  is  a  weakness  that  springs  from  a  virtue  in  excess. 
Constant  pressure  destroys  elasticity  and  overbears  even  rugged 
strength.  There  are  students  who,  awake  to  the  priceless  value 
of  time,  anxious  not  to  lose  a  moment,  neglect  rest  and  open  air 
exercise,  abridge  meal  hours,  give  up  wholesome  social  relaxa^ 
tions,  and,  when  the  earnest  work  of  life  begins,  the  nerves  give 
way;  the  overexcited  brain  will  not  be  quiet;  sleep  will  not 
come;  the  momentum  carries  on  the  mental  machinery  even 
when  the  throttle  is  closed;  and  a  violated  law  of  nature  finally 
asserts  its  dignity.  These  are  the  well-built  cars  side-tracked 
because  the  journals  are  overheated.  The  wild  dance  of  the 
steel  atoms  has  never  ceased;  they  have  broken  ranks  and  aj 
destroying  each  other  in  their  mad  clash. 

It  would  seem  a  thousand  pities  to  conclude  without  a  few" 
words  as  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  dangers  so  imminent* 

It  is  wisdom  to  delay  the  start  until  the  preparation  is 
complete.  Unseasoned  ti  mber,  untested  iron,  unguarded  strains^ 
may  not  reveal  themselves  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  but  use  brings 
out  their  real  weakness. 

Foregather,  and  discover  the  special  needs  of  the  generation 
to  which  you  belong.  Do  not  rigidly  follow  an  old  pl^i  of  oam- 
paign.  Reconnoiter  your  special  battle-field,  learn  the  ground^ 
the  location,  and  resources  of  your  particular  foe*  Learn  to 
adapt  yourself  to  varieties  of  situation.  If  you  strive  to  do  well 
everything  you  imdertake,  you  will  secure  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  an  emergency;  namely,  the  ability  to  give  your 
whole  mind  to  it. 

Mistakes  are  often  remediable.  Weaknesses  can  be  foreseen 
and  repaired.  You  find  your  knowledge  defective,  your  methods 
antiquated.  Do  not  force  obsolete  plans,  and  do  not  yield  to 
discouragement.  Give  some  of  your  spare  time  to  supplying 
defects,  and  even  without  overworking  you  may  still  hold  your 
right  of  way.  Memory  recalls  a  civil  engineer,  who,  f oreseeingf 
opportunities  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  learning  which  he  bad 
brought  from  college,  anticipated  every  demand  by  priTftte 
study,  and  advanced  with  the  pc«>gr6it  of  the  work  to  its  ▼efjr 
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Cokisuxnmation,  always  as  its  supreme  director.  Memory  recalls 
the  image  of  a  man  of  misdirected  powers,  who  in  days  of 
feebleness,  caused  by  premature  decay,  roused  his  waning 
energies,  held  them  to  unflagging  exercise,  stayed  the  very  prog- 
ress of  disease,  until  he  had  redeemed  his  past  neglect,  and  had 
left  to  his  children  the  heritage  of  a  great  name,  and  to  the 
world  the  leaven  of  a  great  thought.  Memory  recalls  another 
who  by  one  fatal  error  hazarded  the  usefulness  of  his  whole 
professional  life.  A  wise  charity  shielded  him.  The  dark 
secret  was  buried.  The  man  never  repeated  his  fault,  but  lives 
an  honored,  a  trusted,  a  prudent,  and  sincere  guide  to  many  an 
earthly  pilgrim. 

You  thought  merit  alone  would  succeed.  You  find  envy 
blocking  the  way,  or  opening  the  switches.  You  have  the  right 
of  way,  but  do  not  neglect  caution,  do  not  needlessly  provoke 
opposition.  Learn  the  supreme  strength  of  great  natures,  the 
reserve  power  of  a  masterly  patience.  Heed  cautionary  signals. 
Keep  up  steam,  but  do  not  pull  out  the  throttle  until  you  are 
sure  of  a  clear  track. 

Above  all,  remember  that  character  holds  attainments  in 
place.  It  is  seasoning,  thorough  temper,  exactness  of  fit,  that 
subdues  all  parts  to  their  true  function,  so  that  wheel  holds  to 
axle;  axle  to  journal-box;  journal-box  to  truck;  truck  to  plat- 
form; platform  to  its  load;  and  all  move  as  one  to  the  single 
destination.  Character  is  as  unobtrusive  as  cohesion,  and  is 
therefore  in  danger  of  being  slighted,  but  it  is  after  all  the 
master-force  that  liolds  every  atom  in  its  true  sphere,  and 
subordinates  it  to  the  main  design.  A  life  so  built,  so  controlled, 
bides  patiently  its  hour,  but  when  the  hour  comes  it  is  fully 
ready  for  the  severest  strain  of  use. 
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This  chapter  is  strongly  adrocated  by 
Hbt.  GEORGE  A.  HALL,  State  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  Totk. 


3UCCESS  is  a  relative  term,  and  varies  in  its  meaning  with 
the  nature  of  one's  business  in  life.  In  a  battle,  to  win  a 
victory  over  the  foe  is  success.  If  you  start  out  on. a 
journey,  to  reach  the  point  of  destination  is  success. 
The  physician  who  saves  his  patients,  the  lawyer  who  gains  his 
case,  the  political  leader  who  obtains  office,  the  merchant  who 
profitably  extends  his  trade,  the  manufacturer  who  widens 
commerce,  the  agriculturist  who  multiplies  the  product  of  the 
soil,  the  man  of  science  or  discovery  who  enlarges  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  each,  in  his  own  sphere,  reaches  a  success 
that  is  relatively,  more  or  less,  complete.  And  none  the  less 
surely  does  he  succeed  in  life,  who,  it  may  be  as  an  unknown 
and  humble  toiler,  earns  an  honest  living  by  useful  labor,  and 
by  the  uprightness  of  his  life,  example,  and  influence  adds  to 
the  sum  total  of  private  and  civic  virtue.  For  to  do  good,  and 
to  become  good,  is  the  noblest  pursuit  of  mortals.  Goodness  is 
everlasting,  and  rewards  its  possessor  with  its  own  length  of 
days.  He  who  has  done  his  best  to  obtain  goodness  has  reached 
the  very  highest  success  that  the  heavens  know.  Said  Cicero, 
"Right  is  not  founded  on  opinion,  but  in  nature."  And  good- 
ness  is  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  God,  and  he  who  gets  it  joins 
himself  thereby  with  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  must  suc- 
ceed. Not  necessarily  in  this  world,  but  somewhere,  he  must 
and  will  succeed.  Here  indeed  it  often  happens  that  man's 
successful  man  and  God's  successful  man  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  each  other.  So  much  then  as  to  what  is  implied 
by  success.  The  word  unfortunately  is  too  often  limited  to  the 
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mere  getting  of  wealthy  or  to  the  winning  of  a  great  name 
among  men. 

Having  chosen  your  occupation,  you  of  course  wish  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  How  can  you  best  do  so?  By  concentration  of  your 
efforts  upon  a  single  thing.  Many  persons  engaged  in  business 
life  spread  their  energies  over  too  wide  a  field,  with  the  result 
that  while  they  might  succeed  handsomely  in  one  venture,  by 
undertaking  too  many  they  dissipate  their  powers  of  supervis- 
ion, as  well  as  of  capital,  and  in  the  end  fail  to  obtain  the  hoped- 
for  success.  And  this,  too,  not  because  success  is  not  there  for 
them,  but  their  force  of  time  or  means,  or  both,  is  too  feeble 
at  any  one  point  to  secure  it,  whereas,  if  they  would  con- 
centrate on  any  one  thing,  they  might  conquer.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this,  that  if  a  man  has  at  his  command  more  time  or 
capital  than  he  can  well  employ  in  his  present  business,  he 
should  not  engage  in  another,  but,  if  he  has  chosen  the  present 
business  as  the  main  work  of  his  life,  let  him  have  a  care  that 
he  does  not  weaken  his  force  at  that  point.  You  should  mass 
your  force  at  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
is  to  come.  If  you  have  decided  to  win  success  in  that  partic- 
ular business,  stay  there,  and  conquer.  Many  persons  can 
make  a  grand  success  of  one  particular  thing,  but  they  cannot 
win  in  a  dozen  different  undertakings. 

In  these  days  of  constantly  multiplying  machinery  and 
appliances,  the  tendency  is  to  force  men  more  and  more  into 
special  lines  of  effort  if  they  would  succeed.  The  all-around 
physician,  w^ho  treated  man  or  beast  for  all  their  ailments,  and 
as  willingly  and  readily  extracted  your  teeth  as  administered 
medicine  to  you,  has  departed  (unless  indeed  you  may  find  him 
on  the  frontiers  of  civilization),  and  in  his  place  is  anotlier  who 
gives  sole  attention  to  some  special  bodily  organs,  or  diseases. 
So  also  the  lawyer,  who  was  once  supposed  to  know  and  prac- 
tice all  kinds  of  jurisprudence,  now  confines  himself  almost 
wholly  to  one  particular  branch  of  it.  The  same  thing  is  true 
also  of  almost  all  the  mechanical  trades.  Gkuments,  tools, 
machinery,  shoes,  etc.,  each  go  through  the  hands  of  many 
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persons,  who  are  expected  to  give  attention  to  the  making  of 
their  particular  part.  So  in  mercantile  affairs,  horticulture, 
gardening,  and  to  an  increasing  degree  in  farming,  th©  cc 
stant  tendency  is  to  some  specialty.  Whether  this  is  a 
tendency  or  not,  time  alone  can  determine.  One  deplorable 
effect  is  already  manifest,  namely,  making  the  operative  to  be 
but  an  adjunct  of  the  machine  at  which  he  works,  so  that  hie 
brain  too  often  partakes  of  the  ceaseless,  dull  monotony  of  hie 
machine.  Many  apparently  know  nothing  beyond  the  appi^ 
ratus  at  which  they  preside,  and,  alas  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race!  they  desire  nothing  more.  If  you  have  chosen  to  be  a 
mechanic  or  specialist,  you  should  be  on  your  guard  againet 
this  tendency  to  narrow  the  growth  of  the  mind  by  this  mere 
mechanical  absorption.  Tou  should  aim  to  make  the  very  beet 
development  of  yourself  that  it  is  possible  to  do.  Strive  to-day 
to  make  yourself  fit  for  something  better  to-morrow.  Resolve 
to  grow  mentally  and  morally.  Concentrate  your  energies  on 
it,  and  you  will  rise  to  better  and  nobler  things. 

See  what  a  single  aim  will  do  in  professional  life.  "Thie 
one  thing  I  do,"  cried  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles;  and  he 
resolutely  and  steadily  refused  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any 
possible  consideration  men  might  offer  him.  There  were  other 
apostles  of  the  Christ  also,  but  this  single  aim  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
led  him  to  **  labor  more  abundantly  than  they  all."  But  this 
"  one  thing  I  do,"  led  him  to  use  means  for  success,  and  to  send 
for  and  make  constant  use  of  "  books  and  parchments,"  and 
himself  *'  give  attention  to  reading,"  in  order  that  such  "profit- 
ing might  appear  to  men,"  with  the  result  that  his  infiuence 
over  the  thought  of  the  Christian  world  to-day  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  save  the  Christ,  whom 
he  served  so  gloriously.  A  similar  singleness  of  aim  has  put 
many  a  man  in  places  of  honor,  or  profit,  in  our  land  and  time^ 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  most  forbidding  obstacles. 

One  such  eminent  American  citizen,  in  one  of  his  public 
addresses,  said  of  himself  and  of  his  early  trials, ''  I  was  bom  in 
poverty;  want  sat  by  my  cradle.  '  I  know  what  it  is  to  ask  a 
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mother  for  bread  when  she  has  none  to  give."  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  says,  he  left  his  poor  New  Hampshire  home  to  earn 
thereafter  his  own  living  as  a  bond  boy  to  a  neighboring 
farmer.  He  was  to  serve  until  twenty-one  years  of  age;  to 
have  food  and  raiment,  one  month's  schooling  in  the  winter, 
and  six  sheep  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  when  his  time  of  service 
expired.  He  was  so  poor  that  up  to  his  twen ty -first  year  *' a 
single  dollar  would  cover  every  penny  he  had  ever  spent." 
But  from  his  childhood  he  had  an  inspiration  that  did  for  him 
what  a  fortune  could  not  have  done  without  it.  It  made  him 
great.  This  was  an  inspiration  for  knowledge,  inherited  per- 
chance from  his  mother,  who  was  "fond  of  reading."  And  so 
this  poor  bond  boy  began  his  service  by  reading  over  and  over 
again  a  New  Testament  a  neighbor  had  given  him,  and  the  few 
schoolbooks  he  could  get,  and  then  a  lady,  noticing  the  forlorn 
lad's  fondness  for  books,  began  to  lend  him  some  volumes  from 
her  husband's  library.  And  the  boy  toiled  in  the  fields  in 
summer  and  in  the  forest  in  winter,  till  the  evening  stars 
appeared,  and  then,  when  his  work  was  done,  ho  would  crouch 
by  the  kitchen  fire  (for  he  had  no  money  to  buy  lights),  and 
read  hour  after  hour,  and,  sometimes  forgetting  himself,  he 
would  read  till  the  morning  dawned.  His  employer  never  had 
cause  to  complain  that  he  neglected  his  tasks,  however  hard 
they  were,  for  the  lad  had  good  health,  and  was  an  industrious, 
willing  laborer.  At  the  end  of  his  indenture  he  had  read  near 
a  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  American  and  English  literature 
that  he  could  borrow;  works  of  history,  philosophy,  biography, 
and  general  literature.  He  sold  his  six  sheep  and  yoke  of  oxen 
for  eighty-six  dollars  cash,  and  that  seemed  a  fortune  to  him, 
who  up  to  that  hour  had  never  possessed  so  much  as  two 
dollars  in  money.  He  then  worked  a  few  months  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  small  pittance,  but  his  mind  had  grown,  and  he 
was  restless  to  do  better,  and  so  he  set  out  to  look  for  a  fortune 
elsewhere. 

After  he  had  become  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
be  told  the  citUens  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  when  there  on  a  yisit, 
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of  this  experience,  He  said;  **I  know  what  it  i0  to  traTel 
weary  miles  on  foot,  and  ask  my  fellow  men  to  gire  me  leave 
to  toll.  I  remember  that  in  1833  I  walked  into  your  village 
from  my  native  town,  and  went  through  your  mills  seeking 
employment.  If  anybody  had  offered  me  eight  or  nine  dollars 
a  month  I  should  have  accepted  it  gladly.  I  went  to  Salmoii 
Falls,  I  went  to  Dover,  I  went  to  New  Market,  and  tried  to  get 
work,  without  success;  I  returned  home  weary,  but  not  dis- 
couraged, and  put  my  pack  on  my  back,  and  walked  to  the 
town  where  I  now  live,  and  learned  the  mechanic's  trade.  I 
know  the  hard  lot  that  toiling  men  have  to  endure  in  this 
world,  and  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  conviction  of 
my  judgment,  puts  me  on  the  side  of  the  toiling  men  of  my 
country, — aye,  and  of  all  coimtries.  I  am  glad  the  workings 
men  of  Europe  are  getting  discontented  and  want  better  wages. 
I  thank  God  that  a  man  in  the  United  States  to-day  can  earn 
from  three  to  four  dollars  in  ten  hours'  work  easier  than  he 
could  forty  years  ago  earn  one  dollar  working  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours.  The  first  month  I  worked  after  I  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  I  went  into  the  woods,  drove  team,  cut  mill 
logs,  rose  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  worked  hard 
until  after  dark  at  night,  and  I  received  for  it  the  magnificent 
sum  of  six  dollars,  and,  when  I  got  the  money,  those  dollars 
looked  as  large  to  me  as  the  moon  looks  to-night." 

He  spent  a  dollar  and  five  cents  in  traveling  that  hundred 
miles  on  foot  to  Natick,  Mass.,  twenty-five  cents  of  it  for  a  pair 
of  slippers  to  ease  his  blistered  feet.  Then  this  future  statesman 
agreed  to  work  for  five  months  for  nothing,  that  he  might  learn 
the  trade  of  making  shoes.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  he 
found  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  and,  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  obtain  the  education  he  had  set  his  heart  on  getting, 
he  bought  his  release  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  began  trade  for 
himself,  working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  often  all  night  long 
as  well.  At  the  end  of  two  years  of  such  unremitting  toil,  he 
had  saved  several  hundred  dollars  towards  gaining  an  edoca- 
tlon  for  the  practioe  of  law,  but  now,  in  1886,  strength  and 
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health  gave  way,  and,  acting  under  the  physician's  advice,  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  rest  and  recreation.  Passing 
through  Maryland,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  what  he  had 
hitherto  only  heard  of,  the  slave  toiling  under  his  taskmaster, 
and  was  told  he  must  keep  silence  concerning  it  while  in  the 
state  of  Maryland.  While  in  Washington,  he  visited  the 
notorious  slave-pen  of  Williams,  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  and 
B  streets;  saw  men  and  women  sold  as  cattle  for  the  crime  of 
having  been  given  by  their  Creator  a  black  skin;  saw  husband 
and  wife,  mother  and  child,  separated,  manacled,  whipped, 
and  marched  off  to  a  doom  that  was  often  worse  than  death; 
saw  it  done  by  authority  of  the  Government.  What  the  effect 
was  upon  him,  he  himself  when  United  States  senator  has  told. 
In  an  address  given  at  Philadelphia,  in  1863,  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war,  he  said,  alluding  to  this  visit:  *'I  saw 
slavery  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  flag  that  waved  over  the 
Capitol.  I  saw  the  slave-pen,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
herded  for  the  markets  of  the  far  South;  and,  at  the  table  at 
which  sat  Senator  Morris  of  Ohio,  then  the  only  avowed  cham- 
pion of  freedom  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  I  expressed 
my  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  slave  traflBc,  in  the  capital  of 
this  democratic  and  Christian  republic.  I  was  promptly  told 
that  Senator  Morris  might  be  protected  in  speaking  against 
slavery  in  the  Senate,  but  that  I  should  not  be  protected  in 
uttering  such  sentiments.  I  left  the  capital  of  my  country  with 
the  unalterable  resolution  to  give  all  that  I  had,  and  all  that  I 
hoped  to  have,  of  power,  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  in 
America,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  that  resolution  a  living  faith 
from  that  day  to  this.  My  political  associates  from  that  hour 
to  the  present  have  always  been  guided  by  my  opposition  to 
slavery  in  every  form,  and  they  always  will  be  so  guided.  In 
twenty  years  of  political  life  I  may  have  committed  errors  of 
judgment,  but  I  have  ever  striven  to  write  my  name,  in  the 
words  of  William  Leggett,  Mn  ineffaceable  letters  on  the  aboli- 
tion record.'  Standing  here  to-night  in  the  presence  of  veteran 
•nti-davery  men,  I  can  say,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conyiction, 
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that  I  would  rather  haye  it  written  upon  the  humble  stone  that    ^ 
ghall  mark  the  spot  where  I  shall  repose  when  life's  labors  are    \ 
done,  *  He  did  what  he  could  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave,' 
than  to  have  it  recorded  that  he  filled  the  highest  station  q|r 
honor  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen." 

With  that  single  aim  before  him,  he  now  returned  to  studj 
at  the  Stafford  (N.  H.)  Academy,  laboring  at  his  books  with  ttte 
same  untiring  industry  that  he  had.  displayed  in  earning  money 
for  his  education.  Study  meant  business  to  him.  His  school 
life  was  unfortunately  cut  short  by  the  failure  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  his  hard  earnings,  and  he  returned  to 
Katick  and  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on  a  capital  of 
twelve  dollars.  He  continued  at  the  business  ten  years, 
employing  at  length  over  one  hundred  persons  in  his  business. 
During  all  this  time  he  never  forgot  his  one  purpose,  but,  by 
reading  and  the  constant  study  of  public  questions,  he  pressed 
steadily  towards  the  goal  he  had  set. 

When  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  first  as 
representative,  and  then  as  state  senator,  he  stoutly  and 
successfully  battled  for  the  removal  of  the  unjust  statutes  that 
discriminated  against  the  people  of  color  in  his  Commonwealth. 
On  the  third  day  of  February,  1846,  he  delivered  before  that 
body,  when  a  member  of  the  House,  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
ever  made  against  slavery.  In  it,  he  frankly  avowed,  "I  am 
an  abolitionist,  and  have  been  a  member  of  an  abolition  society 
for  nearly  ten  years.  I  am  proud  of  the  name  of  abolitionist 
I  glory  in  it.  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  full  share  of  the  odium 
that  may  now  or  hereafter  be  heaped  upon  it.  I  had  far  rather 
be  one  of  the  humblest  in  that  little  band  which  rallies  around 
the  glorious  standard  of  emancipation  than  to  have  been  the 
favorite  marshal  of  Napoleon,  and  have  led  the  Old  Guard  over 
a  hundred  fields  of  glory  and  renown."  It  took  an  uncom* 
monly  brave  man  to  declare  such  sentiments,  even  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  at  a  time  when  Methodist  ministeis  were 
expelled  from  their  conference  and  from  their  churches  in  that 
CloiQinoi)waf4tlt  for  simply  attending  an  ^boUtfoq  xpe^tin^. 
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But  this  man,  who,  as  a  homeless  and  penniless  jouth,  had 
entered  the  state  but  thirteen  years  before,  had  this  for  his 
political  creed,  **My  voice  and  my  vote  shall  ever  be  given  for 
the  equality  of  all  the  children  of  men,  before  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  United  States." 

In  1855,  when  forty-three  years  old,  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  succeed  Edward  Everett, 
who  had  resigned,  and  at  once  he  took  his  place  by  the  side  of 
his  famous  colleague,  Charles  Sumner,  at  a  time  when  the  halls 
of  Congress  were  ringing  with  the  fierce  invectives,  threats  of 
personal  violence,  and  oaths  of  fearful  import,  hurled  by  the 
men  of  the  South  against  all  who  dared  question  the  right  of  the 
demand  of  slavery  to  rule  the  land.  Five  years  before,  they  had, 
by  the  passage  of  the  fugitive-slave  act,  made  the  North  one 
vast  slave  hunting  field.  But  a  year  before  they  had  compelled 
Massachusetts  to  give  up  the  poor  fugitive,  Anthony  Burns,  and 
now,  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  their  victory 
seemed  complete;  for  had  not  a  senator  from  Indiana  publicly 
boasted  in  the  Senate  chamber,  that  in  his  free  state  they  now 
imposed  a  fine  upon  the  white  man  who  even  ventured  to  give 
employment  to  a  free  black  man?  Yet,  in  his  first  speech  in  the 
Senate,  Henry  Wilson  boldly  bore  to  these  men  this  message  as 
from  the  North:  "  We  mean,  sir,  to  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  men,  who,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  '  have  sworn  on 
the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  to  every  kind  of  oppression  of 
the  mind  and  body  of  man.' "  And  when  the  same  year,  in  a 
notable  political  gathering,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  with 
pistol  in  hand,  approached  him  and  denounced  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  he  replied  to  him  that  his 
'^threats  had  no  terror  for  freemen";  that  he  was  then  and 
there  ready  to  meet  "  argument  with  argument,  scorn  with 
scorn,  and,  if  need  be,  blow  with  blow;  for  God  had  given  him 
an  arm  ready  and  able  to  protect  his  head."  It  was  time  that 
champions  of  slavery  in  the  South  should  realize  the  fact,  '^  that 
the  past  was  theirs,  the  future  ours." 

Those  were  the  da78  of  border  ruffianism,  when  hundreds 
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of  defenseless  men  and  women  and  children  were  wantonly 
murdered  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere^  by  the  defenders  and  pn>pa- 
gators  of  slavery,  for  daring  peacefully  to  resist  their  attempt 
to  make  of  Kansas^  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  people,  and  of 
the  statutes,  a  slave  state.  But  how  bravely,  mercilessly,  be- 
cause truthfully,  Mr,  Wilson  exposed  the  weakness  of  th« 
president  who  did  not  prevent  those  murders  and  outrages,  and 
the  fawning  sycophancy  of  the  politicians  of  the  North  who 
apologized  for  them,  and  how  heroically  he  denounced  to  their 
faces  the  defenders  of  those  crimes,  and  of  the  crimes  of  human 
slavery,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  when  one  of  their  number, 
Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  had  made  his  dastardly 
and  murderous  assault  in  the  Senate  upon  Charles  Sumner. 

Let  the  files  of  the  ^*  Congressional  Globe"  show  his  intense 
patriotism,  his  broad  statesmanship,  both  before  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  and  after  its  close,  all  of  which 
is  too  well  known  to  be  here  repeated.  Massachusetts  kept  this 
man  of  single  aim  as  her  senator  until  he  saw  the  liberation  of 
millions  of  bondmen,  and  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
most  gigantic  conspiracy  against  human  progress  that  the  cen- 
turies had  known;  and  then  when  General  Grant  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  1872,  she  gave  him  to  preside 
as  vice-president  of  the  country  over  the  legislative  body  where, 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  he  had  been  the  bravest,  most 
patriotic,  most  hard  working,  and  incorruptible  member.  So 
scrupulous  had  he  been  not  to  make  his  exalted  position  a  means 
of  worldly  gain,  that  when  this  Natick  cobbler,  the  sworn  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  whose  one  question  as  to  measures  or  acts  was 
ever,  "  Is  it  right,  will  it  do  good?  '*  came  to  be  inaugurated  as 
vice-president  of  his  country,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his 
fellow  senator,  Charles  Sumner,  one  hundred  dollars  to  meet  the 
necessary  expense  of  the  occasion.  By  his  energy,  his  ability, 
and  uprightness,  he  has  shown  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  boy 
in  the  land  that  there  are  no  barriers  which  can  prevent  his 
success  if  he  enters  upon  his  career  with  right  principles  and 
single  aim. 
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It  was  said  of  William  Wilberf  orce  at  his  death,  that ''  he 
had  gone  to  God  with  the  shackles  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
West  India  slaves  in  his  hands,"  but  Henry  Wilson,  the  poor 
bond  boy,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  breaking  the 
shackleo  irom  tour  and  a  half  millions.  That  purpose  formed 
at  the  slave-pen  in  Washington  was  well  carried  out,  not  indeed 
as  he  had  exi>ected,  but  as  God  willed  it. 
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Climbing  the  Ladder  of  Success. 


JOHN  C.  DUEBER,  President  Hamptkn  Watch  Co,,  Canton,  Otik>, 


THAT  famous  English  prime  minister,  George  Cannings 
who,  with  Lord  Brougham,  was  accounted  the  most 
famous  poMtical  orator  of  the  time,  was  bom  of  poor 
parents.  When  but  a  year  old,  his  father  died,  and  the  motlier 
to  earn  her  Hving  became  an  actress.  The  wandering  life  of 
the  mother  worked  disaster  to  her  bright  boy.  He  began  to  be 
dissipated  when  but  a  lad  and  would  soon  have  gone  to  ruin  if 
Moody,  the  actor,  had  not  persuaded  the  boy's  uncle,  a  man  of 
property,  to  take  him  and  educate  him»  The  uncle  consented 
on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  his  way  wardness,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school.  Here  he  took 
for  his  motto,  **  I  must  work  if  I  would  win,"  and  applied  him- 
self with  such  diligence  to  his  studies  as  to  become  the  first 
scholar  in  his  class,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  debatinff 
society. 

At  eighteen  he  entered  Oxford  College,  and,  refusing  to  en* 
gage  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  his  studies,  having,  as  he  told  a  friend,  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  view.  Graduating  with  high  honors,  he  entered 
Parliament  when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  as  an  adherent 
and  firm  supporter  of  that  eminent  statesman,  William  Pitt. 
He  became  one  of  his  secretaries  and  rose  at  length  to  be  pre- 
mier of  the  realm.  He  aimed  at  the  top  and  by  energy  and  ap- 
plication won  renown  and  very  early  reached  the  goal  he  had 
set  for  himself. 

At  that  same  University  of  Oxford,  fifty  years  before  Ctei^h 
Ding's  time,  a  poor  lad  had  come  like  him  tbirBting  for  iP)ow|^ 
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edge,  and  longing  to  rise.  He  entered  the  school  as  chore  boy, 
and  paid  his  way  by  blacking  the  shoes  of  the  professors  and 
students.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  vicious  boy,  but  he  at  times 
had  tried  to  help  his  mother  (a  widow  who  kept  a  small  inn  at 
Bristol)  by  sweeping  and  mopping  the  room.  But  one  day 
Thomas  k  Kempis's  book  had  fallen  into  his  hands  through  some 
means,  and  it  had  changed  tlie  current  of  his  life.  The  lad 
said  he  was  not  above  hard  work,  and  if  possible  he  would  like 
to  work  his  way  through  college.  So  he  blacked  shoes  and  did 
chores  for  a  living,  and  studied  as  he  could. 

The  morals  of  the  university  were  very  low ;  infidelity  ran 
wild  among  both  professors  and  students,  and  this  lad  of  six- 
teen, who  insisted  upon  a  strict  religious  course  of  life,  was  most 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  them. 

The  poor  boy  had  set  his  mind  upon  being  a  great  preacher, 
and  undismayed  he  wandered  out  into  the  surrounding  fields, 
where  he  would  recite  his  sermons  and  meditate  and  pray.  He 
had  a  marvelous  voice,  but  not  one  of  those  who  mocked  at  him 
ever  for  one  moment  dreamed  that  the  bootblack  was  destined 
to  become  the  fiaming  evangel  of  England  and  America  and 
the  most  wonderful  pulpit  orator  the  world  has  yet  seen,  a 
man  who  could,  as  Garrick,  the  actor,  said  of  him,  make  men 
laugh  or  cry  by  his  intonation  of  the  word  Mesopotamia. 

The  majority  of  his  fellow  students  were  content  with  medi- 
ocrity and  are  unknown,  while  the  name  of  George  Whitefield, 
whose  body  awaits  the  resurrection  morning  in  the  old  church 
at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  is  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
millions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  very  angel  of  God. 

If  you  look  over  the  line  of  great  men  of  any  age,  you  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  there  was  something 
within  them  that  impelled  them  to  rise.  What  was  it?  Supe- 
rior mental  endowments?  Very  rarely.  Was  it  greater,  or 
better,  or  earlier  advantages  of  education?  No,  generally  the 
opposite.  Was  it  greater  physical  force?  But  seldom,  if  at  all. 
What,  then,  was  it?  Almost  invariably  there  is  but  one 
uisweri  vis.!  the  power  of  wHL 
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Men  differ  greatly  in  intellect,  but  will  is  not  intellect.  The 
natural  appetite  and  desires  of  men,  while  nearly  uniform,  yet 
vary  in  intensity;  but  will  is  not  appetite  nor  desire.  The  cause 
of  a  fact  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  fact  itself ^  and 
here  is  a  fact,  that  the  masses  of  men  seem  content  to  remain 
at  a  common  level  of  desire  and  aspiration,  which  level  is  as 
yet  at  the  bottom,  where  of  necessity  the  competition  must  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers  be  greater,  while  only  here  and 
there  one  out  of  the  mass  rises  above  his  fellows.  For 
instance,  in  business  life  there  are  many  mechanics  now  in  the 
industrial  world,  but  few  of  them  are  what  may  be  term| 
really  first-class. 

There   are    many  lawyers^  but  veiy  few  are  first  classT 
Wherever   you   may  go,  a   first-class   orator,  or   reader,    or 
teacher,  or  preacher,  or  merchant,  is  rarely  found,  and  when 
found  no  one  of  them  is  exceptionally  endowed  with  intellect 
above  his  fellow  men.    It  is  often  found  that  many  others  had 
similar  desires  and  aspirations,  but  they  did  not  rise,  while 
these  few  did.     Why?     Scan  it  closely,  and  you  find   thafe' 
these  willed  to  rise.     They  resolved  to  be  masters  of  circum- 
stances, while  the  masses  drifted  with  those  circumstances. 
Because  their  parents  were  poor  was  only  to  these  a  reaeoa 
why  they  should  not  remain  so.    DifScuIties  were  not  obstaclee, 
least  of  all  were  they  a  cause  for  discouragement  or  an  excuee 
for  a  defeat.  Why,  diflBculties  and  obstacles  were  the  very  things 
made  for  the  will  to  combat  and  overcome  1    If  not,  what  need 
of  a  will  at  all?  What  is  will  for  but  for  combat  and  rule?  Is  the 
strife  unequal?    Then  the  more  glory  to  the  conqueror.    Surely 
it  is  no  great  thing  if  Xerxes  with  his  millions  overcame  Leon- 
idas.    Not  to  do  it  is  a  disgrace.    But  for  Leonidas  with  his 
Spartan  band  of  six  hundred  to  overcome  Xerxes's  millions,  ay, 
that  were  immortal  renown!    So  these  men  of  success  set  theix 
will  in  array  against  the  natural  things  made  for  wills  to  con- 
tend with  and  overcame  them,  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  iC  ' 
tt  was  no  mystery  or  fortunate  combination  of  circumstaiiees, 
ttumgh,  as  said  before,  these  are  often  great  aids  to  suooeei^ 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  necessarily  easier  to  overcome  a  little  diffi- 
culty than  a  multitude  of  greater  ones. 

Two  young  men,  students  of  Yale  College,  were  one  day 
discussing  their  future  plans,  when  one  of  them  declared  it  to 
be  his  purpose  to  become  a  member  of  Congress  within  six 
years.  His  companion  generously  laughed  at  what  he  imagined 
was  a  fond  conceit.  Said  the  other,  "  If  I  did  not  believe  that 
I  shall  be  a  member  of  Congress  within  six  years  from  to-day  1 
would  immediately  leave  college."  He  had  decided  on  his 
plans;  he  was  fitting  himself  accordingly.  He  had  set  his  will 
to  accomplish  it  if  life  and  health  remained  to  him,  and  within 
the  six  years  John  C.  Calhoun  became  a  member  of  Congress 
and  was  destined  to  wield  an  influence  by  force  of  his  will,  the 
evil  results  of  which  yet  abide  in  our  country. 

Our  minds  are  the  vital  force  that  deals  with  and  governs  to 
a  large  extent  physical  facts,  and  the  will  is  the  vital  force  of 
the  mind  without  which  mind  seems  useless  and  simply  the 
creature  of  every  whim  of  desire  or  gust  of  passion.  Who  can 
estimate  the  power  of  will? 

But  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  immense 
armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  with  their  allies,  strug- 
gled during  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  conquer  the  indomitable 
will  of  a  single  man,  the  flute  player  of  Potsdam,  and  failed. 
Again  and  again  they  sought  to  overwhelm  him  with  armies 
that  outnumbered  his  three  to  one;  armies  led  by  veteran  gen- 
erals who  had  won  many  a  bloody  fleld.  But  the  flute  player 
knew  that  if  he  yielded  the  rising  nationality  of  Prussia  would 
be  extinguished.  He  must  conquer  or  perish.  And  so  he  set 
his  mighty  will  in  array  and  on  the  awful  fields  of  Kossbach, 
Leuthen,  and  Zorndorf  he  heroically  beat  back  his  foes.  They 
had  eighty  millions  of  people  from  which  to  recruit  their  armies 
while  he  had  less  than  four.  So  it  came  to  pass  when  the  sun 
went  down  on  the  dreadful  field  of  Kunersdorf,  twenty  thousand 
of  his  army  lay  dead  and  he  had  left  scarce  three  thousand. 
What  wonder  that  he  was  on  the  borders  of  despair? 

But  the  wonderful  will  of  Frederick  the  Qreat^  held  by  th# 
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si»em  necessity  to  conquer  or  die,  rose  up  from  this  as   fpoi 
many  another  defeat  and  stalked  forth  defiantly,  even  menac- 
ingly, at  the  lastj  against  the  combined  armies  of  Europe,  am 
oompelled  them  to  forego  their  purpose  to  divide  his  little  kin^ 
dom  among  them,  and  to  recognize  Prussia  as  thereafter  one 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  a  rank  which  since  she   has 
easily  maintained.     The  will  of  Frederick  IL  made  the  G( 
many  of  to-day,  and  ia  it,  and  by  it,  ha  yet  lives  on  earUi. 
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footprints  of  Palltire. 

Bbt.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


WHAT  if  you  and  I  should  make  a  failure  of  life?  One  of 
the  lamentable  facts  about  a  failure  is  that  it  can  never 
be  a  blank.  Always  somebody  or  something  suffers  loss 
by  it.  For  our  failures  strike  two  ways, — backward  and  for- 
ward ;  backward  to  those  whose  hopes  for  our  success  are 
blasted,  and  whose  pain  we  cannot  measure,  and  forward  to 
one's  posterity,  who  will  never  cease  to  be  affected  by  it.  By 
far  the  worst  part  of  a  wrong  act  or  course  of  life  is  its  effect 
upon  the  future  of  those  who  were  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
the  wrong.  What  burdens  are  laid  on  others  by  our  failures! 
"Gather  up  my  influence  and  bury  it  with  me,'*  cried  a  dying 
man.  As  well  ask  us  to  turn  back  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
Why  1  the  influence  of  the  first  man  has  not  yet  ceased  on  earth, 
though  sixty  centuries  have  elapsed  since  he  departed. 

And,  then,  very  many  failures  might  be  so  easily  avoided  if 
we  only  knew,  or  if  we  gave  heed  when  we  knew!  He  who  has 
gone  over  a  road  can  tell  its  dangerous  places  and  bypaths; 
and,  if  he  has  placed  danger  signals  there  to  warn  fellow  trav- 
elers, they  surely  ought  not  to  neglect  such  signs  and  deliber- 
ately court  harm  and  loss  by  ignoring  his  kind  foresight  and 
care  for  them.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the  many  eminent  ex- 
amples of  successful  business  life  that  have  been  furnished 
to  them,  it  is  said  that  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  merchants 
of  this  country  either  become  bankrupt,  or  fail  to  gain  a  com- 
petency, and  so  die  poor.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  fail  and  s^ 
few  succeed?  He  who  will  solve  this  problem  is  surely  a  bene- 
factor to  mankind.    In  the  city  of  Boeton,  for  instancCi  it  has 
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been  found  that  within  a  period  of  forty  years  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  out  of  a  thousand  business  men  either  failed  i 
their  business,  or  died  poor  men,  while  again,  taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  not  one  man  in  four,  at  his  death,  ever  leaTM 
property  enough  to  require  a  will,  or  an  executor;  and  I3ii% 
too,  in  the  richest  country  on  the  earth  I 

Is  man  then  made  to  toil  in  vain,  or  is  there  a  cause  for 
failures?  I  know  indeed  that  men  talk  of  nature  as  being  ( 
structed  and  run  only  in  accord  with  what  they  call  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  that  all  her  rewards  are  to  be  given 
only  to  the  few  of  mighty  will  or  passion  who  rightly  swallow 
up  the  substance,  if  they  do  not  the  person,  of  the  many.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  failure  is  the  normal  lot  of 
man,  no  more  than  I  believe  that  pain  is  his  natural  condition. 
Nature  has  made  no  provision  in  the  human  body  for  pain. 
There  is  no  contrivance  nor  organ  whatever  for  it.  If  pain 
comes,  it  comes  as  a  result  of  violating  nature's  wise  and  benef- 
icent laws  for  the  well-being  of  the  body.  Man  was  not  made 
for  pain,  and,  be  it  noted,  pain  is  always  in  the  first  instances 
\{iused  by  taking  into  the  body  an  element  foreign  to  it,  and  the 
-j^ensation  we  call  pain  is  nature's  protest  against  its  presence. 
Pain  is  not  ingrained  in  nature,  and,  when  it  comes  to  lis,  it 
comes  as  a  friend  to  warn  us,  or,  at  the  last,  as  a  sheriff  to 
arrest  the  persistent  transgressor. 

You  may  carry  the  analogy  if  you  please  into  business  life. 
Man  was  made  for  success.  Yet  the  multitudes  fail.  And 
then  we  say  that  success  is  the  exception  and  failure  the  'rule 
of  life.  Not  so.  The  simple  fact  is  that  very  many  men  enter 
upon  a  business  career  foredoomed  to  failure  because  they 
ignore  the  greatest  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  righteousness. 

Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  this  world  was  constructed 
according  to  righteousness,  and  the  surest  way  to  lose  its  gold  is 
to  forsake  or  ignore  the  God  who  made  the  gold  for  humanity's 
need.  True,  there  are  many  who  consider  goodness  as  natu* 
rally  and  necessarily  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
who  stoutly  affirm  that  righteousness  is  not  a  factor  to  be  eon* 
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ridered  in  trade, — especially  in  Wall  street,  or  at  a  horse  mart. 
Yet,  over  against  such  teaching  stands  the  mighty  fact  that  all 
the  world's  great  mines  and  all  the  vast  resources  of  her  material 
wealth  are  to-day  in  the  hands  of  avowedly  Christian  nations, 
while  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  the  property  and  of  all  the 
great  money  producing  enterprises  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  are  controlled  and  conducted  by  avowedly  moral 
if  not  by  professedly  Christian  men.  Hence  it  is  rather  late  in 
the  ages  to  attempt  to  teach  men  that  the  sure  way  to  obtain 
wealth  is  to  forsake  the  God  who  created  that  wealth. 

Why,  if  there  is  one  fact  that  stands  out  like  a  mighty 
mountain  peak  towering  over  all  others,  it  is  this,  that  virtue  is 
the  indispensable  condition  among  men  for  obtaining  security 
of  person  and  of  property,  and  for  maintaining  peace,  and  for 
securing  human  happiness. 

All  the  regulations  for  human  society  among  civilized  peoples 
are  made  to  protect  virtue,  and  to  repress  vice.  And  the  more 
advanced  the  civilization  becomes,  the  more  indispensable,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society,  is  virtue  found  to  be.  Suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  regulations  governing  men  were  now 
reversed  so  that  they  fostered  and  protected  vice,  and  punished 
and  suppressed  virtue;  what  a  monstrous,  inhuman  condition  of 
affairs  it  would  be!  Whose  purity,  property,  honor,  or  good 
name  would  be  secure?  Indeed,  who  could  gain  wealth  or  a 
good  name  under  such  conditions?  So,  then,  whether  experi- 
ence has  taught  men  that  virtue  is  a  necessity  of  civilization,  or 
whether  virtue  is  imbedded  in  the  very  constitution  of  nature, 
still  the  one  great  fact  confronts  us,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  suc- 
cess at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  be  virtuous,  that  is, 
righteous,  for  that  is  the  same  thing.  And  it  is  because  they 
ignore  this  fundamental  fact  of  nature  that  so  many  men 
in  every  decade  are  financially  and  morally  ruined. 

Listen  to  this  true  recital.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  an  old  man  lay  dying. 
He  was  desolate,  friendless,  hopeless,  and  poor,  so  poor  as  to 
haye  been  in  his  last  years  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a 
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Scotch  woman  who  had  known  him  in  other  days.  Yet,  thia  ' 
man  had  been  born  to  fortune  and  to  fame^  for  his  father 
man  of  wealth  and  large  attainments.  But  few,  if  any,  jowag 
nlen  have  ever  had  better  opportunities  for  obtaining  Aimfw^t 
success.  Nature  had  endowed  this  man  with  all  her  finest  gifta 
He  was  so  brilliant  of  intellect  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  Prino^ 
ton  College  at  eleven  years  of  age.  His  father  had  been  prati- 
dent  of  that  institution,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
time,  whether  as  educator,  scholar,  author,  or  preacher.  His 
mother  was  the  noblest  daughter  of  the  most  renowned  clergy- 
man New  England  ever  produced.  His  sister  had,  while  living, 
been  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  justices  of  Connecticut,  and 
this  dying,  forsaken  old  man  had  himself  once  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  he  might  easily  have  been  its 
president,  honored  and  honorable  in  life  and  in  death,  if  he  had 
not  despised  the  law  of  righteousness,  and  substituted  intrigue 
and  an  iron  will  for  moral  principles  wherewith  to  guide  his  life. 
Do  you  ask  how  came  he,  who  had  been  so  nobly  bom,  to 
make  so  fearful  a  mistake?  He  had  stood  one  time  at  the 
parting  of  ways  where  God  calls  men,  and  another  man  had 
directed  him  wrong.  It  happened  on  this  wise:  When  a  student 
in  college  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  soul  was  greatly  stirred  by  a- 
religious  revival  then  sweeping  over  the  place,  and  the  president 
of  the  college,  to  whom  he  went  for  advice  in  the  hour  of  his 
soul's  need,  had  called  the  religious  fervor  '* fanaticism";  and, 
when  still  unsatisfied,  some  months  later,  he  again  sought  in- 
struction of  another  noted  divine,  similar  advice  was  given  him, 
and  he  believed  them,  and  then  Aaron  Burr  forsook  the  faith  of 
his  father  and  mother  for  the  then  popular  and  loose  morality 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  was  the  fruits  of  this  apostasy  that 
led  men  to  distrust  the  most  brilliant  lawyer  of  his  day,  and 
caused  his  own  political  party  to  forsake  him;  and  that  then  led 
him  to  seek  to  retrieve  on  the  "field  of  honor"  (!)  his  waning 
political  fortunes  by  taking  the  life  of  his  rival,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  on  that  fatal  early  morning  of 
July  7th,  1804.    And  then  came  in  rapid  succession  his  flight  for 
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safety  from  the  wrath  of  his  fellow  men;  his  lurid  dreams  of  an 
empire,  and  his  long  six  months'  trial  for  treason,  with  his  after 
years  of  wandering  in  Europe  as  an  outcast  among  men;  and 
then  the  years  of  final  recklessness  and  licentiousness,  to  the 
end.  Oh,  if  the  finger  posts  had  only  pointed  right  when  he 
stood  an  awakened  lad  before  Drs.  Witherspoon  and  Bellamy! 
And  yet  the  man  who  was  so  loved  by  such  a  daughter  as 
Theodosia  Burr  could  not  be  wholly  bad.  Young  man,  Solomon 
was  right  wHen  he  declared  that  '^  righteousness  tendeth  to 
life";  and  Paul  but  wrote  nature's  law  when  he  said  that  Godli- 
ness ''has  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come." 


'f« 
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Kbv.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  f.icts  testified  to  by  human  ezpe* 
rience  in  all  civilized  lands  is  this — that  it  is  disgracefo) 
not  to  work.  Men  in  every  age  of  the  world  have  scorned 
the  idler.  They  have  sought  to  instruct  him  by  example 
of  industry;  they  have  admonished  him  by  the  proverbs  of  the 
wise;  they  have  railed  at  him  in  song;  sought  to  reform  him  by 
law,  and  yet,  like  the  poor,  he  is  ever  with  them.  Indeed,  the 
poor  are  mainly  his  offspring,  and,  but  for  him,  they  would 
almost  disappear  from  the  earth. 

The  drones  in  the  hive  of  human  industry  must  needs  eat^ 
and  so  the  toilers  must  produce,  not  alone  for  themselves,  but 
for  these  cumberers  of  the  ground.  If  labor  was  not  so  bounte- 
ously rewarded  the  world  would  starve,  for  there  is  at  no  time 
enough  food  stored  within  the  houses  of  the  earth  to  support  its 
people  for  two  years  without  a  harvest.  Hence  the  toilers  must 
not  only  delve,  and  plant,  and  reap  year  after  year,  whereby  to 
feed  and  clothe  themselves,  but  they  are  obliged  also  to  provide 
for  these  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  This  class  of  gentry, 
whether  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  or  decorated  with  rags, 
are  fond  of  saying  that  '*the  world  owes  them  a  living,'*  —  an 
assertion  utterly  absurd,  and  wholly  untrue.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  a  "do-nothing,"  but  why  add  falsehood  to  shame  liy 
claiming  assets  never  possessed  ?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  '*  if 
any  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat."  Paul  the  Apostle 
did  not  originate  that  law.  It  is  imbedded  in  the  very  struciuTe 
of  the  world. 
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How  wonderfully  rich  our  country  is  in  its  material  resourcesi 
ITou  might  put  the  entire  population  of  the  world  in  our  own 
fair  land,  and  easily  support  them  all,  so  bountifully  has  Qod 
provided  for  this  land.  Yet  for  hundreds  of  years  a  few  thou- 
sand Indians  owned  it  all,  and  well-nigh  starved  to  death  in  it, 
leould  have  starved  but  for  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  they  killed. 
Why?  They  were  idlers,  and  shirked  honest  work.  How  rich 
this  world  might  be  if  there  were  no  idlers  in  it!  In  1892 
the  cash  value  of  the  work  produced  by  the  toilers  in  this 
country  alone  in  that  one  year  was  seven  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars.  If  now  the  millions  of  soldiers,  policemen,  keepers  of 
prisons  and  reformatories,  throughout  all  lands,  who  have  to 
depend  upon  the  toilers  for  their  bread  while  they  are  taking 
care  of  the  mischievous  and  vicious  idlers,  could  be  released  to 
do  honest  work,  and  together  with  the  idlers  each  earned  his 
own  living,  this  would  be  a  world  of  wealth  and  comfort. 

God  designed  that  men  should  be  rich.  So  he  stored  the 
world  underneath  with  uncountable  treasures  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  gems,  and  vast  reservoirs  of  fuel,  and  stocked 
the  soil  with  great  wealth-producing  power,  and  crowded  the 
seas  and  air  with  immense  material  for  making  it.  Yes,  the 
Almighty  is  immensely  wealthy  himself,  and  he  would  have 
his  children  so.  Sin,  the  sin  of  idleness,  makes  them  poor.  If 
Mother  Eve  had  been  busily  at  work  so  that  she  had  no  time  to 
gossip  with  the  serpent,  she  and  her  husband  might  have  stayed 
in  Eden,  and  lived  in  luxury,  but  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so 
now,  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do," 
and,  if  you  neglect  work  in  Eden,  you  may  have  to  do  a  worse 
and  harder  kind  outside.  There  is  one  thing  which  men  and 
women  have  inherited,  and  it  seems  to  have  struck  in  very 
deep, — it  is  laziness.  Surely,  if  you  judge  by  the  fruits  of  idle- 
ness, it  must  be  a  sin  not  to  be  doing  some  kind  of  honest  work. 
What  stores  of  wisdom,  what  nobility  of  knowledge,  labor 
brings!  And  you  cannot  have  it  without  labor,  and  hard  labor, 
toa  Learning  is  not  an  instinct,  but  an  acquisition,  and  we 
■hall  never  get  beyond  the  need  of  having  more  and  more 
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knowledge.    Knowledge,  like  the  Creator's  works^  is  boundless^ 
in  extent,  and  will  continue  while  they  endure.     "  Knowled| 


is  power."  Labor  alone  secures  it  He  who  would  excel : 
work  for  it,  and  by  his  labor  he  becomes  dignified.  If  Minlf^^ 
the  Archangel,  were  sent  from  heaven  to  sweep  the  muddj 
streets  of  earth,  the  lowly  work  would  not  lower  Atm,  but  how 
mightily  he  would  elevate  the  task  I  How  honorable  thereafter 
street  sweeping  would  be  among  the  children  of  meni  Yoa 
have  been  given  your  work  to  do.  It  may  be  lowly.  It  may  be 
uncongenial,  but  if  it  is  for  you  to  do,  do  it.  Do  it  with  yoor 
might.  Do  it  the  best  you  know  how.  By  doing  well  the  litUe^ 
you  will  be  fitted  for  the  greater  tasks  and  responsibilitiee  of 
life;  then  the  worker  and  the  work  alike  become  itnmortaL 

By  the  light  of  torches  in  the  early  morning  of  March  9, 
1791,  an  old  man,  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  was  carried  to  his 
burial.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  tireless  workers  this 
world  has  ever  known.  He  literally  defied  death  by  his  im- 
mense labor,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  great  personality  in  an- 
told  blessings  upon  the  lives  of  more  millions  of  men  and  women 
than  any  other  one  man  has  done  since  the  days  of  Christ.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  English  rector,  whose  life  had  been  an  un- 
ceasing struggle  with  poverty,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
debt,  and  who  died  in  debt,  and  so  this  boy  was  early  inured  to 
privation  and  toil.  Twice  the  father's  house  had  been  set  on 
fire  at  night  by  the  rabble  whom  that  father's  faithfulness  had 
offended,  and  the  inmates  by  wading  through  flames  had  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  On  the  second  occasion,  this  lad,  then 
five  years  old,  was  forgotten  in  his  chamber,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  as  the  roof  fell  in,  he  was  providentially  rescued  from 
the  burning  building  by  two  of  the  neighbors.  He  was  one  of 
nineteen  children,  ten  of  whom  lived  to  mature  years.  They 
constituted  a  most  remarkable  family.  The  celebrated  com* 
mentator,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  says,  "  Such  a  family  I  have  never 
read  of,  heard  of,  or  known;  nor,  since  the  days  of  Abraham, 
has  there  ever  been  a  family  to  which  the  human  race  has  been 
more  indebted.  **  John  Wesley  and  bis  brother  Charles  were  the 
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product  of  noble  ancestors.  The  man  who  has  good,  pure 
blood  in  his  veins,  ought  to  thank  God  for  this  inheritance,  even 
though  he  leaves  his  parents'  home  without  a  farthing.  To  be 
well-bom  is  in  itself  a  fortune,  and  John  Wesley  was  well- 
bom.  His  father  was  an  able,  faithful,  and  talented  preacher 
and  a  writer  of  note,  but  it  was  from  his  mother  that  John 
derived  most  of  the  great  characteristics  that  made  him  so 
renowned.  This  woman,  Susanna  Wesley,  was  a  marvel.  She 
was  not  only  the  mother  and  nurse  of  her  many  children,  but 
their  schoolmistress  and  priestess  as  well.  Her  educational  and 
religious  system  of  instruction  had  some  most  extraordinary 
points,  and  was  conducted  solely  by  herself.  The  children,  of 
whom  there  were  thirteen  at  home  at  one  time,  **had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  loving  family  in  the  country." 

Mrs.  Wesley  had  a  fine  education  and  many  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  beautiful  of  form  and  person,  and  a  woman 
of  rare  energy,  tact,  good  sense,  and  decision,  and  withal  in- 
tensely religious.  She  so  molded  the  character  of  her  children  in 
their  childhood  that  when  John  Wesley  finally  left  his  parental 
home,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  become  a  student  in  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  then  three  years  later  to  enter  the  University 
at  Oxford,  he  had  already  received  from  his  mother  those  prime 
qualities  of  method,  punctuality,  diligence,  energy,  and  piety, 
which  he  afterward  developed  into  that  vast  system  of  ecclesi- 
asticism  and  doctrine  now  extended  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  popularly  known  as  Methodism,  so  that  Susanna 
Wesley  has  justly  been  called,  "the  mother  of  Methodism." 
As  a  clergyman,  John  Wesley  "  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the 
world  unquestionably  pre-eminent  in  religious  labors  above  that 
of  any  other  man  since  the  Apostolic  age." 

A  single  great  practical  life  has  more  than  once  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  A  single  poor,  drudging 
mechanic  has  by  his  invention  of  a  machine,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  force,  more  than  once  doubled  the  energy  and  wealth 
of  mankind.  Steam  was  as  mighty  in  .the  days  of  Abraham 
as  it  was  when  Qeorge  Stephenson  yoked  it  to  his  engine  to  do 
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the  world's  work.  How  it  has  since  empowered,  enriohec^ 
blessed  the  nations!  Electricity  has  been  lying  around  looser 
waiting  for  some  practical  mind  to  use  it  since  the  very  dawn  of 
the  worlds  and,  when  the  man  appears,  it  is  his  fate  to  be  flrat 
regarded,  as  Morse  was,  as  a  cracked-brained  enthusiast,  and 
later  on  as  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  age. 

So  John  Wesley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men, 
was  cast  out  from  the  churches  and  denounced  as  a  wild  vision- 
ary,  and  mischief  maker,  and  a  teacher  of  sedition  and  hereby, 
by  the  very  men  who,  ere  he  died,  came  to  regard  him  rever- 
ently as  the  instriunent  in  God's  hands  for  rescuing  England 
from  the  "virtual  heathenism  into  which  it  had  lapsed";  and 
for  saving.the  whole  Reformation  movement  started  by  Martin 
Luther,  from  the  "imminent  ruin  hanging  over  it,"  and  for 
again  reviving  that  vital  "religion  that  was  dying  in  the 
world,"  and  they  proclaimed  him  as  the  greatest  mind  that  had 
appeared  in  the  religious  world  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  he  preached  on  an  average  fifteen 
sermons  a  week;  he  wrote  incessantly  with  his  pen,  and  pub- 
lished hundreds  of  volumes  of  books,  tracts,  magazines, 
treatises  on  almost  all  useful  subjects,  classical,  moral,  and 
religious;  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
by  coach;  he  was  often  mobbed,  and  for  years  was  constantly 
threatened  with  death  by  men  of  violence;  his  life  was  often  in 
peril  on  land  and  sea;  he  had  often  the  largest  congregation  to 
hear  him  that  ever  were  gathered  in  modern  ages,  numbering 
sometimes  more  than  thirty  thousand. 

He  erected  hundreds  of  schools,  chapels,  churches;  educated 
thousands  on  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and,  though  having 
an  income  from  his  books  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  he 
religiously  and  constantly  gave  it  away  to  the  poor,  and  to 
spread  the  gospel  he  preached,  and  at  his  death  he  had  barely 
enough  to  bury  him  decently.  He  was  as  saving  of  his  time  as 
ever  a  miser  was  of  gold;  each  hour  had  its  task.  His  favorite 
mazim  was,  ''Alwa79  m  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry."    His 
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first  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  thousands  of  men  he  sent  forth 
to  preach  was,  "  Be  diligent;  never  be  unemployed;  never  be 
triflingly  employed;  never  while  away  time;  never  spend  any 
more  time  at  any  place  than  is  strictly  necessary." 

Circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  developing  great  men, 
but  they  do  not  create  them.  John  Wesley  turned  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
religious  world,  which  by  its  beneficent  results  entitles  him  to 
be  justly  ranked  among  the  great  men  of  the  ages. 

This  illustrious  man  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  dignity 
of  labor.  His  greatness  was  the  result  of  his  incessant  diligence. 
The  world  honors  honest  labor,  but  despises  the  idler. 


Character  as  Capital. 


B.  0.  AYLESWORTH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  lowm. 


THE  age  still  throbs,  though  not  so  painfully,  with  an 
ness  for  industrial  wealth. 
But  a  better  age  is  coming,  the  age  of  Character.  Al- 
ready the  unrest  of  the  closing  century  is  quieted  by  hope  in  the 
next.  Great  hearts  have  the  pulse  at  last  of  the  world's  Qr^t 
Heart.  The  capital  of  a  too  strongly  competitive  age  is  becoming 
the  capital  of  a  less  selfish  time,  and  will  have  vastly  more 
intrinsic  value. 

We  may  profitably  use  the  terms  of  the  old  idea  with  which 
to  express  the  new. 

Commercial  wealth  adds  to  one's  personality.  A  man  plus 
his  farm,  or  his  lands,  is  something  more  than  the  man  alone. 
He  is  a  combination  of  human  and  material  potentialities. 

A  man  with  character  is  more  than  his  natural  endowments 
and  their  special  training.  He  is  these  plus  the  wealth  of  integ*- 
rity  and  uprightness  of  which  he  has  become  possessed  in  the 
world's  struggle.     Genius  is  not  character. 

Moreover,  capital  is  the  working  force  of  its  possessor.  The 
idler  and  the  tramp  are  men  minus  working  force,  and  become 
a  burden  rather  than  an  aid  in  carrying  society's  burdens.  The 
active  agency  in  modern  society  is  wealth— except  in  the  ig- 
nobly rich. 

So,  too,  character  is  the  vitalizing,  reshaping,  accomplishing, 
self-saving,  and  community-saving  force  which  one  must  pos- 
sess in  addition  to  heredity  and  environment,  often  in  spite  of 
them^  before  he  may  become  a  solvent  factor  in  the  problem  of 
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Hf  e.  A  stagnant  pool,  a  dry  mill-race,  or  a  cinder  is  not  a  more 
forceless  thing  than  a  characterless  man. 

It  is,  f urthermore,  an  attribute  of  capital  that  it  multiplies 
itself  when  skillfully  manipulated.  This  is  the  chief  fascina- 
tion of  wealth.  It  bears  its  own  legal  rate  of  interest  and  under 
unusual  demands  often  rapidly  doubles  and  quadruples  itself. 

A  character  well  begun  not  only  steadily  increases  in 
purchasing  power  relative  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  one's 
fellows,  but  under  great  exigencies,  and  suddenly  revealed  op- 
portunities, multiplies  into  the  heroic,  and  into  immortal  worth. 

If  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man,  could  not  have  washed  the 
**  smartweed  "  from  the  face  of  the  New  Salem  bully,  whom  he 
had  soundly  thrashed,  having  rubbed  the  biting  weed  into  his 
pimpled  face,  he  could  not  have  become  the  most  magnanimous 
foe  any  man  or  nation  has  ever  known.  The  honesty  that  com- 
pelled him  as  a  store-clerk  to  walk  six  miles  after  dark  to  make 
right  a  needy  woman's  miscounted  change  rather  than  wait  for 
a  chance  to  explain  the  matter  later,  made  "honest  Abe"  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  tl>e  pantheon  of  human  rights. 

It  is  a  unique  function  of  wealth  to  cover  the  defects  of  a 
financial  past,  and  reasonably  secure  its  future.  Losses  are 
made  good,  and  insurance  established. 

It  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  character  that  it  atones  for  the 
lack  or  loss  of  itself  in  the  years  of  weakness  and  rebellion,  and 
increasingly  fortifies  against  loss  in  more  trying  experiences 
still  to  come.  God  has  compassionately  established  this  law  in 
his  redemptive  system.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  the  psychol- 
ogy of  grace.  It  is  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  world  of 
commerce  that  lost  character  can  be  regained.  But  once  re- 
gained it  veils  the  past,  and  glorifies  the  future. 

Men  may  destroy  my  reputation,  but  I  must  commit  moral 
suicide  before  character  dies.  In  this  is  its  severer  quality 
manifest.  No  truth,  at  first  glance,  seems  so  unwelcome,  so 
crushing,  as  that  of  self -accountability.  "  I  am  to  blame,**  are 
the  hardest  words  our  stammering  speech  ever  knows. 

Upon  closer  analysis,  however,  this  same  truth  is  the  divinest 
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part  of  man,  the  salt  of  his  spiritual  nature.  It  means  that 
character  may  become  mine  in  spite  of  what  all  men  may  do. 

**  I  have  achieved  "  are  God's  words.  We  are  truly  his  oflE- 
spring  when  we  utter  them.  Who  may  not  say  them,  if  he 
will?  Unlike  the  capital  of  marts,  this  capital  of  hearts,  I, 
any  resolute  soul,  may  possess.  A  safer  reporter  than  Dun  & 
Co.  compiles  the  list  of  the  morally  rich.  No  paper  goes  to  pro- 
test when  it  has  the  indorsement  of  character. 

The  great  Accountant  invests  this  capital.  Words  vibrant 
with  tenderness,  deeds  quick  with  imselfishness,  sacrifices  en- 
dured  by  pierced  bodies,  he  puts  at  interest  in  the  evolution  o£ 
the  race.  When  he  strikes  the  balance,  eternal  life  will  be 
found  to  your  credit.  The  true  capitalist  is  a  foe  to  poverty. 
So,  too,  the  rich  in  character  hate  vice  and  seek  to  remove  it 
in  all  the  lives  they  touch.  The  richest  merchant  prince  is  the 
humblest  man  of  his  kind  if  he  be  a  steward  of  God's  wealth. 

The  noblest  character  is  the  poorest  in  spirit  and,  though  he 
possess  all  the  beatitudes,  walks  lowly  among  men,  holding  them 
to  him  the  more  closely.  All  greatness  is  meekness,  for  great* 
noss  comes  through  tribulation,  as  wealth  through  toil.  The 
highest  quality  of  true  exaltation  is  humility. 

Character  lifts  us  up  to  God,  and  leads  us  down  to  men« 
Through  it  alone  is  the  great  discovery  made  that  God  is  im 
humanity.    To  know  that  fact  is  not  to  fail  of  life  or  heaven. 

.When  the  multitudes  dead  new-formed  shall  uprise, 
And  with  hurrying  flight  shall  seek  the  great  All, 
Not  the  boastf  ulest  soul  nor  one  overwise 
Will  hear  his  call. 

To  some  timorous  plodder  halting  afar, 
With  a  glance  of  regret  towards  the  old  earth 
Where  his  pain  and  his  faith  had  clashed  in  a  war 
That  wrought  his  worth, 

The  sweet  voice  of  the  life  will  come  like  the  song 
Of  a  mother  who  croons  her  babe  to  its  sleep. 
For  his  pain  shall  be  peace,  and  love  for  the  wrong 
That  made  him  weep. 
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THERE  are  two  great  forces  constantly  battling  for  suprem- 
acy in  the  lives  of  all  young  persons.    Their  success, 
happiness,  and  worth  to  the  world  depend  very  largely 
upon  which  of  these  forces  governs  their  lives. 

One  by  one,  precious  lives,  the  perpetually  ripening  human 
harvest,  will  surely  be  gathered  either  by  the  Evil  One  or  by 
that  gracious  Husbandman  who  is  always  seeking  to  root  up 
the  tares  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  good  seed.  Just 
as  the  head  gardener  on  a  largo  estate  always  has  a  corps  of 
assistants  to  dig  and  weed  and  w^ater  and  hoe,  so  the  two  great 
forces  which  are  always  striving  for  the  possession  of  young 
hearts  have  their  respective  under  gardeners,  who  are  always 
busy. 

These  sub-gardeners  are  called  '*  companions."  They  play 
dolls  with  the  children  in  their  infancy,  and  go  fishing  with 
them  in  their  boyhood,  and  attend  them  to  their  first  party  in 
their  girlhood.  In  fact,  without  ever  suspecting  that  they  are 
gardeners,  that  they  are  daily  sowing,  and  nourishing,  and 
training,  they  are,  nevertheless,  and  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  masters,  bringing  forward  this  most  tremen- 
dous product  of  the  ages,  the  harvest  of  human  character. 
Every  boy  who  reads  these  pages  is  a  far  different  boy  to-day 
because  Jack  and  John  and  Bob  live  in  the  same  town  with 
him,  and  every  girl,  though  she  does  not  herself  realize  it,  is  a 
far  better  or  worse  girl  because  of  her  friends  Mary  and  Susie 
and  Kitty. 
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If  I  could  transport  all  mj  readers  forward  fifty  years,  and 
could  then  with  them  look  back  upon  their  past  lives,  it  would 
be  easy,  did  not  memory  play  us  so  many  tricks  and  obscure  ao 
many  events  of  importance,  to  show  them  how  they  had  devi- 
ated  from  the  straight  line,  how  they  had  yielded  to  this  temfh 
tation  and  to  that,  and  how  at  times  they  had  been  led  €Ai  to 
nobler  and  braver  deeds  than  were  their  wont.  In  fact  the 
track  which  their  lives  would  make,  would  look  not  unlike  the 
ragged,  irregular  line  which  marks  the  advent  of  a  cold  wave 
or  of  a  storm  sweeping  from  west  to  east,  as  shown  on  our 
weather  reports.  But  every  deviation  from  the  ordinary  line 
of  travel,  every  indentation  and  curve  to  the  right  hand  or  left^ 
almost  without  exception  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  more  of  those  all  powerful  magnets,  a  good  or 
bad  companion. 

Some  years  ago  I  spoke  some  words  like  these  to  the  youngf 
people  of  my  old  church.  I  have  never  had  them  disputed,  and 
I  have  had  more  and  more  occasion  every  year  to  believe  that 
they  are  true.  "I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  boy  in  five  hun- 
dred ever  went  into  a  rum  shop  alone  for  the  first  time.  He 
went  because  he  was  asked  to  go.  Because  some  companion 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Let  us  see  what  is  going  on  in 
there.' "  Oh,  if  he  could  only  know  that  the  bad  companion 
came  to.  him  direct  from  the  Devil,  if  he  could  see  the  grinning 
face  of  Apollyon  leering  at  him  over  that  companion's  shoulder, 
how  he  would  start  back  in  fright  and  dread!  I  know  of  young 
men  who  are  going  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  time  can  carry  them, 
and  I  know  the  cause  of  their  downward  course.  It  is  some 
evil  companion  from  whom  they  have  not  moral  courage  to 
break  away.  They  walk  with  him  to  school  or  business.  They 
sit  with  him  in  church.  They  turn  to  him  for  his  sneer  or  smile 
when  the  most  solemn  truths  are  urged  upon  them.  The  tears 
of  mother,  the  warnings  of  father,  the  counsel  of  pastor,  are  of 
no  avail  because  of  this  evil  companion. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  asked  a  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  Boston  to  tell  me  what  in  their  view  was 
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the  greatest  enemy  of  youth.  Very  many  of  them,  speaking 
out  of  their  own  experience,  dwelt  on  the  evil  influence  of  bad 
companions. 

I  remember  that  one  business  man  wrote,  **  Too  few  thumps 
and  too  much  coddling  makes  the  soul  like  dough,  which  shows 
a  dimple  for  each  touch  of  sin."  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
finger  of  the  evil  companion  accounts  for  very  many  of  these 
sinful  dimples  in  a  wayward  soul.  As  the  housekeeper's  loaf 
shows  every  pat  and  pin  prick,  so  the  plastic  souls  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  dented  and  dimpled  all  over  with  the  marks  of 
good  or  evil  companionship. 

One  of  these  strong  business  men  to  whom  I  wrote  about  the 
dangers  of  youth  answered  as  follows  :  "  When  I  look  back  at 
my  own  narrow  escape  from  evil,  of  which  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  end,  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  think  the  turning 
point  of  my  life  was  going  to  California  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  by  that  means  breaking  off  the  acquaintances  I  had  formed. 
I  was  away  so  long  that  when  I  returned  they  had  all  scattered. 
I  did  not  think  at  the  time  I  was  very  bad,  but  still  from  my 
present  standpoint  it  looks  bad  enough.  I  can  look  around  me 
here  in  Boston  and  see  many  a  man  who  is  a  perfect  failure 
to-day  who  had  the  brightest  prospects  when  young,  and  bad 
company  was  the  first  step  downward." 

Do  you  wonder  that  with  these  warnings  from  practical 
business  men  before  my  eyes  I  should  say :  Young  men,  if  you 
feel  that  you  liave  not  the  morsl  stamina  to  break  with  the 
companions  who  are  dragging  you  down,  if  you  feel  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  throw  off  this  social  chain,  every  link  of 
which  is  a  fetter  for  your  soul,  then  I  beg  you  to  leave  every- 
thing and  flee  for  your  life,  though  it  be  to  California  or  Aus- 
tralia, or  Alaska  or  Patagonia,  though  you  leave  father  and 
mother  and  home  and  church  behind  you, — flee  as  you  would 
flee  from  a  pestilence.  But  the  possibility  of  being  dragged 
down  by  bad  companions  implies  the  equal  possibility  of  being 
lifted  up  by  good  companions,  just  as  night  implies  day  and 
dartmesB  suggests  sunlight 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  most  young  people  to  go  away  from 
home  to  escape  bad  companions,  but  Bimply  to  stay  more  at 
home,  to  get  under  the  influence  o£  the  good.  A  gentle  mother, 
a  loving  sister,  a  manly  brother^  and  the  other  companioDB  who 
naturally  gather  in  such  a  home,  are  a  better  antidote  for 
companions  than  any  other  medicine. 

In  this  blessed  influence  of  good  companions  is  fouBd  one 
great  benefit  of  young  people's  societies  for  religious  and  social 
purposes.  If  the  religious  element  is  kept  predominant,  if  the 
spiritual  idea  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  purely  social  and  hilari* 
ous,  all  other  matters  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Our  social 
wants  will  not  be  neglected,  our  literary  instincts  will  find 
scope  and  play,  and  then,  so  far  as  we  can  find  them  outside  of 
the  home  circle,  shall  we  find  our  beat  companions  and  our 
truest  friends.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  senseless  sneer  that  is 
sometimes  thrown  at  these  organizations  as  **  flirting  societies," 
for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  there  finds  a  wife  or  husband 
will  have  taken  the  most  important  step  of  all  in  solving  the 
great  problem  of  youth,  the  question  of  a  lifelong  companion 
and  associate^  and  will  have  taken  it  far  more  wisely  than  if 
such  a  partner  had  been  sought  at  the  ballroom  or  the  theater. 
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THE  bane  of  the  business  life  of  to-day  is  the  constantly 
growing  disposition  to  get  money  without  earning  it. 
Money  is  not  merely  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  it  is  also 
a  commodity  like  wheat,  or  corn,  or  iron,  yet  men  who 
would  die  of  shame  if  caught  stealing  wheat  or  com  do  not  hes- 
itate to  steal  money  whenever  the  chance  presents  itself.  They 
would  scorn  to  steal  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  their  neighbor,  and 
insist  upon  giving  him  full  value  for  it,  but  to  get  money  from 
him  without  paying  dollar  for  dollar  is  quite  another  thing.  To 
overmatch  him  in  a  bargain,  why,  that  is  trade.  But  why  is  it 
more  a  sin  to  steal  wheat  than  to  steal  dollars?  And  he  steals 
dollars  who  gets  them  of  his  neighbor  without  having  earned 
them,  or  who  does  not  give  for  them  a  full  equivalent. 

There  is  an  almost  insane  desire  abroad  among  men  to  get 
riches,  not  by  the  old-fashioned  and  slow  steps  of  industry,  per- 
severance, and  economy,  but  by  the  quick  road  of  speculation, 
regardless  of  whether  that  speculation  is  a  legitimate  and  just 
one  or  not.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  righteous  venture  in  a 
business  transaction, — as  when  a  man  forecasts  the  prospective 
demands  of  the  market  of  next  month  or  next  year,  and  arranges 
for  the  profits  to  meet  his  side  of  the  transaction,  supplying  the 
honest  wants  of  the  community  in  an  honest  way.  He  buys  at 
a  fair  price,  and  sells  at  a  fair  advance  on  the  cost.  He  enriches 
himself  by  supplying  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  not  by  plun- 
dering it.  An  honest  man  will  not  take  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  others  to  put  it  in  his  own.  When  he  sells  goods,  he  does 
not  sell  his  soul  with  them.  He  consults  his  conscience  in  thft 
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eaatiimgjtwmi  qnhe  as  often  mm  ti 
eooM  swindle  ^viihin  ihe  nacine%  and  get  rickp  but  he  will  mt 
Ao  it,  HAff^ij  tor  tLe  race,  there  are  jiet  sadi  meo^  nzid  sucb 
joirt  methods  of  tra/!^.  bat  the  tendencT  of  die  ttmea  is  to  Iw 
mr/re  and  niore  dk^;Ufied  viih  such  honesl  wnjB  of  gettiiif 
mone?.  Young  meo  rote  them  slow,  and  instead  of  climbiog 
the  nnccesissive  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  indtistiy  to  reach  the  f  o 
tnne  at  the  top,  they  wish  to  go  up  by  the  quick,  midacio 
elevator  of  the  stock-speciilator. 

It  is  not  vet  aceouiited  a  repatable  thmg  to  be  a  Simon-pi] 
gambler  in  busine^  circles.    Public  opinion  through  its  stat 
has  decreed  that  the  gambler  most  ply  his  trade  of  plunder 
if  at  all,  in  secret.    He  must  get  his  hundreds,  or  his  thov 
from  his  fool-victims  behind  tiled  doors  and  carefully  i 
windows,  Rubject  to  the  accident  of  a  swoop-visit  by  the  ] 
For,  forsooth,  his  business  beggars  childran,  and  has  on  Hi 
anathemas  of  wronged,  deserted,  robbed,  andheartbrok^i  ^ 
and  mothers.    But  the  broker  s  boards  and  the  stock  exchani 
with  their  make-believe  sales  of  things  they  do  not  own^  their  so^' 
called  purchases  of  things  the}*  never  intend  to  have  orpay  fiaj 
who  '*  bull "  and  **  bear  "  the  securities  of  honest  folk;  who  can 
only  make  profits  by  constantly  keeping  values  disturbed,  and 
the  business  world  in  convulsions  of  uncertainty;  whose  oon- 
Btant  effort  is  to  induce  mercantile  men  to  become  dissatisfied 
with  slow  and  honest  methods,  and  enter  upon  buccaneeriqg 
exiK»(litions  to  frighten  6o;ia  fide  owners  of  property  to  part 
with  it  at  enormous  sacrifices,  that  they  may  by  securing  it 
reap  a  rich  (even  if  iniquitous)  profit;  why,  such  enterprises  SI 
thc^Hc  «'ire  curried  on  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  and  protected  by 
law,  and  accounted  highly  honorable  business!     But,  prajf 
wlierein  do  they  differ  from  the  old  time  gentry  of  the  toa4 
who  were  wont  to  present  a  pistol  at  your  head,  instead  of  a  law 
book,  with  the  same  demand,  *'  I  have  the  power  that  giyestt* 
the  right, — now  your  money  or  your  life  **  ?    Can  yott  d 
distinction?    Are  not  the  men  who  get  up  i 
who  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  the  necesslti 
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poor«  as  really  highwaymen  as  the  green-baize  men  of  loaded 
dice  and  cunningly  devised  card?  The  one  robs  his  victim  be- 
cause he  has  the  skill  to  do  it^  the  other  robs  bis  because  the 
law  gives  him  the  power  to  do  it.  Both  overreach  and  plunder. 
To  protect  either  by  law  is  to  put  a  bounty  on  fraud,  and  prof- 
fer a  premium  for  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  public. 
There  are  men  now  operating  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  and  in 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  many  another  city,  who  are  rated  at 
a  score  or  more  millions  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have 
gained  it  all  within  a  score  or  less  of  years,  by  just  this  kind  of 
piratical  stock-gambling  and  cornering  of  the  markets.  And 
lo!  are  they  not  all  honorable  men? 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  either  a  gambler  or  a  skinflint 
in  order  to  amass  a  fortune.  No  man  needs  to  strangle  his  con- 
science or  harden  his  heart  in  order  to  gain  a  dollar,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  of  them.  He  may  be  eminently  successful 
pecuniarily  without  his  money  having  the  curse  of  his  neighbor 
upon  it,  or  the  condemnation  of  him  who  hath  warned  us, 
"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  riches  shall  surely 
come  to  want,"  and  *'  He  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall 
be  a  fool."  Business  can  be  carried  on  with  astonishing  mone- 
tary success  by  rendering  a  just  and  fair  equivalent  for  every 
dollar  it  takes  in.  *'  A  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  proves  that. 
The  great  majority  of  those  entitled  to  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  this  country  for  the  past  hundred 
years  have  been  honorable,  sagacious,  and  A one^f  traders,  whose 
success  enriched  the  world  as  well  as  themselves.  They  pros- 
pered through  causing  others  to  prosper.  There  are  benedic- 
tions, not  reproaches,  on  their  wealth,  for  their  business  has 
not  been  based  on  selfishness,  and  developed  in  greed,  but  has 
been  so  conducted  as  to  prove  that  success  in  commercial  lines 
18  not  opposed  to  one's  highest  advancement  in  goodness,  and 
truth,  and  honesty. 

Who  of  all  the  business  men  of  his  time  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  Boston's  great  merchant,  Amos  Lawrence,  who 
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during  his  lifetime  gave  away  in  charities  over  seven  hm^dred 
thousand  dollars  additional  to  the  fortunes  he  left  by  will  to  bis 
relatives?  He  was  the  soul  of  honesty*  Those  who  knew  him 
said  of  him,  *'His  integrity  stands  absolutely  unimpeachable, 
without  spot  or  blemish."  Hia  Mstory  as  a  merchant  from  firs; 
to  last  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  He  seemed  ever  to  have 
a  reverence  for  right,  unalloyed,  unfaltering,  supreme;  a  moral 
perception  and  moral  sensibility  which  kept  him  from  deviat- 
ing a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he  saw  and  felt  to  be  his  duty. 
It  was  this  that  constituted  the  strength  of  his  character,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  success.  It  was  this  that 
secured  him,  when  a  young  man,  the  entire  confidence,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  use  of  capital,  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
best  men  of  that  day,  "  His  daily  actions  were  guided  by  the 
most  exalted  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  his  strict  sense 
of  justice,  Aristides  himself  could  not  surpass  him.  He  was  a 
living  example  of  a  successful  merchant,  who,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  business  career,  had  risen  above  all  artifice,  and 
had  never  been  willing  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the  igno- 
rance or  misfortune  of  others.  He  demonstrated  in  his  own 
case  the  possibility  of  success,  while  practicing  the  highest 
standard  of  moral  obligation." 

When  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  his  native  town  of  Groton,  Mass*  **  A  sensible  and 
pious  father,  aided  by  a  prudent  mother,  had  trained  the  child 
to  become  the  future  man,"  and,  because  of  his  integrity,  he  '_^ 
was  soon  intrusted  with  the  chief  control  of  the  store,  Whei\ 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Boston  with  his  fortune 
twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 

establishment  of ,  and  was  soon  offered  a  partnership  in 

the  firm,  but  he  thought  their  methods  of  business  were  not 
strictly  honest,  and  refused   the  offer.    In  a  few  months  the 
firm  failed,  and  he  then  began  business  for  himself  on  credit, 
in  a  small  way.    Shortly  after,  his  brother,  Abbott  Lawrenct 
eame  to  him  as  an  apprentice,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  ig 
4ei|tare^  becime  his  partner,  and  the  firm  of  A.  &  A.  litmnmck 
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was  known  throughout  the  country  for  fifty  years  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  soundest  of  mercantile  houses.  He  was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
(the  latter  named  after  him,  as  well,  also,  as  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity and  town  in  Kansas);  he  aided  scores  of  young  men  to  gain 
an  education,  and  to  start  in  business  for  themselves,  and  like 
his  brother  merchant,  John  Thornton,  became  known  far  and 
wide  for  deeds  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  for  his  great  integrity 
of  character. 

In  a  letter  to  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life,  he  gives  this 
as  the  first  secret  of  his  success:  "  In  the  first  place,  take  this 
for  your  motto  at  the  commencement  of  your  journey,  that  the 
diflference  of  going  jusi  right,  or  a  little  wrong,  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  finding  yourself  in  good  quarters,  or  in  a  miserable  bog 
or  slough,  at  the  end  of  it.  To  this  simple  fact  of  starting  ju^f 
right  am  I  indebted,  with  God's  blessing  on  my  labors,  for  my 
present  position,  as  well  as  that  of  the  numerous  connections 
sprung  up  around  me.  As  a  first  and  leading  principle,  lot  every 
transaction  be  of  that  pure  and  honest  character  that  you  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  it  appear  before  the  whole  world  as 
clearly  as  to  yourself."  A  second  reason  for  his  great  success 
was  his  thorough  familiarity  with  his  business.  *' Supply  and 
demand  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alphabet.  He  knew  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  sources  of  supply."  Concerning  this, 
he  said,  "  The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  wo  had  formed 
the  habit  of  promptly  acting,  thus  taking  the  top  of  the  tide; 
while  the  habit  of  some  others  was  to  delay  until  about  7iaZ/ tide, 
thus  getting  on  the  flats,  while  we  were  all  the  time  prepared 
for  action,  and  ready  to  put  into  any  port  that  promised  well." 
A  third  reason  was  a  constant  and  careful  supervision  of  his 
affairs.  As  to  this  he  writes,  *' Among  the  numerous  people 
who  have  failed  in  business  within  my  knowledge,  a  prominent 
cause  has  been  a  want  of  system  in  their  affairs  by  which  to 
know  when  their  expenses  and  losses  exceeded  their  profits." 
A  fourth  reason  he  assigns  was  economy.  ''  Most  of  the  young 
men  who  commenced  at  that  period  failed  by  spending  too 
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much  money,  and  using  credit  too  freely.  I  made  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  the  first  year,  and  more  than  four  thousand  the 
second.  Probably  had  I  made  four  thousand  the  first  year  I 
should  have  failed  the  second  or  third  year.  I  practiced  a_ 
system  of  ripd  economy^  and  never  allowed  myself  to  spend 
fourpence  for  xmnecessary  objects  until  I  had  acquired  it*^ 
Honest  articles,  sold  only  for  what  they  were,  and  at  only  a&ir 
profit,  gave  others  confidence  in  the  firm,  and  at  length  enaUed 
them  to  reach  a  position  to  which  few  merchants  attain.  After 
more  than  thirty  years  of  business  life,  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote, « 
'^  I  jam  not  aware  of  ever  desiring  or  acquiring  any  great  amount 
by  a  single  operation,  or  of  taking  any  part  of  the  property  of 
any  other  man,  and  mingling  it  with  my  own,  where  I  had  the 
legal  right  to  do  so." 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  December  31, 1852,  tic  other  man 
in  this  country  had  equaled  him  in  the  extent  and  amount  of  hiB 
individual  benevolences,  and  while  he  does  not  g^ye  this  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  remarkable  business  success,  it  neveithe- 
less  was  one,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  them.  While  he  ex- 
emplified the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  the  Bible  that  "  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  he  was  also  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  its  statement  that  "he  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again."  Three  years  before  the  close  of 
his  long  business  career,  he  wrote  thus  concerning  his  benevo- 
lence: **  I  adopted  the  practice  ten  years  ago  of  spending  my 
income.  The  more  I  give,  the  more  I  have,"  and  thus  he  v^ho 
had  given  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  charity  to  the 
poor  had  more  than  a  million  to  leave  for  his  relatives  at  his 
death. 

A  famous  maxim  declares  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
but  if  the  mere  getting  of  money  be  the  object  of  life,  the 
maxim  is  not  true.  A  thief  will  beat  an  honest  man  in  a  trade, 
by  very  virtue  of  his  being  a  thief,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  He 
will  get  more  money  in  less  time  than  any  dozen  honest  men 
pan  get.    If  not,  how  comes  it  to  pass  in  the  United  States  that 
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less  than  thirty  thousand  men  have  possession  of  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country?  Are  none  but  them 
diligent?  Are  none  but  them  economical?  Are  none  but  them 
intelligent?  Are  none  but  them  honest?  If  '^  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  "  for  money  getting,  the  above  fact  is  a  sad  impeachment 
of  the  morals  of  the  other  sixty-five  millions  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  They  evidently  have  not  pursued  that  particular 
"  policy,"  for  they  have  not  that  money.  But,  now,  honesty 
is  not  a  **  policy."  It  should  never  be  degraded  to  the  mere 
level  of  a " management "  or  a  "motive"  for  getting  money. 
Honesty  is  worth  more  to  man  than  any  amount  of  dollars,  or 
stocks,  or  bonds,  or  lands,  can  be.  Honesty  is  a  man's  honor  in 
action.  His  manhood  is  a  trade,  and  he  should  prize  it  as  a 
woman  guards  her  virtue;  he  should  part  with  life  rather  than 
be  despoiled  of  it.  How  low  indeed  is  he  who  bargains  it  for 
gold,  or  sells  it  for  place  or  power!  Young  man,  honesty,  like 
virtue,  is  ingrained  in  us  by  our  birth,  if  our  parents  are  good. 
It  is  part  of  the  material  that  enters  into  the  wonderful  thing 
we  call  character,  or  selfhood.  Character  is  not  an  accident. 
We  are  not  born  with  one,  but  with  the  material  to  make  one. 
Character  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  of  development,  like  the 
body.  Now  as  virtue  or  chastity  has  the  first,  place,  and  the 
best  chances  in  the  social  life  market,  so  honesty  has  always  a 
first  mortgage  on  success  of  any  or  all  kinds  that  is  worth  the 
having.  True,  you  can  get  much  wealth — the  laws  allow  it— 
by  parting  with  your  honesty.  So  there  are  those  who  attain 
to  much  of  ease  and  luxury  (for  a  while)  by  forswearing  virtue, 
but  does  it  pay?  Ask  yourself  that  question  when  tempted  by 
gold  to  dishonesty  of  act  or  word.  Will  it  pay?  Believe  me 
there  are  better  things,  much  higher,  nobler  things,  than  mere 
money  getting.  Howbeit,  the  very  highest  type  of  honesty, 
like  virtue,  is  a  help  not  a  hindrance,  to  your  getting  on  in  the 
world,  even  in  acquiring  wealth. 

David  Maydole  was  a  poor  country  blacksmith  near  Coming, 
N.  T.,  and  was  locally  famous  for  his  honest  work,  and  for 
making,  when  the  occasion  required,  an  excellent  hanmier. 
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One  day  some  carpenters  from  New  York  city  came  to  tiie 
neighborhood  to  do  a  piece  of  work^  and  one  of  them  needing  a 
hammer   had   Mr.   Maydole   make  it.    His  fellow    workmen, 
pleased  with  its  quality,  bought  some  also^  and,  on  their  return, 
induced  a  dealer  in  New  York  to  order  a  dozen,  but  the  dealer 
found  the  prico  too  high,  and  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Maydole  to 
reduce  it  by  using  an  inferior  stock  so  that  they  might  be  sold 
in  competition  with  those  then  on  the  market.     He  replied  that 
he  would  not  make  a  hammer  unless  he  made  it  in  the  best 
manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.    The  hammers  the  carpen- 
ters bought  proved  so  superior  to  any  others  that  they  could 
get,  that  they  asked  for  more.    Gradually,  as  their  quality  be 
came  known,  his  trade  increased  in  spite  of  the  higher  pric 
for  the  public  soon  learned  that  D.  Maydole  stamped  on  a  har 
mer  meant  the  best  that  David  Maydole  could  make,  and  hi 
came  at  length  to  have  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  tt 
country.    His  honesty  did  not  hinder  but  helped  him. 

When  that  famous  English  merchant,  Samuel  Budgets 
refused  longer  to  adulterate  his  pepper,  according  to  the 
Tersal  custom  of  the  trade  of  his  time,  with  something  that* 
resembled  pepper  dust,  but  was  not,  and  rolled  out  his  casks  of 
^*P.D."  and  stove  them  to  pieces,  scattering  their  contents  in. 
the  stone  quarry,  his  bank  account  did  not  suffer  loss,  but  it 
added  immensely  to  his  wealth  of  character.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  all  vice  is  to  bring  one  down  to  its  own  low  level, 
and  when  he  refused  longer  to  follow  the  lead  of  dishonesty  by 
adulterating  his  goods,  even  with  such  a  so-called  innocent  and 
harmless  thing  as  "P.D.,"  and  selling  them  for  pure,  instinc- 
tively men  recognized  it  as  a  tribute  to,  and  triumph  of,  the 
nobler  elements  of  his  character.  For  these  little  lapses  froni 
honesty  are  as  fatal  to  character  as  are  the  little  lapses  from 
virtue.  Said  the  poet,  Dr.  Young,  **  An  honest  man  *8  the 
noblest  work  of  God,"  and  if  you  accept  the  reports  of  the  J 
health  conoimissioner  as  to  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  now  ' 
practiced  in  food  products,  he  must  be  one  of  the  rarest. 
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t^  Y  a  law  of  nature,  the  faults  indulged  in  our  childhood 
n\    become  the  vices  of  our  mature  years.    The  little  pur- 

1/  loinings  and  peccadillos  of  the  lad  become  the  embezzle- 
ments and  rascalities  of  the  man.  The  carelessness,  vanity, 
and  pertness  of  the  maid  develop  into  the  extravagance,  frivol- 
ity, and  shrewishness  of  the  woman.  All  the  life  of  the  oak  lies 
hidden  in  the  tiny  acorn;  and  the  sins  and  crimes  of  after 
years  lie  hidden  in  the  faults  of  the  child.  All  human  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  an  evil  than  to 
remedy  it.  A  child  can  destroy  many  acorns  in  a  brief  time, 
but  the  strength  of  many  men  is  required  for  many  days  to  up- 
root the  forest  of  oaks,  when  those  acorns  are  fully  grown.  All 
the  men  of  violence  and  bloody  crimes  were  once  innocent  chil- 
dren, and  their  deeds  of  atrocity  that  shock  the  world  are  the 
natural  growth  of  evils  nourished  in  childhood  and  youth.  The 
boy  who,  as  a  child  and  lad,  took  huge  delight  in  pulling  the 
wings  from  flies  and  beetles,  and  impaling  them  on  sharp 
splints,  naturally  grew  into  that  Nero,  who,  as  emperor,  ordered 
the  Christians  of  Rome  to  be  wrapped  in  flax  and  pitch,  and 
tied  to  stakes  in  his  royal  gardens,  and  then  burned  them  as 
candles  wherewith  to  illuminate  the  feasts  at  which  he  and 
his  lecherous  crew  were  wont  to  recline  and  shout  and  revel, 
the  while  his  human,  shrieking  torches  were  slowly  burning  to 
their  miserable  sockets.  If  those  childish  evils  had  but  been 
repressed,  what  a  foul  blot  on  civilized  humanity  would  have 
been  prevented. 

Eq[>erience  has  amply  proved  that  parents  are  responsiblo 
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almost  whoUj  for  tbe  faults  of  the  child^  either  transmitting 
•them  to  him  by  heredity,  or  else  culti¥ating  them  in  liim  by 
indulgence,  or  by  unwige  teaching.  In  the  first  case,  we  become 
but  the  reproduction  of  our  ancestors,  and  have,  at  times^  to 
confess  sorrowfully  to  ourselves,  at  least,  that  we  inherit  their 
vices,  even  if  we  are  not  heirs  to  their  virtues.  In  the  second 
instance,  we  are  our  parents  repeated,  plus  the  faults  they 
developed  in  us.  Our  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  parents 
of  to-morrow,  and  whatever  of  faults  we  allow  or  plant  in 
them,  whatever  of  wrong  ideas  we  give  them,  will  inevitably 
bear  fruit  after  its  kind  to  trammel  them  later  in  their  efforts 
for  success  in  life,  and  it  may  be  to  work  their  ruin.  Or  should 
they  win  success  in  defiance  of  such  faults,  as  some  have  nobly 
done,  nevertheless  those  faults  in  some  form  and  degree  will  be 
handed  down  to  the  coming  generation,  for  no  man  ever  yet 
has  escaped  from  this  law  of  heredity. 

The-seeds  of  evil,  like  the  seeds  of  plants,  always  produi 
after  their  kind.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  aiding  you  to  avoid  an 
evil  already  too  extensive  that  this  reference  is  again  made  to 
the  great  primal  law  of  nature,  heredity.  Plant  faults,  and  you 
will  reap  vices.  Plant  evils,  and  you  will  reap  crimes.  The 
future  is  in  your  keeping.  You  are  to  be  the  future  men  and 
women  of  honor,  or  of  shame.  You  are  to  be  distinguished  for 
noble  deeds,  perchance  for  heroic  daring,  or  you  are  to  be  the 
slaves  of  sen^ality,  and  the  purveyors,  if  not  the  creators,  of 
vice.  And  which  of  these  you  become  will  be  almost  wholly 
determined  before  you  are  twenty  years  old.  If,  in  those  form- 
ing years,  you  are  vain,  mconstant,  untruthful,  and  vicious, 
you  will  be  likely  to  continue  so  to  old  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  you  have  formed  correct  habits  of  life  ere  then,  success 
is  sure  to  come  to  yoiu  This  evil  but  just  referred  to  is  the 
growing  disposition  among  the  young  to  despise  manual  labor, 
and  seek  for  a  genteel  living.  In  some  homes,  indeed,  the 
young  are  taught  ^y  precept  and  by  example  the  folly  that 
only  professional,  or  mercantile,  or  oflSce  work  is  respectalrfe; 
.  •  tfiat  if  one  were  to  hold  a  plow,  or  drive  a  plane,  or  run  a  laflie 
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or  looin^  or  work  in  a  kitchen,  or  preside  at  a  washtub  for  a 
living,  it  would  immensely  lower,  if  not  altogether  ruin,  one's 
dignity.  In  consequence,  what  are  called  the  professions  are 
crowded  with  those  not  fitted  either  by  their  natural  gifts  or 
by  their  acquirements,  to  succeed  in  them,  and  who  by  the  very 
poverty  of  their  surroundings  are  constantly  subject  to  tempta- 
tions to  vice.  If  they  were  not  so  heavily  burdened  by  dignity, 
they  might  soon  be  above  the  want  or  genteel  beggary  of  their 
present  positions,  and  pass  their  days  in  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness by  simply  doing  some  honest,  honorable,  manual  work. 
But  too  often  their  "dignity"  forbids,  and  so  some  suffer  in 
silence  from  want,  and  some  resort  to  questionable,  dishonest, 
and  vicious  methods  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Very  much  of  the  forgery  and  embezzlement  of  the  day  is 
due  to  the  desire  to  maintain  this  false  dignity  of  position  with- 
out hard  work.  Men  are  being  stimulated  by  the  fabulous 
fortunes  of  a  few  men  of  note  to  despise  the  slow,  plodding 
ways  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  they  plunge  inte  unwise 
speculations,  hoping  thus  to  amass  a  fortune  quickly,  or  they 
tax  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  to  their  utmost  in  the  mad 
race  for  position,  or  wealth,  and  are  wrecked  in  nerve  and 
brain  while  yet  in  the  flush  of  their  manhood.  The  wise  content 
with  a  frugal  living  and  a  modest  competence  has  too  largely 
departed,  and  in  its  place  has  come  a  feverish  anxiety  for  much 
gold,  and  for  luxury  of  dress  and  appointments,  that  is  destined 
to  undermine,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the 
liealth  and  morals  of  the  American  people.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt,  and  to  remember  that  there  are  other  and  nobler  things  to 
seek  for  than  money.  I  would  not  have  you  despise  money. 
It  is  a  most  useful  gift  of  God  to  men.  Yet  who  was  ever 
satisfied  with  his  pots  of  gold?  If,  however,  that  is  what  you 
are  determined  on  seeking,  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  require 
a  very  high  grade  of  brains  or  of  morals  to  get  it.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  money-getters  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
never  had  an  atom  of  greatness  either  in  brain  or  soul,  and, 
when  the  Almighty  took  away  the  money  from  them«  he  found 
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only  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  The  intellect  was  shriveled  into  a 
parchment  for  recording  stocks  and  bondSj  while  the  spirit  had 
become  simply  a  mommy's  bag  to  take  in  gold.  No,  it  does  not 
take  a  first-class  man  to  get  money.  A  gambler  can  often  get 
much  of  it;  so  can  a  thief;  so  can  a  rumseller*  Indeed,  such 
persons  often  get  more  of  it^  and  in  far  less  time,  than  an  hone^l 
merchant,  or  a  hard-working  farmer  or  mechanic  can.  And 
the  reason  is  very  plain.  They  are  never  above  their  btimnaM. 
They  could  not  succeed  in  it  if  they  were.  The  business  brings 
money,  and  all  their  energies  are  bent  to  the  one  thing  of 
"getting  on"  by  it.  They  may  despise  the  business,  and 
despise  themselves  for  being  in  it,  but  the  "easy  money"  it 
yields  holds  them  to  it.  The  instant  they  get  above  their  busp' 
nesSy  that  instant  the  business  stops.  They  must  always  be 
down  to  its  level  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  And  it  is  just  so  in  all 
honorable  lines  of  industry.  No  man  ever  makes  much  of  a 
success  in  any  one  of  them  who  gets  above  the  business  in- 
which  he  is  engaged.  The  moment  he  does,  that  instant  his 
failure  in  it  is  certain. 

The  men  of  honor  who  amass  honest  fortunes  by  honorable 
means  are  never  above  their  business.  No  part  of  it  is  so  lowly 
as  to  be  despised  or  neglected  by  them.  They  recognize  the 
all-important  fact  in  life  that  no  necessary  work  can  ever  be 
dishonorable  or  degrading  to  any  man.  If  you  would  get  on  in 
the  world,  never  despise  any  honest,  hard  work,  or  worker. 
Pride,  like  modesty,  is  a  most  excellent  thing  in  its  place,  but  it 
is  often  assumed,  and  is  sometimes  counterfeited,  and  then  it 
becomes  grotesque,  or  contemptible.  Many  a  young  man 
is  "too  proud"  to  carry  a  bundle  through  the  street  for  his 
employer,  or  even  for  himself,  and  orders  it  sent  by  the  porter, 
but  the  same  young  man  is  not  "  too  proud  "  to  shirk  work,  and 
indulge  in  hours  of  leisure  at  his  employer's  expense,  or  to 
indulge  in  indelicate  speech,  or  to  fellowship  vicious  compan- 
ions, any  one  of  which  things  will  lower  his  dignity  more  in  an 
hour  than  it  would  to  drive  a  dray  for  a  twelvemonth.  Peter 
the  Qreati  though  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias,  was  never  so  great 
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as  when,  in  order  to  elevate  his  half -savage  countrymen  by 
inducing  them  to  become  shipbuilders,  he  laid  aside  his  royal 
robes,  and,  disguising  himself  as  an  humble  workman,  entered 
the  East  India  Company's  dockyard  at  Amsterdam  to  learn  the 
art  of  shipbuilding  for  their  sakes,  and  lived  in  the  lowly  lodg- 
ings of  his  fellow  laborers,  and  ate  their  kind  of  food,  and  was  as 
one  of  them.  Royalty's  dignity  was  not  tarnished  by  the  deed, 
but  how  honorable  shipbuilding  became  to  all  noble  minded 
Russians  when  it  was  known  that  the  Czar  had  learned  it  in 
order  to  benefit  them. 

John  Marshall,  for  thirty-five  years  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  general  in 
the  army,  member  of  Congress,  senator,  and  envoy  to  France, 
and  his  country's  greatest  constitutional  lawyer,  did  not  think 
it  belittled  him  to  carry  from  the  market  his  family  supplies. 
On  one  occasion,  a  pompous  young  fellow  was  loudly  bewailing 
his  inability  to  find  an  errand  man  to  carry  a  turkey  for  him, 
when  the  chief  justice,  saying  he  was  going  past  the  young 
man's  house,  oflFered  to  take  it  home  for  him.  The  young  man, 
who  did  not  know  Mr.  Marshall,  gladly  accepted  the  oflfer,  and 
contentedly  trotted  along  by  his  side,  and,  when  the  house  was 
reached,  offered  to  pay  him  for  the  errand.  When  this  was 
refused,  the  young  sprout  made  inquiry  as  to  **who  that 
obliging  old  man  was,"  and,  when  he  was  told,  it  began  to 
dawn  on  him  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  dignity 
and  dudism. 

Boston's  millionaire  merchant  and  philanthropist,  Amos 
Lawrence,  once  had  a  clerk  in  his  employ  who  was  requested 
to  take  home  to  a  lady  a  small  purchase,  but  he  declined  to  do 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  "compromise  his  dignity," 
whereupon  Mr.  Lawrence,  hoping  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  carried 
it  himself,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  fop,  who  had  mis- 
taken vanity  for  dignity.  Unfortunately  a  few  like  him  survive 
to  this  day,  but  they  never  get  above  a  clerkship. 
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Rev.  JAMES  W.  CX>LE,  B.D. 

l^LATO,  that  princo  of  philosophersi  lays  it  down  88  aa 
Jr^    axiom  that  whenever  luxury  (the  product  of  wealth)  pre- 

^^  vails  among  a  people,  it  invariably  destroys  the  moat 
mighty  and  flourishing  of  states  and  kingdoms.  He 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  persons  bom  to  wealth  and 
greatness  are  almost  unavoidably  apt  to  become  degenerate  in 
vigor  of  body  and  in  strength  of  mind;  that  the  luxury  of  appe> 
tite,  and  voluptuousness  of  life,  that  great  wealth  induces* 
stifles  the  better  nature  of  man,  and  renders  him  insensible  to 
the  grand  motives  of  duty,  of  love  of  country,  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good;  that  the  soft  and  delicate  life  it  brings  subjects 
men  to  the  dominion  of  a  multitude  of  artificial  wants  and 
necessities,  upon  the  having  of  which  their  happiness  is  found 
at  length  to  depend  to  such  an  extent  that,  through  fear  of  Ice* 
ing  these  conveniences  and  superfluities  of  life,  thegr  become 
timid,  fearful,  and  cowardly,  and  are  unfitted  to  underg^o  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  and  self-denials  and  struggles  necessary 
for  great  achievements,  either  of  conquest  or  of  defense.  And 
the  historians  of  all  ages  and  nations  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
great  philosopher's  axiom.  For,  as  nations  have  become  greatly 
rich,  they  have  been  seen  to  become  greatly  corrupted,  and  to 
have  perished  of  such  corruption. 

Is  wealth,  then,  a  foe  to  civilization  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  man's  better  and  higher  nature?  By  no  means. 
Wealth  is  the  product  of  civilization.  Savages  are  wretchedly 
poor.  Wealth  is  the  result  of  intelligence;  the  effect  of  the  colti- 
vation  of  one's  nobler  instincts;  the  creation  alone  of  the  Tirfcaea. 
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T1c68  do  not  produce  it,  although  they  often  steal  it.  And  this 
fruit  of  a  good  tree,  the  virtues,  cannot  necessarilj,  or  nat- 
urally, be  injurious.  Poverty  is  a  greater  curse  to  humanity 
than  riches  ever  were,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded. 
It  takes  an  immense  amount  of  divine  grace  to  endure  poverty. 
The  Christ  endured  it,  as  he  endured  other  evils,  to  show  us 
that  God  could  develop  the  noblest  humanity  even  at  hmnan- 
ity*s  lowest  point  of  penury,  but,  nevertheless,  poverty  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  desired.  How  it  represses  and  perverts  the  finer, 
nobler  instincts  of  man  I  To  what  low  depths  of  beastliness  it 
at  length  sinks  himl  How  few,  and  how  ignoble,  are  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  in  almost  all  lands  I  How 
their  poverty  holds  them  down  I  While  not  a  badge  of  serfdom, 
it  is  an  occasion  and  a  cause  of  servitude.  While  by  no  means 
a  disgrace,  it  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  many  a  shame.  It  is  not  a 
crime,  but  it  is  the  nursery  of  a  vast  multitude  of  crimes,  and 
no  one  should  be  content  to  remain  in  it  who  has  the  power  and 
opportunity  to  rise  above  it.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
about  the  blessings  of  poverty,  nevertheless  there  are  but  few 
natures  who  are  capable  of  being  ennobled  by  it  if  long  con- 
tinued. Ages  ago  the  wise  men  declared  that  "  the  destruction 
of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  and  nature  and  human  nature  are 
the  same  to-day.  Therefore,  get  out  of  poverty  as  quickly  as 
you  can;  but  get  out  of  it  nobly,  by  getting  out  of  it  naturally. 
Nature  makes  no  mistakes,  and  when  she  starts  us  at  the 
poverty  point,  she  does  so  for  a  very  wise  purpose.  Poverty  is 
the  childhood  period  of  mankind,  and  as  the  nations  and 
individuals  who  compose  them  advance  in  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  she  designed  for  them,  they  naturally  leave  poverty 
behind  them.  With  every  increase  in  intelligence  and  virtue, 
wealth  increases  among  all  people.  And  yet,  paradox  though 
it  be,  it  is  generally  a  sad  misfortune,  as  Plato  estimates,  to 
have  been  bom  of  rich  parents.  To  gain  riches  is  to  gain  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  victory,  and  it  is  by  many  accounted  the  most 
desirable  victory  in  life.  Now  a  victory  is  often  harder  to  man- 
age than  a  defeat.    It  is  sometimes  far  more  disastrous  thao 
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any  defeat  could  be.  Hence  it  has  sometimes  so  happened  that 
the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  has  proved  to  be  only  a  mighty 
load  to  sink  the  possessor  and  all  his  in  eternal  infamy.  They 
would  have  been  better  off  if  they  bad  never  been  rich*  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  starve  one's  better  nature  simply  to  gaiii 
money  that  you  must  soon  leave,  perchance  to  ignoble  boqIi^ 
who  can  scarce  decently  wait  for  you  to  die  ere  they  scramble 
after  your  pile  of  gold. 

A  recent  writer  has  declared  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  sons  of  very  wealthy  persons  ever  dies  wealthy.  The  expla- 
nation is  plain  and  easy.  The  sturdy  virtues  of  economyy  of 
thrift,  and  wise  forecast  that  are  needed  to  gain  wealth,  the 
necessity  to  labor,  the  abstinence  from  weakening  dissii>ation 
and  fleshly  appetites,  the  constant  vigilance  required  in  the 
contest  for  it,  are  all  lacking  in  the  case  of  him  who  is  bom 
to  it,  and  they  are  but  seldom  cultivated  in  him  unless  his 
parents  are  persons  of  rare  good  sense.  The  parents  are  gener- 
ally either  so  occupied  in  acquiring  their  wealth  that  thej 
neglect  his  education,  or  else  they  commit  the  task  to  hirelings, 
who  teach  him  rather  how  to  enjoy  and  spend  money  than  how 
to  earn  and  wisely  use  and  care  for  it,  with  the  very  natural 
result  that  whereas  the  father  began  with  nothing,  the  son 
often  ends  with  nothing,  or  worse.  Almost  invariably  the 
greatest  kindness  that  can  be  done  to  young  men  or  young 
women  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living, 
even  though  they  are  heirs  to  a  fortune.  Many  a  man  has 
found  that  what  seemed  at  first  a  hard  necessity  compelling 
him  to  earn  his  own  living,  was  in  reality  a  better  inheritanoe 
than  if  he  had  been  given  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  without 
work. 

The  late  United  States  senator,  Simon  Cameron,  for  a  gen- 
eration known  as  the  "  Czar  of  Pennsylvania  politics,"  was  left 
an  orphan  and  poor  when  a  child,  and  began  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  at  twenty-three  was 
the  editor  of  the  leading  paper  in  Harrisburg.  Afterward  he 
became  a  banker  and  railroad  speculator,  and  at  length  a  nuoi 
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of  great  wealth,  and  a  mighty  factor  in  the  politics  of  his  state. 
When  forty-six  years  of  age,  he  became  United  States  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  oflSce  he  held  for  many  years,  until 
in  1872  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  James  Donald  Cameron. 
Of  this  son,  he  said  at  one  time,  ''  He  has  been  fortimate  in 
one  thing,  he  was  born  poor."  The  elder  Cameron  had  come 
to  know  by  experience  that  privation  and  hard  work  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  befall  a  yoimg  man.  It 
develops  the  best  that  is  in  him  by  compelling  him  to  cultivate 
virtue  if  he  would  get  on  in  the  world. 

«*  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

One  of  the  noblest  and  best  governors  that  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  ever  had,  and  to  whom  she  gave  the  phenomenal 
honor  of  re-electing  him  for  seven  consecutive  years,  was 
George  N.  Briggs,  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  was 
afterward  a  blacksmith.  George  was  born  at  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  13,  1796,  and  died  of  a  gunshot  accident  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  September  12,  1861.  When  eleven  years  old, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  his  own  living,  and  wa&  apprenticed  to  a 
hatter  at  White  Creek,  New  York.  Three  years  afterward,  an 
elder  brother  gave  him  a  year's  schooling,  for  the  lad,  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  was  giving  every  leisure 
moment  he  could  get  from  his  work  to  study.  Concerning  this, 
Mr.  Briggs  wrote  years  afterward:  "  In  August,  1813,  with  five 
dollars  I  had  earned  at  haying,  I  left  home  to  go  to  studying 
law.  I  had  a  brother  living  on  the  Hudson,  whom  I  visited  in 
September,  and  then,  with  my  trunk  on  my  back,  came  into 
Berkshire  county,  penniless,  and  a  stranger  to  all  except  a  few 
relatives  and  friends,  most  of  them  as  poor  as  I  was,  and  that 
was  poor  enough."  But  the  penniless  lad  studied  hard,  and 
worked  his  way  in  every  honest  mode  he  could,  and  five  years 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  county,  and  soon 
took  his  place  as  a  most  eloquent  pleader  and  keen  debater.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  Ck)ngre88  as  representative,  and  he  served 
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six  terms,  and  then  from  1843  to  isai  was  governor  of  his  state. 
During  his  governorship,  the  celebrated  trial  and  executioti  of 
Professor  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  took  plaoe^ 
and  Governor  Briggs,  believing  that  justice  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  would  be  served  if  the  law  took  its  coane^ 
resisted  the  mighty  efforts  then  made  for  a  commutation  of  Out 
sentence.  After  his  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
he  was  for  five  years  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  PleasL 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  and  at  his  dealli 
was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  at  Boston,  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  S<^ool 
Union,  and  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  besides  holding:  a 
membership  in  various  other  charitable  and  religious  organisa- 
tions, positions  none  of  which,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
would  have  reached  but  for  the  spur  and  incentive  bom  of  his 
early  poverty. 

The  visitor  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  find,  in  a  large  private 
cemetery  at  that  place  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the  poor  of  all 
nations  and  creeds,  a  tomb  of  the  donor,  who  was  buried  there 
August  14,  1868,  and  on  which  tomb  he  caused  it  to  be  recorded 
that  he  had  chosen  that  private  spot,  ^^not  from  any  natural 
preference  for  solitude,  but,  finding  other  cemeteries  limited  by 
charter  rules  as  to  race,  I  have  chosen  it  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  illustrate  in  my  death  the  principles  which  I  have  advocated 
through  a  long  life, — equality  of  man  before  his  Creator.'*  It 
is  the  grave  of  America's  "Great  Commoner,"  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  heroic  leader  of  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  dark  and  troublous  days  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  was  born  in  Danville,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont, 
April  4,  1792.  His  parents  were  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
and  Thaddeus  was  a  sickly  child,  and  lame,  but  intensely 
ambitious  for  an  education.  His  noble,  devout  mother  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  aid  him  in  his  struggle,  and  by  her  help, 
and  his  own  determined  efforts,  he  was  enabled  at  length  to 
enter  the  University  of  Vermont.    While  there  his  father  died 
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in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  university  closed  because  of  the 
war.  He  then  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  1814.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the  academy 
at  York,  Pa.,  and  while  there  privately  studied  law,  and  in  1816 
began  to  practice  as  attorney  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where  for  six- 
teen years  he  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
helping  many  a  struggling  young  man  to  an  education,  and 
fighting  mightily  to  establish  a  free  school  system  of  educa- 
tion in  his  adopted  state,  in  which  for  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  known  everywhere  as  the 
unterrified  champion  of  freedom,  and  of  free  speech  and 
thought. 

Living  on  the  borders  of  a  slave  state,  he  was  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  and  rescued  many  a  fleeing  fugitive  from  being 
returned  to  bondage.  As  an  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart 
toward  the  poor,  despised  black  race,  he  stopped  over  night  at 
a  Maryland  tavern  when  on  his  way  to  Baltimore  to  buy  some 
law  books  for  his  scant  library,  in  the  early  days  of  his  practice 
as  a  lawyer,  and  a  negro  woman  in  great  distress  begged  him 
to  intercede  with  the  landlord  that  her  husband,  a  slave,  who 
was  also  the  landlord's  son,  might  not  be  sold  from  her.  Forth- 
with the  young  lawyer  pleaded  with  the  unnatural  father  in 
behalf  of  his  humble  daughter-in-law,  but  pleaded  in  vain. 
The  *'boy"  should  be  sold,  and  he  must  have  three  hundred 
dollars  for  him,  and  no  less.  Finding  entreaties  all  in  vain, 
Stevens  bought  the  landlord's  son,  and  at  once  gave  him  free 
papers,  and,  abandoning  his  journey  and  the  much  coveted  law 
books,  returned  to  fight  more  fiercely  than  ever  the  barbarous 
system  that  degraded  a  man  to  the  level  of  a  beast. 

In  1842  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he  met  with  great 
success  in  his  profession,  and  might  have  amassed  much  wealth 
but  for  his  constant  and  lavish  private  charities.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whig  party,  where  he  remained 
until  1853,  when  he  retired  and  practiced  law  again  for  five 
yeaiB  to  repair  financial  losses  with  which  he  had  met,  and 
then  in  18S8  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  as  a  Bepublican, 
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which  party  continued  him  in  office  as  its  representative  unta 
his  death.  A  master  of  invective^  how  he  thundered  against  tb0_ 
rebels  in  Congress  and  out  of  it!  Even  in  the  thick  of  the  1 
he  rallied  his  countrymen  to  stand  by  Freedom's  altar, 
ceasing,  never  faltering,  in  his  demand  that  all  men  should  be 
free  in  limb,  in  thought,  in  speech;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  land 
he  loved  so  intensely  delivered  from  the  curse  that  for  agee  had 
rested  upon  it,  for  now  man  could  no  longer  buy  and  sell  hfa 
fellow  man  as  though  he  were  an  ox.  When  Freedom  writes 
up  her  heroes,  chief  among  them  will  be  found  the  name  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  grand  old  Commoner.  An  orphan 
asylum  at  Lancaster,  for  the  poor  children  of  both  the  white  - 
and  black  races,  that  he  f  oimded  by  his  will,  perpetuatoa  hu 
memory  there. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  SCOTT,  LL.D.,  Pres.  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOW  much  we  shall  accomplish  in  life  depends  on  our 
ability,  our  opportunity,  and  our  application.  The  first 
two  are  fixed  quantities.  Our  natural  ability  was  deter- 
mined before  we  could  exercise  any  agency  or  choice.  Over 
what  is  now  our  acquired  ability  we  once  had  a  large  deter- 
mining power ;  but  for  our  present  use  it  too  is  fixed.  However 
we  may  modify  it  hereafter,  we  can  do  nothing  to  make  it  at 
this  moment  different  in  one  jot  or  tittle  from  what  it  is.  The 
past  was  the  time  to  mold  the  present,  but  the  past  is  gone,  and 
no  man  has  any  more  power  in  it.  We  once  held  also  a  large 
determining  power  over  what  is  now  our  opportunity.  But  that 
power  has  been  exhausted,  and  at  each  occasion  we  must  accept 
our  opportunity,  if  we  accept  it  at  all,  just  as  it  is. 

But  the  third  factor  is  in  our  control.  We  may  determine 
what  amount  of  application  we  will  join  with  our  ability  and 
opportunity.  It  is  by  our  application  therefore  that  the  result, 
so  far  as  we  have  any  power  over  it,  is  always  measured.  The 
only  question  that  concerns  any  man  is.  How  should  I  use  the 
gifts  and  occasions  that  I  now  have  in  order  that  I  may  perform 
my  duty  in  life  and  attain  my  proper  destiny?  It  is  idle  for  him 
to  complain  that  he  has  not  been  endowed  with  greater  talents 
or  favored  with  a  better  opportunity.  Repining  will  only  impair 
his  present  action.  All  that  remains  for  him  is  to  put  forth  his 
ability,  whatever  it  is,  in  the  improvement  of  his  actual  oppor- 
tunity. 

What  results  may  he  expect?  Perhaps  success  in  the  out- 
ward thing  that  he  aims  at.  Burritt,  the  blacksnoith,  began  his 
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career  as  a  student  of  languages  while  he  was  working  at  ths 
anvil  fourteen  hours  a  day.  When  his  great  acquirementa 
became  known  and  he  was  asked  how  he  had  made  fhem,  he 
wrote,  '^  All  that  I  have  accomplished  has  been  by  that  plodding^ 
patient,  persevering  process  of  accretion  which  builds  the  aii^ 
heap— particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact." 
Palissy,  toiling  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  failure  to  discorer 
the  secret  of  the  white  enamel,  was  so  intoxicated  with  en- 
thusiasm that  men  thought  him  a  fool.  God's  fool  he  was,  with 
a  great  hope  at  his  heart  for  which  he  gladly  suffered  the  low  of  • 
all  things.  His  reward  was  success  in  what  he  sought  and  an 
immortal  name.  Tennyson,  living  apart,  kept  his  mind  brood- 
ing poetic  themes,  and  through  years  of  habitual  retirement  he 
nourished  the  thoughts  and  framed  the  expressions  that  made 
him  the  first  poet  of  his  generation.  Gibbon  has  told  us  what 
years  of  research,  reflection,  and  composition  it  cost  him  to 
produce  his  history — a  work  to  which,  with  all  its  faults,  we  may 
apply  the  language  which  he  applied  to  the  empire  itself — "a 
solid  fabric  of  human  greatness."  Michael  Angelo  observed 
nature  with  a  searching  and  critical  eye.  He  studied  human 
anatomy  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and  thoroughness. 
He  would  begin  a  piece  of  work  in  the  most  elementary  way, 
and  develop  it  through  each  stage,  often  by  repeated  trials  and 
always  with  the  closest  attention.  While  he  was  painting  the 
Sistine  Chapel  he  would  not  allow  himself  time  for  meals  or  to 
dress  and  undress;  but  he  kept  bread  within  reach  that  he  might 
eat  when  hunger  impelled,  and  he  slept  in  his  clothes.  What 
were  the  results?  Paintings,  statues,  buildings,  military  works 
of  the  first  order,  "miracles  of  genius"  which  have  remained 
unequaled  by  any  modern  hand. 

No  less  is  it  true  in  the  pursuits  of  common  life  that  by  stem 
and  laborious  application  each  individual  realizes  the  best 
results  of  which  he  is  capable.  Whatever  your  place,  you  can 
make  the  most  of  it  by  applying  yourself  wholly  to  it.  In 
almost  every  case  the  best  work  is  the  result  of  the  greatest  ap- 
plication.   It  comes  only  at  the  last  and  as  the  effect  of  the  final 
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process.  It  is  the  exquisite  product  of  all  the  resources  and 
activities  that  can  contribute  to  its  perfection.  It  is  the  last  and 
richest  drop  of  the  vintage. 

Any  work  that  is  worthy  of  us  has  its  difficulties.  But  what 
work  is  it  whose  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  heroic 
application?  It  is  wonderful  how  the  face  of  a  dismal  situation 
brightens  when  a  calm  and  steady  will  confronts  it.  What 
seemed  a  mountain  proves  an  airy  phantasm.  What  seemed 
an  impregnable  Gibraltar  is  found  to  be  penetrated  with  secret 
passages  and  stairways.  But,  however  real  and  stubborn  the 
obstacles  may  be,  they  almost  always  give  way  before  a  spirit 
of  earnest  application.  Yet  not  always.  The  outward  reward 
of  even  the  most  faithful  endeavor  sometimes  fails.  Either 
ability  or  opportunity,  or  both,  may  be  wanting.  Many  causes 
may  intervene  whose  existence  and  influence  cannot  be  fore- 
known. 

But  there  are  other  results  that  never  fail.  One  of  these  is 
the  growth  of  opportunity.  Rigid  for  the  present,  for  the  future 
opportunity  is  elastic.  Opportunity  that  is  used  opens  the  way 
to  that  which  is  greater.  Press  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  op- 
portunity in  which  you  now  are,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  step  forth 
into  the  one  that  lies  just  beyond.  Application  is  the  path  from 
lower  opportunity  to  higher. 

There  are  deeper  and  more  abiding  results.  We  may  not 
aim  to  accomplish  them.  We  may  even  be  unconscious  that 
they  are  forming.  But  while  we  are  engrossed  in  pursuit  of  the 
outward  object,  the  reaction  of  each  effort  that  we  put  forth  is 
impressing  itself  infallibly  and  ineflfaceably  in  our  nature.  Our 
acts  are  recorded  within  us  as  if  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rock  forever. 

The  secret  of  self -improvement  is  that  under  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  strength  comes  by  use.  Every  exertion  con- 
sumes force,  thus  creating  a  want;  and  nature,  wise  economist 
as  she  is,  immediately  stores  a  surplus  where  the  want  arises, 
against  future  demands.  The  power  to  do  grows  by  faithful 
doiiig,  and  our  ability,  though  for  our  present  need  it  is  neither 
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greater  nor  less  than  it  is,  can  be  made  for  the  future  indefinite!; 
broader  and  more  effective,  -^  ^ 

Application  brings  ease  as  well  as  etrength.     What 
often  is  done  with  less  and  less  exertion.    Learning  is  in 
part  but  the  process  of  acquiring  ease  by  practice.    The  soldier^^i 
the  penman,  the  muBician,  the  orator,  learn  to  perform  AiL^ 
movements  which  their  vocations  require  by  repeating  them  tin 
body  and  mind  respond  habitually  and  without  effort. 

Application  produces  skill.  Up  to  a  certain  limit  ease  and 
skill  increase  together;  but  beyond  that  limit  as  the  actum 
becomes  easier  improvement  is  apt  to  cease.  For  while  ease 
results  from  mere  repetition,  skill  increases  only  by  repetitioB 
that  is  conducted  with  attention  and  care.  As  attention  and 
care  decline,  the  performance  becomes  more  easy  but  less  skiUp 
f ul.  Thus  ease  and  skill,  so  far  from  growing  in  harmony  side 
by  side,  become  opposed  to  each  other.  Although  the  work  as 
we  performed  it  at  first  has  become  easy,  the  work  as  we  ought 
to  perform  it  is  as  difficult  as  ever;  for  all  the  energy  that 
we  are  now  able  to  save  from  the  lower  forms  of  effort  through 
the  ease  which  practice  has  brought  us  should  be  directed  to 
more  perfect  achievement.  Much  of  the  mere  routine  of  life 
we  may  turn  over  to  habit  and  be  content  to  get  through  it 
easily;  but  our  real  work  should  always  command  our  highest 
intelligence  and  our  fullest  energy.  In  this  we  ought  always  to 
do  our  best;  and  if  we  do,  we  shall  never  cease  to  improve. 

The  hardest  nature,  apparently  intractable  by  any  force,  will 
gradually  yield  to  the  influence  of  its  own  action;  and  thus  an 
inner  transformation  may  eventually  be  wrought.  It  is  true, 
most  men  fail  in  their  efforts  at  reform;  but  it  is  because  their 
will  is  weak  or  because  they  do  not  wait  with  patience  for 
results.  These  are  the  two  requisites — time  and  an  inexorable 
will.  Given  time  enough,  a  will  that  knows  no  change  can  sub- 
due the  passions  and  develop  the  power  and  transmute  the 
nature  of  the  most  degraded  soul  that  breathes.  No  matter 
how  weak  a  power  may  be,  rational  use  will  make  it  stronger. 
No  matter  how  awkward  your  movements  may  be,  or  how 
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obtuse  jour  senses,  or  how  crude  your  thought,  or  how  unregu- 
lated your  desires,  you  may  by  patient  discipline  acquire,  slowly 
indeed  but  with  infallible  certainty,  grace  and  freedom  of 
action,  clearness  and  acuteness  of  perception,  strength  and 
precision  of  thought,  and  moderation  of  desire.  If  you  will 
apply  your  inner  force  to  the  achievement  of  a  high  and 
magnanimous  life,  you  shall  yet  see  with  the  imaginative  eye 
and  hear  with  the  musical  ear  and  think  with  the  illuminated 
understanding  and  feel  with  the  pure  and  serene  heart.  A 
transforming  spirit  will  brood  over  you,  shedding  a  slow  diffus- 
ing light  through  your  darkness  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  your 
nature  evoking  the  beauty  and  order  of  a  new  life.  Steadfastly 
work  and  wait,  and  the  secrets  of  science,  of  literature,  of  art, 
may  one  day  lie  open  to  your  mind  and  you  may  rise  to  ranges 
of  experience  whose  noble  splendors  surpass  your  present  power 
to  comprehend. 

With  persistent  faith  all  can  be  done.  Not  in  a  day,  not  in 
a  year.  The  results  of  application  arc  a  form  of  growth,  and 
like  all  growth  they  proceed  slowly  and  unconsciously.  But  by 
faithful  application,  doing  each  day  what  can  be  done  in  that 
day,  by  thoughtf  ulness,  by  aspiration,  by  patient,  undiscouraged 
fidelity  in  every  least  thing  as  well  as  in  every  greatest  thing, 
the  sublime  result  will  at  last  be  realized. 

Find  your  true  end.  Let  the  desire  to  attain  it  be  to  you  as 
the  breath  of  life.  Let  your  application  to  it  be  steadfast 
and  unremitting.  Commit  yourself  to  it  in  unreserved  devo- 
tion. The  results  will  assuredly  be  the  largest  measure  of 
achievement,  the  largest  measure  of  happiness,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  noblest  nature  that  are  possible.to  your  endowment 
and  your  opportunity. 
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TT  is  a  misfortune  to  a  man  to  have  the  path  to  success  made 
X  smooth  and  easy  to  him;  for  in  such  case  he  fails  to 
T  develop  the  sturdy  virtues  and  personal  resources  that  are 
alone  the  product  of  hard  toil,  economy,  and  thrift,  and  upon 
the  development  of  these  qualities  depends  the  value  of  his 
manhood.  True,  the  qualities  may  exist  in  him,  but  in  such  case 
they  remain  in  embryo.  The  value  of  muscle  depends  not  on 
its  flabbiness,  which  is  the  result  of  want  of  exercise,  but  upon 
its  strength  and  endurance,  which  alone  come  by  use.  Brains 
are  valuable,  not  for  their  bulk,  but  for  fineness,  also  due  to 
use.  And  one's  virtues  or  one's  resources  become  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  development.  Use  develops  skill,  aptness, 
strength. 

The  value  of  afl  victories  depends  not  altogether  upon  the 
getting  them,  but  upon  how  you  get  them.  Sometimes  a  vie-  , 
tory  costs  too  much,  and  great  wealth  is  often  not  worth  the 
getting.  If  to  gain  victory  you  must  part  with  honor,  truth, 
manhood,  then  defeat  is  far  preferable ;  for  in  such  case  the 
defeat  becomes  the  victory  when  viewed  from  life's  last  hours. 
Honor  and  manhood  outrank  all  wealth  or  position  at  that 
point,  and  beyond  it.  Many  young  men  are  apt  to  lose  heart  if 
their  first  plans  and  efforts  for  success  miscarry;  as  though 
perfection  were  due  to  a  first  trial,  or  fruits  were  to  be  plucked 
before  the  seeds  were  grown.  When  a  young  man  fails  in 
business,  he  and  the  world  too  often  think  he  is  ruined;  as 
though  the  first  skirmish  made  or  unmade  the  warrior;  as 
though  one  chance  for  success  were  all  that  Providence  gives 
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lis!  Young  man,  ten  thousand  chances  are  before  you.  With 
the  proper  use  of  your  present  opportunities,  new  ones  will 
appear.  The  due  employment  of  your  resources  to-day  will 
bring  you  new  power  to-morrow.  Life  is  a  constant  unfolding 
of  new  opportunities,  new  resources,  new  powers.  How  much 
we  have  to-day  that  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of!  And  there 
will  be  more  to-morrow.  Neither  nature  nor  human  nature  is 
exhausted. 

A  stout  heart,  a  dauntless  will,  and  a  pure  spirit  are  invinci- 
ble everywhere.  Nature  yields  her  hidden  treasures  to  him 
who  dares  seek  them.  Of  her  comes  wealth;  of  her  comes 
success, — but  not  to  the  faint-hearted.  Fear  keeps  many  a  man 
poor,  and  often  causes  business  men  to  fail.  General  Sherman 
tells  us  that  he  was  offered  corner  lots  in  San  Francisco  in  1848 
for  81G  each,  and  could  have  bought  gold  mines  for  a  few  score 
dollars  apiece,  but  was  afraid  to  invest.  In  a  few  years  there- 
after they  were  worth  millions.  A  man  of  very  great  wealth 
declares  that  he  never  made  any  money  only  at  times  called 
panics^  when  every  one  seemed  possessed  by  fear.  Then  he 
bought,  and  when  men  recovered  from  their  fear  he  was  rich. 
Nearly  every  panic  of  these  modern  times  is  gotten  up  by  men 
of  daring  to  enrich  a  few  individuals,  and  the  moral  is  a  very 
plain  one — don't  get  frightened.  You  may  lose  money;  but 
what  matters  it  if  you  do  not  lose  honor  or  health?  All  the 
capital  of  the  world  is  simply  the  overplus  of  toil;  that  is,  what 
is  left  after  supplying  the  daily  wants  of  mankind.  If  yours 
has  departed,  you  can  easily  get  more  by  toil,  industry,  econ- 
omy, perseverance. 

Never  despair.  Life  is  not  solely  for  getting  a  living;  it  is 
for  developing  the  perfect  man,  body,  mind,  and  soul.  And 
that  is  often  better  obtained  through  what  men  call  failures 
and  defeats,  than  by  victories.  Be  brave.  Cowardice  is  bom 
of  fear,  and  fear  is  weakness.  Noble  manhood  and  noble 
womanhood  grow  from  resolute,  determined  spirits  that  take 
this  life's  vicissitudes  to  be,  what  indeed  they  are,  the  needful 
preparation  for  far  more  responsible  and  ennobling  duties  and 


employments  in  the  life  beyond.  In  this  world's  buBioess 
affairs  the  man  who  refuses  to  consider  himself  defeated 
sooner  or  later  wins  success.  He  may  not  win  the  first  batfla^ 
nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  but,  like  Bruce  of  Scotland,  he 
will  fire  his  spirit  in  the  hours  of  dejection  that  come  to  118  all, 
with  the  perseverance  even  of  the  humble  spider,  and  like  him 
cry,  "  I,  too,  will  yet  conquer.'* 

Sometimes  a  young  man  fresh  from  college,  and  full  of  lie 
lore,  gets  discouraged  if  his  brilliant  talents  do  not  at  once 
put  him  in  the  highest  positions;  forgetting  that  skill  is  as 
needful  to  success  as  is  knowledge  of  principles;  and  skill  is 
born  of  toil.  If  you  are  but  of  good  courage,  you  will  find  your 
place  made  for  you,  or  make  one  for  yourself.  The  world's 
great  enterprises  were  not  projected  nor  carried  out  by  cowards. 
If  De  Lesseps  had  heeded  the  "It  can't  be  done,"  of  the 
world's  faint-hearted  croakers,  there  would  now  be  no  Sues 
canal.  If  Jay  Cooke  or  Cakes  Ames  had  taken  counsel  of  the 
multitudinous  prophets  of  fear,  we  should  not  now  have  our 
Pacific  railroads.  In  all  just,  honest,  honorable  enterprises 
**  I  have"  waits  on  **  I  dare." 
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f^USH,  what  is  it?  Our  latest  and  largest  dictionary*  defines 
J^  it  as  "persevering  energy";  "enterprise."  Definition, 
^^  however,  is  hardly  necessary.  We  Americans  know 
full  well  the  meaning  of  the  term.  We  are  the  most 
pushing  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a  nation  we  have 
more  energy,  enterprise,  and  go-ahead  than  any  nation  the 
world  has  hitherto  produced.  Says  Emerson,  "Import  into  any 
stationary  district,  as  into  an  old  Dutch  population  in  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  or  among  the  planters  of  Virginia,  a  colony  of 
hardy  Yankees,  with  seething  brains,  heads  full  of  steam-ham- 
mer, pulley,  crank,  and  toothed  wheel,  and  everything  begins 
to  shine  with  value." 

There  has  lately  come  into  colloquial  use  in  our  country  a 
rather  inelegant  but  forceful  word  which  expresses  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  a  man  of  push.  It  is  the  wori  "  hustler." 
To  hustle  is  to  push  or  make  your  way  with  difficulty  through  a 
crowd.  To-day  the  thoroughfares  of  life  are  crowded;  if  a  man 
would  win  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  professional  or  mercantile 
life,  he  must  push  for  it.  Push  brings  men  of  mediocrity  to  the 
front,  and  enables  them  to  stay  there.  In  these  days  of  keen 
competition,  a  man  without  push  is  soon  jostled  aside  and  falls 
into  the  rear.  Push  is  the  passport  to  success.  Push  paves  the 
way  from  poverty  to  wealth. 

In  no  profession  or  pursuit  is  eminence  achieved  apart  from 
push, — apart  from  hard,  persistent  work.  "  I  find,"  said  Liv- 
ingstone, the  great  missionary  explorer,  "  that  all  eminent  men 
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work  hard,**    We  may  be  sure  there  has  always  been  hard» 
earnest^  persistent  work  somewhere  before  eminence  has 
gained* 

"  Hie  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  Icept 
Were  not  attained  by  snddan  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  fiJept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 
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There  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  that  persevering^  < 
which  we  call  push.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the  Tarious  f  onns  of 
energy  manifest  in  the  physical  imiverse — light,  heat,  gravita- 
tion,  magnetism,  electricity — are  all  convertible  into  one 
another.  But  if  a  man  has  not  mental  energy,  push,  no  other 
qualification  he  may  have  is  convertible  into  it  or  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  Nothing  can  take  its  place.  Learning  cannot.  Talent 
cannot.  Genius  cannot.  Genius  is  a  dazzling  thing,  but  it  is 
not  exempt  from  the  law  of  labor.  It  must  plod  if  it  would  win 
the  prize.  Genius  is  not  a  something  that  can  dispense  with 
toil,  but  rather  a  something  that  inspires  the  soul  to  persevere 
in  needed  toil.  The  world's  greatest  men  have  ever  been  its 
most  energetic  workers. 

Genius,  unless  it  have  inherited  wealth,  must  push  and  plod 
or  it  will  die  in  the  poorhouse. 

History  is  full  of  splendid  examples  of  what  may  be  accom* 
plished  by  energy  and  indefatigable  push.  Push  led  Columbus 
out  from  his  Spanish  hills  across  the  western  waves.  In  his 
journal,  day  after  day  he  wrote  these  simple  but  sublime  words, 
"  That  day  we  sailed  Westward,  which  was  our  course."  Hope 
might  rise  and  fall,  terror  and  dismay  seize  upon  the  crew  at 
the  mysterious  variations  of  the  compass,  but  Columbus,  unap- 
palled,  pushed  on  due  west,  and  nightly  wrote  in  his  journal 
the  above  words.  A  sublime  example  of  push!  It  was  push  on 
the  part  of  Knox  that  led  to  the  reformation  in  Scotland;  push 
on  the  part  of  the  Wesleys  that  regenerated  religious  life  in 
England.  It  was  push  on  the  part  of  men  like  Garibaldi, 
Cavour,  and  Mazzini  that  in  our  day  has  unified  Italy.  Push 
is  the  word  that  explains  the  marvelous  career  of  Napoleon* 
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Under  all  di£3culties  and  discouragements  whatsoever,  his 
motto  was,  "  I  press  on."  When  told  the  Alps  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  army,  "  Then  there  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said,  and  he 
built  the  road  across  the  Simplon  pass.  Push  is  the  word  that 
explains  all  the  wonderful  achievements  and  triumphant  prog- 
ress of  this  nineteenth  century.  It  has  built  immense  cities 
where  a  few  years  ago  were  rolling  prairies;  it  has  girdled  the 
globe  with  railroads  and  given  us  Cunard  steamers  for  ancient 
shallops,  so  that  we  can  go  from  Chicago  to  London  in  a  week. 
It  teaches  us  to  raise  our  crops,  and  creates  yearly  more  wealth 
than  the  Orient  ever  knew. 

The  man  of  push  is  a  man  of  intelligence.  He  knows  at 
what  he  is  aiming,  and  works  towards  it  like  a  Hercules.  His 
push  has  a  purpose  behind  it.  His  energy  is  not  blind,  neither 
is  it  fitful  nor  easily  daunted.  It  devotes  itself  to  a  given 
object;  is  not  drawn  off  to  side  issues;  is  quiet  but  incessant  in 
operation;  attends  strictly  to  business;  overcomes  difficulties, 
not  necessarily  with  noise  and  bustle,  but  one  by  one  by  steady 
pressure.  Old  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  being  asked  what  he 
considered  the  secret  of  business  success,  replied,  ''Secret? 
There  is  no  secret  about  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  attend  to 
your  business  and  go  ahead."  Push  is  the  application  of  mind 
to  material  conditions  with  wealth  as  the  result.  Your  man  of 
push  sees  where  land  will  be  wanted,  clears  it  accordingly,  lays 
it  out,  goes  to  sleep,  and  wakes  up  rich. 

The  man  of  push  masters  his  circumstances  and  is  not 
mastered  by  them.     He  believes  that 

"One  constant  element  of  luck 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck." 

Circumstances  have  rarely  favored  famous  men.  They  have 
fought  their  way  to  triumph  through  all  sorts  of  opposing 
obstacles.  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost  in  blindness  and  poverty. 
His  motto  was, 

"  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  haad  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  stiU  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onwarcL'* 
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linnaBUBi  tlie  great  naturaliBt,  was  at  one  time  so  pdor  as  ta 
be  obliged  to  mend  kis  Bhoes  with  folded  paper^  and  to  beg  his 
meals  of  his  friends.  George  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the 
locomotiyey  began  life  as  a  common  collier,  working  in  the  mine. 
Nearly  all  the  men  who  have  risen  to  greatness  began  life  linden 
mifavorable  conditions.  Circumatances  seldom  conquer  a  msai 
of  push  and  determination.    In  the  words  of  Tennyson, 

"  He  breaks  hb  birtli's  invidioaa  bar, 
And  graspA  the  akirta  of  bappy  chance, 
And  breasts  tbe  blow8  of  circumstance 
And  grapples  with  hb  eyO  star." 

This  chapter  cannot  be  closed  better  than  in  the  words  of  STr« 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  certain 
I  am  that  the  great  difference  between  men,  the  feeble  and  flie 
powerf uly  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy  and  udomi- 
cible  determination— a,  purpose  once  fixed  and  then  death  or 
victory/' 
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WILLIAM  C.  KING,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TACT  is  defined  by  Webster  as  being  that  peculiar  skill  and 
ready  power  of  appreciating  and  accomplishing  whatever 
is  required  by  circumstances. 

Men  of  great  talents  and  profound  wisdom  are  constantly 
being  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  by  those  who  have  but  a 
fraction  of  their  attainments. 

The  latter  have  the  faculty  of  using  all  the  ability  they  pos- 
sess to  the  best  advantage. 

Talent  is  mental  or  physical  power,  while  tact  is  the  ability 
to  use  talent  skillfully.  While  the  man  of  talent  is  getting 
under  headway,  the  man  of  tact  steps  in  and  wins  the  race. 

Wisdom  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  while  tact  will  show  you 
how  it  is  done ;  this  is  not  because  tact  is  wiser  than  his  neigh- 
bor wisdom,  but  because  he  is  more  ready  and  apt.  His  vision 
does  not  take  so  wide  a  range  as  wisdom,  but  is  more  pointed 
and  direct.  The  man  of  wisdom  convinces,  the  man  of  tact  per- 
suades. The  one  overwhelms  with  his  arguments,  the  other 
pleads  or  persuades.  One  uses  logic,  the  other  rhetoric;  one 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  the  other  to  the  sensibilities,  and,  as  the 
common  people  are  not  learned  logicians,  the  man  of  rhetoric 
draws  the  crowds  and  pockets  the  cash.  Talent  gets  high  com- 
pliments, while  tact  carries  away  the  prize.  Men  often  ask 
why  the  man  of  wisdom  does  not  succeed  better  in  winning  the 
laurels  of  life,  and  wonder  why  men  of  tact  get  so  many  of 
ihem.  But  there  is  no  great  mystery  about  it.  Tact  is  ever  on 
fhe  alert  for  personal  advancement,  while  wisdom  seeks  per- 
sonal improvement    Tact  has  a  keen  eye  for  opportunities  to 
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win  Buccess,  while  wisdom  is  laboring  bard  to  deSdrve  it.  Tact 
keeps  its  ear  adjusted  to  catch  all  bints^  while  wisdoni  is  con- 
tent to  give  them.  Wisdom  has  always  something  worth  hear^ 
ing,  with  but  few  listeners;  while  tact  never  lacks  for  hearers, 
whom  it  entertains  if  it  does  not  instrucl  Tact  will  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances,  while  talent  too  often  ignores  them. 
Wisdom  is  demanding  in  its  claims,  while  tact  will  yield 
conquer.  Wisdom  condemns  the  weaknesses  of  humaniQrJ 
while  tact  ignores  them  or  uses  them  to  climb  to  place  \ 
profit.  In  a  sentence^  tact  is  the  faculty  of  culaptatitm  to 
emergencies  real  or  supposed  of  the  present^  while  ^wisdom  "fi" 
for  the  permanencies  of  all  time.  The  man  of  wisdoin  ijs  not 
always  the  man  of  tact,  while  the  men  of  tact  are  rarely  noted 
for  great  learning.  They  are  what  the  world  calls  *'  pra0ticald| 
people" — persons  who  are  more  anxious  to  conciliate  than  jUii'l 
antagonize  others*  Hence  men  of  tact  figure  among  the  most 
successful  in  business  affairs,  but  they  are  rarely  found  amoni 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  Reformers  are  men  of  different? 
mold.  Reforms  come,  however,  but  seldom,  and  the  massei 
must  have  work  and  bread,  and  "practical "  men  must  provide 
them.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  men  of  tact  constitute  fhe 
life  of  commerce  and  of  trade.  Both  commerce  and  trade  are 
intensely  conservative  and  will  not  willingly  forego  their  divi- 
dends, therefore  men  of  reform  must  be  content  to  be  "  voioefl 
crying  in  the  wilderness  "  until  wrongs  are  no  longer  bearable; 
then  the  men  of  tact  execute  the  reforms.  That  remarkable 
man  of  the  19th  century,  Abraham  Lincoln,  although  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  liberation  of  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  bondmen,  was  not  by  nature,  habit,  or 
education  a  reformer,  and  neither  himself  nor  the  political 
party  electing  him  to  the  presidency  had  any  thought  of  abol-  * 
ishing  slavery. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  most  wonderful  tact.  It  was  that  tact 
which  gave  him  immortality  of  fame  and  gave  to  his  party  a 
lease  of  power  for  thirty  years,  proving  once  more  that  men 
and  parties  will  ever  gain  length  of  days  through  righteona* 
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ness,  his  great  distinguishing  characteristic.  He  had  good 
'  talents,  but  they  were  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  surpassed  in  some  respects  by  many  men  of  his  day,  but 
he  had  industry,  ambition,  and  a  large  stock  of  good  common 
sense,  ruled  and  directed  by  a  tact  that  led  him  at  moments  of 
destiny  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  because  on 
that  side  his  tact  taught  him  lay  victory  for  himself  and  party. 
With  what  adroit  and  well-nigh  infinite  tact  he  held  his  way 
through  the  stormy  political  campaigns  that  resulted  in  his 
election,  and  then  through  those  fierce,  troublous,  and  bloody 
days  of  the  civil  war!  Other  presidents  have  been  as  patriotic 
as  he;  some  of  them  have  been  far  greater  statesmen,  but  as  a 
political  tactician  he  stands  unrivaled,  and,  because  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  giving  him  great 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  tact,  he  has  stamped  the  pages  of 
history  with  a  deathless  impress.  He  never  had  a  years  school- 
ing. We  quote  from  his  own  words  regarding  his  parentage 
and  early  life. 

**  My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of 
age  and  grew  up  literally  without  any  education.  He  removed 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year. 
We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  state  came  into 
the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualifications  were  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  '  readin',  writin',  and  cipherin' '  to  the  rule 
of  three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened 
to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much,  still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three, 
but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education,  I  have  picked 
up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  I  wafl 
raised  to  farm  work,  at  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenl^- 
two." 
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He  knew  nothing  of  grELmmar,  indeed^  scarce  understood 
what  it  means,  nor  did  he  study  it  until  he  had  grown  to  nian- 
hoody  when  he  wearily  and  alone  plodded  through  the  book,  on 
finding  that  he  could  never  hope  to  be  a  lawyer  without  the 
knowledge  of  constructing  sentences.  Yet  how  that  tact  of  his 
led  him  in  after  days  to  say  the  right  word  at  the  right  placel 
That  is  what  tact  does^  and  its  possessor  becomes  renowned 
Who  quotes  that  learned  and  eloquent  oration  of  £dward 
Everett,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Oettysburig  ceme* 
tery,  November  19, 1863?  But  these  few  terse,  tactful  sentences 
of  Lincoln's,  written  hurriedly  on  scraps  of  paper  while  going  ■ 
thither  on  the  cars»  on  being  informed  that  he  would  be  I 
expected  to  say  something  on  that  occasion^  have  already 
passed  into  fame  as  one  of  the  rarest  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equaL  Noif 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  fhal 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  the  field  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse 
crate,  we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  to  or  detract  from. 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  never  can  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  11% 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaiii* 
ing  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  mea» 
ure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
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shall  not  have  lived  in  vain;  that  this  nation  under  Qod  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.'' 

To  what  heights  this  poor  backwoods  boy  had  grown!  On 
the  first  day  of  January  of  this  same  year  he  had  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  land  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
so  by  that  action  this  man  of  tact,  who  in  his  struggle  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  vantage  ground  in  the  coming  contest 
for  the  presidency  had  chosen  for  policy's  sake  to  give  a  quasi- 
support  to  the  efforts  of  reformers  against  that  hideous  mon- 
strosity and  libel  on  humanity,  slavery,  had  been  driven  at  last 
by  the  hurrying  feet  of  events  to  become  himself  a  Reformer! 
Yet  his  tact  even  then  led  him  in  his  message  to  the  next 
Congress  to  base  such  o£Scial  action  as  he  had  taken  wholly 
upon  the  ground  of  public  policy  rather  than  upon  righteous- 
ness, and  then  he  went  on  to  address  them  as  a  reformer  might 
have  done.  Hear  him  as  he  pleads  for  the  support  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  insignificance  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration. We,  even  we  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free,  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail. 
The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just,— a  way  which,  if 
followed,  the  world  will  applaud  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

His  tact  won  the  day  again,  and  a  year  later  he  had  grown 
80  brave  a  reformer  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 6, 1864:  "  While  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation; 
nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the 
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terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congresa. 
If  the  people  should  by  whatarer  mode  or  means  make  it  the  | 
Executive  duty  to  re-ens1aye  such  persoos^  another^  and  not  I, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it." 

Brave  words,  bravely  spoken!  yet  truth  demands  that  it  he  < 
said,  however  wise  Abraham  Lincoln  was  or  might  have  been, 
if  he  had  not  had  such  amazing  tact  he  would  notj  he  could 
not,  have  succeeded  as  he  did.    For  the  records  of  bis  adminis- 
tration show  that  there  w^s  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  time 
of  deadly  peril  to  his  country,  and  to  himself  as  the  leader  of  1 
his  party,  when  this  tact  alone  had  stood  forth  and  seemingly  .1 
rescued  them  from  ruin.  1 

What  an  inspiration  to  the  poorest  boys  of  the  land  hii 
quaint,  homely,  successful  life  has  become!  Doubly  dear  to 
the  world  is  he  also,  because  at  the  last  he  was  called  to  give 
his  life  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  that  freedom  he  had  dared  to 
proclaim  to  others.  And  so  the  thousand  pages  quarto  of  con- 
dolences preserved  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
that  were  sent  from  every  civilized  nation  of  the  earth,  when 
they  had  learned  of  his  untimely  death  at  the  felon's  hand, 
proves  that  this  child  of  poverty,  this  man  of  many  litnitations 
hut  of  great  sensibilities,  who  had  become  the  astute  politician, 
the  able  president,  and  Treason's  victim,  had  won  humani^a 
heart  at  the  last  by  being  humanity's  friend.  Tact  brought 
Lincoln  to  greatness;  devotion  to  freedom  brought  him  immor- 
tality of  name. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  professional  life  that  this  quality  is 
found  to  be  in  the  very  highest  degree  necessary  for  succeBS. 
Tact  must  be  in  constant  exercise  in  business  affairs  if  one 
would  reach  eminence.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  merchant  or 
successful  business  man  of  to-day  who  is  not  an  example  of 
this  desirable  possession. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  of  a  man,  *'  He  possesses  great 
talent  and  exhibits  little  tact,"  meaning  ability  to  adjust  him-' 
self  to  conditions  and  circumstances  and  utilize  his  power  and 
wisdom  in  securing  practical,  successful  results. 
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In  practical  everyday  life  tact  towers  far  above  talent. 

Talent  without  the  mellow,  winning  influence  of  tact  would 
be-  like  a  sturdy  forest  oak  without  its  luxuriant  garment  of 
green  to  shelter  the  weary  traveler  from  the  pelting  rays  of  a 
summer's  sun.  Tact  overcomes  every  diflBiculty  and  surmounts 
or  removes  every  obstacle. 

Every  chapter  of  this  volume  represents  a  star  in  the  great 
constellation  of  success,  and  the  little  star  of  tact  lends  bril- 
liancy to  many  of  her  larger  and  more  dignified  neighbors. 
She  holds  within  her  hand  the  key  to  success,  wealth,  an^ 
honor. 
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SAMUEL  PLANTZ,  Pm J>. 
President  Lawrence  Unlvemt^. 


TN  that  wonderful  novel  of  Victor  Hugo,  **Les  Miserables^ 
X    there  is  one  chapter  which  the  reader  will  never  forget.    It" 
T     is  entitled  '^A  Tempest  in  a  Brain, '^  Jean  VaJjean  has  been 
nineteen  years  in  the  galleys  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
subsequently  trying  to  escape  from  his  imprisonment.    He  has 
at  length  been  liberated  but  only  to  fall  again  into  crime*     By 

coming  in  contact  with  the  saintly  Bishop  of  X> he  has  become 

not  only  transformed  but  transfigured. 

Having  assumed  another  name,  he  has  established  Mtnsalf 
in  an  obscure  village,  intent  on  two  things^  hiding  his  real  namA 
and  sanctifying  his  life  by  doing  good.  Here  he  has  accumuh 
lated  great  wealth  and  won  the  profound  respect  of  all  who 
know  him  by  his  benevolence  and  humanity.  But  one  day  an 
old  man  who  has  stolen  a  bough  of  apples^  by  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity,  is  arrested  as  Yaljean,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
condenmed  to  the  galleys  for  life.  The  question  now  comes 
before  the  true  Yaljean,  shall  he  disclose  his  real  name,  and 
surrender  himself  as  the  escaped  convict,  or  shall  he  allow  the 
other  man  to  go  to  the  galleys  in  his  place  ?  He  goes  to  his 
room,  shuts  himself  in,  and  meditates  on  his  duty. 

The  conflict  between  motives  within  him  is  fearful  in  its 
intensity.  Expediency  whispers  to  him  of  the  toil  of  the  gal- 
ley service,  of  the  loathsome  companions  he  will  have  there, 
of  the  weight  of  the  iron  he  will  feel  on  his  ankles  and  wrists. 
It  points  out  how  he  will  have  to  surrender  his  plans  for  helping 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  above  all  how  his  ward  Fantine  and  her 
child  Oosette  will  have  no  one  to  assist  them  if  he  is  gone.    K 
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tells  him  that  the  old  man  is  a  thief  at  best,  and  probably 
deserving  of  all  he  would  get.  He  makes  up  his  mind  not  to 
disclose  himself.  "  Just  then,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  **  he  heard  an 
internal  burst  of  laughter."  His  conscience  burst  the  web  of 
sophistry  he  was  winding  about  it,  and  stood  before  him,  and 
ridiculed  him  to  his  face.  But  he  persists.  He  rises,  bums  the 
galley  suit  and  other  relics  of  his  past  life  which  he  has  had  hid 
away,  and  will  thus  wipe  out  the  last  possible  trace  of  his  being 
Valjean.  There  is  no  one  present.  It  is  decided,  he  says. 
But  again  comes  the  internal  burst  of  laughter, — "That  is 
excellently  arranged,  you  scoundrel!"  He  falls  asleep.  Voices 
speak  to  him.  He  awakes  and  walks  to  the  window,  but  no 
stars  are  in  the  sky.  A  little  longer  the  struggle  continues. 
Then  he  arises. 

He  is  calm  now.  The  voice  of  expediency  has  been  drowned. 
He  is  acting  on  principle.  Right  has  arisen  before  him  as  more 
sacred  than  life.  He  enters  a  vehicle  and  drives  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  place  of  the  trial.  As  he  enters  the  court  room, 
he  hears  the  condemnation  of  the  old  man.  He  is  Jean  Val- 
jean, an  ex-convict,  and  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the 
galleys.  Then  the  real  Jean  steps  forward  and  declares  him- 
self. By  a  mark  on  his  arm  he  proves  his  identity.  It  was  a 
sublime  spectacle,  that  of  a  man  of  distinction  denouncing  him- 
self that  a  poor  old  thief  might  not  suffer  unjustly  in  his  placa 
The  crowd  in  the  court  room  felt  in  their  hearts,  says  Hugo, 
that  they  had  seen  the  shining  of  a  great  light,  and  so  they 
had;  for  they  had  beheld,  in  a  trying  exigency,  principle  rising 
triumphant  above  expediency,  a  man  choosing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing in  order  to  do  right. 

Jean  Valjean  is  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  There  can  never  be  a 
compromise  between  a  true  man  and  his  duty.  The  word  ought 
is  one  against  which  nothing  can  be  weighed.  Put  it  in  the 
scales,  if  you  will,  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  place  anything  on 
the  other  side  which  will  outbalance  it.  Try  wealth,  honor, 
reputation.  Will  they  outweigh  it?  No,  they  are  like  dust 
in  the  balance.    Cast  in  pleasure^  inclination,  love  of  ease,  tern- 
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poral  interests,  put  joixr  loves  and  your  hopes  in.    Behold  Ihe 
word  ought  outweighs  them  alL 

Here  is  a  soldier  with  an  empty  sleeve.  The  day  came  when 
the  question  arose  whether  he  should  go  to  the  front  in  the  war. 
He  had  an  aged  father  and  mother  to  support*  a  delicate  wife  atid 
young  children  who  needed  his  care.  He  knew  that  the  long 
march  meant  fatigue,  and  the  battle  field  meant  death;  but  in  the 
scales  of  duty  the  little  word  ought  stood  firm  against  them  nH, 
This  word  ought  is  heavier  than  the  word  expediency,  or  desire^ 
or  danger,  or  parents,  or  children,  or  wife,  or  life  itsetf,  fhe 
preservation  of  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  natureL 
Says  a  brilliant  writer  and  says  it  truly,  "  If  you  please,  sum 
up  the  globes  as  so  much  silver  and  the  suns  as  so  much  gold, 
and  cast  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  diamonds  on  a  necklace,  into 
one  scale,  and  if  there  is  not  in  any  part  the  word  ought,-^if 
ought  is  absent  in  the  one  scale  and  present  in  the  other, — up 
will  go  your  scale  laden  with  the  imiverse,  as  a  crackling 
paper  scroll  is  carried  aloft  in  a  conflagration,  ascending  towards 
the  stars."  Again,  it  has  been  said,  "  God  is  in  the  word  ought 
and  therefore  it  outweighs  all  but  God."  The  same  thought 
was  present  in  the  mind  of  Bacon  when  he  remarked,  "He 
who  resolveth  to  do  every  duty  is  immediately  conscious  of 

the  presence  of  the  gods." 

"  What  motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife? 
That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds — 
His  honor  :  oh,  thine  honor,  Lewis,  thine  honor  I  *' 

—King  Johk,  Act  m..  So.  1. 

Stop  a  moment.  Call  the  roll  of  the  world's  heroes.  Who  are 
they?  Always  and  eternally  the  men  who  have  obeyed  the  word 
ought  crying  out  in  the  soul,  those  who  have  acted  from  prin* 
ciple.  All  greatness  lies  in  motive,  and  no  motive  is  gpreat 
which  is  not  rooted  in  conscience.  A  man  cannot  be  a  hero 
until  he  has  sacrificed  self  to  duty.  Take  John  Maynard  stand- 
ing at  the  wheelof  the  burning  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  hold- 
ing her  steadily  toward  the  shore  while  the  angry  flames  made 
a  winding  sheet  of  glory  about  him.   What  is  the  essence  of 
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his  heroism  ?    He  was  acting  on  principle,  seeking  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  save  his  fellow  men. 

So  with  John  Howard,  who  enters  the  pesthouse  of  Italy  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  plague  which  is  sweeping  away  hundreds 
of  his  fellow  beings.  Patriotism  is  simply  acting  on  principle 
toward  one's  country ;  philanthropy  is  acting  on  principle  to- 
ward humanity;  and  religion  acting  on  principle  toward  God. 
All  the  virtues,  chastity,  temperance,  forbearance,  kindness, 
integrity,  truthfulness,  benevolence, — all  these  are  only  the 
effulgence  of  principle  obeyed.  This  is  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter in  a  man ;  for  as  Emerson  has  said,  ''A  healthy  soul  stands 
united  with  the  Just  and  the  True,  as  the  magnet  arranges  itself 
with  the  pole;  so  that  he  stands  to  all  beholders  like  a  trans- 
parent object  betwixt  them  and  the  sun,  and  whoso  journeys 
toward  the  sun,  journeys  towards  that  person." 

There  are  men,  and  their  number  is  legion,  who  try  to  tie  prin- 
ciple to  the  apron  strings  of  policy.  Says  one  of  Shakespeare's 
characters :  "  I,  I  myself,  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  God 
on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain 
to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch."  There  are  many  such,  men 
whose  honesty  is  a  convenience,  and  whose  principles  are 
shifted  here  and  there  for  momentary  advantage.  They  are 
** gentlemen  who  serve  God  as  far  as  will  give  no  offense  to  the 
devil,"  to  use  Wendell  Phillips's  cutting  definition  of  a  modern 
politician.  When  they  think  there  is  a  slice  of  fat  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  and  only  a  slice  of  lean  on  the  side  of  right,  they 
traffic  with  their  conscience,  and  pretend  to  be  what  they  are 
not.  They  do  not,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  continually  stand  for  a 
fact.  We  all  know  about  the  demagogue  in  politics,  the  stock- 
waterer  in  business,  the  bribe-b<night  legislator,  and  the  smooth 
talking  liar  behind  the  counter  who  is  all  things  to  all  men. 
These  men  have  cast  principle  overboard  and  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  policy.  And  all  of  them  are  rogues,  a  menace  to 
society,  and  a  disgrace  to  mankind.  Policy  is  never  to  be  a 
motive.  It  is  the  antipode  of  right,  which  is  to  sit  alone  on  the 
throne.    Nor  is  there  any  gain  in  it  in  the  long  run.     It  is  writ- 
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ten  in  the  laws  of  the  universe  with  pen  of  iron  that  truth  and 
truth  alone  shall  prevail  Policy  may  win  for  a  day,  but  man^s 
life  reaches  out  into  eternity  and  up  to  Gk>d,  The  tiine  surely 
comes  sooner  or  later  when  policy  has  to  sew  fig  leaves  together 
to  cover  its  sliame. 

Not  so,  however,  with  principle.  No  sins  find  it  ont 
risings  of  conscience  trouble  its  breast*  No  obstacles  hinder 
its  final  rewards.  The  man  of  principle  will  be  the  one  on 
whose  brow  the  golden  crown  of  favor  and  esteem  will  finally 
rest.  He  may  not  obtain  so  much  of  material  things  as  the 
man  who,  acting  on  policy^  sells  his  soul  for  gain ;  but  material 
things  are  not  all.  Lazarus,  the  beggar,  may  after  all  hAV% 
more  than  rich  Dives  at  whose  gate  he  lies.  There  an 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  values,  and  an  ounce  of  the  f  onner 
outweighs  a  ton  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  wise  saying,  for  example^ 
of  the  Preacher,  ^'A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  fhan 
great  riches."  Even  those  who  act  on  policy  themselves  esteem 
principle  in  others.  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  whan 
president  of  the  old  United  States  bank,  once  dismissed  a*  detk 
because  he  refused  to  write  business  letters  for  him  on  the  8ab» 
bath.  The  young  man  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  "what 
seemed  to  some  an  over-nice  scruple  of  conscience;  but  what 
was  really  true  fidelity  to  principle.  Not  long  afterward,  how* 
ever,  Mr.  Biddle,  being  asked  to  nominate  a  cashier  for  another 
bank,  recommended  this  young  man,  mentioning  what  had  oc- 
curred as  proof  of  his  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  and  adding, 
"  You  can  trust  him,  for  he  would  not  work  for  me  on  Sunday.** 

Acting  on  principle  gives  character  a  peculiar  savor,  a  kind 
of  heavenly  aroma  which  speaks  out  above  one's  acts.  It  makes 
the  actor  himself  rise  before  us  as  greater  than  his  deeds.  It  is 
said  that  those  who  heard  Lord  Chatham  felt  there  was  some* 
thing  finer  in  the  man  than  anything  he  uttered.  There  was^ — 
his  moral  tone.  The  depths  of  his  being  rippled  on  the  surface. 
The  fragrance  of  his  spirit  spread  abroad.  This  is  what  we 
want  in  these  days  when  so  many  men  give  a  commercial  yalue 
to  morals,  and  the  voice  of  consdence  seems  to  be  dying  dowa 
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to  a  moan.  We  need  men  who  pitch  their  lives  to  the  highest 
key,  whose  eye  sweeps  the  whole  horizon  of  duty,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  as  stable  as  the  position  of  Gibraltar  by  the  sea.  We 
need  men  of  moral  nerve,  whose  first  and  sole  inquiry  is  not,  is  it 
expedient,  but  is  it  right.  Such  men  are  God's  noblemen.  They 
walk  the  earth,  in  it  but  above  it.  Africa  is  growing  greenest 
laurel,  but  she  grows  none  green  enough  to  adorn  the  brows  of 
such  men  as  these.  South  America  has  quarries  of  fairest 
marble,  but  none  too  white  on  which  to  carve  the  names  of  such 
sons  of  truth.  Asia  has  sky-kissing  Himalayas,  but  she  has 
no  peak  high  enough  to  pedestal  the  statue  of  those  who  are 
always  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  voice  of  Ood  in  the  soul. 
The  cities  of  the  earth  have  builded  splendid  mausoleums  for 
their  great  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  kings ;  London  her  West- 
minster Abbey,  Paris  her  Pantheon  cathedral,  and  Memphis 
her  pyramids :  but  no  mausoleums  are  rich  and  gorgeous  enough 
to  appropriately  commemorate  the  memory  of  those  in  whose 
lives  principle  has  ever  been  authoritative,  and  with  whom  to 
do  what  is  right  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  supreme  law. 

"  My  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, 
•    •    •  « Budge  not ' — *  Budge,'  says  the  fiend.  « Budge  not,'  says  my  conscience." 

— MXBOHAMT  OF  VKNIOB,  Aot  U.,  80.  2. 
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THE  book  of  Nature  is  the  oldest  of  all  God's  testaments  to 
men,  and  the  moat  important.  On  it  are  based  aU  the 
others.  But  for  it,  they  would  not  be.  To  render  i%  a 
success,  they  are  given.  Not  that  the  book  of  Nature  is  impet^ 
feet,  but  men  are  imperfect.  The  volume  is  yet  too  wise  for 
them  to  understand  it.  Its  pages  have  been  open  to  be  read  of 
all  men  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  they  do  not  even  now  kno^r 
how  to  train  and  care  for  their  bodies  so  as  to  make  of  them  a 
success.  If  they  did,  physicians  would  long  ago  have  departed, 
and  hospitals  and  asylums  be  unknown.  And  as  to  the  best 
method  of  developing  and  using  that  one  mighty  and  only 
instrument  for  gaining  success,  the  mind,  how  wide  is  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  them,  and  what  a  lamentable  failure 
many  of  them  make  of  it!  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  read 
Nature  aright,  and  then  obeys  her  instruction,  for,  "  He  that 
doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them,"  is  the  promise.  But 
multitudes  of  men  misunderstand,  or  abuse,  or  refuse  Nature's 
teachings  as  to  the  body,  and  disease  and  pain  come,  followed 
by  the  doctor  with  real,  or  assumed,  antidotes  and  palliatives. 
Men  overlook,  or  scorn,  or  are  ignorant  of  Nature's  mental  laws 
for  success,  and  in  consequence  the  maimed,  the  wrecked,  the 
failed,  are  everywhere,  appealing  both  to  the  philanthropist 
and  to  the  philosopher  of  morals  for  aid. 

The  most  important  of  all  things  to  you  in  this  world  is 
yourself.  I  do  not  mean  your  selfishness,  but  your  selfhood^ 
or,  if  you  please,  manhood.  Or,  as  the  good  old  Anglo-Saacon 
word  "manhood''  means,  the  kindt  the  quality,  the  manner^ 
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of  man  you  become.  Nothing  in  the  universe  ^an  ever  take 
the  place  to  you  of  yourself.  What  manner  of  man  will  you  be, 
is  therefore  the  all  important  question.  On  it  depends  your 
final,  eternal  success  or  failure.  Now  success,  like  life,  is  a 
most  momentous  thing.  Things  destined  to  endure  are  long  in 
maturing.  The  success  you  seek  for  should  accordingly  always 
be  worthy  of  you;  for  the  testament  of  Nature,  and  the  testa- 
ment of  the  Bible,  have  the  same  foundation  proviso,  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  In  order  to 
reap,  one  must  prepare  seed  and  soil.  He  must  sow;  he  must 
cultivate;  he  must  have  long  patience  for  it;  he  must  reap 
when  the  harvest  is  ripe.  He  who  will  not  do  all  these  will  not 
succeed.  To  do  them  requires  much  perseverance,  for  casual 
effort  will  not  accomplish 'it. 

See  how  some  men  of  note  won  their  success  in  life.  It  may 
not  be  the  kind  you  desire,  but  this  is  the  way  theirs  came  to 
them.  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  first  prac- 
tical sewing  machine  in  this  country,  received  a  royalty  on  hia 
patents  during  his  lifetime  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars.  In 
1844,  after  five  years  of  apparently  fruitless  experimenting,  he 
hit  upon  the  present  principle  of  the  sewing  machine, — that  of 
a  needle  grooved,  and  eyed  at  the  point,  and  two  interlocking 
threads.  Although  unknown  to  him,  Mr.  Walter  Hunt  of  New 
York  had  embodied  essentially  the  same  principle  in  a  machine 
constructed  ten  years  previously,  but  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  laid 
aside  as  useless. 

Mr.  Howe  was  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  genius,  nor  a 
remarkable  mechanic,  but  at  the  first  a  plain,  plodding  farmer 
boy,  and  later  an  everyday  mechanic,  and  was  considered 
rather  dull  brained  by  the  neighbors.  He  was  born  in  Spencer, 
Massachusetts,  July  9,  1819,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
October  3,  1867,  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  his  patent 
on  the  sewing  machine.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  and 
miller,  living  in  the  south  part  of  Spencer,  and,  when  a  small 
child,  Elias  had  to  help  eke  out  the  family  living  by  sticking 
win  teeth  into  leather  strips  foe  cards  (then  made  by  hand)  for 
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the  woolen  and  cotton  machines  used  in  bis  own  and  neig^hbor^ 
ing  towns.  His  schooling  was  very  meager,  being  only  that 
gained  in  the  winter  terms.  When  eleven  years  old  he  *'  lirtd 
out"  at  a  neighbor's  for  a  year.  He  then  worked  for  his  failur 
awhile,  and  when  sixteen  he  went  to  Lowell  and  worked  in  a 
cotton  factory  for  fifty  cents  a  day  until  the  panic  of  1837  clooed 
the  mill,  and  then  he  traveled  to  Cambridge,  and  obtained  woric 
in  a  machine  shop,  rooming  with  his  cousin,  afterward  known 
as  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 

In  1838  Mr.  Howe  went  to  Boston  to  work  for  a  machinist^ 
where  he  continued  for  some  years,  or  until  his  interest  in  Ms 
*'  machine  "  led  him  so  to  neglect  his  work  that  he  had  to  leaTa. 
That  ''machine''  of  his  originated  in  this  wise:  shortly  after 
going  to  work  in  Boston  he  chanced  to  overhear  a  conversation 
in  which  one  of  the  speakers,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  offered  to 
guarantee  a  fortune  to  the  man  who  should  invent  a  ma^hinft 
for  sewing.  Young  Howe  gave  it  no  thought,  but,  in  1840» 
being  of  legal  age,  and  then  getting  nine  dollars  a  week,  he 
took  a  wife,  and  shortly  after  found  that  his  family  needed 
more  money  for  a  comfortable  support  than  he  was  earning. 
Besides,  his  work  was  hard  and  his  health  poor,  and  his  i¥ife 
not  over  strong,  and  discouragement  was  coming,  and  so  one 
evening  in  1841,  as  he  sat  watching  his  weary  wife  at  her  stitch- 
ing, that  remark  about  a  fortune  to  the  man  who  should  invent 
a  sewing  machine  flashed  on  him  like  an  inspiration,  immedi- 
ately he  determined  to  make  one,  and  thereafter  gave  every 
moment  of  spare  time  to  thought  and  experiment  on  it. 

When  he  had  to  leave  his  employer,  his  father,  who  had 
moved  to  Cambridge,  made  room  for  him  and  his  family  in  the 
garret  of  his  house.  George  Fisher,  an  old  schoolmate  of 
Elias's,  then  lived  in  Cambridge  and  had  saved  some  money. 
To  him  Elias  went,  and  had  many  a  long  conversation,  tryinjf 
to  induce  him  to  assist  in  the  enterprise.  At  length  Fisher 
agreed,  for  a  half  interest  in  the  invention,  to  provide  a  home 
for  Howe  and  his  family  and  advance  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
more  if  needed,  for  tools  and  materials  to  make  the  machine^ 
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and,  with  his  father's  attic  as  a  workshop,  Howe  set  to  work 
with  great  enthusiasm,  unmindful  of  the  laughter  and  ridicule 
of  his  acquaintances,  who  thought  they  were  surely  right  in 
judging  him  to  be  "half  witted."  After  many  a  failure  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  May,  1845,  in  getting  a  machine  made  that  would 
sew  more  strongly  than  a  tailor  could,  and  then  in  July,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  himself  and  partner,  he  made  up  on  the 
machine  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  for  each  of  them,  and  they 
thought  that  fortune  was  now  at  hand.  Some  further  improve- 
ments were  then  made  on  the  crude  machine,  and  they  began  to 
make  up  some  of  them.  But  it  then  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  make  such  a  machine,  and  they  could  not  sell  them  to 
families  at  that  price,  and  journeymen  tailors  denounced  them 
as  contrivances  to  take  bread  out  of  their  mouths;  so  Mr. 
Fisher,  whose  one  suit  of  clothes  had  now  cost  him  over  two 
thousand  dollars,  would  do  no  more,  and  Elias  had  again  to 
move  his  family  to  his  father's  attic,  and  begin  work  as  a  rail- 
road engineer.  He  was  unfitted  for  this,  and  had  soon  to  give 
it  up. 

Mr.  Howe's  machine  was  patented  in  the  United  States,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1846,  and,  after  many  vain  efforts  to  interest  capital- 
ists in  it,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  sending  one  of  the  machines 
to  London,  England,  by  his  brother  Amasa,  in  October,  1846. 
The  brother  sold  the  machine  to  a  corset  maker,  William 
Thomas,  for  fifty  pounds,  which  included  the  sole  right  to  con- 
trol the  manufacture  of  it  in  England.  Mr.  Thomas  agreed 
also  to  pay  a  royalty  of  three  pounds  for  each  machine  sold, 
and  to  pay  Elias  three  pounds  a  week  while  fitting  the  machine 
for  corset  making.  Amasa  came  to  America,  and  in  February 
of  the  next  year  returned  with  his  brother  Elias  to  England, 
where  Elias  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  soon  after 
sent  for  his  wife  and  three  children.  At  the  end  of  the- seven 
months  Mr.  Thomas  concluded  that  he  no  longer  needed  the  aid 
of  the  inventor,  and  soon  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that 
Mr.  Howe  left 

Many  months  of  great  poTorty  now  fell  to  his  lot    Sickness 
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came  to  him;  starvation  looked  in  at  the  window.  At  length  a 
charitably  disposed  acquaintance  gave  him  a  little  help,  and  he 
set  about  to  make  and  sell  a  machine.  By  the  aid  of  relatiTW 
and  friends  and  the  pawnbroker,  he  at  last  got  money  enough 
to  send  his  family  home  to  America,  and  when  he  had  completed 
the  machine,  although  it  was  worth  fifty  pounds,  he  sold  it  for 
five,  and  took  a  note  at  that.  Discounting  the  note  for  fonr 
pounds,  he  took  passage  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in 
April,  1849,  with  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  his  pocket.  Heie 
tidings  of  the  fatal  illness  of  his  wife  met  him,  and,  beggings  his 
way  home  to  Cambridge,  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  her 
dying  farewell.  Soon  after  news  of  the  wreck,  on  Cape  Cod,  of 
the  ship  that  brought  his  few  household  goods  came,  and  the 
poor  man  literally  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  his  family  and  his  hope 
of  a  fortune. 

But  the  clouds  that  so  long  lowered  over  him  now  b^^an  to 
lift,  and  he  found  that,  though  the  capitalists  would  not  buy  hii 
invention  when  he  offered  it  to  them,  they  had  not  hesitated  to 
steal  it  while  he  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  that  other 
inventors  had  combined  his  discoveries  with  improvements  of 
their  own,  and  sewing  machines  were  rapidly  coming  into  use. 
He  succeeded  in  interesting  a  friend,  George  W.  Bliss,  who, 
taking  as  security  a  mortgage  on  Mr.  Howe's  father's  farm, 
bought  out  Fisher's  interest  in  the  invention,  and  after  Mr. 
Howe  had  succeeded  in  redeeming  his  original  machine,  and 
his  letters  patent,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pawn  in 
London,  he  began  suit  against  the  infringers,  and  in  1850  he 
commenced  to  manufacture  his  machine  in  New  York,  and 
thereafter  was  above  want.  In  1854  the  United  States  courts 
decided  the  case  against  Isaac  M.  Singer  and  others  for  in- 
fringements, in  Mr.  Howe's  favor.  The  infringers  combined 
and  paid  him  royalties  that  enabled  him  in  1855  to  repurchase 
the  rights  he  had  parted  with  in  the  sad  days  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  and  Mr.  Howe  established  a  large  factory  at  Bridge- 
port,  Conn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  his  machine,  and  soon 
became  a  millionaire. 
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Mr.  Howe  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  17th  Connecticut  regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  personally  advanced  the  money  to  equip  and  pay  that  regi- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  Government  was  financially  embar- 
rassed. He  remained  in  the  service  until  ill  health  compelled 
his  retirement,  and  he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  with 
Whitney,  Fulton,  McCormick,  and  the  many  other  Americans 
whose  perseverance  and  triumph  over  giant  obstacles  not  only 
ennobled  them,  but  enriched  their  countrymen  as  well. 

John  Hughes,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
was  born  at  Annaloghan,  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  May  24, 1797, 
and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  3d  day  of  January,  1864. 
His  father  tilled  a  very  small  plot  of  land  called  by  courtesy  a 
farm,  and  was  very  poor,  and  as  soon  as  John  could  work  he 
was  set  to  planting  potatoes,  cutting  and  hauling  muck  for  fuel, 
digging  ditches,  and  anon  "gardening  a  bit  for  the  gentry." 
He  then  worked  in  a  factory  as  a  mill  hand,  dreaming  all  the 
while  of  sometime  being  a  priest  in  his  church,  for  his  parents 
were  devout  Romanists  and  the  lad's  ideal  was  a  priest.  He 
had  no  education  worth  the  naming  and  no  influential  friends, 
and  his  church  did  not  then  look  out  so  eagerly  as  now  for  the 
education  of  its  aspiring  youth,  so  his  prospects  were  very  dark 
and  unpromising  indeed. 

In  181 G  his  father  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  next  year  John  landed  in 
New  York,  a  penniless  young  man.  Here  he  worked  at  wharf- 
age and  at  odd  jobs,  then,  reaching  his  father's  home,  he  worked 
as  a  day  laborer,  broke  stone,  jobbed  around  town,  and  toiled  as 
small  gardener  for  seven  dollars  a  month,  stinting  himself  and 
trying  to  save  something  towards  getting  that  education  for  the 
priesthood  of  which  he  dreamed.  After  two  years  of  struggle, 
and  getting  no  nearer  his  goal,  he  was  becoming  discouraged, 
when  he  heard  that  at  the  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  of  *his 
church  near  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  there  were  free  scholar- 
ships. He  started  for  that  place,  walking  more  than  half  the 
way  from  lack  of  money.    When  he  arrived,  worn,  dusty,  and 
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seedy  in  appearance,  he  was  told,  to  his  horror,  that  fhe  ttm 
scholarships  were  all  taken,  and,  alas  I  he  had  no  money  to  paj 
for  tuition.  He  hung  about  the  place  on  the  verge  of  despair. 
He  had  come  so  near  his  haven,  and  now  to  faill  Soon  his  little 
store  of  money  was  gone,  and  he  was  suffering,  and  in  despeia- 
tion  he  went  to  the  president  of  the  college,  and  b^;ged  for 
work  to  keep  him  from  starving.  The  good  man  set  him  at 
gardening,  and  soon  learned  his  story,  and  resolved  to  help 
him.  He  was  far  behind  in  book  knowledge,  but,  when  oppor- 
tunity for  study  was  given  him,  he  applied  himself  moat  dili- 
gently, so  that  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter 
upon  the  priest's  ofSce  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  held  hefore 
him  as  the  prize  of  life. 

He  was  a  born  fighter,  and,  beginning  his  ministry  in  a  small 
parish  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  soon  in  high  controversy  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  wrote  much,  but  iresry 
hastily,  very  diffusely,  and  not  always  correctly.  He  never  be- 
came a  scholarly  man  or  a  great  thinker,  but  the  controversial 
spirit,  his  untiring  industry,  and  his  zeal  for  his  church  built  up 
his  parishes  and  attracted  attention  to  him,  and  when  forty-five 
years  old  he  was  made  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  twelve  years 
after  was  made  Archbishop.  While  arbitrarily  ruling  his  dio- 
cese, he  was  nevertheless  a  most  adroit  and  skillful  politician, 
and  did  more  to  build  up  his  church  in  this  country  than  any 
man  had  done  before  him.  Americans  remember  him  grate- 
fully for  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  late 
civil  war.  He  went,  with  others,  at  the  request  of  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  to  England  and  France,  during  a  critical  period 
of  that  war,  to  influence  those  governments  to  remain  neutral 
during  the  strife.  His  lowly  origin,  the  difSculties  he  triumphed 
over,  the  great  eminence  he  attained  in  his  church,  the  remark- 
able influence  he  had  over  men  notwithstanding  his  limitations^ 
are  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  perseverance. 
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Earning  the  Capital. 

R«v.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


WHAT  is  capital?  Most  writers  on  economics  answer,  "Cap- 
ital is  surplus;  the  storage  of  the  labor  of  the  brain  and 
muscle;  the  overplus  from  the  daily  needs  and  uses  of 
men."  If  this  general  definition  be  a  true  one,  it  can  apply  only 
to  the  outer,  material  forms  of  wealth.  For  one's  wealth  does 
not  consist  solely  in  the  possession  of  money,  however  vast  that 
sum  may  be.  A  simple  definition  of  the  word  will  show  this. 
Strength  is  strongness.  Length  is  longness.  Breadth  is  broad- 
ness. Wealth  is  "  wealness  "  or  wellness;  things  that  make  for 
one's  well-being.  Is  the  miser  a  wealthy  man?  Do  the  millions 
of  gold  some  men  get  tend  to  their  well-being?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  getting  of  money  develops  in  some  the  baser  elements 
of  their  nature,  so  that  occasionally  you  may  see  persons  whose 
riches  have  but  served  to  make  them  meaner  than  the  meanest 
poverty  could  ever  make  them?  Can  such  persons  be  truthfully 
said  to  be  wealthy  or  well-being  persons?  The  word,  you  see, 
has  broken  away  from  its  original  foundation,  and  is  by  many 
persons  regarded  as  simply  synonymous  in  meaning  with 
money.  But  money  is  not  an  end;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  nobly  to  live  the  life  that  is  given  you.  If  money  or 
any  other  product  of  the  earth  will  help  you  do  that,  then  get 
it,  get  all  you  can  of  it;  but  if  it  would  hinder  you  in  your 
development  of  true  manhood,  then  avoid  it.  Earn  something 
else  by  your  brain  and  muscle,  if  you  would  be  wealthy. 

When  that  noble  man,  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  use  his  great  talents  to  gain  money,  when 
he  was  offered  three  hundred  dollars  each  for  a  course  of  six 
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lectures,  he  replied  with  lofty  scorn,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  lect 
for  money."  To  him  there  were  far  more  valuable  sad 
derful  things  in  this  world  than  money.  AlasI  that  there  an 
but  few  like  him.  The  citizens  of  ancient  Rome  were  ^veont  to 
place  the  statues  and  images  of  their  great  ancestors  on  pedes- 
tals, and  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses,  in  order  to  remind 
themselves  and  their  children  of  those  ancestors'  virtues  sad 
glorious  deeds,  and  to  inspire  them  to  emulate  them;  and  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  they  allowed  no  painted  or 
graven  image  of  a  deity  among  them,  with  the  result,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  founding  of  Borne  no  husband  deserted  his  wife,  nor  any 
wife  her  husband,  and  for  six  hundred  years  there  was  no 
parricide  known,  and  for  forty-three  years,  during  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  the  temple  of  Janus,  the  god  of  war,  contin- 
ued closed,  there  being  no  war,  nor  sedition,  nor  conspiracy. 
Would  that  Americans  could  be  diverted  long  enough  from 
their  worship  of  Mammon  to  cultivate  some  of  the  virtues  of 
those  old  heathen!  Perchance,  then,  they  might,  for  the  i>eace 
of  their  families  and  the  good  of  the  republic,  imitate  the 
example  of  that  famous  Themistocles  of  Athens,  who,  when 
two  suitors,  one  a  poor  man  and  the  other  rich,  sought  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  chose  the  poor  man,  saying 
he  desired  as  a  son-in-law  a  man  without  riches,  rather  than 
riches  without  a  man. 

But  now  you  are  a  man,  and  a  man  of  business  desires  and 
wishes  to  succeed  in  some  particular  business.  You  have 
virtues  and  some  talents,  but,  it  may  be,  very  little  money, 
perhaps  none.  Can  you  succeed  without  money?  Certainly. 
Some  of  the  richest  men  in  this  country  began  their  business 
life  without  a  dollar.  Nature  is  just  as  ready  to  help  you  to  get 
riches  as  she  was  to  help  them.  She  will  give  as  good  returns 
to-day  and  to-morrow  as  yesterday.  Money  is  but  one  of  the 
numerous  and  valuable  things  to  be  found  in  her  vast  store- 
houses on  land,  and  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  air,  and  in  the  sun, 
and  you  can  get  it  out  if  you  wish  and  will.    Perhaps  70U  hAT0 
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heard  it  said  that  'Mt  takes  money  to  get  money."  No,  it 
doesn't.  Money  is  not  a  loadstone,  drawing  its  kind  only. 
Money  is  only  lumps  of  matter  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and 
shaped  in  certain  forms  and  stamped  with  a  design,  and  you 
can  get  an  abundance  of  it  without  digging  in  the  earth  for  it, 
and  trying  to  catch  it  with  another  piece  of  the  same  kind. 
What!  get  money  without  capital?  No,  with  capital.  Why, 
man,  you  are  a  capitalist!  Wages  are  only  a  form  of  income. 
An  everyday  laborer  is  a  capitalist.  Every  person  to  whom 
Ood  has  given  brains  and  a  good  body  is  a  large  capitalist. 
Your  mind,  your  muscle,  is  your  capital,  and  with  them  you 
may  earn  what  you  will.  All  the  riches  of  the  world  is  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  brain  or  muscle.  Your  brain  may  be  a 
veritable  gold  mine  if  you  will  but  develop  it. 

In  1882,  at  Christie's  rooms,  London,  a  little  daub  of  matter, 
only  twelve  by  nine  inches,  that  a  brain  had  put  on  canvas, 
sold  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  Meissonier's  *'  Napo- 
leon the  First  in  the  Campaign  of  Paris."  The  same  artist's 
"  1814"  was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars; 
eight  years  later,  Millet's  "  Angelus"  brought  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  Murillo's  ''Conception  of  the  Virgin" 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  Great  fortunes, 
you  see,  that  the  brain  produced.  The  musician  Paderewski 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  this  country  a  year  ago,  and  then 
carried  home  with  him  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  the  proceeds  of  his  brain.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  the  publishers  of  his  books. 
The  firm  failed,  and  he  was  involved  in  debt  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  consequence.  He  was  then  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  Summoning  all  the  energy  of  his  mighty  brain  to  the 
task,  he  labored  incessantly,  by  night  and  day,  sending  out 
volume  after  volume,  until  in  five  years  he  had  paid  it  all  by 
the  product  of  his  brain.  Yes,  brains  are  great  money-getters, 
if  you  use  them  for  that  purpose.  The  son  of  a  farmer  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  a  sickly  lad,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  so  used 
his  brains  as  to  bring  him  a  fortune,  by  the  practice  of 
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law,  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  A  Swedish  young  Tvoma 
Jenny  Lind,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  to  the  Unltad 
States  with  nothing  but  her  voice,  that  her  brain  had 
cultured,  and  in  ninety-eight  nights  she  had  sung  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  people  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Another  Swede,  Ole  Bomemaim 
Bull,  so  manipulated  a  violin  as  to  draw  out  of  the  same  Amec^ 
ican  people  in  a  single  season  more  than  a  hundred  thouaand 
dollars;  while  an  American-bom  lad  of  English  ance0tQr% 
Edwin  Booth,  so  used  his  brains  while  an  actor,  that  in  leM 
than  two  months'  time  he  had  taken  in  from  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  alone,  over  ninety-six  thousand  dollars.  But 
why  multiply  instances  in  literature,  art,  oratory,  mui^c,  the 
drama,  all  going  to  prove  that  your  brain  is  your  capital,  and 
that  all  you  need  to  do  if  you  wish  for  money  is  to  use  it. 

Brains,  when  combined  with  muscle,  and  used  for  mere 
money-getting,  often  yield  fabulous  fortunes.  A  German,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  living  in  New  York,  so  used  his  that  in  siz^- 
three  years  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  estimated  at  twenty 
million  dollars.  Two  millions  came  from  his  trade  in  furs, 
teas,  silks,  and  sandalwood,  some  millions  from  interest  g^ven 
him  by  the  revenue  laws,  the  balance  coming  from  his  real 
estate  investments.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Waldorf, 
near  Heidelberg,  Germany,  on  July  17,  1763,  and  lived  to  be 
nearly  eighty-five  years  old,  dying  in  New  York,  March  29, 1848. 
His  mother  was  a  devout,  hard-working  peasant,  of  a  close,  if 
not  penurious,  disposition,  whose  soul  was  often  vexed  beyond 
all  endurance  by  her  shiftless,  rollicking,  beer-drinking  hus- 
band (by  trade  a  butcher,  at  which  business  John  Jacob  also 
worked  when  a  lad).  And  so  the  home  life,  comfortless  and 
stormy,  early  led  John's  three  older  brothers  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  One  of  them,  Henry,  had 
settled  in  New  York,  and  was  also  a  butcher,  and  his  letters 
telling  of  his  thrift  filled  the  lad  with  an  unconquerable  desire 
to  go  thither  also.  After  his  mother  died,  and  the  father 
renmrried,  the  storms  in  the  home  waxed  yet  more  furious  and 
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continuous,  so  that  poor  John  Jacob  was  often  obliged  to  hie 
him  to  a  neighbor's  garret  or  outhouse,  for  refuge,  and  for  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  He  was  poorly  fed,  and  more  poorly 
clad,  and  shrank  from  his  boyhood  companions  for  shame  of 
his  home  and  heritage. 

When  seventeen  years  old  he  succeeded  in  getting  from  his 
father  a  reluctant  consent  to  join  his  brother  in  America,  and 
the  sturdy,  well-built  youth  of  iron  frame,  with  two  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Walking  to  the  river  Rhine,  he  hired  as  a  raftsman  and 
worked  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  with  the  wages  paid  him  went 
to  London,  where  one  of  his  brothers  was  living,  and  with 
whom  he  stayed  two  years,  working  like  a  galley  slave,  and 
living  like  a  miser  to  save  the  money  needed  to  carry  him  to 
the  "  New  Land  "  of  his  dreams.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  closed  he  bought  a  steerage  passage  to  Baltimore,  and 
with  twenty-four  dollars  in  his  pockets,  a  small  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  seven  flutes,  bought  as  an  investment,  he  sailed  for 
the  United  States  in  November,  1783.  On  the  ship  a  fellow 
German  told  him  of  his  experience  in  America,  how  he  had 
gone  there  penniless  and  friendless,  and,  beginning  in  a  small 
way,  had  acquired  quite  a  competence  as  a  fur  trader,  and 
advised  him  to  engage  in  the  same  business,  giving  him  what 
knowledge  he  possessed  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  it. 
They  traveled  together  to  New  York,  and,  arriving  at  the 
brother's  house,  at  once  laid  the  plan  before  him;  he  advised 
that  John  Jacob  enter  the  service  of  a  furrier,  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly.  The  next  morning  the  three  sallied  forth,  and 
at  length  found  a  Mr.  Robert  Bowne,  a  furrier  of  long  experi- 
ence, who  engaged  John  at  two  dollars  a  week,  and  board. 
Here  he  beat  furs,  and  sought  all  possible  knowledge  concern- 
ing fur-bearing  animals  from  nature,  from  traders,  and  from 
savages. 

He  was  soon  made  buyer  for  the  establishment,  and  took 
long  trips  on  foot  with  a  pack  of  trinkets  on  his  back,  going 
north  imto  Oanada,  and  west  to  the  frontiers,  driving  wonder- 
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fully  sharp  bargains  with  Indians  and  trappers  to  the  enrtehfaig 
of  his  employer  and  himself.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  tlie 
routes  and  the  business,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  began  in  1788 
to  accumulate  his  immense  fortune  on  this  wise;  after  a  few 
trips  he  took  a  small  store  in  Water  street,  which  he  furnished 
with  toy  cakes  and  notions  for  Indians,  who  at  that  date  brous^t 
in  furs  to  New  York.  Anon,  with  his  pack  of  trinkets  on  his 
back,  he  would  leave  the  store  in  charge  of  this  wife  whom 
he  early  married,  and  would  take  long  tramps  on  foot  thronfi^ 
out  northern,  central,  and  western  New  York,  buying  his  skins 
from  settlers,  trappers,  savages,  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
giving  a  dollars  worth  of  trash  for  a  beaver's  skin,  "which 
he  would  ship  to  Loudon,  where  it  readily  sold  for  six  doUais. 
With  the  six  dollars  he  would  buy  g^oods  that  he  could  easily 
sell  in  New  York  for  twelve.  Soon  he  was  able  to  employ 
agents,  and  multiplied  his  routes.  Then  he  bought  a  ship  to 
convey  his  goods  to  and  from  London.  Shortly  after  he  beqgan 
to  ship  furs  to  China,  then  the  best  market  in  the  world  for 
them,  and  brought  back  cargoes  of  teas,  and  silks,  and  spices, 
frequently  doubling  his  money.  Accidentally  he  learned  of 
the  enormous  value  of  siindalwvxxi  in  China,  and,  loading  tons 
of  it  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a  mere  pittance,  he  soon 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  that  wootl.  and  for  many  months 
fairly  coined  money.  Often  his  pn>fits  on  a  voyage  of  each  of 
his  fleet  of  ships  that  he  came  to  own  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  dollars  for  each  one. 

During:  the  War  of  IS  1-2,  and  for  many  years,  the  United 
States  tariff  on  tea  was  twice  its  cost  in  China,  but  the  govern- 
ment gave  a  credit  to  imiv^rters  on  the  duties  due  it  of  from 
nine  to  eighteen  moritlis.  so  :ha:  he  could  get  two  and  three 
cargoes  from  China  and  sell  tht^ma:  enormous  profits  before  he 
had  to  pay  the  du-y  on  the  tirsr  cargo.  And  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years^  John  Jaci.^b  Asror  had  what  w^is  actually  a  free- 
of-interest  loan  from  the  gi.^vemmenti  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollars^  a  condition  of  things  that  admitted  of  getting  rich  Tory 
raptdlv.    As  fast  as  his  gains  from  hi»  bosuwes  c«m»  in.  he 
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invested  them  in  real  estate  by  purchase  in  fee  simple  where  he 
could,  and  where  the  owners  would  not  sell,  he  got,  if  possible, 
long  period  leases  of  valuable  property  in  what  was  soon  the 
heart  of  the  city.  He  bought  Richmond  Hill,  Aaron  Burr's 
estate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  one  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  Twelve  years  later,  it  was  valued  at  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a  single  lot.  Learning  that  certain  lands 
in  Putnam  county  were  held  by  a  defective  title,  he  bought  up 
what  was  then  the  worldly  possessions  and  homes  of  seven 
hundred  families,  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
he  compelled  the  state  of  New  York  to  pay  him  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  this  land,  to  rescue  the  victims  of  the  defect- 
ive deeds  from  his  grasp,  and  save  to  them  their  homes. 

During  most  of  his  long  life,  his  brain  and  body  were  simply 
a  great  and  wonderful  money-getting  machine.  He  seems  to 
have  never  known  what  real  generosity  was  either  in  his  busi- 
ness or  out  of  it,  and  left  his  money  at  the  end  very  unwill- 
ingly, and  simply  because  he  was  obliged  to  do  so.  The  love  of 
it  grew  with  his  growth,  but  it  never  waned  with  his  departing 
strength,  and  at  the  last  dominated  and  ruled  him  with  a  relent- 
less tyranny  that  was  not  only  grotesque,  but  contemptible, 
because  the  victim  delighted  in  it,  and  called  it  glory.  He  had  a 
mind  capable  of  far  better  things,  and,  while  he  was  what  the 
world  reckons  a  thoroughly  upright  and  honest  business  man, 
truth  compels  it  to  be  said  that  he  was  not  an  admirable  model, 
nor  a  safe  one  for  you  and  me  to  follow.  The  one  thing  that 
keeps  his  name  and  memory  green  is  his  g^ft  by  will  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  establish  the  Astor  Library  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  immense  estate  was  left  to  his  children 
and  has  been  since  continued  in  the  family,  and,  like  those  of 
the  Bedfords  and  Westminsters  of  England,  consists  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  real  estate,  over  a  thousand  valuable  properties 
being  now  owned  by  them. 
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High.  Sclnool  of  Kxperlence. 

JOHN  BASCOM,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Wflliams  CoUege. 


HW  Y  friend,    Professor   Perry,  recently  remarked   to 

I Y 1      ''  Nothing  is  perfect  in  the  world  except  the  world  itself 

A    1     as  a  school  of  discipline." 

A  knowledge  of  the  world — that  which  the  world 
teaches  us — is  the  substance  of  all  knowledge.  No  matter 
what  ideas  we  entertain,  or  how  we  have  come  by  them,  they 
all  need  illustration  and  confirmation  by  experience.  The 
world  is  many  sided  in  its  lessons,  and  these  lessons,  if  rightly 
learned,  all  sustain  and  complete  each  other.  Our  most  exact 
knowledge,  which  we  designate  as  science;  our  daily  gleanings 
of  truth,  which  we  term  observations;  our  widest  hopes  of  the 
future,  which  we  call  faith, — are  all  bound  up  in  one  volume, 
and  that  volume  is  the  world.  If  the  world,  wisely  rendered, 
gives  us  no  warrant  for  our  beliefs,  our  beliefs  are  null. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  world  at  rest  but  the  world  in  motion 
that  we  are  called  on  to  understand,  that  is  impressing  upon  us 
the  greatest  variety  of  convictions.  We  study  the  locomotive, 
even  when  it  is  standing  still,  in  reference  to  its  ease,  velocity, 
strength,  and  safety  of  movement.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  compre- 
hended by  virtue  of  its  power  to  press  forward  with  its  loaded 
train.  The  world  is  to  be  understood  in  its  progress  and  in  ref- 
erence to  its  progress.  Leave  it  to  stand  still,  study  it  as  stand- 
ing still,  and  we  shall  no  more  catch  its  true  idea  than  we 
should  the  purpose  of  an  engine,  never  having  seen  it  speed 
along  the  track. 

We  all  meet  in  the  school  of  experience;  and  it  is  the  sohool 
in  which  most  of  our  acquisitions  are  made,  and  in  whioh  tliej 
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are  all  tested  as  to  their  worth.  What  we  term  education  is 
made  up  of  a  few  antecedent  suggestions  which  we  are  to 
verify  in  experience;  a  few  of  the  most  general  forms  of 
knowledge^  like  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  which  we  are  to 
employ  in  experience.  The  quicker  we  get,  fairly  well  equipped, 
at  work  on  the  world  itself,  the  more  actual  and  substantial  our 
knowledge  will  be.  The  failure  of  education,  so  far  as  it  has 
failed,  has  been  that  it  has  kept  the  mind  back  too  long  from 
the  very  facts  with  which  it  must  learn  at  length  to  deal.  We 
arm  the  young  soldier  so  carefully  that  we  forget  to  teach  him 
his  manual  of  arms  ;  or  we  suppose  that  this  manual  will  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  clear  eye,  the  active  thought,  the 
firm  mind,  which  are  developed  in  conflict  itself.  We  ma** 
hasten  to  the  battle  without  arms,  or  we  may  be  so  long  in  arm- 
ing that  the  battle  may  be  over  before  we  reach  it.  The  true 
test  of  our  preparation  and  our  promptness — that  which  teaches 
us  what  preparation  and  promptness  are — is  the  very  struggle 
itself. 

Experience,  like  all  schools,  has  its  defects,  its  difficulties. 
The  man  who  has  been  taught  by  experience  is  very  likely  to 
be  overconfident.  To  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  to  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  knowledge  at  once  by  doing  it  successfully,  seem 
so  certain  and  undeniable  a  power  that  its  possessor  may  well 
enough  pride  himself  upon  it ;  may  easily  enough  have  a  little 
scorn  for  one  who,  with  apparently  wider  knowledge,  hesitates 
and  trips  in  its  use.  Experience  readily  begets  a  confidence 
that  is  closely  akin  to  conceit. 

The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  thing  known,  but  in  the  fact 
thcrt  it  is  only  one  among  many  things  that  should  be  known. 
Knowledge  won  in  experience  is  liable  to  be  narrow.  Over- 
confidence  arising  out  of  the  clearness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
restrictedness  of  one's  observation,  is  the  danger  of  the  man 
who  is  taught  by  experience  only.  We  must  broaden  our 
thought  through  and  with  our  fellow  men.  Our  own  experi- 
ence must  be  corrected  and  completed  by  their  experience. 
The  world,  theref  ore,  in  which  we  are  all  taught,  in  whioh  we 
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turn  floating  impressions  into  knowledge  which  gives  pawet^ 
must  be  the  human  world,  quite  as  much  as  the  physical  world. 

The  ihan  of  business  must  deal  with  men  and  not  with 
products  merely ;  not  with  men  in  relation  to  products  aloii% 
but  in  the  full  range  of  their  personal  experience.  This  is  tiie 
true  world,  the  large  world,  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  we 
are.  One  may  fatally  mistake  men,  touching  them  exclusively 
on  the  side  of  self-interest.  He  may  win  a  shrewd,  cunning 
form  of  sagacity  that  is  very  far  removed  from  wisdom,  and  is 
by  no  means  the  truth  which  experience  was  ready  to  teach 
him.  Simply  because  experience  is  so  great  a  school,  we  must 
come  to  it  with  some  greatness  of  mind,  ready  to  be  taught 
many  things  ;  and  ready  to  review  the  things  we  have  learned 
many  times,  that  we  may  apprehend  them  more  completely. 

Looking  on  experience  as  a  school,  the  first  requisite  is  that 
we  should  take  a  liberal  course  in  it,  that  the  studies  we  pursue 
shall  be  fitted  to  correct,  extend,  and  sustain  each  other.  If  we 
add,  for  instance,  to  the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  or  o£9ce  or 
social  position,  the  desire  to  attain  and  impart  large  and  secure 
happiness,  the  schooling  of  the  world  will  be  instantly  altered 
immensely  thereby.  Though  the  presence  of  the  two  things, 
we  will  say  wealth  and  happiness,  may  in  many  respects  con- 
cur, they  will  constantly  modify  each  other;  and  the  lessons 
which  we  should  have  wholly  lost,  or  fearfully  perverted,  with 
the  one  notion,  will  be,  by  means  of  both  notions,  bound  up  in  a 
fortunate,  harmonious  whole  of  truth.  The  world  has  many 
stands,  and  many  wise  men  are  rehearsing  its  varied  instruc- 
tions from  them.  If  we  would  be  well  taught,  we  must  listen 
to  more  than  one  speaker.  The  world  is  a  broad  world,  and  we 
must  enter  broadly  into  it. 

We  have  said  also  that  it  is  a  world  in  motion;  hence  we  can 
apprehend  it  well  only  as  we  see  and  share  its  movement. 
We  must  inquire  not  simply  what  are  existing  facts,  but  what 
those  facts  are  fitted  to  bring  forth.  Here,  a  narrow  experience 
signally  comes  short  of  wisdom.  Many  men,  sharpened  by  a 
most  telling  and  real  experience,  nevertheless  fail  gzieTWuly 
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I^y  yirtue  of  their  very  successes.  They  have  thought  that  the 
getting  of  something  was  sufficient,  and  have  never  once  asked 
the  world  what  would  come  of  it  when  it  was  won. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  seem  to  think,  in  a  vague  way,  that  it 
is  faith  alone  that  asks  the  question  of  fruits,  and  then  gives  us 
a  remote  and  doubtful  answer  to  it.  Experience,  observation, 
also  ask  this  question,  and  give  it  a  very  immediate  and  final 
answer.  We  must  study  the  world  in  motion  if  we  would 
understand  what  is  of  real  worth  in  it,  what  will  abide  in  it, 
whither  it  and  we  are  going. 

We  may  well  fellowship  each  other,  and  strengthen  each 
other,  for  we  are  all  in  one  school,  and  what  we  learn  singly 
will  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  success  of  our  commoD 
effort  to  render  the  world  as  a  school  of  human  life  in  terms  of 
reason.  A  wide,  penetrative,  far-reaching  outlook  over  the 
world  is  the  labor,  joy,  and  crown  of  our  lives. 

"Fie  upon  it,  that  experience  should  be  so  long  in  coming  !*' 
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HOMER  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Pres.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers  Webster's  International  Diotimiaiy. 


I  WOULD  recommend  at  least  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion backed  by  good  deportment  and  strict  integrity.  Then 
select  a  business  with  reference   to   natural   fitness  and 

preferences,  not  taking  into  account  present  wages  so  much 
as  the  probabilities  of  the  future^  whether  it  is  a  business  that 
means  only  day  wages  all  one's  life  or  whether  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  growth  and  expansion. 

To  bring  out  all  there  is  in  a  man,  he  needs  the  planning,  the 
thought,  the  mental  training,  involved  in  conducting  a  business 
for  one's  self.  There  are  advantages  in  a  college  education  if 
properly  utilized  ;  too  often,  however,  the  college  graduate  has 
not  learned  that  close  application  of  ten  hours  a  day  or  more  is 
needful  to  success,  and  he  is  not  as  a  rule  quite  flexible  enough 
to  fall  readily  into  full  sympathy  with  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  thoroughly  learning  the  details  from  the  foundation.  After 
over  fifty  years  of  business  experience  and  close  observation,  I 
think  that  as  a  rule,  for  education  for  business,  the  four  years 
spent  in  college  could  be  more  profitably  applied  in  mastering 
the  details  of  i-ome  business. 

Before  selecting  a  business  or  securing  a  position,  take  a  care- 
ful inventory  of  the  moral  surroundings,  business  integrity,  and 
general  character  of  employers  and  those  in  authority.  These 
factors  are  essential  to  mental  and  moral  g^rowth,  and  also  es- 
sential to  true  success  in  business. 

If  a  desirable  opening  does  not  present  itself,  endeavor  to 
secure  a  situation  more  or  less  akin  to  your  choice,  constantly 
watching  for  an  opportunity  for  improvement.    Thus  employed. 
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habits  of  application  are  formed  and  all  that  is  learned  will  be 
more  or  less  useful  all  through  life. 

A  business  selected  and  a  place  secured,  then  strictly  begins 
the  business  education.  It  is  generally  best  to  take  one  of  the 
lowest  places  in  the  establishment,  giving  mind  and  hand 
earnestly  to  the  learning  and  doing  the  duties  involved;  doing 
all  that  is  required  and  more  if  opportunity  affords.  While 
doing  this,  watch  the  places  that  are  above  you  in  the  business, 
and  learn  all  you  can  of  the  duties  of  such  positions  without 
neglecting  your  own,  so  that  you  may  be  ready  to  step  up  higher 
when  opportunity  offers.  Then,  when  one  above  you  is  laid  aside 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  the  employer  will  be  much  pleased  if 
he  finds  that  you  are  qualified  to  step  into  the  place,  and  well 
perform  the  duties  of  the  higher  position.  If  you  will  follow 
this  line,  keeping  to  one  kind  of  business,  keeping  your  breath 
free  from  strong  drink  and  tobacco,  keeping  your  mind  and 
body  pure,  you  will  be  well  educated  for  business,  and  will  be 
likely  to  become  a  prosperous  and  successful  business  man. 

Many  years  ago  a  publisher  in  New  York  having  established 
a  profitable  business,  not  having  firm  health,  wanted  a  partner 
as  a  worker.  Among  his  customers  was  a  young  man  in  a 
comparatively  small  business  in  western  New  York,  a  diligent 
worker,  with  moral,  religious,  and  business  character  all  cor- 
rect. For  these,  he  was  invited  to  become  a  partner  with  the 
New  York  publisher.  The  business  grew  until  another  partner 
was  needed.  A  young  man  in  a  comparatively  small  business, 
selected  for  same  reasons  as  the  first,  became  a  partner.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm  died,  and  another  partner  was 
wanted.  Some  years  before  this,  a  firm  in  a  small  western  city 
had  failed  and  gone  out  of  sight.  Some  of  the  creditors  of  that 
firm  were  now  surprised  at  receiving  from  its  junior  partner  an 
inquiry  whether  they  would  release  him  from  the  old  obliga- 
tions, on  his  paying  ten  per  cent,  of  the  same,  saying  that  he 
had  no  means  for  paying,  but  had  friends  who  would  advance 
the  ten  per  cent,  if  he  could  be  released.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  and  he  at  once  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
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firm.  He  had  gone  to  New  Ymk,  obtained  a  sitaatioa 
the  house»  and  made  himself  so  useful  that  he  was  wanted  as 
partner.  The  three  partners  were  selected  not  for  capital  but 
for  character.  The  house  was  the  firm  of  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  for  years  the  largest  schoolbook  publishing;  hoose 
of  the  country. 

A  young  man  was  for  several  years  clerk  for  the  firm  in 
which  I  was  a  partner.  He  learned  the  business,  then  went  to 
New  York  and  secured  a  situation  with  the  house  I  have  named, 
A  while  afterward  I  inquired  of  the  senior  partner  of  that  house 
how  well  the  young  man  filled  his  position.  The  reply  was^ 
''  He  is  a  pretty  good  clerk,  as  clerks  go.  If  young  ladies  come 
in,  he  wants  to  stop  and  talk  with  them,  he  wants  to  dress  well^ 
he  wants  to  stop  work  when  the  clock  strikes;  he  is  pretty  good 
as  clerks  go,  but  as  for  being  willing  to  take  off  his  coat,  and 
work  as  I  am  willing  to  work,  he  does  not  want  to,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  them  who  do.''  I  think  that  young  man  had  as 
good  a  chance  before  him  as  did  the  one  who  came  from  the 
West  and  became  a  partner,  but  he  failed  to  improve  it  and 
went  downward  instead  of  upward. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  gang  of  men  at  work  on  the  street 
railroad;  only  one  of  them  had  his  coat  off,  and  that  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  road. 

Young  man,  if  you  desire  to  become  superintendent,  or 
proprietor,  instead  of  being  only  a  digger,  work  with  your  coat 
off.  and  work  as  if  every  dollar  made  in  the  business  was  made 
entirely  for  you. 

Another  young  man  came  to  us  as  clerk.  After  being  with 
us  some  three  or  four  yei\rs.  he  proposed  leaving  us,  but  he  had 
made  himself  so  useful  that  wa  could  not  spare  him,  and  took 
him  into  the  business  as  a  (Kirtuer.  and  now  for  many  years  he 
has  been  the  head  of  the  house,  doing  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  So  it  has  been  in  many  other  instances;  a  eieA  has 
made  himself  so  useful  that  he  could  not  be  spared,  and  so  musfc 
become  a  partner,  but  to  do  so  he  must  put  close  wotk  of  ] 
and  mind  into  the  bnsineftH,  and  pkn^  of  it. 
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There  are  always  instances  of  prosperous  men  who  have 
worked  hard,  are  beginning  to  grow  old,  and  want  a  young 
man  as  partner;  they  do  not  want  money  capital,  they  have 
enough  of  that,  they  want  character,  right  habits,  work^  and 
these  are  the  best  capital  a  young  man  can  have. 

A  merchant  in  Boston  wanted  a  boy.  One  was  recom- 
mended to  him  from  the  country,  some  twenty  miles  away. 
The  merchant  decided  to  try  him,  and  sent  a  dollar  to  pay  his 
stage  fare  to  the  city.  On  the  day  when  he  was  expected  the 
boy  appeared,  at  a  late  hour.  The  merchant  asked  somewhat 
sternly,  "  Where  have  you  been?  The  stage  was  in  long  ago." 
The  boy  meekly  replied,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  sir;  it 
was  the  first  dollar  I  ever  had,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  and  so  I 
walked."  "  You  did  just  right,"  said  the  gentleman  emphatic- 
ally, "  now  go  and  get  your  supper  and  come  to  work  in  the 
morning "  ;  and  he  said  to  a  friend  who  heard  it,  "I  would  not 
take  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  boy. "  In  process  of  time,  the  boy 
became  a  partner  in  the  business. 

Sometimes  a  single  act  or  a  single  day  shapes  a  young  man's 
course  and  prosperity  for  life. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  traveling  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  on 
Saturday  afternoon  I  stopped  at  a  hotel  on  one  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  pass  the  Sabbath.  Several  young  men,  commercial 
travelers,  spent  the  day  there.  On  Sunday  morning  all  but 
one  of  them  went  out  on  the  river  and  spent  the  day  there. 
That  one  went  to  church  and  kept  the  Sabbath.  He  made  him- 
self known  to  me,  was  traveling  for  a  relative  of  mine.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  applied  for  a  situation  to  a  large  manufac- 
turer, who  wrote  me  that  the  young  man  had  given  a  refer- 
ence to  me,  among  others.  I  replied  that  my  knowledge  of 
him  was  limited,  but  I  gave  the  facts  about  that  Sabbath.  The 
young  man  obtained  the  situation,  and  he  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  thought  my  letter  decided  the  matter.  The  manufac- 
turer's son,  upon  whom  he  relied,  had  died.  He  took  the  young 
man  into  his  family  and  brought  him  forward  in  the  business. 
In  a  few  years  the  senior  died;  the  young  man  was  elected  in 
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his  place  as  manager  of  the  business,  with  a  fine  prospect  before 
him. 

Young  man,  there  is  abundant  room  for  you  in  the  higher 
and  more  responsible  i)o.sitions  of  life.  You  are  needed.  Will 
you  rise  to  the  emergencies  and  make  yourself  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  become  qualified  for  responsibility?  If  so,  be  will- 
ing to  do  anything  and  everything  that  will  advance  the 
interest  of  your  employer,  and  you  will  soon  become  too  valu- 
able to  remain  in  the  lower  positions  and  will  be  asked  to  step 
up  higher. 

Make  yourself  worthy  and  the  honor  will  come. 
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nEN  are  not,  as  a  rule,  self-reliant  and  independent.  They 
need  props  and  aids  both  to  stand  and  move.  What  are 
called  the  great  men  and  women  of  any  age  or  nation 
are  the  prize  beings  of  the  human  kind,  showing  not 
the  average  of  the  race,  but  rather  what  can  be  done  under 
certain  conditions.  The  conditions,  as  well  as  the  product, 
may  be  very  exceptional,  and  so  furnish  no  present  wise 
criterion  by  which  to  judge.  And  he  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances should  attempt  to  imitate  them  would  inevitably 
meet  with  disappointment,  and  perhaps  loss.  The  times  develop 
great  men,  and  great  men  modify  the  times.  Each  of  us  has 
his  appointed  place  and  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
however  insignificant  we  may  be,  or  however  low  the  place 
assigned  to  us,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  are  not  made  in 
vain. 

Nature  is  not  constructed  or  run  at  haphazard.  The  wisest 
of  us  do  not  yet  know  the  plan  on  which  nature  is  built;  and 
the  men  of  any  generation  can  see  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
design  unfolded  in  their  day;  so  that  it  is  useless  for  anyone  to 
object  to  its  wisdom,  or  to  find  fault  with  his  particular  place 
or  time,  or  the  kind  of  work  in  this  world  assigned  to  him.  It 
is  yet  far  too  soon  to  find  fault  with  anything  of  nature's  handi- 
work or  belongings.  The  all  important  question  is.  What 
ought  I  to  do  in  life,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it?  Each 
of  us  must  fill  his  own  place  and  do  his  own  work.  If  we 
refuse,  or  do  the  work  illy,  nature  casts  us  aside  as  rubbish,  as 
the  ''  thorns  **  and  **  chaff ''  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.    Hargh» 
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perhaps,  but  who  can  say  it  is  not  justP  Now  all  fhoms 
perverted  growths  in  nature,  abnormal  products  of  the  natural 
world,  and  as  culture  increases  they  are  eliminated,  sloughed 
off,  from  the  stock.  They  may  have  served  a  purpose  as  fhoms 
In  the  then  condition  of  things.  But  with  the  development  of 
the  plan  of  nature,  they  are  then  found  to  be  no  longer  needful, 
and  who  can  dispute  the  wisdom  that  discards  them? 

It  is  conceded  that  humanity  is  slowly  progressing  upward, 
but,  however  many  ages  there  have  already  been,  they  are  as 
nothing  to  those  that  await  the  race.  We  are  as  yet  in  the 
"  first  of  the  things  "  the  Bible  says,  and  nature  confirms  it,  bo 
that  it  is  altogether  too  early  to  pronounce  concerning  ''what 
we  shall  be "  or  what  anything  shall  be  in  the  ages  ahead  of 
us.  But  we  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that  nature's  hig^h- 
est  and  best  product  is  not  thorns;  that,  while  the  average  of 
the  race  of  men  may  yet  be  very  low,  the  exceptionally  g^reat 
and  good  of  the  ages  show  the  possibilities  of  the  race  even 
under  present  conditions.  If  the  conditions  improve,  what 
may  not  the  race  become,  more  especially  if  the  best  predomi- 
nates at  last?  There  is  infinite  variety  in  nature.  All  lives  do 
not  run  in  the  same  channel.  Even  in  the  same  family  what 
diversity  of  forms,  of  features,  of  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics are  to  be  found. 

Now  nature  is  intensely  individualized,  and  the  momentous 
question  before  us  is  this:  Is  my  type  of  individual  to  continue 
or  to  be  sloughed  off  in  the  upward  reach  of  the  race?  History 
shows  that  some  types  have  already  disappeared  from  this 
little  planet,  and  others  are  now  vanishing.  Nature,  with  the 
advancing  culture  of  the  race,  throws  them  aside  as  unworthy 
of  perpetuation;  or,  having  served  their  inferior  time  and  place, 
they  are  not  found  adapted  to  superior  conditions,  and  so  dis- 
appear. In  every  age  of  the  world  there  are  seen  to  appear  a 
few  great  men;  men  who  tower  above  their  fellows;  men  who 
are  leaders;  men  who  sot  the  pace  for  a  generation.  Now, 
great  men  are  either  great  blessings  or  great  curses  to  their 
fellow  mortals.     Of  whatever  their  greatness  may  constat, 
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whether  they  are  great  in  intellect,  or  great  in  riches,  or  great 
in  position;  or  great  in  power,  none  others  have  such  oppor- 
tunities for  good  or  ill;  none  others  are  so  sovereign  in  blessing 
or  in  cursing  to  the  world  as  they.  Greatness  of  any  kind  is 
always  a  gigantic  public  trust,  and  woe  unto  him  who  defaults 
or  misuses  it.  When  nature  endows  a  man  with  exceptional 
gifts  of  intellect,  his  fellows  instinctively  recognize  it  as  their 
right,  and  his  duty,  that  he  use  these  gifts  to  uplift  and  advance 
them  in  goodness  and  truth.  So  doing,  they  perpetuate  his  name 
and  fame  as  a  benefactor.  If  he  leads  them  astray  or  subverts 
their  best  interests,  he  is  ultimately  cast  out,  as  a  noisome 
thing,  to  rot. 

Equally  so  when  men  with  exceptional  gifts  to  amass  riches 
acquire  them,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  use  them  to  ennoble 
and  bless  their  fellow  men.  Great  wealth  is  also  a  great  public 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  public  good,  and  not  merely  for  the 
owner's  profit  or  pleasure.  Men  instinctively  recognize  this 
when  a  rich  man  dies  clinging  to  the  last  to  his  pile  of  gold,  or 
when  he  dispenses  it  for  purely  selfish  or  private  ends.  If  our 
many  millionaires  of  the  present  time  fail  to  recognize  their 
stewardship  towards  their  follows  less  fortunately  endowed, 
history  will  ere  long  inevitably  record  another  lesson  which 
ought  to  have  been  taught  the  world  thoroughly  enough  by  the 
French  Revolution.  For  the  ability  to  get  riches  is  as  truly  an 
endowment  as  is  the  ability  to  gain  knowledge.  The  scholar  is 
a  debtor  to  his  fellow  men,  and  no  less  so  is  the  man  of  wealth. 
The  scholar  and  the  man  of  wealth  each  may  claim  his  knowl- 
edge or  riches  solely  as  of  his  own  personal  right  or  belongings. 
Nevertheless,  all  men  recognize  the  fact  that  their  duty  is 
higher  than  their  personal  rights.  The  path  of  duty,  and  not 
alone  the  path  of  enjoyment,  is  the  path  of  safety,  and  the  true 
road  to  nobility.  Property  has  duties  to  be  performed,  as  well 
as  rights  to  be  protected,  both  in  the  sight  of  men  and  of  Gk>d. 
Now  the  men  who  reach  positions  of  eminence  of  any  kind 
among  their  fellows  must  needs  be  self -guiding  and  directom 
of  others,  and  cannot  be  of  those  who  are  nursed,  sustained, 
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and  led  by  their  fellow  men.    Their  resources  must  be  in 
selves  alone. 

He  who  goes  in  advance,  and  thus  leads,  must  assume  and 
bear  great  responsibilities.  He  who  leads  must  of  necessity 
depend  on  himself;  he  must  needs  go  alone,  not  with  the  crowd, 
but  in  advance  of  it.  He  must  guide  himself  and  others.  And 
in  order  to  do  so  he  must  be  personally  independent.  By  this 
is  not  meant  oddity  or  impudence,  or  disregard  of  the  opinion 
or  wishes  of  others,  but  the  just  and  wise  use  of  his  own  facul- 
ties; the  reliance  on  his  own  resources;  the  will  and  ability  to 
stand  alone,  if  need  be;  the  purpose  to  win  one's  way,  however 
long  it  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  in  one's 
path.  No  one  ever  gets  above  the  average  of  any  community 
in  which  he  lives,  or  above  the  average  success  of  any  partic* 
ular  business  pursuit  in  which  he  may  engage,  who  is  not 
thus  self-reliant.  "  I  lead,  let  others  follow,"  must  be  their 
motto,  and  by  this  nature  specializes  such,  individualizes  them 
for  their  leadership. 

When  that  "man  of  destiny,"  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  had  had 
himself  proclaimed  as  Emperor  of  France,  and  the  English 
government,  ignoring  the  fact,  continued  to  address  him  simply 
as  general,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  **They  may  call  me  what 
they  please,  they  cannot  prevent  me  from  being  myself."  The 
being  himself  was  what  puzzled  the  men  of  his  time.  They 
could  understand  ordinary  men,  but  this  extraordinary  individ- 
ual, who  would  copy  nobody,  who  would  not  follow  custom  or 
precedent,  who  would  be  himself  alone,  and  who  for  fifteen 
years  kept  all  Europe  in  an  uproar  and  frenzy  of  fear,  was  a 
riddle  that  is  not  yet  wholly  solved.  Whether  his  wild,  inordi- 
nate ambition  and  wonderful  personality  combined  to  make  of 
him  a  great  military  hero,  or  simply  and  only  a  monster  of 
rapine  and  slaughter,  will  be  permanently  known  when  right- 
eousness becomes  the  standard  of  judgment  for  the  great  men 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  for  the  small.  In  that  day,  I  opine,  the 
lowliest  peasant  who  does  "justly,  loves  m^rcy,  and  walks 
humbly  with  his  Qod"  will  have  greater  reverence  amon^  men 
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and  angels  than  any  or  all  of  those  who,  like  Napoleon,  wade 
through  seas  of  blood  to  sit  their  little  hour  on  gilded  pedestals 
called  thrones,  the  while  that  fawning  sycophants  crown  them 
with  mock  reverence  and  hollow  praises. 

This  is  a  world  and  a  universe  of  facts  that  sooner  or  later 
demolishes  all  theories  and  opinions  of  men  that  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  facts.  In  the  natural  world  it  is  found  to  be  a  fact 
that  fruits  of  the  very  choicest  and  best  kinds  can  be  grown  at 
less  cost  than  is  required  for  inferior  sorts.  So  also  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  costs  far  more 
to  grow  and  care  for  a  criminal,  whether  great  or  small,  than  it 
does  to  grow  and  care  for  an  honest  and  useful  citizen.  Again, 
in  horticulture,  inferior  fruits  are  grown  not  so  much  by  culture 
as  by  neglect.  It  is  even  so  with  mankind.  And  the  crying 
need  of  the  age  has  ever  been,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  careful  and 
systematic  culture,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole,  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  man.  If  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  Bonaparte  had  not  been  neglected,  what 
a  saving  to  the  world  in  blood  and  treasure  it  would  have  been! 
Merely  intellectual  culture  made  hiri  a  military  prodigy,  and  a 
thing  of  horror.  If  to  that  military  culture  had  been  added  the 
equal  development  of  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  his  church 
would  have  canonized  him  ae  saint.  To  cultivate  the  intellect 
alone  is  to  make  a  man  either  a  very  proud  philosopher,  or  a 
prouder  devil.  Cultivate  iiie  whole  man  and  you  get  a  child  of 
Qod.  When  this  last  is  done  on  earth,  the  world  will  no  longer 
take  as  its  most  illustri<»us  models  those  men,  however  great,  or 
wise,  or  rich,  who  hava  gained  their  eminence  at  the  expense 
or  by  the  ruin  or  destruction  of  their  fellow  men.  When  this  is 
done,  a  new  type  of  heroes  and  heroines  will  appear  in  the 
world's  nichoR  of  fame,— the  perfected  fruit  of  the  Perfect  Man 
For,  believe  trie,  the  lowly  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  who,  counter 
to  the  opinion  and  customs  of  his  own  and  all  other  ages, 
taught  both  by  precept  and  by  his  example  that  the  only  true, 
and  the  highest  and  best  use  of  life  was  to  ''go  about  doing 
goodf "  is  an  immeasurably  grander,  loftier  type  of  man  than 
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the  Corsican  lawyer's  son  ever  became  by  all  his  yean  of 
bloody  military  brigandage,  notwithstanding  that  by  his  method 
he  won  a  crown  among  men,  while  the  Nazarene  perished  mia- 
erably  on  a  cross.  It  cost  the  world  over  eighteen  billions  of 
dollars,  and  more  than  six  millions  of  human  lives  to  rear  and 
maintain  Napoleon,  while  the  total  expense  to  it  of  the  entire 
human  life  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  was  less  than  three  thou* 
sand  .dollars,  and  the  shedding  of  no  blood  save  his  own,  g^Ten 
to  redeem  men. 

If  that  huge  sum  of  money,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
human  energy  and  effort  continued  through  so  many  years  to 
perpetuate  a  Napoleon,  had  but  been  given  to  the  work  of 
producing  men  of  the  type  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  much  it 
would  have  ennobled,  how  much  it  would  have  enriched,  how 
very  much  it  would  have  blessed  and  elevated  and  advanced 
the  world.  He  of  Nazareth  was  wonderfully  independent  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  more  autocratic  than  any  other  that 
ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  he  taught  that  no  one  should  be 
called  master  save  himself.  But  how  vast  the  difference 
between  the  independence  he  taught  men  to  have  and  to  show 
forth,  and  that  which  is  so  generally  called  independence! 
And  yet  history  shows  that  his  kind  is  the  only  one  that  will 
bring  you  and  me  to  the  noblest,  highest,  and  most  permanent 
success  and  fame. 

Said  Martin  Luther,  "It  is  God's  way,  of  beggars  to  make 
men  of  power,  just  as  he  made  the  world  of  nothing."  Luther 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  truth 
of  that  saying.  There  have  been  men  of  mightier  intellect,  of 
far  greater  culture  and  refinement  of  character,  of  more  relig- 
ious fervor  and  zeal,  and  of  greater  force  and  wider  influence 
in  the  molding  of  human  opinions  than  he,  yet  Carlyle  but 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  Protestant  world  when  he  said  of 
him,  "I  will  call  this  Luther  a  truly  great  man;  great  in  Intel- 
lect,  in  courage,  affection,  and  integrity;  one  of  our  most 
lovable  and  precious  men.  A  right  spiritual  hero  and  prophet; 
•nee  more  a  true  son  of  nature  and  fact,  for  whom  these  centu- 
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ries  and  many  that  are  yet  to  come  will  be  thankful  to  Heaven.'' 
The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with  the  main  lines,  at  least, 
of  the  life  of  this  great  leader  of  the  reformation  in  Europe. 
What  a  wonderfully  independent  spirit  he  wasl  And  how  true 
to  the  life  is  the  character  sketch  he  gave  of  himself  as  being 
"rough,  boisterous,  stormy,  and  altogether  warlike,  born  to 
fight  innumerable  devils  and  monsters,  to  remove  stumps  and 
stones,  to  cut  down  thistles  and  thorns,  and  to  clear  the  wild 
woods."    And  right  royally  did  he  fulfill  his  mission. 

This  son  of  a  poor  miner  was  born  on  St.  Martin's  eve, 
November  10,  1483,  at  Eisleben,  Saxony,  and  died  when  sixty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  same  place,  on  February  18, 1546.  His 
father  designed  him  for  a  lawyer,  for  which  profession  he 
seemed  to  think  the  lad's  pugnacious  spirit  was  best  adapted; 
and  so  the  noisy  and  mischievous  boy  was  early  sent  to  school, 
and  received  along  with  other  lessons  innumerable  floggings  at 
the  hands  of  his  teachers.  Fifteen  of  these  floggings  he  says 
he  had  in  one  forenoon.  But  he  thrived  on  them,  and  was 
withal  a  ready  learner.  When  he  entered  the  school  at  Mans- 
field, his  poverty  compelled  him,  in  company  with  some  other 
scholars  as  poor  as  himself,  to  become  a  strolling  musician, 
both  in  that  place  and  in  the  neighboring  villages,  singing,  as 
the  custom  of  the  day  was,  from  door  to  door,  and  then 
begging  for  bread  to  support  themselves  at  the  school.  There 
followed  a  year  at  a  Franciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  later 
he  entered  the  Latin  school  at  Eisenach,  still  begging  his  bread 
as  before  by  singing.  But  the  life  was  a  hard  one,  full  of  many 
sore  trials.  The  fare,  too,  was  poor;  and  the  road  ahead  long 
and  discouraging,  and  the  poor  boy  was  about  to  give  up  the 
struggle  for  an  education,  when  a  kind-hearted  woman,  Ursula 
Cotta,  pitying  him,  undertook  his  support,  so  that  he  was  able, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Erfurt.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  gradu- 
ated as  Master  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1505. 

During  his  student  life  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  brought  him 
to  death's  door,  and  a  friend  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  duels, 
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then,  as  no'w',  so  common  in  German  universities.  Anon  a  bolt 
of  lightning  struck  at  his  f  eet^  and  his  somewhat  naturally 
superstitious  nature  was  aroused,  and  he  resolved  to  become  a 
priest  instead  of  a  lawyer.  Accordingly,  July  17th,  1505,  he. 
entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  and,  after  three 
years  there,  became  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg.  While  at  the  convent  he  was  noted  for  his 
devotion  and  self-denying  labor.  He  was  the  sweeper,  porter, 
beggar  for  the  institution.  Here  he  met  with  and  studied  for 
the  first  time  a  Bible,  also  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
Tauler's  sermons,  and  was  much  helped  to  independent  thinking 
by  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and  the  counsels  of 
Johann  Staupitz,  the  superior  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  1510  he  made  that  memorable  journey  to  Rome  as  a  penitent 
seeking  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  was  slowly  climbing  on  his 
knees  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa,  opposite  the  church  of  St 
John  Lateran,  when  he  heard  an  inward  voice  saying  to 
him,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  and,  rising,  he  there 
resolved  to  give  up  the  vain  endeavor  to  secure  pardon  by  out- 
ward ceremonials,  and  to  take  it  as  a  gift  of  God  received  by 
faith  alone.  Returning  to  his  professorship,  he  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  J512,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter  he 
remained  within  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  laboring  to 
reform  the  glaring  abuses  he  found  therein. 

When  Pope  Leo  X.  engaged  in  the  task  of  rebuilding  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  that  prelate  aroused  the  faithful  of  his 
flock  by  promising  indulgence  to  all  who  should  contribute 
toward  the  expense  of  rebuilding,  and  sent  forth  the  Dominican 
monk,  Tetzel,  to  dispense  them  in  Saxony.  Tetzel  was  uncom- 
monly zealous  both  for  the  worthy  father  of  his  church,  and  for 
himself,  and  farmed  out  the  indulgences  promiscuously,  even 
making  an  open  sale  of  them  as  a  quittance  in  full  for  future 
sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  past,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  the  great  scandal  of  the  devout,  among 
whom  were  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Bre 
long,  Professor  Luther  protested  against  the  indulgence  sales 
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of  the  monk  by  his  famous  ninety-five  Latin  theses,  which  he 
proceeded  to  post  up  on  the  doors  of  the  Schloss-kirche  at  Wit- 
tenberg,  on  October,  31, 1517,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  begging  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scandalous  practices  of  Tetzel. 

Immediately  a  storm  arose  and  raged.  The  infant  press  took 
up  the  strife,  and  it  spread  throughout  Europe  like  wildfire. 
In  1619  Dr.  Eck  and  Dr.  Luther  held  a  public  debate  at  Leipsic 
on  the  question,  and  the  excitement  spread  faster  and  waxed 
fiercer.  Professor  Luther  was  supported  by  his  University, 
and  protected  from  civil  violence  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise.  Leo  X.  at  first  considered  the  matter  as 
simply  a  quarrel  between  the  monks  of  the  Augustinian  and 
Dominican  orders,  but  in  June,  1520,  when  better  informed,  he 
issued  his  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  heretic  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  unless  he  recanted  within  one  hundred  days.  But  the 
mediaeval  professor  had  more  "spunk"  than  some  of  our 
modern  religionists  or  even  that  eminent  scientist,  St.  George 
Mivart,  has  had,  and  so  he  not  only  refused  to  recant,  but 
openly  burned  the  Pope's  bull  before  the  Elstergate  of  Witten- 
berg, December  10,  1520,  in  the  presence  of  the  students  and 
faculty  of  that  university. 

Now  the  war  raged  hot  and  furious,  and  soon  Europe  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  mightiest  revolution  it  had  ever  known.  The 
frightened  spiritual  hierarchs  invoked  the  aid  of  the  civil 
government  against  the  daring  heretic,  and  a  few  months  after 
the  Wittenberg  escapade,  the  young  German  emperor,  Charles 
v.,  summoned  him  for  trial  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The 
friends  of  the  young  professor,  knowing  his  life  was  now  at 
stake,  sought  to  persuade  him  not  to  attend  the  Diet.  But  with 
the  heroic  answer  that  though  there  were  as  many  devils  there 
as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  he  would  go,  he  set  forth, 
and  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  at  that  city  by  some  two  thou- 
sand persons  who  sympathized  with  him,  and  escorted  him  to 
his  lodgings.  On  entering  the  hall  where  the  Diet  was  held, 
the  old  commander,  Freundsburg,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
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and  kindly,  wamingly,  said,  ''Monk,  monk,  thou  art  on  a 
passage  more  perilous  than  any  which  I  and  many  other 
commanders  ever  knew  in  the  bloodiest  battlefields.  If  fhoa 
art  right,  fear  not,  God  will  sustain  thee." 

At  the  Diet  he  was  confronted  by  the  haughty  and  migbty 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  by  the  Emperor  of  Qennany, 
with  the  barons,  nobles,  and  grandees  of  his  empire,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  spectators,  and  when  called  upon  to  recant  what 
they  called  heresy,  he  proceeded  boldly  to  defend  his  doctrine, 
and  in  his  defense  he  announced  on  April  18,  1521,  his  ever- 
memorable  and  ever-safe  declaration:  ''Unless  I  shall  be 
refuted  and  convinced  by  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
by  public,  clear,  and  evident  arguments  and  reasons,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  retract  anything,  since  I  believe  neither  the  Pope 
nor  the  councils  alone;  both  of  them  having  evidently  often 
erred,  and  contradicted  themselves,  and  since  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  advisable  to  do  anything  against  the  conscience.  Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  mel  AmenI"  The 
Diet  pronounced  the  ban  of  excommunication  of  the  empire 
against  him,  as  the  church  had  previously  done,  and  thereafter 
he  was  an  outlaw,  both  before  the  church  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  agents  of  Frederick  the  Wise  protected  him,  and  for  ten 
months  secreted  him,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  castle  of 
the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  in  Thurihgia.  But  the  horrors 
of  the  Peasants'  War  were  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  wild 
vagaries  of  some  of  the  Anabaptists;  and  the  to  him  strange  and 
erratic  preaching  of  his  colleague,  Carlstadt,  induced  him  to 
come  from  his  retreat,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  in  order 
that  he  might  rescue  the  child  of  religious  freedom  of  thought 
from  being  strangled  in  its  infancy.  And  thenceforth,  amid 
many  perils,  through  all  those  turbulent  and  epoch-making 
years,  he  both  gave  and  received  many  a  sturdy  blow,  and 
made  and  alienated  many  a  friend.  In  June,  1525,  he  returned 
to  one  of  the  ancient  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  he  had 
left,  and,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  he 
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took  to  wife  the  ex-nun,  Catherine  Yon  Bora,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  please  his  father,  to  tease  the  pope,  and  to  vex  the 
devil,  and  continued  thereafter  to  prize  his  ^'Katy  above  the 
kingdoms  of  France,  or  the  state  of  Venice.'* 

His  habits,  if  contrasted  with  those  of  our  modern  times, 
would  be  considered  rude  and  gross;  but  they  were,  like 
himself,  the  product  of  his  age.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  expressing,  in  the  everyday  speech  of  the  people,  the  views 
he  held.  He  lacked  utterly  the  legislative  faculty  of  John 
Wesley,  and  was  far  inferior  to  John  Calvin  and  the  Geneva 
reformers,  both  as  a  thinker  and  reasoner.  He  was  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  of  an  imperious  and  overbearing  spirit  that 
he  was  never  able  to  master,  and  he  was  mentally  so  limited 
that  he  could  not  willingly  grant  to  others  the  right  of  conscience 
and  of  private  judgment  in  religious  things  that  he  claimed  for 
himself.  He  was  often  coarse  in  his  thought  and  language,  as 
were  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  devotion,  of  faith,  and  prayer;  and  he  lived  in  and  with 
his  Bible,  as  but  few  men  have  ever  done.  He  put  the  energy 
of  his  being  into  his  words  and  deeds,  gave  to  the  German  race 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  is  yet  without  an  equal  in  that 
tongue,  and  which  alone  would  immortalize  his  name.  He 
compiled  and  wrote  the  catechisms  of  the  church  now  called  by 
his  name.  He  compiled,  translated,  and  wrote,  books,  tracts, 
and  hymns,  one  of  which  last,  the  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  Unser 
Gott,"  the  famous  war  song  of  the  Reformation,  written  in 
1529,  and  based  on  the  forty-sixth  Psalm,  is  dung  around  the 
world  by  the  men  of  all  Protestant  creeds.  Though  a  fighter, 
and  living  in,  and  the  child  of,  those  times  of  blood  and  per- 
secution, he  came  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  has  a  name 
among  the  very  chief  of  the  world's  reformers.  A  man  of 
the  people,  his  personal  independence  of  character  soon  made 
him  in  those  fierce,  tempestuous  times,  a  leader  and  spiritual 
ruler  of  the  people;  and  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  three  and 
a  half  centuries,  no  name  is  so  revered  by  Oermans  the  world 
oyer  as  the  name  of  the  once  poor  beggar  boy,  Martin  Luther. 
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Importance  of  Self- Mastery. 
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t  nCE  is  only  another  name  for  weakness  and  decay. 
\  /    have  proved  that  virtue  alone  can  give  us  strength  and 
M     life.    Each  person  finds  within  himself,  and  everywhere 
he  goes,  the    eternal   contrast  and   the  eternal  choice 
between  good  and  evil.    If  he  choose  the  good,  then  strength 
of  body,  of  mind,  of  character,  comes  to  him,  and  ultimately 
the  highest  success  of  which  he  is  capable.    If  he  choose  evil, 
the  one  inevitable  result  is  loss  of  power  to  do  the  best  work  of 
which  he  might  be  capable,  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  collapse  of  his 
physical  and  mental  force,  and,  finally,  failure.    In  the  busi- 
ness world,  a  poor  workman  always  diminishes  profits.    And 
for  this  reason  wages  must  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  one's 
business,  otherwise  they  must  Tbe  taken  from  the  capital,  which 
can  mean  but  one  thing,  the  destruction  of  all  business. 

In  the  commercial  world  it  is  found  that  profits  go  with 
quality,  not  quantity;  the  higher  the  quality,  the  greater  the 
profits;  unless,  indeed,  one  is  dealing  wholly  with  the  ignorant, 
or  with  children,  or  savages,  incapable  of  appreciating  quality. 
A  small  good  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  work  of  art  is  worth 
immensely  more  in  the  world's  markets  than  far  larger  ones 
that  lack  their  quality.  Merit,  not  space,  determines  the  price 
and  the  profits.  Again,  the  best  produce  and  the  best  goods 
are  found  to  bring  the  best  prices,  they  being  in  the  end  the 
cheapest  because  they  are  the  best.  He,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  business  must  perforce  not  be  a  poor  workman. 
Nor,  if  he  be  an  employer,  must  he  use  such  workmen  if  better 
ones  can  be  had.  Poor  workmen  cheapen  products;  henoe^  Am 
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better  the  workmen,  the  greater  the  profits.  Now,  vice  makes 
poor  workmen.  There  are  no  exceptions  in  any  age,  nor 
among  any  people.  True,  some  peculiarly  vicious  persons  have 
attained  to  more  or  less  of  eminence  in  the  world,  and  some- 
times in  business.  But  no  sensible  person  will  deny  that  such 
individuals  would  have  been  far  greater  and  grander,  and 
doing  better,  nobler  work,  if  they  had  not  been  the  victims  of 
their  vices.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  highest  success  in 
life  must  shun  the  vices,  whatever  their  name  or  nature, 
whether  the  generally  recognized  sins,  or  what  men  call  the 
lesser  evils,  as  the  vice  of  idleness,  or  a  disregard  of  others' 
rights,  or  of  one's  obligations,  or  the  multitudinous  petty  wrongs 
that  affect  society.  A  man  must  be  master  over  all  evil,  and 
not  the  victim  or  the  slave  to  it,  if  he  would  reach  the  grandest 
success. 

Society  is  surcharged  with  so-called  small  vices  to  which 
many  yoimg  men  succumb  through  their  social  instincts,  and 
which  vices  experience  has  shown  do  effectually  destroy  all 
hopes  of  high  success  in  life,  whether  such  success  be  the  best 
development  of  our  character,  or  merely  the  acquiring  of  a  for- 
tune, or  the  winning  of  fame,  or  the  gaining  a  position  among 
men,  or  the  doing  good  to  one's  kind.  While  these  evils  of 
appetite  do  not  at  once  destroy  life,  and  while  they  do  not 
inmiediately  impair  the  bodily  or  mental  vigor,  yet  they  do 
hinder  immensely  in  the  contest  for  the  sublime  success  of 
which  man  is  capable,  and  quite  generally  they  prevent  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  success  in  one's  life. 

Consider  a  very  conmion  illustration.  According  to  ofiiciai 
returns  there  is  spent  each  year  in  the  United  States  more  than 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  intoxicating  beverages, 
and  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  immense  sum  is  spent  by 
the  poor  of  the  land,  who  seemingly  nev^r  stop  to  think  that  it 
is  this  and  its  kindred  evils  that  make  and  keep  them  so  poor 
and  degraded.  Blatant  demagogues,  moved  with  envy  or  salf- 
seeking,  are  fond  of  declaiming  against  the  posBessors  of  large 
landed  eetatee  in  this  counti^  as  though  they  were  robbers  of 
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the  poor,  and  yet,  every  time  they  and  their  dupes  swallow  fhinr 
worse  than  useless  mug  of  beer,  they  each  gulp  down  a  square 
yard  of  as  rich  land  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to 
say,  the  mug  of  beer  costs  more  than  the  present  average  price 
of  land  per  square  yard  in  the  country.  What  landed  pro- 
prietors the  poor  might  become  if  they  Would  but  renounce 
such  evils,  and  save  their  earnings  I  It  is  the  nimble  nickels 
that  run  away  with  the  dimes  and  the  dollars.  He  who  saTee 
them  is  a  capitalist.  He  who  uselessly,  needlessly  flings  them 
away  is  a  spendthrift  whose  poverty  is  of  his  own  producing. 
The  little  savings  are  what  make  the  capital 

The  advancement  of  the  human  race  must  largely  if  not 
wholly  depend  upon  their  acquiring  this  habit  of  saving.  The 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  the  only  savers.  Savages  are 
notorious  spendthrifts,  and  averse  to  labor,  and  yet  they  endure 
more  privations  to  get  a  bare  subsistence  than  any  capitalist  of 
the  day  has  done  to  accumulate  all  of  his  gains.  As  a  rule,  the 
poor  man  who  wastes  his  earnings  toils  harder  and  is  com- 
pelled to  endure  more  privations  than  our  rich  men  have  done 
to  become  possessed  of  their  riches.  Yet  their  wealth  is  whoUy 
the  result  of  saving,  as  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is,  and  sav- 
ings are  always  the  product  of  toil.  So,  then,  if  you  would 
advance  in  civilization,  you  must  toil  and  you  must  equally  as 
well  save  this  beer  money.  And,  further,  we  all  know  from 
observation,  the  use  of  intoxicants  soon  destroys  a  man's  value 
as  a  workman.  It  is  always  the  poor  workman  who  is  the  first 
to  be  discharged  when  '^  hard  times "  come;  and  the  first  to 
'^  come  on  the  town  for  support."  It  is  poor  workmen  who  fill 
the  almshouses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  and  who  make  up  the 
vast  army  of  tramps  in  all  countries,  who  roam  about  whether 
the  times  are  "  easy"  or  "  hard."  Indeed,  the  poor  workmen 
(made  poor  by  their  vices)  are  almost  wholly  responsible  for 
the  extent  of  the  *' hard  times."  But  for  him  they  would  sel- 
dom if  ever  occur. 

Once  in  about  twenty  years  we  have  in  this  country  what  is 
called  a  ''panic"  in  the  business  world.    Ikfanufacturing  well- 
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nigh  ceases^  commerce  lang^uishes,  and  **  hard  tunes "  are  on 
the  people.  Now  the  waste  from  and  by  the  drink-traffic  alone 
in  these  United  States  amounts  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  a 
little  more  than  double  the  annual  earnings  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  consequence,  the  commercial  world  finds 
itself-  overburdened;  nature  is  exhausted  and  demands  econ- 
omy and  rest.  '*  Now,"  cry  the  demagogues, "  there  is  an  over- 
production of  manufactures  and  the  products  of  the  soil.  There 
is  no  market  for  goods.  We  must  have  new  outlets  for  com- 
merce. Manufacturers  are  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  man;  and  we  must  revise  the  tariff."  Yea,  verily.  But 
why  fume  at  the  wrecks  of  the  flood,  while  you  leave  unvisited 
and  untouched  the  mighty  fountains  that  produce  the  floods? 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  market  for  the  products,  and  the  sav- 
ings, but  why?  Is  it  not  simply  because  the  great  armies  of  the 
poor  of  the  world,  who  far  outnumber  the  well-to-do,  and  who 
need  those  products  and  ought  to  have  them,  whose  physical 
and  moral  salvation  depends  on  having  them,  have  wasted  and 
do  so  waste  the  products  of  their  own  and  others'  toil,  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  buy,  and  in 
consequence  your  markets  are  glutted  with  goods,  and  panics 
come  and  '*  hard  times"  follow  until  such  time  as  nature  can 
recuperate  the  waste?  He  who  wastes  his  substance  in  riotous 
living  must  come  to  want  at  last. 

Make  it  possible  for  the  toilers  of  the  world  to  buy  by  remov- 
ing the  enormous  annual  waste  to  them  caused  by  vices,  and 
how  the  wheels  of  commerce  would  spin,  and  peace  and  plenty 
everywhere  abound,  and  over  all  the  weary  lands  come  the 
benediction  of  Heaven. 

The  masses  of  the  world  in  all  lands  are  very  poor.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  in  our  own  land  are  poor.  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  are  so.  The  so-called  petty  vices  bring  them  to 
poverty.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  families  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  spent  a  fortune  in  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuffr 
ing  flKhy  tobacco,  and  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  but 
disordered  nenres,  ashes,  quids,  and  stench.    A  dollar  a  week 
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is  a  low  estimate  for  the  cost  of  tobacco  for  many  families.  B 
saved  and  deposited  every  six  months  at  seven  per' cent,  com- 
pound interest,  it  would  in  fifty  years  amount  to  twenty*two 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  and  at  the 
end  of  eighty  years  there  would  be  a  snug  fortune  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars,  so  that  but  for  these  vices  they  might  soon  be 
well-to-do  capitalists.  In  truth,  the  vices  are  all  wonderfully 
expensive  and  ruinous,  and  if  you  would  win  yoiur  highest  suc- 
cess you  must  avoid  them;  you  must  be  master  over  them;  not 
of  one  only,  but  of  all  of  them.  See  how  one  of  our  noted 
Americans  overcame  them,  and  to  what  eminence  it  led  him. 

The  late  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  of  heroic  war  mem- 
ories, at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  in  this  country,  gave 
this  account  of  the  cause  of  his  great  naval  success  and  fame. 
"Would  you  like  to  know,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "how  I  was 
enabled  to  serve  my  country?"  "Of  course  I  should,"  replied 
his  friend.  "  It  was  all  owing,"  said  the  Admiral,  "to  a  reso- 
lution that  I  formed  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  My  father  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  with  the  little  navy  we  had,  to  look  after 
the  treason  of  Burr.  I  accompanied  him  as  a  cabin  boy.  I  had 
some  qualities  that  I  thought  made  a  man  of  me.  I  could 
swear  like  an  old  salt;  could  drink  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  as  if  I 
had  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  could  smoke  like  a  locomotive. 
I  was  great  at  cards,  and  was  fond  of  gambling  in  every  shape. 
At  the  close  of  dinner  one  day,  my  father  turned  everybody 
out  of  the  cabin,  locked  the  door,  and  said  to  me,  *  David, 
what  do  you  intend  to  be? '  *  I  mean  to  follow  the  sea,'  I  said. 
'Follow  the  sea,'  exclaimed  father;  *yes,  be  a  poor,  miser- 
able, drunken  sailor  before  the  mast,  kicked  and  cuffed  about 
the  world,  and  die  in  some  fever  hospital  in  a  foreign  clime.' 
*No,  father,'  I  replied,  'I  will  tread  the  quarter-deck  and 
command,  as  you  do.'  'No,  David,  no  boy  ever  trod  the 
quarter-deck  with  such  principles  as  you  have,  and  such  habits 
as  you  exhibit.  You  will  have  to  change  your  whole  course  of 
life  if  you  ever  become  a  man.'   My  father  left  me  and  went  en 
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deolc  I  was  stunned  by  the  rebuke  and  overwhelmed  with 
mortification.  '  A  poor,  miserable^  drunken  sailor  before  the 
mast,  kicked  and  cuffed  about  the  world,  and  die  in  some  fever 
hospital!  That's  my  fate,  is  it?  I'll  change  my  life,  and 
change  it  at  once.  I  will  never  utter  another  oath,  never  drink 
a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  never  gamble.'  And,  sir,  as  God 
is  my  witness,  I  have  kept  these  three  vows  to  this  hour. 
Shortly  after,  I  became  a  Christian,  and  that  act  settled  my 
temporal  as  it  settled  my  moral  destiny." 

What  a  wonderful  uplift  toward  the  noblest  success  in  life 
vast  multitudes  of  young  men  would  at  once  receive,  if  they 
would  but  make  and  carry  out  similar  resolutions.  As  vice 
makes  poor  workmen,  and  as  poor  workmen  reduce  and  often 
destroy  all  profits,  business  interests  require,  even  if  there  were 
no  moral  considerations,  that  you  should  be  virtuous  in  order 
to  succeed!  But,  believe  me,  not  this  world  alone,  but  the 
universe  itself,  is  set  toward  the  production  and  perpetuation 
of  the  virtuous  man. 
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Doing  Things  Well. 

IL  WOOLSET  STRTKER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  FrMident  Hamflton  Colkgi. 


THE  word  well  is  allied  to  the  word  weal.  It  has  the 
notion  of  will  and  of  wish.  It  suggests  both  an  ideal 
and  a  purpose.  One  might  write  a  book  upon  the  im* 
morality  of  carelessness.  Whoever  consents  to  less  than  hia 
thorough  best  is  neither  shrewd  nor  good.  To  do  things  by 
halves  or  thirds,  to  put  only  a  part  of  one's  self  into  the  given 
task,  whether  the  tool  is  a  pen  or  a  pick,  is  to  add  to  the  general 
bulk  of  unrighteousness. 

The  old  sculptor  who  said  of  his  carvings,  whose  backs  were 
to  be  out  of  all  possible  inspection,  "but  the  gods  will  see," 
touched  this  matter  to  the  quick.  A  result  which  one  passes 
for  his  honest  best,  and  which  he  knows  is  not  that,  is  a  kind  of 
counterfeit.  This  felony  has  its  reflex  penalty  in  the  slow  effac- 
ing of  the  capacity  to  excel.  It  reacts  in  the  deterioration  of 
those  faculties  which  gain  by  exactions,  and  dwindle  by  indul- 
gences. Skill  is  wit  plus  will.  To  accept  conventional  esti- 
mates, to  excuse  one's  self  by  averages,  to  let  facility  cheat 
thoroughness,  to  intermit  that  stem  self -censorship,  which  both 
fidelity  and  farsightedness  command,  is  to  be  always  an  appren- 
tice, and  never  a  master. 

This  adroit  shirking  when  it  becomes  deliberate,  or  even 
chronic,  puts  a  period  both  to  mental  and  moral  growth.  Putty 
will  for  a  while  cover  a  multitude  of  sins;  but,  whether  men 
discover  the  ill  doer  or  no,  the  sins  of  superficiality  will  find  the 
man  out  and  wreak  their  inward  penalty  by  making  his  soul 
shallower. 

The  genuine  man,  whether  his  product  is  books  or  boote^ 
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whether  he  works  by  the  year  or  by  the  day,  will  not  willingly 
sacrifice  quality  to  quantity.  He  will  value  the  idea  that  lies  in 
that  keen  German  proverb,  ''The  good  is  enemy  to  the  best/' 
which  is  to  say  that  the  passable  blinds  us  to  the  perfect,  and 
that  offering  a  medium  result  we  come  to  be  incapable  of  the 
maximum.  The  so-called  "  pretty  good  "  thus  becomes  the  very 
bad. 

The  men  who  renounce  mediocrity  and  uplift  the  average  of 
the  world  are  such  as  are  never  complacent  witli  any  present 
performance,  and  who  by  the  energy  of  a  great  ideal  first  grasp 
and  then  tread  every  rung  of  the  ladder.  When  a  genuine  and 
capable  nature  apprehends  that  slovenly  performance  is  posi- 
tively depraved,  and  that  individuality  is  only  another  term 
for  exceptional  devotion  to  some  line  of  effort,  there  breaks 
upon  him  vertical  light. 

Such  a  vision  of  what  is  possible  to  faithfulness  and  deter- 
mination, will,  if  it  is  adopted  into  purpose,  exorcise  lethargy, 
indecision,  procrastination,  and  all  their  fellow  devils.  The 
little  idols  of  seeming  and  getting  and  all  the  inane  pantheon 
will  fall  before  the  right-angled  determination  to  do  and  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  half  doing. 

**  Heartily  know 
That  the  half  gods  go 
When  the  gods  arrive.'* 

Doing  well  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  pause  because  we 
have  done  as  well  as  another,  nor  because  yet  another's  best  is 
to  us  at  present  inaccessible. 

It  is  not  a  relative  but  an  absolute  well-doing  that  God  and 
men  have  a  right  to  require  at  our  hands.  However,  that  is  a 
noble  discouragement  which  gauges  its  progress  up  by  the  top- 
most rather  than  midmost  competitor.  I  have  always  found 
help  in  a  wise  paragraph  of  Richard  C.  Trench— "Fit,  square, 
polish  thyself.  Thy  turn  will  come.  Thou  wilt  not  lie  in  the 
way.  The  builders  will  have  need  of  thee.  The  wall  has  more 
need  of  fhee  than  thou  hast  of  the  waU.** 
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'*  Seoonds  "  may  go  cheap;  but  there  is  alwayB  a 
prime  men.  It  will  be  found  in  the  long  run,  and  oftfin  in  Ihm 
short  dashy  that  there  is  nothing  more  practical  than  a  high  and 
relentless  ideal.  And  the  ultimate  and  inestimable  reward  of 
work  well  done  is  the  answer  of  a  man's  own  soul  in  deep 
approval.  Self-respect  attends  the  outlay  of  one's  total  energy  few 
worthy  ends.  The  mere  hirelings  whether  carpenter  or  king,  is 
one  who  never  tastes  the  pure  springs  of  manliness.  The 
solid  soul  vho  writes  not  alone  on  a  crest,  but  on  his  heart, 
ich  dien,  attains  "  a  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities.''  "In 
the  morning,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  ''when  thou  art  sluggish 
at  rousing  thee,  let  this  thought  be  present,  '  I  am  rising  to  a 
man's  work.'" 

And  the  Sage  of  sages  speaks  yet  as  he  spake  through  tha 
seer  of  Patmos,  "  I  know  thy  works:'  His  "  well  done  "  will  1m 
the  recognition  and  reward  of  all  true  men. 
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Self-Made  if  Ever  Made. 

Prof.  D.  COLLIN  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 


IN  July,  1870,  the  armies  of  France  and  Germany  stood  face 
to  face  upon  the  Rhine.  Appearances  favored  France. 
She  was  richer  and  more  populous  ;  the  organization  of  hei- 
forces  appeared  to  be  perfect.  '*  On  to  Berlin,"  was  the  cry  from 
Paris  as  the  armies  met.  To  the  astonishment  of  Europe  the 
French  forces  were  cut  in  two  and  rolled  into  Metz  and  around 
Sedan  like  shore  wreckage  driven  before  a  tidal  wave.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  two  great  armies  and  the  Emperor  surrendered. 
Paris  was  taken,  and  German  troopers  paraded  her  streets.  It 
was  wonderful. 

As  men  thought  it  out,  they  came  to  see  that  it  was  not 
France  that  was  beaten,  but  only  Louis  Napoleon  and  a  lot  of 
nobles,  influential  because  they  bore  titles  or  were  favorites. 
Unhappy  Louis  Napoleon,  the  feeble  bearer  of  a  great  namet 
Emperor,  because  of  his  name  and  criminal  daring,  upon  the 
throne  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  the  man  who  made  himself  and 
the  name  I  By  a  series  of  happy  accidents  he  had  gained  some 
credit  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  Magenta  and  Solf  erino.  The 
unmasking  time  had  come,  as  it  always  comes  when  sham, 
artificial  toy-men  meet  genuine  self-made  men. 

Such  were  the  leaders  on  the  German  side.  What  a  group 
they  were,  merely  those  four  out  of  a  great  number, — every  man 
the  creator  of  his  own  greatness !  King  William,  Bismarck, 
Von  Moltke,  and  Von  Roon. 

William,  strong,  upright,  warlike,  and  beloved  by  his  people, 
**  every  inch  a  king."    The  German  soldier,  disciplined  to  per- 
fection in  the  school  and  barracks^  equipped  and  supplied  by 
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Von  Boon,  Minister  of  War,  a  master  of  administratlTe  dataiL 
Arms  in  perfect  order,  provisions  enough  and  just  where  fh0y 
were  wanted,  and  a  railway  system  so  nicely  organized  as  to 
handle  the  armies  with  utmost  ease.  Bismarck,  the  master 
mind  of  European  politics,  no  miscalculation  here.  Above  all. 
Von  Moltke,  chief  of  staff,  who  hurled  armies  by  telegraph,  as 
he  sat  at  his  cabinet,  as  easily  as  a  master  moves  chessmen 
against  a  stupid  opponent. 

A  rare  man  this  Yon  Moltke!  One  who  made  himself  ready 
for  his  opportunities  beyond  all  men  known  to  the  modem  world. 
Of  an  impoverished  family,  he  rose  very  slowly  and  by  his  own 
merit.  He  yielded  to  no  temptation,  vice,  or  dishonesty,  of 
course,  nor  to  the  greater  and  ever  present  temptation  to  idle- 
ness, for  he  constantly  worked  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 
He  was  ready  for  every  emergency,  not  by  accident,  but  because 
he  made  himself  ready  by  painstaking  labor,  before  the  opportu- 
nity came.  His  favorite  motto  was,  "  Help  yourself  and  others 
will  help  you."  Hundreds  of  his  age  in  the  Prussian  army  were 
of  nobler  birth,  thousands  of  greater  fortune,  but  he  made  him- 
self superior  to  them  all  by  extraordinary  fidelity  and  diligence. 

The  greatest  master  of  strategy  the  world  has  ever  seen  was 
sixty-six  years  at  school  to  himself  before  he  was  ready  for  his 
task.  Though  born  with  the  century,  and  an  army  officer  at 
nineteen,  he  was  an  old  man  when,  in  1866,  as  Prussian  chief 
of  staff,  he  crushed  Austria  at  Sadowa  and  drove  her  out  of 
Germany.  Four  years  later  the  silent,  modest  soldier  of 
seventy,  ready  for  the  still  greater  opportunity,  smote  France, 
and  changed  the  map  of  Europe.  Glory  and  the  field  marshal's 
baton,  after  fifty -one  years  of  hard  work!  No  wonder  Louis 
Napoleon  was  beaten  by  such  men  as  he.  All  Louis  Napoleons 
have  been,  and  always  will  be.  Opportunity  always  finds  out 
frauds.  It  does  not  make  men,  but  shows  the  world  what  they 
have  made  of  themselves. 

On  January  25,  1830,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States/ 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina  presented  the  Southern  doctrine  of 
nullification  and  state  rights,  in  a  powerful  and  plausible  speech. 
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Webster  proposed  to  answer  him  next  morning.  His  friends 
protested  that  the  time  for  preparation  was  too  short.  Next 
morning  Webster  delivered  the  greatest  speech  in  American 
history.  He  had  prepared  for  it  all  his  life.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  extemporaneous  acquisition,"  he  once  said.  This 
opportunity  did  not  make  Daniel  Webster ;  he  had  made  him- 
self, and  responded  naturally  to  the  opportunity. 

These  examples  from  political  and  military  life  can  be 
paralleled  in  every  calling  every  day.  Every  obituary  of 
scholar  or  millionaire  tells  the  same  story,  that  men  are  self- 
made  if  ever  made.  Francis  Parkman,  half  blind,  was  Amer- 
ica's greatest  historian  in  spite  of  ever}rthing,  because  he  made 
himself  such. 

It  is  the  greatest  glory  of  America  that  it  is  the  land  of  self- 
made  men.  Here  all  is  in  free  movement,  and  every  one  finds 
his  own  level.  Fathers  and  grandfathers  cannot  long  hold  one 
up,  or  keep  him  down.  Personal  value  here  is  a  coin  of  one's 
own  minting,  one  is  taken  at  the  worth  he  has  put  into  him- 
self. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  boy  can  make  anything  of 
himself.  Natural  talent  and  opportunities  for  using  it  are  to  be 
considered.  Talents  differ,  and  so  do  opportunities.  What  is 
meant  is  that  upon  one's  self  depends  the  use  made  of  talents 
and  opportunities.  The  finest  talent  can  be  wasted,  as  John 
Randolph  wasted  his  by  drink,  or  crowning  opportunities  thrown 
away,  as  Aaron  Burr  threw  his  away.  If  opportunities  are 
earlier  neglected,  fine  talents  are  never  revealed,  the  world  is 
poorer,  the  man  is  a  failure. 

This  failure  to  make  the  most  of  himself  may  be,  in  one  case, 
the  failure  to  be  a  first-class  carpenter,  a  master  workman;  in 
another,  to  be  a  thrifty,  prosperous  farmer;  of  still  a  third,  to 
be  a  studious,  growing  doctor  or  lawyer.  It  is  all  relative  to  the 
start  and  surroundings.  This  does  not  condemn  anyone  to  any- 
thing beforehand.  Poverty  and  lack  of  friends  did  not  con- 
demn Lincoln  and  Qarfield  to  ignorance  and  obscurity.  In  the 
Unitod  State0,  wealth  and  power  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
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have  won  for  themselves.  This  is  admitted,  but  it  is  often  foir- 
gotten  that  the  same  rule  is  true  all  the  way  through  society^— 
as  true  of  the  good  blacksmith  as  of  the  railroad  magnate.  The 
man  who,  like  Adam  Bede,  always  drives  a  nail  straight,  and 
planes  a  board  true,  whom  men  always  employ  at  good  wages, 
is  equally  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes. 

It  is  mostly  a  moral  matter,  an  affair  of  character  in  its 
widest  sense.  This  character  building  is  delicate  work.  One 
has  a  dozen  chances  to  spoil  it  in  the  making,  every  day  and 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year;  i)erhap8  for 
seventy  years,  as  in  Von  Moltke's  case. 

It  is  often  a  small  thing  that  turns  the  scale.  It  may  be  that 
the  favor  of  superiors  or  the  public  is  lost  by  a  hasty  temper  or 
a  sour  spirit;  things  within  one's  own  control.  Others  train 
themselves  to  self-control  and  kindness,  and  win.  This  one  may 
drink  his  first  glass,  and  die  a  drunkard,  or  at  best  squander 
money  that  should  be  saved  to  noble  uses.  Another  is  an  idler 
and  wastes  his  time,  with  the  result  that  he  is  ignorant  when  it 
is  essential  for  him  to  know,  or  without  resources  when  fronted 
with  starvation  or  sickness.  Another  is  a  spendthrift  and 
never  gets  ahead,  however  hard  he  works.  Another  yields  to 
some  weakness  or  passion,  and  finds  himself  heavily  handi- 
capped for  life. 

It  is  fundamentally  true  that  one  gets  a  better  position,  in 
the  long  run,  only  by  filling  well  his  present  one.  Fine  qualities 
are  perhaps  better  known  to  observers  than  to  their  possessors. 
The  banker  or  the  merchant  notes  them  in  subordinates;  they 
are  welcomed  in  the  laborer;  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  is  employed 
because  of  them.  Each  one  is  his  own  best  recommendation 
for  promotion. 

Advancement  usually  comes  unexpectedly.  One  cannot 
prepare  for  it  as  if  it  were  in  the  calendar.  It  is  like  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  young  oflicer.  Von  Moltke, 
mastered  Bussian  as  his  fifth  modem  language,  thinking  it 
might  be  sometime  useful,  as  it  was.  He  perfected  himself  in 
every  accomplishment  and  so  was  always  qualified.    It  is  the 
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midnight  oil  that  makes  the  great  scholar.  The  pebbles  iB  his 
mouth  made  Demosthenes^  and  the  '^  well-stocked  pigeon  holes'' 
made  Daniel  Webster. 

All  this  means  that  one  takes  out  of  life  only  what  he  puts 
into  it.  If  anylhinfr  fine  and  noble  is  to  be  made  of  life,  one 
must  do  it  himself. 
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THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON  was  once  asked  why  he  was  a 
total  abstainer.  He  said^  ''  I  thought  I  had  a  better  use 
for  my  head."  The  answer  is  worth  remembering  by  any 
young  fellow  who  means  to  use  his  brains.  A  wonderful  bat- 
tery they  make.  Every  morning  they  take  up  their  work,  and 
start  us  on  our  daily  pleasure  or  our  daily  duty,  if, — 

If  we  have  not  undertaken  to  impose  on  naturals  plan  foe 
them. 

If  we  have  not  tried  this  stimulus  or  that  stimulus,  not  In  the 
plan  for  which  they  were  made. 

The  young  man  who  means  to  do  the  best  possible  work  his 
body  and  mind  can  do,  keeps  his  body  and  mind  as  pure,  as 
cle..n  from  outside  filth,  as  Edison  keeps  his  brain. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  to  keep  ourselves  as 
pure  as  little  children  are. 

The  readers  of  this  book  are  so  well  up  to  the  lessons  of  this 
time  that  they  know  that  the  men  who  are  trained  for  a  foot- 
ball match,  or  a  running  match,  or  a  boxing  match,  have  to 
keep  their  bodies  from  any  stimulus  but  that  which  is  given  by 
food  prepared  in  the  simplest  way,  so  as  to  suit  the  most  simple 
appetite. 

It  is  not  simply  that  a  man's  body  must  be  in  good  order 
itself.  What  is  needed  is  that  a  man  shall  be  ready  and  able  to 
govern  his  body.  He  shall  say  "Go,"  and  his  body  shall  go. 
He  shall  say  ^'  Go  faster,"  and  his  body  shall  go  faster.  His 
will,  his  power  to  govern  his  machinery,  depends  on  his  ] 
ing  himself  pure. 
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Three  hundred  years  ago,  a  certain  set  of  men  and  women 
m  EIngland  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  Puritans.  That 
name  was  given  them  because  they  kept  their  bodies  pure. 
Those  men  and  women  did  this  because  the  Saviour  of  men  and 
all  his  apostles  commanded  them  to  do  so.  The  New  Testament 
insists  on  personal  purity  as  the  beginning  of  all  training  and 
all  knowledge.  "  The  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure,"  it  says. 
And  such  men  as  Paul  and  Peter  and  the  rest,  who  changed  the 
world,  insisted  on  personal  purity.  They  meant  that  a  man's 
body  should  be  so  pure  as  to  be  a  fit  temple  of  God.  The  Puri- 
tans of  England  believed  in  such  instructions,  and  they  kept 
their  bodies  pure.  In  his  intercourse  with  women,  in  his  use  of 
stimulants,  a  Puritan  gentleman  earned  his  name  by  his  chas- 
tity and  his  temperance. 

The  Cavaliers,  the  men  at  court,  ridiculed  this  obedience  to 
divine  law.  What  followed  on  this  ridicule  ?  This  followed: 
that,  when  the  questions  of  English  liberty  were  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  battle,  when  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  court 
found  themselves  in  array  against  the  farmers  of  Lincolnshire, 
led  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Puritan  troopers,  who  kept  their 
bodies  pure,  rode  over  the  gay  gentlemen  who  did  not  keep 
their  bodies  pure. 

What  happened  on  our  side  of  the  water  was  that  the  hand- 
ful of  Puritan  settlers  in  Plymouth  and  in  the  Bay,  who  kept 
their  bodies  pure,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  men  of  Mas- 
sasoit  and  Philip,  who  did  not  keep  their  bodies  pure.  They 
could  outmarch  them,  could  outwatch  them,  could  outfight  them. 
They  could  rule  their  bodies.  They  could  be  firm  to  a  purpose. 
They  had  at  command  such  strength  as  had  been  given  to  them. 

The  young  men  who  read  this  book  probably  know  better 
than  I  do  what  are  the  temptations  which  now  offer  themselves 
in  the  life  of  an  American  boy.  They  are  different  in  different 
places.  I  know  that,  not  long  ago,  I  was  speaking  on  the  need 
of  immediate  act  if  one  would  carry  out  a  good  resolution.  I 
was  in  the  largest  theater  in  Boston.  I  looked  up  at  the  third 
gaUery,  which  was  crowded  with  Beveral  hundred  boys  and 
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yousg  men.  I  said,  "  Go  home,  and  take  down  from  the  wall 
of  your  room  the  picture  you  would  be  ashamed  to  baTe  your 
mother  see  there."  An  evident  wave  of  consciousness  passed 
over  the  hundreds  of  witnesses,  as  they  turned  to  each  other*  as 
they  smiled,  or  in  some  way  showed  that  they  knew  what  I 
was  talking  about.  This  is  certain,  that  in  the  life  of  citiee 
young  men  are  the  men  solicited  to  throw  away  the  purity  of 
their  bodies  and  to  give  up  their  self-controL 

I  say  young  men  know  better  than  old  men  what  are  fbe 
present  temptations.  If  young  men  knew  as  well  as  old  men 
do  how  much  of  the  best  life  of  every  country  is  lost  becausa 
the  young  men  do  not  resist  those  temptations,  they  would  pay 
more  attention  to  what  old  men  say  to  them,  I  was  talking  on 
this  matter  with  a  young  artist  the  other  day,  and  on  the  moment 
he  named  to  me  five  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
artists  of  France  who  had  been  lost  to  France  and  to  the  world 
by  sensual  habits.  And  anybody  who  knows  the  history  of  the 
tug  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  twenty  years  ago 
knows  what  happened  then.  War  tests  all  forms  of  manliness* 
It  tests  endurance  and  physical  strength  and  patience  imder 
disappointment.  We  know  who  went  under  when  the  French 
troops,  all  rotten  with  the  impurity  of  France,  met  the  German 
peasants.  The  French  Empire  disappeared  because  of  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  French  Empire.  A  court  like  that  could  not 
expect  the  support  of  soldiers  any  stronger  than  the  officers  of 
the  headquarters-staflf  who  marshaled  them. 

To  a  man  deep  down  in  licentious  or  intemperate  habits,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  prescribe  the  remedies  for  his  cinre.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  will.  It  is  very  hard 
then  to  make  him  will  or  determine  anything.  The  poor  crea- 
ture does  not  know  what  determination  means.  He  says  at 
night,  "  I  will  never  touch  liquor  again,"  and  the  next  day,  when 
he  passes  a  liquor  shop,  he  says,  ''I  have  changed  my  mind, 
and  I  will  take  it  again."  Indeed,  he  has  not  changed  his 
mind ;  he  has  almost  no  mind  to  change.  He  never  made  a 
resolution,  because  such  a  man  cannot  make  a  resdhitioii.    But 
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we  are  not  addressing  him  in  this  book;  we  are  addressing 
young  men. 

For  young  men,  the  course  is  distinct,  and  not  so  difficult. 
The  prayer,  **Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  states  it  very  pre- 
cisely. This  is  the  reason  why  the  men  who  wish  to  have  our 
cities  temperate  wish  to  close  the  open  saloon  in  the  city.  They 
want  to  save  young  men  from  a  very  fascinating  temptation. 
For  every  young  man  who  reads  this  page  knows  that,  while  he 
might  go  into  an  open  shop  with  a  friend  to  drink  a  glass  of 
beer,  to  treat  or  to  be  treated,  he  would  not  so  much  as  think  of 
buying  a  bottle  of  liquor  to  carry  it  up  to  his  own  private  room 
and  drink  it  there.  What  we  want,  when  we  say  we  wish  we 
could  shut  up  all  the  liquor  shops,  is  to  save  from  temptation 
people  who  have  not  formed  the  habits  of  drinking.  Just  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  temptations  to  unchastitj. 
If  you  do  not  begin,  you  will  not  take  a  step  forward.  The 
moment  that  you  find  that  a  book  is  impure,  or,  as  I  said  to 
those  boys  in  the  theater,  is  such  a  book  as  you  would  not  show 
to  your  mother  or  your  sister,  that  is  the  moment  to  put  that 
book  into  the  fire.  Indeed,  the  mere  physical  act  of  putting  it 
into  the  fire  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you.  It  will  be  like  one  of 
the  old  sacrifices  on  the  altar. 

And  if  you  want  any  reason  -which  you  can  state  to  a  friend 
or  to  yourself,  for  your  taking  such  a  course,  the  reason  is,  that 
you  wish  to  keep  mind  and  body  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
pleased  God  to  make  them.  You  mean  to  train  yourself  pre- 
cisely as  the  trainer  of  a  football  team  or  a  baseball  team  or  a 
boat  crew  trains  his  men.  You  mean  that  your  hand  shall  be 
steady,  your  feet  quick,  your  arm  strong.  And,  more  than  this, 
you  mean  to  have  these  powers  in  immediate  command,  so  that 
they  shall  do  just  what  you,  the  living  man,  want  to  have  done. 

Liet  me  say  a  word  from  personal  experience.  All  intelligent 
young  men  are,  and  ought  to  be,  interested  in  literary  work. 
They  are  all  interested  in  the  authors  whom  they  love  to  read. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  close  this  paper  by  saying  that  I  have 
known  most  of  the  American  literary  men  of  my  time.    I  have 
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knowA  many  of  the  ablest  American  physiologists  of  our  time. 
Such  men  will  differ,  I  suppose,  as  to  the  question  whether, 
after  men  begin  to  die,  a  physician  might  reconmiend  a  stimu- 
lant for  waning  powers,  when  a  particular  effort  was  to  be 
made.  A  man  begins  to  die  when  he  passes  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  But  even  if  you  grant,  what  certainly  is  not  proved,  that 
after  men  begin  to  die,  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  wine  may 
be  sometimes  recommended  in  certain  lines  by  medical  advisers, 
I  think  nobody  pretends  that  this  is  done  for  any  other  reason 
than  to  resist  for  a  moment,  more  or  less,  the  decay  of  declin- 
ing life.  This  book  is  written  for  people  who  have  not  begun 
to  die.  It  is  written  for  young  men  in  the  fullness  of  their 
power.  To  such  men  I  want  to  say,  what  I  have  said  again 
and  again  in  public,  and  what  has  never  been  challenged.  I 
have  worked  side  by  side  with  other  men,  on  the  newspaper 
press,  in  my  own  profession,  and  in  various  public  cares ;  and 
from  what  such  men  have  said  to  me,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  know  that  the  brain  of  man  works  most  accurately 
and  most  steadily,  and  therefore  most  reliably,  when  it  is  never 
plagued  or  perplexed  by  the  influence  of  liquor.  I  know  that 
the  literary  man  who  is  a  total  abstinent  comes  back  to  his 
desk  every  morning  most  easily  and  most  readily.  On  an 
emergency  he  sticks  to  his  work  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  if 
it  is  necessary,  most  cheerfully.  And  in  that  four  and  twenty 
hours  his  work  is  best  worth  reading.  You  may  ask  any  news- 
paper man  you  choose,  or  any  literary  man  of  fifty  years* 
experience  who  has  known  the  other  literary  men  of  his  time, 
and  they  will  substantiate  my  answer.  You  may  ask  any. 
trainer  of  athletes,  and  he  will  sustain  my  answer.  For  abso- 
lute physical  exertion  the  point  is  conceded.  The  rifiemen  who 
take  the  prizes  in  England  are  total  abstinent  men.  And 
Qreely  told  me  himself  that  if  he  were  to  take  another  i>arty 
to  the  North  Pole  he  would  take  no  man  if  he  was  not  a  total 
abstinent  by  habit  and  principle.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great 
exertion  by  which  the  American  flag  was  planted  nearest  the 
North  Pole  was  made  by  men  who  had  no  regular  spirit  ration. 
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THE  immense  advance  of  this  age  over  preceding  ones  is 
due  not  to  our  superiority  in  our  natural  powers  of  body 
or  of  mind,  but  to  the  construction  of  fine  implements 
whereby  the  range  of  the  bodily  senses  has  been  so  greatly 
enlarged.  What  stores  of  knowledge,  what  sources  of  material 
wealth,  have  been  opened  up  to  men  by  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  the  spectrum,  the  minute  delicate  balances  of  the 
chemist,  the  choice  instruments  of  the  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  the  marvelous  appliances  of  the  mechanic  and  the  inven- 
tor, whereby  the  hitherto  hidden  forces  of  nature  are  put  to  use 
for  the  comfort,  welfare,  and  enriching  of  mankind  I  If  our 
bodily  senses  had  not  been  so  enlarged  by  these  things,  in  what 
branch  of  knowledge  would  we  be  superior  to  the  men  of  other 
generations? 

Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  existence  in  other 
worlds,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  one  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
only  located  by  his  body,  but  developed  by  the  body;  so  that 
our  body  is,  to  the  highest  degree,  a  necessity  to  the  well-being 
of  our  minds.  When  the  body  is  defective,  through  lack  of 
organs,  the  mind  is  limited  by  being  shut  up  in  that  direction. 
Persons  born  blind,  or  without  hearing,  or  speech,  are  not  nat- 
urally defective  in  mind,  but  the  mind  is  shut  up'  through  lack 
of  organs  of  manifestation  and  use. 

That  marvelous  thinker,  Bishop  Butler,  suggests  that  the 
mind  of  man  may  have  many  hidden,  undreamed-of  powers, 
not  now  used  because  of  a  lack  of  bodily  organs  for  their  d^vel- 
opment,  so  that  to  a  degree  our  present  bodies  mmj  be  a 
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limitation  to  the  mind,  repressing  its  energiesi  However  ttii 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  of  value  our  bodies  hare 
possess  is  due  to  the  indwelling  mind.  The  body  without  a 
normal  mind  is  not  only  a  useless  thing,  but  a  burdensome 
thing,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  idiots  and  the  insane.  But 
in  these  cases  the  defect  or  impairment  of  mind,  whereby  the 
body  becomes  a  burden  to  be  cared  for  by  others,  is  primarily 
due  to  a  defect  or  impairment  of  the  body's  functions  or  organs, 
and  when  that  impairment  is  remedied  the  mind  renews  its 
normal  condition. 

How,  or  by  what,  mind  and  body  are  connected,  or  by  what 
agency  they  act  or  interact  on  or  through  each  other,  none  can 
as  yet  tell.  We  only  know  that  the  body  is  as  necessary  to 
constitute  a  man  as  the  mind  is.  We  know,  too,  that  whatever 
impairs  the  body  limits,  by  that  impairment,  the  mind.  We 
also  know  that  vice  corrupts  the  body;  and  we  also  know  that 
this  vice  depraves  through  the  body  (if  it  does  not  deprive)  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Now,  mind  is  the  developing,  governing, 
enriching  factor  in  this  and  all  other  worlds.  Without  the 
mind  the  body  is  dead,  inert,  useless.  Of  what  possible  value 
were  a  universe  of  matter  without  mind?  Further,  in  all 
beings  (unless,  indeed,  the  uncreated  Being  is  an  exception) 
the  mind  must  of  necessity  be  localized  and  centralized  in  a 
body  if  individuality  exists.  Of  what  use  were  your  mind  or 
mine  if  it  were  uniformly  distributed  throughout  infinite  space? 

That  we  shall  individually  exist  hereafter  is  to  me  not  a 
doubtful  problem,  but  a  demonstrated  certainty.  And  that 
we  shall  have  a  body  is  also  sure.  To  what  extent  it  may 
differ  from  our  present  bodies,.  I  may  not  now  spprk.  But  this 
I  wish  here  to  emphasize.  No  one  questions  Hat  the  mind  can 
be  and  is  depraved  through  and  by  means  of  a  vicious  bodily 
life.  No  one  can  reasonably  question  that  if  the  mind  exists  the 
moment  after  leaving  such  vicious  body,  it  exists  in  its  essen^ 
tialityjust  as  it  existed  the  moment  before  leaving  that  bodff — 
t.  e.f  depraved.  Take  now  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  (a  teaching  unfortunately  in  these 
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days  held  in  abeyance  if  not  openly  repudiated,  yet  te  me  one 
meat  natural  and  accordant  with  nature  and  her  unfoldings), 
and  the  value  of  a  sound  body  becomes  a  thing  of  tremendous 
import.  Here,  as  just  now  noted,  a  defect  in  bodily  organs 
limits  by  deprivation  the  mind.  Here  a  vicious  bodily  life 
depraves  the  mind,  and  so  also  limits  the  mind.  How  feeble  is 
the  mind  of  the  drunkard  and  the  licentious!  How  ignorant, 
and  gross,  and  poor,  and  vile  this  world  would  be  if  all  were 
such!  The  mind  gross  but  a  moment  before  going  out  of  this 
world  is  a  gross  mind  the  moment  after, — for  transmigration  is 
not  transmutation. 

The  Scriptures  teach  the  same  doctrine  that  nature  does,  te 
wit,  that  like  assimilates  to  like  throughout  the  universe. 
Even  the  atoms  of  matter  will  unite,  or  coalesce,  only  under 
certain  conditions,  or  in  definite  proportions.  Vice  transmutes 
the  powers  of  mind  and  by  that  transmutation  impairs  it.  Vice 
transmutes  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  by  that  transmutation 
impairs  it.  The  drunkard,  the  debauchee,  changes  by  his  life 
of  vice  the  very  character  and  constituency  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles on  which  the  growth,  development,  strength,  and 
efficiency  of  the  body  depend,  so  that  at  last  the  body  breaks 
down  and  disintegrates. 

**  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  of  the 
unjust,"  taught  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  mind  dies,  this  must  have  reference  alone  to  the  body 
of  man.  That  the  mind  does  not,  cannot  die,  is  to  me  a  cer- 
tainty. Now,  **with  what  manner  of  body  do  they  come"  in 
the  hereafter?  Each  with  body  fitted  to  the  place  it  is  to  fill, — 
matched  to  the  mind  it  embowers!  Why,  that  is  simply  carry- 
ing onward  the  present  course  of  nature.  And  yet  men  cry  out 
against  the  Bible  teaching  that  hereafter  the  filthy  mind  shall 
be  seen  and  known  by  its  filthy  body  resurrected  and  con- 
joined to  it.  All  created  minds  are  necessarily  centralized  in  a 
body.  Nature  makes  her  environment  after  the  manner  of  the 
thing  interned.  Worlds  are  fitted  for  the  beings  that  inhabit 
them.    And  minds  and  their  bodies  are  not  merely  co-related, 
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but  conjoined  each  after  its  manner  and  Mnd  Eren  as  to  the 
boly  and  the  blessed  of  men  it  is  written,  that,  like  as  ''one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the  resurreo 
tion  of  the  dead." 

Young  man,  this  ought  to  give  you  a  solemn  pause  when 
you  are  tempted  to  vice.  Experience  here  shows  that  vice  i«rill 
not  merely  impair  but  destroy  your  prospects  in  this  world, 
because  of  its  impairing  and  destroying  power  on  the  body  and 
mind.  And  nature  and  her  Creator  forewarn  you  that  it  will 
have  equally  deleterious  and  unchangeable  effect  in  the  life  to 
come.  One  is  greatly  hampered  in  this  life  if  born  with  a  cor- 
rupted or  deformed  body,  however  strong  or  brilliant  and  noble 
the  mind  may  be.  But  to  carry  an  inherited  deformed  body 
and  an  imbecile  mind  in  this  world  is  a  trial  indeed.  Nature 
here,  by  locking  up  the  mind,  abates  the  afiOiction  to  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  others'  wrongdoing.  Will  she  be  equally  sym- 
pathetic hereafter  to  those  who  here  consciously  work  evil  to 
themselves?  Does  she  not  here  give  such  "  the  reward  of  their 
own  hands ''  ?  What  if  she  carries  it  out  hereafter  and  it  come 
to  pass  as  prophesied  of  old,  that  those  "  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt "  ?  Here  we  pity  those  who 
inherit  idiocy;  and  we  blame  while  we  pity  those  who  by 
vicious  ways  bring  idiocy  upon  themselves,  and  then, — well,  we 
can't  help  it,  we  are  forced  to  put  them  away  from  us  for  care 
and  keeping;  if  we  did  not  they  would  so  hinder  us  in  our  own 
better  life,  and  then  they  serve  as  warnings  to  us  to  beware  of 
vice. 

Young  man,  young  woman,  are  you  to  be  only  a  beacon  of 
warning  hereafter,  instead  of  nobly  serving  him  who  gave  his 
life  for  noble  ends?  This,  you,  and  not  another,  must  deter- 
mine. To  do  work  effectively  here  one  must  have  both 
knowledge  and  proper  tools,  and  the  efficient  tool  for  all  our 
work  is  the  body.  A  weak,  sickly,  or  defective  body  puts  one 
at  a  disadvantage.  You  should  therefore  as  carefully  train, 
develop,  and  discipline  and  use  your  body  as  you  would  the 
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mind;  for  through  the  body  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  through 
it,  it  is  jet  to  be  perfected.  A  great  part  of  our  present  life  is 
necessarily  taken  up  with  the  growth  and  care  of  the  body. 
Some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  contended  that  the  body 
through  its  appetites  hindered  right  thinking;  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  held,  as  do  many  moderns,  that  it  hinders 
right  doing  and  so  they  seek  to  make  its  desires  an  excuse  for 
an  evil  life.  But  the  Creator  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  he 
gave  us  this  body.  It  is  a  most  wonderfully  made  instrument 
for  doing  and  learning  most  wonderful  things.  But  like  all  his 
good  gifts  it  must  be  rightly  used.  The  best  bodies,  like  the 
best  minds,  when  perverted  become  the  worst  and  most 
depraved.  For  the  higher  the  height,  the  farther  and  deeper 
the  fall.  A  sound  body,  rightly  used,  is  the  best  help  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  mind  here;  and  upon  the  proper  development 
of  that  mind  depends  the  future  body  we  shall  have.  ''  Each 
in  his  own  order,"  saith  the  Word.  What  order  shall  you  and 
I  be  in? 
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Pbof.  a.  ALONZO  STAGG, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  Chicago  Univenity. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  the  world  than 
watching  the  growth  of  things,  and  noting  their  devel- 
opment. We  plant  our  garden  with  many  kinds  of 
seeds.  Eagerly  we  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  tiny 
sprouts,  and  as  eagerly  observe  their  growth.  We  organize  a 
society  or  a  business  scheme  and  are  interested  heart  and  soul 
in  its  progress.  A  baby  comes  into  the  family,  and  we  are 
intensely  wrapped  up  in  him.  We  watch  his  daily  progress  and 
note  each  sign  of  increasing  intelligence  and  strength.  "My I 
how  you  have  grown,  my  lad,  since  I  last  saw  you.  How  tall 
are  you,  and  how  much  do  you  weigh  ?  "  are  questions  frequently 
asked  of  a  growing  boy.  So  the  world  takes  note  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  growing  youths.  Development  in  any 
good  form  is  what  people  are  on  the  watch  for,  whether  mental, 
moral,  or  physical.  But  it  is  physical  growth  which  calls  forth 
most  frequent  comment.  Everybody  can  see  that.  The  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  their  eyes.  See  the  slight  form  of  a  girl 
developing  into  the  symmetrical  form  of  a  woman,  or  a  lanky 
boy  filling  out  into  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  "  How  strong  he 
is  getting  to  be  also!  He  can  almost  wrestle  his  father,  or  carry 
his  mother  in  his  arms,  or  handle  a  bag  of  meal."  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  things  for  which  a  boy  needs  strength.  If  a 
boy,  a  man  surely. 

Yes,  physical  development  is  what  most  of  us  boys  are  inter- 
ested in.  We  want  to  be  as  strong  or  stronger  than  our  fathers. 
We  want  to  be  taller  and  heavier,  to  be  able  to  lift  more  and 
walk  farther.    But,  my  lad,  none  of  these  things  can  be  brou|^t 
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about  unless  you  are  willing  to  work  for  them,  or  play  for 
them,  if  you  will.  The  large  frame,  the  full,  deep  chest,  the 
strong  muscles,  do  not  grow  unless  they  have  work  and 
exercise  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  them.  Of  course  food  is 
necessary  to  the  body  also,  but  we  all  get  that.  What  we  do  not 
all  get,  however,  is  proper  exercise  to  develop  the  physical  part 
of  our  being  to  its  fullest  limit.  Some  of  us  have  reasons  for 
not  taking  the  proper  exercise,  but  in  most  cases,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  person  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  get  the 
exercise,  but  is  either  too  indolent  or  too  indifferent  to  take  it. 
Does  this  hit  any  of  you,  my  readers? 

Now  for  a  word  on  importance.  The  importance  of  anything 
is  measured  by  its  usefulness.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
have  become  important  because  of  their  service  to  mankind. 
Stretch  a  wire  across  the  continent  and  attach  no  transmitter 
or  receiver  to  the  ends  of  your  wire,  and  it  becomes  of  no  prac- 
tical use,  only  a  resting  place  for  swallows.  Build  a  ship 
complete  in  every  detail  out  on  the  prairie  apart  from  its  place 
of  service,  and  as  an  aid  to  mankind  it  is  as  useless  as  Noah's 
Ark  upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  things  which  are  of  use  to 
man,  the  theories  which  can  be  crystallized  and  put  to  service, 
the  thoughts  which  assume  practical  forms, — these  are  what 
the  world  demands,  and  in  the  long  run  these  are  the  only 
things  to  which  the  world  will  hold  fast.  Let  a  Bell  invent  a 
telephone,  an  Edison  an  electric  light,  a  Froebel  the  kinder- 
garten method,  and  prove  their  utility,  and  the  world  will  not 
give  them  up  until  another  telephone,  or  electric  light,  or  child- 
training  method  has  proved  its  right  to  supplant  the  first. 
Physical  culture  has  proved  itself  important  and  necessary,  no 
matter  what  differences  of  opinions  as  to  methods  may  exist  in 
the  minds  of  educators,  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  no 
boy  or  girl  should  be  able  to  say  like  Topsy,  "  I  just  growed,"  so 
far  as  his  or  her  physical  condition  is  concerned.  But  in  order 
not  to  say  this,  most  young  men  and  young  women  will  need 
to  take  the  matter  of  fitting  themselves  with  a  fine  physique 
into  their  own  hands.     Some  states  make  mental  training 
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oompnlsoTj,  but  as  a  rule  they  leave  the  physical  training; 
which  should  supplement  the  intellectual,  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  children  themselves. 

But  now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  importance  of 
developing  the  body.  It  is  important,  first,  because  the  body  is 
the  home  of  the  mind,  which  every  one  is  trying  to  develop  to 
the  greatest  degree.  The  body  has  the  most  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  mind,  and  in  great  measure  is  its  servant,  and 
obeys  the  command  of  the  will.  The  will  speaks  to  the  body 
through  its  motor  nerves,  and  the  body  responds  according  to 
the  sharpness  of  the  command,  and  its  ability  to  obey.  But 
the  body  influences  the  mind  in  an  important  way,  also.  A 
puny  body  means  a  small  supply  of  blood,  which  means  limita* 
tion  in  mental  endurance,  and  in  recuperation  after  prolonged 
mental  effort.  The  brain  is  fed  by  the  blood,  which  is  also  its 
scavenger,  carrying  away  the  waste  matter  produced  by  the 
process  of  thought.  Now,  it  is  as  apparent  as  the  fact  that  one 
and  one  make  two,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who 
has  the  largest  supply  of  rich,  pure  blood  will  be  able  to  give 
more  sustenance  to  his  brain,  to  cleanse  it  better  and  more 
quickly  of  its  waste,  to  work  longer  and  produce  better 
thoughts,  and  to  recover  sooner  after  the  work,  than  a  man 
who  has  a  smaller  supply  of  blood,  and  that  not  so  pure.  There 
are  other  influences,  however,  which  affect  the  mental  powers, 
otherwise  the  man  who  has  the  largest  quantity  of  blood 
within  his  body  would  have  the  greatest  mental  development. 
There  are  great  differences  in  the  quality  of  brains,  some  being 
much  more  highly  convoluted  and  sensitized  than  others,  but, 
given  such  a  brain,  it  would  many  fold  increase  its  power  if 
assisted  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  blood. 

Further,  health  and  vigor  of  the  body  in  all  its  organs  affect 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  mind.  Full  health  and  vigor  can 
only  come  when  the  body  is  developed  in  all  its  parts.  Man  is 
a  unit  made  up  of  a  complexity  of  parts,  which  bear  a  sym* 
pathetic  and  helpful  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  fhe 
whole,  according  as  these  parts  are  in  a  healthy  oonditioii. 
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An  abused  stomach  or  an  exposed  nerve  is  sufficient  to  set 
aside  mental  application  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  important,  how  absolutely  necessary, 
it  becomes  for  man  to  possess  a  good  physical  development. 
K  force  of  circumstances,  or  ambition,  or  unwise  living,  enter 
into  his  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  tax  his  body  severely,  then 
his  life  becomes  full  of  trouble  and  exhaustion.  Yes,  and  how 
often  is  one's  body  taxed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  We 
must  catch  a  train.  It  is  necessary  to  run  in  order  to  do  this, 
sometimes  to  run  fast.  If  our  body  is  in  proper  physical 
condition  no  harm  will  result,  but  if  otherwise  we  run  at  a 
great  risk  of  a  serious  strain,  for  we  have  never  subjected 
ourselves  to  enough  exercise  to  strengthen  properly  the  heart 
and  lungs.  Walking  along  the  street  one  falls  on  the  ice.  If 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  in  proper  condition  nothing  serious 
will  result,  but  should  the  accident  befall  a  poorly  developed 
person,  the  shock  and  bruises  may  seriously  affect  his  health. 
But  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  a  fine  phy- 
sique is  found  necessary  in  a  lifetime.  Much  of  the  tired  feeling, 
and  nearly  all  the  collapses  of  middle  life,  can  easily  be  avoided 
by  giving  proper  attention  to  physical  training  in  our  younger 
days.  One  so  developed  is  not  subject  to  this  languor,  and  is 
almost  unconscious  that  he  possesses  a  body. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  physical  development.  The 
young  man  with  a  fine  physique  walks  along  the  street 
knowing  and  feeling  his  strength,  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  can  take  care  of  himself.  His  muscles  fairly  ache  to 
rescue  some  one  from  danger;  to  stop  a  runaway  team,  or  to 
perform  some  otlier  heroic  deed  which  seems  in  keeping  with 
his  fine  physical  development  and  muscular  prowess.  And 
what  lad  is  there  possessing  such  muscular  powers  who  does 
not  think  of  such  things,  and  is  not  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
just  such  opportunities  for  usefulness?  Such  a  young  man  will  be 
quick  to  act  when  emergencies  come.  He  will  not  be  confused, 
for  he  knows  his  capabilities  and  can  quickly  bring  fhem  into 
Bervice. 
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Yes,  every  boy  and  girl,  every  young  man  and  woman,  oaa 
well  afford  to  give  time  and  attention  to  acqtdring  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  body.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  puny,  sickly, 
hollow-chested  and  weak-kneed  men  and  'women.  There  are 
enough  such  people  in  the  world  now,  who  are  moaning  wifh 
pain  and  sending  forth  their  sad  complaining,  and  you,  my 
boys  and  girls,  you,  my  young  men  and  women,  are  the  ones  to 
call  the  halt.  Develop  that  body  which  God  has  given  you. 
Bun  and  romp  and  play  games;  skate  and  ride  your  bicycle; 
row  and  swim;  play  baseball  and  football  and  tennis;  engage 
in  all  the  sports  of  youth  in  fact,  and  then,  in  addition  to  doing 
these  things  which  take  your  fancy,  take  gymnasium  work 
under  a  good  instructor,  and  you  are  well  started  toward  a 
happy  and  successful  life. 
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THE  philosopher  Kant  remarks  that  a  dove,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  obstacle  it  has  to  overcome  is  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  might  suppose  that  if  only  the  air  were  out  of  the  way, 

it  could  fly  with  greatest  rapidity  and  ease.  Yet  if  the  air 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  bird  were  to  try  to  fly  in  a  vacuum,  it 
would  fall  instantly  to  the  ground,  unable  to  fly  at  all.  The 
very  element  that  offers  the  difficulty  to  flying  is  at  the  same 
time  the  condition  of  any  flight  whatever. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  a  locomotive  has  to  overcome  in 
moving  a  train  is  friction.  Yet  if  there  were  no  friction,  the 
locomotive  could  not  move  the  train  a  single  inch.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  water  against  the  prow  is  the  chief  diflSculty  that 
the  steamship  has  to  overcome ;  yet  if  it  were  not  for  this  same 
resistance  of  the  water  against  the  blades  of  the  propeller,  the 
ship  would  not  move  at  all. 

This  same  law,  that  our  difficulties  are  the  conditions  of  our 
success,  holds  true  in  human  life.  A  life  freed  from  all  difficul- 
ties would  be  a  life  shorn  of  all  its  possibilities  of  power.  Mind, 
like  matter,  is  plentifully  endowed  with  inertia.  Powers  not 
called  into  active  exercise  lie  dormant.  And  powers  suffered 
long  to  lie  dormant  die.  Difficulty  is  a  spur  that  wakes  us  up 
and  compels  us  to  exert  our  powers.  And  the  exertion  gives  us 
new  power  ;  and  so  out  of  our  difficulties  is  bom  our  strength. 
The  child  of  luxury,  whose  wants  are  gratified,  whose  faults 
are  overlooked,  whose  whims  are  indulged  as  fast  as  they  arise, 
has  no  occasion  to  develop  self -control,  self-reliance,  self-sup- 
port   Hence  he  grows  up  without  them ;  and  when  the  time  of 
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trial  comes  he  is  found  heartless,  helpless,  hopeless,  in  the  face 
of  conditions  which  the  sons  of  poverty  and  toil  master  with 
perfect  ease. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  average  country  boy  so  easily 
outstrips  the  average  city  boy  in  the  keen  competitions  of  city 
life.  The  city  boy  has  hosts  of  acquaintances  and  friends ; 
while  the  boy  from  the  country  is  an  utter  stranger.  The  city 
boy  has  polished  manners  ;  while  the  boy  from  the  country 
may  be  awkward  and  bashful.  The  city  boy  is  given  a  good 
start  in  the  office ;  while  the  country  boy  has  to  begin  out  in 
the  factory  or  warehouse.  The  city  boy  has  friends  on  the  look- 
out to  secure  him  chances  of  promotion ;  while  the  country 
boy  has  to  work  his  own  way  by  his  own  exertions.  This  goes 
on  perhaps  a  dozen  years  ;  and  to  all  appearances  the  city  boy 
has  altogether  the  best  of  it.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  is  a 
change.  A  man  is  wanted  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  from  top  to  bottom ;  one  who  can  put  into  it  energy 
and  force ;  one  who  will  give  his  days  and  nights  to  its  develop- 
ment and  extension.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  granting 
favors  to  tliis  or  that  individual.  It  is  now  a  question  of  urgent 
need.  The  business  must  have  the  right  man  or  fail.  The  firm 
turns  to  these  two  young  men.  One  has  been  in  the  office  all 
these  years ;  comfortable  and  contented ;  he  has  saved  nothing, 
not  taking  the  trouble  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  petty 
details  of  the  business  or  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  rough,  hard  work  which  it 
involves.  He  does  very  well  where  he  is.  He  is  a  good  book- 
keeper. But  he  is  not  qualified  to  take  the  control  of  the  actual 
work.  The  workmen  would  take  advantage  of  him.  Customers 
would  get  the  best  of  him.  He  will  not  do.  The  firm  turns  to 
the  other  young  man.  He  has  learned  the  processes  peculiar  to 
the  business.  He  knows  the  men  with  whom  he  has  had  to 
deal.  He  has  had  a  small  salary,  but  has  saved  a  portion  of  it 
every  year.  He  understands  the  business  better  than  anyone 
else.  He  wins  the  promotion  he  deserves.  The  boy  who  has 
had  to  earn  his  living  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar  as  the  boy 
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who  has  always  had  his  spending  money  given  to  him  never 
can.  The  young  man  who  has  been  knocked  about  in  the 
world  appreciates  kindness  and  love  as  those  who  have  always 
had  plenty  of  friends  and  favors  too  often  fail  to  do.  The  man 
who  has  been  misunderstood  and  criticised  and  condemned 
unjustly  acquires  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  integrity  of  pur- 
pose which  the  popular  man  is  very  likely  to  lose. 

Even  the  severest  physical  defects  and  limitations  have 
their  compensations.  There  is  no  misfortune  which  a  resolute 
will  may  not  transform  into  an  advantage.  A  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inner  life  of  men  of  large  achievement  seldom 
fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  some  early  privation,  some  bodily 
infirmity,  some  sore  bereavement,  some  bitter  disappointment, 
which  has  served  as  a  secret  spur  to  their  endeavors.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  such  cases  I  will  cite  two  American  historians : 
William  H.  Prescott,  and  Francis  Parkman.  In  earlier  days 
the  order  at  college  dining  tables  was  not  perfect;  and  fre- 
quently a  ''biscuit  battle"  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 
In  his  Junior  year,  as  Prescott  was  passing  out  of  the  Commons 
Hall  after  dinner,  he  turned  his  head  quickly  to  see  what  the 
disturbance  was,  and  was  hit  in  the  open  eye  by  a  large,  hard 
piece  of  bread,  which  destroyed  the  sight  of  the  eye.  On  his 
return  to  college  after  the  resulting  illness,  he  "  now  deter- 
mined to  acquire  more  respectable  rank  in  his  class  than  he 
had  earlier  deemed  worth  the  trouble."  A  year  and  a  half  later 
the  other  eye  became  inflamed  and  affected  with  rheumatism. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  room  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  furniture  ;  and  here  he  walked 
hundreds  of  miles  from  corner  to  comer,  thrusting  out  his 
elbows  so  as  to  get  warning  through  them  of  his  approach  to 
the  angles  of  the  wall,  from  which  he  wore  away  the  plaster  by 
the  constant  blows  thus  inflicted  on  it.  He  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  chosen  profession  of  law.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  found  himself  with  greatly  impaired  eyesight,  and  with 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages.  Yet  he  chose 
as  his  life  work  historji  which  more  than  any  other  line  of  liter- 
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luy  work  reqmres  eyesight ;  and  a  branch  of  historj  which  re- 
quired the  constant  use  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe. 
He  at  once  set  about  the  training  of  his  memory ;  and  persisted 
until  he  could  prepare,  work  over,  revise,  correct,  and  retain  in 
his  memory  the  equivalent  of  sixty  pages  of  printed  matter ; 
which  he  would  then  dictate  to  his  amanuensis.  In  the  face  of 
these  diflSculties  he  produced  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  And 
later,  when  he  could  use  his  one  remaining  eye  only  one  hour  a 
day,  and  that  divided  into  portions  at  wide  intervals,  he  pre- 
pared his  history  of  Philip  II.  As  President  Walker  of  Har- 
vard University  said,  ''We  lamented  the  impairment  of  his 
sight  as  a  great  calamity ;  yet  it  helped,  at  least,  to  induce  that 
earnestness  and  concentration  of  life  and  pursuit  which  has 
won  for  him  a  world-wide  influence  and  fame." 

Francis  Parkman,  in  his  college  days,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
devoted  himself  to  the  history  of  the  French  settlements  in 
America.  In  order  to  understand  the  life  of  the  Indians,  who 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  which  he  was  determined 
to  write,  he  went  and  lived  among  them  in  the  far  West.  In 
doing  this  he  greatly  impaired  his  health.  His  eyesight  was 
affected  so  that  he  could  not  read  or  write  but  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time  ;  and  his  general  health  would  not  permit  him  to  apply 
himself  to  study  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Yet,  like 
Darwin,  who  could  study  but  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
that  rarely  more  than  twiee  each  day,  he  has  left  us  a  splendid 
monument  of  work  done  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  will  ever 
need  to  do  it  after  him. 

The  men  who  succeed  best  in  the  end  are  frequently  the  men 
who  have  most  diflSculty  at  the  start.  The  greatest  orators, 
from  Demosthenes  to  Webster,  have  made  wretched  failures  of 
their  first  attempts.  During  the  years  he  was  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Webster,  although  he  committed  piece  after  piece  to 
memory,  was  so  overcome  when  called  upon  to  speak  that  he 
never  was  able  to  leave  his  seat.  DiflSculty  may  come,  as  in 
these  cases  from  excess  of  power,  which  is  at  first  uncontrol- 
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lable,  but  is  the  condition  of  great  achievement  when  control  is 
gained.  The  colts  which  are  hardest  to  break  make  the  best 
horses  to  drive. 

.No  young  man  should  be  discouraged  by  difficulties ;  for 
nothing  worth  doing  was  ever  free  from  them.  They  are  the 
stuff  success  is  made  of. 

**  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  stand,  nor  sit,  but  go  1 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain  I 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  tnroe )  ** 


The   Blight  of  Idleness, 


Rev.  GEORGE  R.  HEWITT,  B.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VE  live  in  a  day  when  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  have 
combined  to  sound  the  praise  and  dignity  of  labor. 
Idleness  is  no  longer  deemed  honorable  or  genteel. 
Work  is  the  new  patent  of  nobility.  "  The  latest  gospel  in  this 
world  is,"  says  Carlyle,  "Know  thy  work  and  do  it." 

No  man,  rich  or  poor,  has  any  right  to  be  idle  if  he  is  able  to 
work  and  can  find  work  to  do.  Every  man  born  into  the  world 
is  bound  to  perform  his  proportionate  share  of  the  world's  work. 
He  cannot,  unless  he  is  a  hermit,  live  by  and  for  himself  alone. 
He  is  born  into  society,  stands  included  in  society,  derives  un- 
numbered benefits  from  society,  and  so  is  morally  bound  to 
make  some  contribution  to  society. 

Work  is  the  law  under  which  men  live.  Fish  do  not  leap 
from  the  lakes  into  our  frying  pans,  nor  loaves  of  bread  drop 
down  from  the  skies;  forests  and  clay  banks  do  not  shape  them- 
selves into  dwellings,  nor  the  mines  automatically  give  up  their 
treasures;  and  so  long  as  they  do  not,  the  life  of  man  on  this 
planet  can  have  no  other  law  than  that  of  unremitting  toil.  Let 
the  world  play  holiday  for  a  year  and  famine  would  reign  from 
pole  to  pole.  The  world  is  always  within  one  year  of  actual 
starvation.  We  really  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  world's 
incessant  toil  is  all  that  keeps  its  fourteen  hundred  millions  alive. 

Since  work  is  the  law  by  which  men  live  and  society  exists, 
the  lazy  man  who  will  not  work  is  a  nuisaijce  and  a  burden  to 
society.  Somebody  else  must  do  double  work  that  he  may  live 
without  doing  any.  An  able-bodied,  healthy  man  who  spends 
his  days  in  idleness,  refusing  to  contribute  his  share  of  work, 
manual  or  mental,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  world's  life,  is  a 
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tMud  and  a  cheat.    A  man  who  shuns  work  defrauds  and  dis* 
graces  himself. 

Idleness  if  it  became  general  would  bring  a  universal  blight 
over  the  earth's  surface.  If  the  world  to-day  wears  a  different 
look  from  what  it  wore  when  Adam  walked  in  it,  if  foul  jungles 
have  been  cleared  and  waste  places  reclaimed,  if  stately  cities 
have  arisen  and  the  desert  been  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,  it  is  all  by  reason  of  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Man  by  his  work  has  **  stamped  the  brute  earth  and 
the  raw  materials  taken  out  of  it  with  the  signature  of  mind." 
Let  labor  cease  and  the  earth  would  revert  to  a  wilderness. 
Industry  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand.  Indolence  and  bar- 
barism are  invariably  linked  together.  By  idleness  it  comes  to 
pass  that  instead  of  the  fir  tree  comes  up  the  thorn,  and  instead 
of  the  myrtle  tree  comes  up  the  brier.  Says  Solomon  :  "I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void 
of  understanding;  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well: 
I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  instruction." 

But  idleness  brings  a  blight  not  only  on  the  earth  and  on 
man's  possessions;  it  also  brings  a  blight  on  man  himself. 

(1)  It  blights  his  powers.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  latent  powers 
and  capacities.  Labor,  in  its  varied  forms  muscular  and  men- 
tal, is  the  divinely  appointed  way  by  which  our  powers  and 
capacities  are  to  be  quickened  and  unfolded.  But  an  idle  man's 
powers,  being  unexercised,  remain  undeveloped;  and  not  only 
so,  they  even  wither  and  shrink.  Capacities  unused  waste 
away.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  the  man  who  hid  his  talent 
lost  it.  Every  member  of  the  body  and  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  has  a  function  to  fulfill.  Let  them  lie  in  idleness,  and 
feebleness  and  atrophy  ensue.  A  man  needs  work,  then,  not 
only  for  work's  sake  but  for  his  own  sake.  He  thereby  per- 
fects himself.  Toil  is  a  great  teacher.  Daily  work  is  a  daily 
school  of  patience,  punctuality,  fidelity,  honesty,  truthfulness^ 
and  all  the  virtues.    Idleness  is  a  school  of  nothing  but  vice. 
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It  is  a  tomb  in  which  a  living  man  shuts  himself.    It  is,  the 
blight  of  every  talent,  the  paralysis  of  every  power. 

(2)  Idleness  blights  a  man's  happiness.  There  is  joy  in 
work  well  done.  The  humblest  mechanic  who  accomplishes  a 
given  piece  of  work  experiences  a  pleasure  the  idle  man  never 
knows.  No  bread  eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by 
his  own  labor.  No  man  can  be  happy  who  is  living  a  useless 
life.  Everybody  despises  him,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  he  at 
length  comes  to  despise  himself.  Self-respect  wells  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  whose  powers  are  employed  for  useful  ends. 

(3)  Idleness  blights  character.  **  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
for  idle  hands  to  do."  It  was  when  King  David  tarried  in  idle 
luxury  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  taking  the  field  in  person  and 
leading  his  army  to  battle,  that  he  fell  into  the  double  crime 
that  is  the  only  blot  on  his  otherwise  fair  fame.  A  man  is 
never  so  well  fortified  against  evil  as  when  he  is  busy.  The 
bicycle  is  kept  upright  by  its  own  velocity.  When  it  stops  it 
falls.  Regular  employment  is  a  moral  safeguard.  ^' Doing 
nothing  is  an  apprenticeship  to  doing  wrong."  When  you  find 
a  young  man  doing  nothing,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he 
is  drifting  to  the  bad.  Satan  finds  his  recruits  largely  among 
loafers.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  crime.  Some  time  ago  a 
young  man  was  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  of  Connecticut  for 
forgery.  As  he  was  changing  his  own  for  the  prison  suit,  he 
remarked  to  the  officer,  *'  I  never  did  a  day's  work  in  my  life." 
The  oflScer  sagely  replied,  "No  wonder,  then,  you  have  brought 
up  here."  The  devil  tempts  all  other  men,  but  an  idle  man 
tempts  the  devil.     The  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop. 

Dream  not,  then,  young  man,  of  a  life  of  idleness.  "  One 
monster  there  is  in  the  world,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  idle  man." 
Honorable  toil  is  the  road  to  health,  wealth,  and  happiness. 
Idleness  will  prove  a  curse  to  you  and  an  injury  to  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact.  It  will  blight  your  powers  of  mind 
and  body  and  at  last  it  will  bring  you  down 

**  To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  yon  sprnng, 
Unwept,  nnhonored,  and  nnsnng.'* 
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nIND  rules  this  -world.  The  day  of  government  by  mere 
brute  strength  and  numbers  has  departed.  Machine 
guns  and  needle  guns  conquer  and  keep  in  quiet  not 
merely  the  savage  but  the  civilized  races  of  men. 
Mind  is  rapidly  making  "grim  and  horrid  war"  to  be  a 
civilizer  and  peacemaker  by  reducing  war  to  mere  butchery 
and  so  by  making  it  too  costly,  making  it  unpopular.  Mind  is 
also  making  the  grosser  passions  of  men  too  dreadful  to  be 
tolerated.  Even  those  seemingly  omnipotent  passions  of  gain 
and  lust  will  soon  be  subdued,  either  by  reason,  or  by  dynamite. 
Some  misguided  souls  are  even  now  undertaking  to  do  it  by  the 
last  process. 

But,  is  there  not  a  better  way?  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  him- 
self many  times  a  millionaire,  has  well  and  truthfully  said, 
"  The  man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced."  It  will  yet  be  changed 
to  read,  "The  man  who  lives  rich  while  any  of  his  fellows 
shiver  and  starve,  lives  disgracefully."  It  may  be  too  early  to 
preach  this,  but  it  will  yet  be  popular;  for  not  only  is  mind 
abroad,  but  hearts  are  coming. 

Mind  and  heart  rule  the  next  life  and  make  it  an  endless  joy 
to  those  fitted  for  it.  They  should  rule  this  world,  and  may 
sometime.  When  they  do,  "swords  will  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares and  spears  into  pruning  hooks."  When  they  do,  life  on 
earth  will  not  be,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  great  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  mere  pitiful  scramble  for  an  existence  in  which 
the  poor  have  no  leisure  and  the  rich  have  too  much,  but  earth 
will  have,  as  heaven  has,  its  days  of  play  and  times  of  jubilee. 
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Men  have  to  work  there  as  here,  but  life*  was  never  intended  to 
be  an  everlasting  treadmill  grinding  out  food  merely  to  keep 
the  body  alive.  God  is  good  enough  and  nature  bountiful 
enough  to  make  this  world  a  paradise.  But  things  are  yet  much 
awry.  I  have  my  notion  as  to  how,  and  why  it  is  so,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  utter  it,  and  seeing  we  are  yet  obliged  to  be  on 
the  go  most  of  the  time  to  keep  the  wants  of  the  body  supplied, 
I  am  asked  to  tell  how  the  mind  can  manage  to  get  its  share  of 
good  things.  The  reply  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
"  Spare  moments  "  will  do  it.  They  have  done  it  for  others,  and 
will  do  it  for  you. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  get  their  mental  food — what  little  they 
have — at  second-hand  shops  and  are  yet  in  their  minority,  hold- 
ing to  what  their  fathers  held,  and  doing  what  their  fathers 
did.  Should  an  original  thinker  arise  among  them  they  usually 
label  him  "heretic  "or  "fool"  and  then  calmly  wait  for  the 
next  generation  to  pronounce  him  philosopher  or  saint,  and 
deplore  their  fathers'  folly.  You  should,  by  God's  grace,  rule 
your  own  kingdom  of  brain,  and  "  call  no  man  your  master," 
But  you  will  never  do  it  unless  you  cultivate  that  kingdom,  and 
for  this  you  must  have  time.  The  choicest  ideas,  like  the 
choicest  fruits,  do  not  grow  without  culture.  But  give  them 
culture,  and,  lo,  how  by  God's  grace  they  flourish  and  enrich 
the  world!  How  prolific  they  sprang,  from  Moses  "  skilled  in 
all  the  learning  "  of  that  one  university  country  of  his  time, 
Egypt;  and  from  that  mighty  and  grand  Paul,  "  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  president  of  the  famous  school  of  1200 
students  at  Jerusalem,  longing  even  in  his  old  age  and  nigh 
the  gates  of  paradise  for  "  books  and  parchments";  and  from 
Augustine  blessed  with  all  that  the  schools  of  his  day  could 
give  him;  and  from  that  poor  German  miner's  son  fresh  from 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  whose  brains  flashed  fire  over  the 
dark  ages;  and  from  John  Milton,  the  best  scholar  of  his  time; 
and  from  John  Wesley,  the  Oxford  graduate;  and  from 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Yale  collegian,  not  to  mention  the  hosts 
on  hosts  of  their  fellow  men,  eminent  in  religion,  in  science,  in 
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art,  in  literature,  who,  whether  they  were  blest  with  the  schools 
or  without  them,  fed  the  brain  by  knowledge  culled  in  their 
moments  of  leisure,  and  scattered  it  abroad  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  mankind. 

Get  but  one  new  thought  or  idea  a  day,  and  you  will  be  rich 
in  fifteen  thousand  of  them  in  forty  years,  and  be  a  learned 
man.  Give  but  an  hour  a  day  to  careful,  thoughtful  reading 
for  forty  years,  and  you  will  have  read  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
volumes  large  duodecimo.  How  proficient  in  many  a  branch 
of  learning  you  may  become  with  but  an  hour  a  day!  Robert 
Bloomfield,  a  poor  boy  deprived  of  schooling,  shut  up  to  caring 
for  hogs  and  sheep,  and  then  to  the  shoemaker's  bench,  became, 
by  diligently  improving  the  few  leisure  moments  he  could  get 
while  at  work,  one  of  the  most  learned  Biblical  scholars  of  his 
or  any  other  age,  and  ranked  among  the  best  educated  men  of  his 
time  in  other  branches  as  well.  Elihu  Burritt,  a  poor  fatherless 
boy  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  and  toiling  twelve  hours  a  day 
at  the  forge,  studied  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  at  the  anvil, 
and  after  the  day's  work  was  done  studied  while  other  boys 
played  or  slept,  and  so  became  in  thirty  years,  the  marvel  of  his 
time,  and  is  known  in  many  a  country  as  "  the  learned  black- 
smith." Gideon  Lee  was  so  poor  in  his  boyhood  that  he  was 
compelled  to  go  barefoot,  even  in  winter,  but,  working  hard  and 
improving  his  leisure  moments  in  storing  his  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  he  became  at  length  a  rich  merchant  and  mayor  of 
New  York  city.  Literally,  thousands  of  men  whose  names 
blaze  on  the  world's  roll  of  honor  have  done  the  same,  and  have 
risen  by  saving  the  time  which  others  fiung  away.  If  you  will, 
you  can  do  likewise  and  become  rich  in  stores  of  wisdom. 
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O^OME  one  has  said,  ''Show  me  the  companions,  the  habits 
/\  of  life,  the  present  tendencies  of  a  young  man,  and  I 
^y  will  foretell  his  destiny."  The  task  is  not  difficult,  "  as 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  There  is  abun- 
dance of  sound  truth  in  the  language  of  the  old  darky,  who,  to 
the  objection  of  his  grandson  that  hell  could  possess  no  reality 
because  the  supply  of  brimstone  would  be  insufficient,  replied, 
"  Why,  bress  you,  honey,  dey  takes  deir  brimstone  wid  'em." 

A  noble  or  an  ignoble  character  are  alike  results,  and  the 
forecast  of  the  end  of  a  present  course  in  human  life  is  not  impos- 
sible, nor  strange,  nor  difficult.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  "  No,  never!  Yet  many  young  men 
are  careless  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  positions, 
loose  in  their  choice  of  companions,  unwise  in  their  habits,  and 
wonder  why  they  do  not  get  on,  why  promotion  does  not  come 
to  positions  of  greater  trust,  and  they  comment  harshly  upon 
their  "hard  luck."  There  is  no  "luck"  about  it;  it  is  a  result, 
the  cause  lies  in  themselves,  and  is  entirely  within  their  con- 
trol. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  entered  a  store  in  Chicago  as  the 
youngest  clerk;  he  was  told  to  be  on  hand  at  eight  o'clock  each 
morning,  and  immediately  inquired  if  there  would  be  objection 
to  his  coming  at  seven,  that  he  might  have  more  time  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  order.  He  was  ambitious  not  to  dis- 
cover how  little  he  could  do  and  retain  his  place,  but  how  much 
he  could  do,  and  he  labored  early  and  late  to  make  himself 
necessary  to  his  employer.     He  succeeded.    Such  service  is 
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bound  to  win  success;  no  other  fruit  grows  in  that  soil.  That 
boy,  now  a  man  in  middle  life,  is  a  leading  manufacturer  in  a 
New  England  city.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  (that  only)  shall  he  also  reap." 

Success!  What  is  this  thing  all  desire,  few  comprehend, 
and  less  are  willing  to  pay  for?  Many  young  men  think,  or 
seem  to  think,  the  coveted  prize  will  fall  to  them  without  effort, 
but  it  will  not.  If  it  were  something  external  to  the  man,  it 
might  be  so.  Possibly  men  might  then  wander  aimlessly, 
drifting  with  the  tide,  shifting  with  every  changing  breeze,  and 
gather  success  as  a  s6rt  of  side  issue  while  lounging  along  the 
highway  of  life.  But  it  cannot  be  so  acquired;  it  is  not  for  sale 
upon  those  terms;  it  is  no  accident,  but  a  result;  it  does  not 
come  by  chance,  but  as  a  reward  of  long  and  patient  effort. 

Success  in  its  highest  expression  is  making  the  best  of  one's 
self;  it  is  doing  with  steadfast,  unremitting  fidelity  the  homely 
duties  of  everyday  life;  it  follows  closely  upon  an  unwavering 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  surest  guarantee  of  advance- 
ment is  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  lower  place, 
the  filling  the  subordinate  position  so  full  of  honest  service  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  promotion  must  ensue.  It  was  the  man 
faithful  over  a  few  things  who  was  made  a  ruler  over  many. 
In  a  word,  success  is  character.  Young  man,  make  the  best  of 
your  talents,  your  opportunities,  yourself.  Beware  of  false 
standards  in  your  conduct  and  methods  of  life.  Imitate  not 
him  whose  moral  life  has  the  slightest  taint  either  by  associa- 
tions or  personal  conduct.  Follow  not  the  example  of  anyone 
whose  methods  of  business  are  at  all  questionable.  Keep  your 
life  and  character  free  from  blemish  or  stain.  Aim  high.  Low 
motives,  inferior  aspirations,  any  attainment  less  than  the  best 
you  are  capable  of,  are  all  unworthy  of  you.  The  world  was 
not  called  into  being  for  your  exclusive  benefit,  others  have 
rights  as  well  as  you.  Believe,  and  let  the  belief  have  expres- 
sion in  your  life,  that  when  the  Saviour  of  men  said,  "  I  am 
among  you  as  one  that  serveth,"  he  was  an  abiding  example  to 
all  who  should  come  after  him.    That  is  a  miserably  false 
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standard  in  lif  e^  a  low  and  utterly  unworthy  view  of  its  possi^ 
bilities  and  its  importance,  that,  moved  by  no  high  purpose, 
walks  blindly  and  with  ill-considered  steps  along  the  King's 
highway.  That  life  alone  fulfills  its  obligations  that  is  earnest 
and  helpful,  strong  and  true. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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Rare  Use  of  Common  Sense. 

•-Me-i-t- 

Rev.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


THE  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Mammoth  cave  have  places  for 
eyes  but  no  eyes,  their  eyes  having  been  lost  through 
disuse,  duo  to  the  absence  of  light.  Nature  gave  them 
eyes,  but  they  found  themselves  in  conditions  where  the  eyes 
could  not  be  used,  and  so  perished  by  inactivity.  Use  would 
have  saved  to  them  the  faculty  of  sight.  Three-fourths  of  the 
days  of  the  average  civilized  man  must  be  spent  in  work  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  society.  Work  is  as  necessary  to  his 
welfare  as  morality.  Yet  many  men  take  work  as  they  take 
bitter  medicine,  uiider  protest  or  with  a  grimace.  But  it  is 
work  that  develops  manhood,  and  the  perfected  state  of  man 
will  appear  when  each  individual  of  the  race  does  his  appro- 
priate work.  There  is  more  work  done  in  the  world  to-day  than 
ever  before  ;  more  work  of  brain  and  more  of  muscle.  Just  as 
fast  as  men  become  Christianized  they  must  work ;  for  to  a 
Christian,  work  is  as  much  a  duty  and  a  privilege  as  is  worship. 
By  means  of  work  and  worship,  God  is  developing  the  perfect 
man.    Laziness  and  sainthood  never  dwell  together. 

All  our  faculties  are  given  us  to  be  used.  Use  strengthens 
and  develops  them.  Misuse  and  neglect  will  weaken  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  them.  The  absence  of  light  will  destroy  your 
eyes.  You  must  use  them  if  you  would  keep  them.  So  as  to  this 
faculty  of  **  common  sense,"  you  must  use  it  if  you  would  keep 
it.  Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  business  of  all  others 
can  be  and  ought  to  bo  carried  on  according  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  but  successfully  to  manage  affairs  like  their 
own  requires  extraordinary  sense,  and  so,  by  neglecting  to  use 
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this  faculty,  they  fail.  The  majority  of  men  are  not  deficient 
by  nature  in  this  sense;  else  how  can  it  be  "  conunon  '*  to  menF 
It  would  be  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  '^  common 
sense  "  if  it  is  only  possessed  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  race. 
The  famous  aphorism  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  that  '^common 
sense  is  the  most  uncommon  kind  of  sense,"  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  good  doctor  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
absence  of  the  faculty,  because  though  a  very  learned  man  of 
his  time  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  so  conunonplace  a  thing  as 
to  harness  a  horse ;  nor  would  he  ever  undertake  it  though 
having  several  horses  on  his  farm  ;  nor  would  he  even  unhar- 
ness them,  and  when  at  an  imf  ortimate  time  he  was  obliged  to 
get  his  faithful  old  family  horse  from  the  chaise,  unaided,  he 
did  it  by  taking  the  harness  entirely  to  pieces  by  unbuckling 
every  strap  he  could  find.  He  was  not  an  "unfortunate,"  lack- 
ing common  sense,  but  was  simply  one  of  the  very  numerous 
class  who  neglect  to  make  proper  use  of  the  sense  God  has 
given  them.  His  ignorance  of  common  things  was  due  not 
to  a  lack  of  ability  to  l«arn  them,  but  to  a  lack  of  inclination  to 
use  that  ability.  Negligence  or  laziness  made  him,  as  it  has 
made  many  others,  the  butt  of  their  fellow  men.  He  could  have 
learned,  and  with  his  abundant  opportunities  he  ought  to  have 
learned,  and  not  to  do  so  was  a  disgrace.  He  who  stumbles  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  is  very  apt  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
worthy  and  learned  parson,  by  refusing  to  use  the  faculty  God 
gave  him  wherewith  to  know  common  things,  came  danger- 
ously near  being  classed  as  a  fool  by  the  average  man.  But  as 
the  combined  folly  of  all  fools  never  yet  resulted  in  wisdom, 
but  only  served  to  make  wisdom  the  greater  contrast,  so  the 
very  general  neglect  to  use  this  sense  called  "  common  sense" 
has  so  magnified  it  that  when  a  man  does  by  its  aid  accomplish 
his  purposes,  others  who  at  the  first  derided  him  for  what  they 
called  his  folly,  end  by  admiring  what  they  call  his  genius; 
whereas  genius  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  common  sense  at 
work  for  noble  ends,  and  refusing  to  be  discouraged. 

Charles  Goodyear  was  for  the  greater  part  of  ten  yean  gen- 
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erally  considered  woefully  lacking  in  common  sense  because  he 
persisted  at  the  task  which  he  had  set  for  himself ,  namely,  to 
discover  how  to  vulcanize  rubber.  Friend  and  foe  alike  dubbed 
him  ''the  India  rubber  maniac."  But  neither  the  ridicule  of 
friends  nor  the  worse  suffering  of  his  family,  reduced  by  his 
constant  experiments  to  the  direst  poverty,  and  to  the  necessity 
at  one  time  of  selling  even  the  children's  schoolbooks  to  provide 
them  food,  could  deter  him.  Hungry  and  well-nigh  naked, 
penniless  and  well-nigh  friendless,  he  toiled  on,  and  succeeded 
at  last  because  his  common  sense  had  been  so  developed  as  to 
notice  the  trivial  accident  of  a  fragment  of  his  compound  falling 
upon  a  hot  stove,  and  the  change  produced  in  it  by  the  heat. 
Noticing  that  gave  him  his  great  discovery  and  fame.  But  he 
would  not  have  noticed  it  if  his  sense  had  not  been  educated. 
He  lived  to  see  his  discovery  applied  to  more  than  five  hundred 
different  uses,  and  giving  employment  to  more  than  sixty 
thousand  persons,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind  on  sea  and  land,  in  war  and  peace.  And 
although  at  his  death,  in  1860,  he  was  yet  in  debt,  he  had 
made  a  multitude  of  men  rich  by  his  unrequited  toil,  and  came 
to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  world's  benefactors,  and  was 
at  last  given  medals  and  decorated  with  honors  as  one  whose 
good  sense  had  enriched  and  ennobled  mankind.  But  if  he  had 
not  succeeded,  the  conmion  herd  would  yet  be  calling  him 
a  fool.    Was  he  ? 

Inventions  have  produced  the  great  bulk  of  wealth  of  this 
wealthiest  age  of  the  world  (nine-tenths  of  it,  it  is  claimed)  and 
have  added  immensely  to  the  well-being  of  man  ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  those  inventions  were  due,  not  to  the  use  of 
extraordinary  sense,  but  to  common  sense.  It  was  a  plain 
common  sense  woman  who  nailed  some  shears  to  the  edge  of  a 
board  by  one  of  their  blades,  and  then,  connecting  their  loose 
blades  by  a  wire,  showed  the  operation  to  the  elder  McCormick. 
Out  of  that  common  sense  device  came  the  present  mowing  and 
reaping  maohines,  to  lighten  toil  and  increase  the  food  sun^ly 
and  wealth  of  the  natioM,    Tht  common  sodm  of  AmM  pat  an 
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extra  plowshare  on  the  other  side  of  a  plow,  and  the  world  had 

the  first  sidehill  plow,  and  he  a  fortune. 

After  being  buried  for  three  centuries  there  was  dug  up  in 
1865,  the  oven  and  some  other  relics  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the 
potter,  who  for  sixteen  years  toiled  night  and  day  in  a  poverty 
that  compelled  him  to  burn  even  the  floors  and  furniture  of  his 
himible  home  to  carry  out  his  numberless  experiments  made  to 
discover  the  art  of  enameling  pottery.  Though  denounced  as  a 
devil,  he  succeeded,  and  now  the  work  of  that  humble  potter, 
who  was  by  far  the  first  chemist  of  his  age,  is  to  be  found  alike 
in  the  humble  houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Coal,  considered  only  as  a  black  stone,  lay  under  the  ground 
and  on  it  for  ages,  until  common  sense  used  it  for  fuel;  and 
now  it  gets  out  of  it  not  only  heat  and  light,  but  the  many  beau- 
tiful aniline  colors,  and  paraffine,  and  there  are  yet  other  things 
to  come. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  world  of  the  spinning 
frame  for  carding,  drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  cotton  goods, 
calico,  and  flannels?  Yet  the  poor  barber,  Richard  Arkwright, 
was  declared  to  be  in  league  with  Satan  while  he  was  perfect- 
ing and  testing  his  machine,  and  was  considered  bereft  of 
common  sense  by  the  mob,  who  destroyed  his  mill  and  machin- 
ery. Yet  this  very  mob  afterward  came  to  acknowledge  that 
this  man  who  toiled  while  they  slept,  and  whose  family  often 
suffered  for  lack  of  food  while  he  worked  at  his  "machine," 
and  who  became  so  ragged  that  he  could  not  go  abroad  in  the 
daytime,  was  a  wonderful  friend  to  them,  in  that  he  vastly 
multiplied  their  comforts  and  increased  their  wealth,  by  mul- 
tiplying work  for  them  while  he  lightened  their  toil.  Even  so 
was  his  contemporary,  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, who  was  denounced  and  his  machine  destroyed  by 
a  mob;  and  the  weaver,  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  inventor  of  the 
pattern  weaving  machine  for  silks,  carpets,  etc.,  whose  house 
was  pillaged  by  his  fellow  workmen,  his  looms  destroyed,  and 
frequent  attempts  made  to  take  his  life  as  one  who  was  bring- 
ing them  to  starvation  and  ruin.     Yet  they  soon  after  lauded 
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him  as  a  hero,  when  they  saw  that  he  was  multiplying  work 
for  them,  and  so  increasing  their  wealth  and  comforts.  When 
Arkwright  and  Hargreaves  were  given  the  order  of  knight- 
hoody  and  Jacquard  the  press  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a 
statue  to  his  memory  in  his  native  city,  where  he  had  been 
mobbed,  men  gently  acquiesced,  and  said  it  was  well;  these 
were  men  of  common  sense. 

That  once  poor  Danvers  boy,  George  Peabody,  who  became 
the  world's  greatest  philanthropist,  both  in  the  extent  of  his 
charities  and  the  magnitude  of  the  money  he  gave  to  help  the 
poor,  said  in  a  public  address  when  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place,  "  There  is  not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
whose  early  opportunities  and  advantages  are  not  very  much 
greater  than  were  my  own,  and  I  have  achieved  nothing  that 
is  impossible  to  the  most  hiunble  boy  among  you."  But  they 
seem  not  to  have  believed  him.  For  while  since  then  many  of 
her  young  men  have  been  supported  at  the  public  expense  in 
jail  and  poorhouse,  Danvers  has  had  no  other  George  Peabody. 
Why?  Said  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  The  ideals  that  men  worship, 
the  propensities  they  indulge,  the  habits  and  manners  they 
allow  to  grow  up  among  them,  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
embody  their  conceptions  of  political  authority  and  of  social 
obligations, — all  these  are  the  very  seat  and  center  of  the 
causes  which  operate  upon  the  rise,  duration,  and  decline  of 
wealth."  ("The  Unseen  Foundation  of  Society,"  chap.  6, 
p.  163.) 

Many  a  man  is  to-day  cursing  what  he  calls  his  "  ill-luck," 
and  talking  as  if  he  believed  a  malignant  destiny  had  thwarted 
his  every  effort  to  succeed,  whereas  it  is  his  own  vices  that 
have  defeated  him;  and  he  who  is  now  destitute,  it  may  be, 
might  have  lived  in  competence  if  not  in  wealth,  if  he  had  been 
industrious  and  prudent  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  A  few 
indeed  are  foredoomed  at  birth,  by  their  inheritance  of  vicious 
tendencies,  to  be  held  in  thrall  by  poverty,  unless  the  grace  of 
Ood  rescues  them.  But  the  average  man's  wealth  and 
advancement  depend  upon  himself,  upon  his  opportunitieSi  and 
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the  use  he  makes  of  them.  It  is  good  work  that  brings  good 
luck.  A  productive  machine  cannot  remain  productive  if  it  is 
constantly  being  damaged.  You  are  a  productive  machine; 
both  your  body  and  mind  are  such.  Why  make  them  useless 
by  neglect,  or  a  vicious  use  of  them,  and  so  become  at  last 
yourself  a  burden  on  others?  Why  should  thrift  be  taxed  for 
the  support  and  sole  benefit  of  the  idle  and  vicious?  Surely  to 
live  on  the  industry  and  property  of  others,  when  you  can 
support  yourself,  is  both  an  indecency  and  an  outrage.  You 
may,  if  you  choose,  look  on  the  necessity  to  work  that  is  laid 
upon  man  as  a  wrong.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so. 

"Right,"  said  Cicero,  "is  not  founded  on  opinion,  but  in 
nature."  If  it  is  right  to  have  a  stomach,  you  should  work  to 
fill  it  if  you  can,  or  else  go  hungry.  Why  should  another, 
perhaps  not  so  able  as  yourself,  work  to  put  food  in  your 
mouth?  Every  refusal  to  obey  the  law  of  right  is  a  folly  and  a 
crime  against  your  own  good.  It  is  right  that  you  should  work. 
He  who  despises  the  right  despises  him  whose  likeness  the 
right  is.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  build  an  enduring 
structure  on  the  foundation  of  a  lie.  Sooner  or  later  his  edifice 
tumbles  into  ruin.  Now  it  is  a  lie  that  any  success  worth  the 
name  can  be  had  without  work,  and  hard  work,  too.  A  victory 
that  is  worth  the  naming  must  be  fought  for.  And  the  victory 
that  is  offered  you  and  me  is  of  such  magnitude  and  far-reach- 
ing results  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  chosen  of  God  for  such  a 
fight.  Don't  Qbbplse  it,  and  be  an  idler.  Don't  despise  it  and 
compromise  it  away  by  an  unwise  or  a  vicious  use  of  the 
powers  given  you.  Many  a  young  man  and  young  woman 
fancy  they  may  have  a  gay  time  in  their  youth,  and  ofttimes 
in  places  when  vice  is  made  splendidly  attractive  in  order  to 
wean  the  people  from  righteousness,  and  then  after  they  have 
sowed  their  few  wild  oats,  they  can  settle  down  in  life  and 
achieve  success.  Poor  simpletons!  they  follow  folly  as  the 
donkey  does  the  grass  which  the  driver  offers  him,  but  always 
an  inch  from  his  nose.  And,  like  him,  when  they  would  return 
it  is  too  late,  and  their  strength  has  fled. 
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ANTHONY  COMSTOCK, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  New  York  City. 


**  The  labor  of  a  day  will  not  build  up  a  yirtuous  habit  on  the  lines  of  an  old  and  vicioui 
character.'*  — Buokminhtbr. 

THE  folly  of  youth  is,  oftentimes,  the  ruin  of  future  pros- 
perity. The  psalmist  of  old  cried  out  because  of  the 
effect,  in  after  years,  of  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Ephraim 
"smote  upon  his  thigh"  and  cried  out  bitterly  because  of  the 
curse  flowing  from  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Job  said,  "Thou 
writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and  makest  me  to  inherit  the 
sins  of  my  youth." 

The  sins  of  youth,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  the  sowing 
of  wild  oats  in  youthful  days,"  brought  a  harvest  of  bitterness 
into  the  lives  of  these  men  of  old. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  decay  of  cities,  fortresses,  or  castles,  nor  search 
for  the  secret  that  has  overturned  nations  in  the  past. 

Rather,  we  discuss  the  work  of  destruction  to  health  and 
morals  that  is  going  on  in  our  very  midst. 

The  lives  of  men,  like  the  history  of  cities  and  nations  in  the 
past,  are  for  our  example,  instruction,  and  warning.  We  need 
not  go  back  to  ancient  historj^  however,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
decay  and  destruction  that  is  going  on  about  us.  We  must  look 
facts,  unpleasant  though  they  be,  in  the  face.  We  must  take 
the  world,  to-day,  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  were. 

People  who  live  in  our  large  cities,  and  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  busy  world  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  commercei  are  mak- 
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ing  life  a  rapid  transit,  and  are  being  whirled  along  at  a ; 
that  kills. 

A  fair  illustration  of  the  nerve-grinding  process  may  bo 
witnessed  during  the  business  hours  at  any  of  the  stock,  produce^ 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  exchanges,  where  trans€u:tioiii^ 
embracing  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock  or  produce,  are  opened 
with  a  shout  and  closed  with  a  nod  of  the  head  or  gesture  of  the 
hand  from  the  party  fortunate  enough,  in  the  confusion,  to 
catch  the  seller's  eye. 

Fortunes  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  are  made  in  a  few 
brief  years  by  sharp  and  unscrupulous  men.  But  these  fortunes 
cannot  bring  peace,  happiness,  and  security  into  the  home. 
They  oftentimes  smother  conscience  and  torture  the  souL 
Wealth  and  position  cannot  prevent  death  from  entering  the 
home,  nor  curb  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  and  unclean  living. 

Too  often  wealth  is  misapplied  to  furnish  tliose  things  which 
an  inherited  appetite  suggest,  or  which  unhallowed  passions 
and  tastes  crave  and  demand. 

For  every  effect  there  stands  a  cause. 

For  every  harvest  there  has  been  a  seed  sowing. 

What  is  the  cause,  to-day,  of  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  so 
many  youth  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  so  many  scandals  in  high  life  ? 

Why  are  there  so  many  houses  of  prostitution  and  dives  in 
our  great  cities,  and  why  are  they  steadily  on  the  increase  ? 

If  diphtheria  appears  in  a  tenement  house,  if  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  or  smallpox  is  discovered  in  the  community,  immediately 
the  health  oflRcers  seek  to  quarantine  the  disease  and  discover 
its  source.  In  like  manner,  let  us  look  for  the  cause  of  the  moral 
leprosy  existing  in  our  land.  Our  young  men  and  maidens  are 
falling  like  autumn  leaves  upon  every  side  of  us.  Many  are 
stricken  down  by  a  contagion  that  destroys  character,  blasts 
future  prospects  of  happiness,  and  mortgages  the  soul  to  the 
devil. 

Much  of  the  sorrow  and  misery,  squalor  and  want,  moral 
leprosy  and  sin,  that  now  curse  the  human  race,  and  are  leading 
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80  manj  to  ruin  and  destruction,  is  to  be  charged  up  to  the  four 
great  crime-breeders  of  the  day:  — 

Intemperance,  gambling,  evil  reading,  and  infidelity.  The 
first  three,  like  marauding  guerrillas  scattering  missiles  of  death, 
are  destroying  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Their  victims 
are  struck  down  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  through  all 
grades  in  society  to  the  hovels  of  the  most  wretched.  Sons  and 
daughters  are  stricken  with  a  moral  pestilence  in  the  home. 
Guardians  and  parents  are  mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  chil- 
dren. Parents'  hearts  are  broken,  and  schools,  seminaries,  and 
colleges  are  disgraced  by  the  discovery  of  evils  growing  out  of 
debauched  minds. 

Many  evils  sting  to  death  in  secret,  while  others  stalk  forth 
in  open  day. 

The  policy  shop,  lottery  office,  gambling  hell,  pool  room,  and 
race  track  gambling  receive  the  patronage  of  some  so-called 
respectable  men,  and  are  allowed  by  a  deadened  public  con- 
science to  conduct  their  business  in  open  day,  in  defiance  of  law, 
order,  and  morals. 

Intoxicating  liquor  is  on  tap  in  the  land.  Collected  into  one 
stream,  and  allowed  to  flow  into  one  river,  it  would  almost  out- 
rival Niagara's  mighty  flow. 

Evil  reading  is  the  miasma  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  which 
poisons  the  soul.  Much  of  it  is  disseminated  broadcast,  and 
frequently  enters  the  home  where  children  dwell,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  parent. 

Outside  of  a  very  limited  circle  of  earnest,  devoted,  and  heroic 
men  and  women  who  have  supported  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  for  the  last  score  of  years, 
there  are  very  few  in  the  community  who  have  any  idea  of  the 
blasting  influences  and  the  appalling  effects  flowing  from  the 
devil's  printing  press. 

Many  of  the  books  are  of  a  character  so  degrading  that  no 
human  mind  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  them  without 
feeling  a  shock  ;  while  imagination  receives  an  indelible  stain 
that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  remove. 
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Many  of  these  publications  reach  innocent  childhood  and 
youth  without  the  knowledge  of  parent  or  teacher. 

The  bloom  of  youth  fades  ;  the  eyes  become  sunken  and  lus- 
terless.  The  spirit  is  broken.  The  will  becomes  paralyzed,  the 
conscience  seared,  the  heart  hardened,  and  the  soul  damned  bj 
these  corroding  influences,  which,  like  wild  beasts  of  prey,  are 
hunting  our  children  in  secret  to  destroy  them. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  different  books,  many  of  them 
of  the  vilest  possible  character,  have  been  published  in  this 
country  during  the  past  last  half  century.  Like  a  moral  pestilence 
they  have  swept  over  the  land.  Many  and  many  a  home  has 
been  shrouded  in  misery ;  many  a  young  life  quenched  because 
of  the  fatal  stab  that  has  come  through  the  tainted  pages  of 
such  publications. 

The  catalogues  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  have  been 
collected  by  these  moral  cancer  planters,  and  the  names  of  inno- 
cent boys  and  girls,  thus  obtained,  have  first  been  used  to  send 
the  circulars  and  advertisements  of  the  party  first  obtaining 
them,  and  then  these  names  and  addresses  are  sold  as  a  matter 
of  merchandise  to  other  scoundrels,  in  order  that  they,  too, 
may  bid  for  the  moral  purity  of  these  innocent  ones,  by  sending 
their  advertisements  of  corrupt  enterprises  to  defraud  and  ruin. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have 
seized  more  than  one  million  of  names  and  post  office  addresses 
found  in  possession  of  persons  raided  or  arrested  by  them. 

Again,  schools  and  seminaries  are  invaded  by  miscreants  who 
copy  with  a  pen  some  short  sketch  from  a  foul  book,  or  some 
poem  or  doggerel  of  a  filthy  character,  and  then,  getting  it  inta 
the  hands  of  one  bad  boy  or  debased  girl,  a  whole  school  will  be 
defiled. 

A  young  lad,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  found  in  an  institute 
with  some  of  the  foulest  pictures,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
showing  to  a  number  of  his  schoolmates  when  detected. 

Another  institute  of  learning  was  visited  by  the  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  every  boy  in  the  school 
I^jad;  or  had  had,  the  vilest  possible  matter ;  copies  of  which  had 
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been  made  by  boys  and  girls  and  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
mitil,  not  only  all  of  the  boys,  but  a  portion  of  the  girls,  had 
been  infected  with  this  deadly  virus. 

One  instance  brought  to  the  writer's  attention,  a  young  man, 
one  of  seven  children,  his  father  a  minister,  was  found  with 
twenty-one  varieties  of  these  matters,  which  he  had  been  copy- 
ing with  his  own  hand  and  sending  to  boys  in  a  school  on  the 
Hudson.  When  his  father's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  his  son  had  possession  of  these  things,  some  of  which  he 
had  had  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  with  tears  streaming  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks,  he  said:  "This  explains  it  all.  This 
explains  why  Willie  is  not  converted.  All  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  have  been  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ  except  him. 
We  have  prayed  in  the  class  room,  at  the  prayer  meeting,  and 
family  altar  for  his  conversion,  but  nothing  would  seem  to 
touch  him." 

Again,  the  "blood  and  thunder"  story  papers  are  breeding 
youthful  criminals.  Many  and  many  a  boy  who  has  been 
arrested  for  larceny,  dishonesty,  highway  robbery,  or  for  mur- 
der, has  traced  his  downfall  to  the  fascinations  and  allure- 
ments of  the  half -dime  novel,  or  "Boy  and  Girl  Story  Paper" 
of  modem  days. 

One  young  man  was  arraigned  at  the  Tombs  police  court 
recently  for  manslaughter,  who,  after  reading  some  of  these 
stories,  had  purchased  a  revolver  and  when  in  dispute  over  a 
gambling  game  (doubtless  learned  from  the  same  source),  hav- 
ing been  told  that  he  lied,  deliberately  arose  from  his  seat  at 
the  table,  drew  his  revolver,  and  with  the  braggadocio  of  a  dime 
novel  hero  said,  "Johnnie,  that  has  got  to  be  wiped  out  with 
blood,'*  and  shot  his  associate  down. 

Three  young  men  were  committing  a  burglary.  One  of  them 
shot  and  killed  the  proprietor  of  the  store  thus  being  raided. 
When  arrested  and  told  that  the  man  was  dead,  he  says,  with 
the  unction  of  a  dime  novel  fiend :  "  I  must  be  a  *  tough '  now. 
A  fellow  is  not  a  'tough '  until  he  has  downed  his  man.** 

Intemperance,  gambling,  and  evil  reading  sow  to  the  wind 
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and  reap  the  whirlwind.    They  each  create  erimes  where  tbflj 
do  not  exist,  and  nurture  them  wherever  they  exist. 

Infidelity,  an  apologist  for  free  license  to  do  as  you  please, 
would  remove  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morals  from  the 
propensities  of  the  wicked. 

Intemperance  has  so  branded  its  victims  in  society,  that  the 
government  in  taking  the  last  census  discovered  ^'  one  miUian 
habitual  drunkards."  From  other  sources  we  find  that  from 
seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  drunkards  die 
each  year.  Nine  himdred  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
in  the  liquor  business.  There  are  about  65,000,000  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States.  This  means  one  in  every  sixty-five  is  an 
habitual  drunkard.  But  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under.  As  few  minors  or 
children  are  habitual  drunkards,  we  have  a  proportion  of  about 
one  to  forty-four  of  our  adult  inhabitants,  habitual  drunkards. 

Then,  sad  thought !  the  majority  of  these  million  habitual 
drunkards  are  parents,  bringing  a  tainted  race  into  the  world. 
Many  of  the  children  of  to-day,  then,  have  inherited  appetites 
for  strong  drink.  With  open  saloons  upon  every  side,  and  a 
weak  public  sentiment  against  the  drink  curse,  a  free,  open  bid 
for  the  ruin  of  these  birth-cursed  ones  is  made  in  open  day. 

These  figures  and  facts,  awful  though  they  be,  are  silent  as 
to  the  harvest  of  crimes,  poverty,  and  want  fiowing  from  this 
seed  sowing  of  intemperance  and  folly.  No  word  is  mentioned 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  wrecked,  or  the  women 
degraded  by  squalor  and  shame.  The  millions  of  children  of 
these  drunken  parents  seem  to  awaken  no  voice  in  their  behalf. 
The  chivalry  that  strikes  for  helpless  women  and  innocent, 
defenseless  children  has  been  palsied  by  the  mockish  sentiment 
that  "the  drink  curse  has  come  to  stay,  and  nothing  can  be  suc- 
cessfully done  to  remove  its  ravages."  Many  professing  Chris- 
tians will  not  refrain  from  the  use  of  wines  and  liquors  as 
beverages  for  their  brethren's  sake,  although  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance enters  the  very  fold  of  the  house  of  God,  to  number  its 
victims.    The  reckless  saloon-keeper  is  encouraged,  shielded, 
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and  sustained  by  the  patronage  of  so-called  reputable  citusens  ; 
while  political  bosses  stand  in  the  shadow  of  death  to  collect 
assessments  out  of  this  blood  money. 

Let  political  bosses  take  their  hands  off  of  the  superintendent 
and  police  force,  and  leave  them  free  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
the  manly  instincts  of  the  entire  force  would  soon  drive  these 
crime-breeders  into  dark  corners  and  narrow  limits.  Instead, 
the  corrupt  saloon  is  a  pap  for  politicians  to  fatten  upon. 
Assessments  must  be  paid  regularly,  from  saloon,  dive,  gambling 
hell,  and  disorderly  house,  to  enable  political  bosses  to  live 
without  work,  and  carry  each  election  for  party  ends,  and 
against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  gambling  hell  takes  its  place  beside  the  saloon,  often- 
times within  the  very  precincts  of  the  saloon.  Brothels  surround 
the  saloon  and  the  low  playhouses,  even  as  "  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem." 

The  policy  shop  and  the  pool  room  are  doing  tenfold  more 
harm  to  the  rising  generation  than  all  the  faro  banks  and 
roulette  tables  in  the  country.  Into  the  poisonous  air  of  a  policy 
shop,  children  from  tenement  houses,  wives  of  laboring  men 
(crazed  with  the  idea  that  they  can  make  something  in  these 
haunts  of  crime),  drop  their  i)ennies  to  enrich  this  meanest  of  all 
mean  gamblers.  Our  young  men  are  drawn  in,  to  associate 
with  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  society,  by  the  offers  of  great 
return  for  small  investments.  The  policy  shop,  pool  room,  and 
race  track  are  taking  from  the  hands  of  the  poor  the  money 
that  should  buy  bread  for  starving  children. 

In  raiding  policy  shops  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  little  girls  and  boys,  hardly  as  high  as 
the  counter  over  which  the  policy  writer  does  his  business,  come 
in  with  a  piece  of  paper  with  numbers  upon  it,  which  some 
crazed  man  or  woman  desires  to  bet,  and  a  few  pennies  accom- 
panying this  play,  tightly  clasped  in  their  hands ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  these  little  tots  reach  up  and  deposit  their 
numbers  and  money  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  we  were  about 
to  arrest. 
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The  curse  of  horse-race  gambling  is  worse  to-day  in  onr  land 
than  the  poisonous  miasma  of  the  Louisiana  lottery.  More 
homes  are  wrecked,  more  young  men  ruined,  more  embezzle- 
ments,  more  defalcations,  thefts,  robberies,  breaches  of  trust, 
suicides,  and  murders  result  each  year  from  pool  gambling  and 
betting  on  horse  racing  than  ever  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Louisiana  octopus,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hung  suspended  over  this  nation. 

Easy-going  citizens  may  shut  their  eyes,  if  they  will,  to  the 
awful  harvest  gathered  by  this  nation  from  the  corruption  of 
youth  by  intemperance,  evil  reading,  and  gambling. 

Simply  because  people  will  not  stop  and  reflect,  because  they 
will  not  admit  what  is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman,  does  not  remove  the  curse,  nor  make  the  harvest  of 
these  crime-breeders  any  the  less  terrible  to  this  nation.  Nor 
does  it  stop  the  dread  consequences  of  the  future  or  its  awful 
results.  To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  the  tolerating  of  these  crime- 
breeders  is  every  year  calling  for  more  judges  and  courts  to  try 
the  criminals  created  by  them,  more  grand  juries,  and  longer 
terms  of  service  for  each  session  of  the  court.  Each  year  there 
must  be  an  additional  tax  to  provide  for  more  police  officers  — 
more  peace  officers.  Annually  there  must  be  an  enlargement  of 
reformatories,  penitentiaries,  states  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, while  paupers'  graves  multiply. 

What  mockery  !  what  absurdity !  what  short-sightedness  it 
is  to  employ  in  a  great  city  a  large  army  of  peace  officers,  and 
then,  by  the  same  token  that  appoints  these  officers  to  power, 
that  uniforms  them  and  pays  their  salaries,  authorize  crime- 
breeding  establishments  to  open  their  doors  to  tempt  our  young 
men  from  paths  of  virtue  and  honesty  ;  and  to  lay  traps  for  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  been  cursed  by  an  inherited  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  or  tendency  to  wrongdoing. 

In  other  words,  to  appoint  a  policeman  to  patrol  the  sidewalk, 
and  then  line  his  beat  with  saloons  that  degrade  manhood, 
dethrone  reason,  fire  the  brain  and  passions,  and  turn  men 
from  sober,  industrious,  bread  earners,  to  victims  crazed  by  the 
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drink  curse,  who,  when  fired  out  of  the  saloon  upon  the  officers' 
beat,  are  either  taken  to  jail,  to  be  provided  for  at  public  expense, 
or  sent  home  in  this  mad  condition  of  mind  to  vent  their  wrath 
upon  the  noble  women  and  helpless  children  that  dwell  beneath 
the  roof  which  they  once  provided  as  a  home  for  their  loved 
ones. 

Intemperance,  gambling,  and  evil  reading  are  as  parasites 
that  are  boring  into  the  hull  of  the  ship  of  state.  They  are 
microbes  of  contagion,  and  are  sending  more  deadly  disease 
into  the  community  than  can  be  charged  to  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  or  any  other  of  the  dread  contagions 
against  which  this  nation  has  wisely  quarantined  its  ports. 

Because  of  the  seed  sowing  of  these  crime-breeding  monsters, 
we  are  growing  up  an  undergrowth  of  criminals.  Children  are 
born  into  the  world  with  criminal  propensities. 

Over  and  above  each  of  these  foul  and  vicious  monsters — 
outgrowths  of  man*s  greed  —  conies  the  shriek  of  the  infidel, 
removing  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morals  from  the  propen- 
sities of  the  wicked;  blasphemously  crying  out,  **No  God," 
"  No  hope  of  heaven,"  *'  No  eternity." 

The  remedy  for  all  these  calamities  that  are  growing  up  in 
our  midst,  casting  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future  of  this  nation, 
is  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  of  man  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  turning  of  this  nation  unto  God,  and  the  exalt- 
ing of  his  word  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  With  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  unto  God  must  also  come,  as  an  imperative  duty 
and  necessity,  the  stopping  of  the  devil's  seed  sowing  for  evil. 
We  must  prevent  the  crushing  out  of  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment, througli  the  saloon,  gambling  hell,  and  by  the  devil's 
printing  press.  If  we  would  stop  crimes,  we  must  stop  crime- 
breeding.  In  order  to  prevent  a  criminal  harvest,  we  must  stop 
that  seed  sowing  which  germinates  crime. 

"  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 


Chasing   Fickle   Fortune. 


Rbv.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


TT  is  often  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a  fortune.  "They 
*f*  who  seek  for  riches  fall  into  temptations  and  snares^  and 
T  many  foolish  and  hurtful  desires  which  drown  men  in  ruin 
and  destruction.  For  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  evil." 
It  is  too  often  reckoned  the  chief  end  of  life  to  get  much  of  it. 
Men  search  sea  and  Jand  to  find  it.  They  endure  untold  priva- 
tions to  obtain  it.  Women  are  eager  to  marry  it.  Health  is 
sacrificed  for  it.  Morality  is  fiung  away  to  gain  it.  Honor  is 
counted  as  naught  in  the  wild  rush  5for  it.  It  is  the  century's 
badge  of  heraldry,  the  insignia  of  rank,  the  key  that  opens  the 
doors  of  privilege  and  preference.  Men  look  at  all  things 
through  gold-suffused  eyes.  Everywhere  the  multitudes  are 
clamoring  for  gold.  "  Give  us  gold,"  is  the  well-nigh  universal 
cry  as  attested  by  the  universal  seeking.  America  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  land  of  gold.  But  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
invariably  breeds  trouble. 

Money  is  a  concentrated  and  centralized  power  in  politics, 
while  the  power  of  the  masses  is  too  often  scattered,  diffused, 
and  dissipated.  As  a  result,  wealth  often  elects  its  legislators 
and  enacts  laws  favorable  to  itself,  and  is  now  steadily  reducing 
government  to  a  science  for  making  money.  In  consequence 
we  have  now  in  this  country  two  wide  extremes  of  society,  the 
millionaire  and  the  tramp.  Deep  poverty  is  as  unfavorable  to 
morality  as  great  wealth.  And  when  these  two  extremes  of 
the  body  politic, — the  tramp  and  the  millionaire, — become  hope- 
lessly diseased,  the  body  must  die.  The  mortification  at  the 
extremities  will  destroy  life  at  the  center.  To  oppress  men, 
whether  by  law  or  custom;  sinks  them  to  ^  low  level.    To  pam* 
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per  them  is  equally  ruinous  because  equally  corrupting.  The 
specially  privileged  classes  never  willingly  renounce  their  priv- 
ilegesi  America,  therefore,  needs  to  dread  these  two  men, — 
the  millionaire  and  the  tramp.  Neither  should  be  especially 
cultivated  by  process  of  law. 

Money,  however,  is  as  essential  to  the  development  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind  as  are  light  and  heat.  While  not  bread,  it  is 
the  great  agency  in  bringing  bread  to  the  world.  While  not 
raiment,  it  is  the  essential  factor  in  producing  it;  while  not 
education,  culture,  advancement,  progress^  yet  each  of  these 
largely  depends  upon  it;  where  it  is  lacking,  they  decay.  The 
more  abundant  it  becomes,  the  greater  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Whence,  then,  is  the  wrong  of  its  getting, 
whether  it  be  by  one  man  or  the  million?  There  is  never  any 
wrong  in  it,  in  itself.     It  is  the  wrong  use  that  makes  it  an  evil. 

Wealth,  like  light  and  heat,  is  one  of  nature's  products, 
and  designed,  like  them,  for  man's  well-being.  But  for  heat  and 
light  we  should  die.  Yet  a  man  may  get  so  much  light,  or  he 
may  use  it  so  improperly,  as  to  destroy  his  eyes.  He  may  get 
so  much  heat  as  to  burn  his  body  to  a  crisp,  or  he  may  use 
either  or  both  these  material  agents  to  another's  wrong.  If  a 
man  so  monopolize  nature's  store  of  light  and  heat  as  to  compel 
his  fellows  to  sit  in  cold  and  darkness,  he  commits  an  outrage, 
albeit  he  do  it  by  means  of  a  superior  knowledge  or  skill  not 
given  to  them.  Light  is  as  essential  to  human  welfare  as  eyes 
are.  Eyes  do  not  create  light,  but  they  use  it.  Without  eyes, 
light  would  be  useless.  Light  and  eyes  give  us  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  the  objects  in  nature,  but  they  do  not  create  those 
objects.  The  unwise  use  of  objects  frequently  destroys  the 
eye.  A  wrong  use  of  light  will  also  destroy  it;  so  that  the  very 
things  for  which  the  eyes  exist  may  prove  to  be  their  destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  those  things  are  not  evils.  So,  also,  money 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  a  very  necessary  thing  for  man's 
well-being.  Without  money,  he  would  cower  like  the  savage 
in  cold  and  darkness.  Yet,  what  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  are  debased  and  destroyed  by  money.    Thus  fhe  best 
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things  in  the  world  if  taken  out  of  their  places  or  uses  may  b^ 
come  the  worst  things.  He  who  makes  the  gratification  njiii 
cultivation  of  his  natural  appetites  the  main  pursuit  of  his  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  debauchee.  The  most  intense  love  for  the 
virtuous  does  not  become  unholy,  because  the  unclean  choose 
to  pervert  nature  to  their  own  destruction.  But  he  who  seeks 
appetite  for  appetite's  sake  inevitably  destroys  both  it  and  hint. 
self.  So  man's  natural  desire  for  wealth  may  be  turned  into  the 
great  instrument  of  his  woe. 

Money  is  not  a  sin^  nor  the  desire  for  it  guiltiness,  any  more 
than  our  natural  appetites  are  sins.  It  is  the  perverted  use,  the 
undue  seeking  for  these  things,  that  brings  guilt.  He  whc 
makes  it  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  "  seek"  money,  lowers 
and  debases  his  nature  by  that  seeking,  and  so  falls  into  tempta- 
tions and  snares,  and  foolish  hurtful  desires.  Nevertheless, 
money  is  a  necessity  to  man.  All  men  need  money,  need  it  for 
their  highest  good;  need  to  use  it,  not  abuse  it.  He  whoimduly 
seeks  it,  abuses  it.  He  who  gets  it  unjustly  abuses  it.  He 
who  seeks  it  for  his  own  selfish  ends  abuses  it,  and  then,  like  all 
perverted  things,  it  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Seven  persons,  at  different  times,  each  drew  the  first  prize  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  government  lottery,  with 
this  result:  The  first  to  win  was  a  paying  teller  in  a  bank,  a 
quiet,  industrious  young  man.  On  receiving  the  fortune,  he  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  bank,  began  a  career  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  and  in  two  years  was  reduced  to  beggary  and 
died  in  a  public  hospital  of  diseases  engendered  by  his  vices. 
The  second  to  draw  the  grand  prize  was  a  man  in  middle  life, 
having  a  fine  family  and  a  good  business  situation.  When  the 
money  was  paid  him,  he  also  became  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard, 
and  a  debauchee,  and  soon  spent  his  fortune  with  the  harlots  he 
had  chosen  in  place  of  his  family.  Then  he  borrowed  money 
on  his  reputation  for  wealth,  became  a  bankrupt,  and  spent  his 
later  years  in  prison  for  debt.  The  third  was  a  merchant  not 
inclined  to  extravagant  habits  or  vice.  He  was  doing  a  good 
paying  business.    With  his  enlarged  capital  of  one  hundred 
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thousand  he  now  greatly  extended  his  business  with  a  purpose 
to  become  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  land.  But  while 
he  could  conduct  his  little  business  well,  he  was  not  adapted  to 
work  his  enlarged  field,  and,  making  poor  investments,  he  soon 
became  bankrupt,  and  was  subsequently  obliged  to  seek  work  as 
a  clerk  in  the  very  store  of  wliich  he  had  been  the  former  owner. 
The  fourth  to  whom  the  fortune  came  was  a  poor  widow  un- 
blessed of  suitors.  She  at  once  became  "  very  attractive"  to  a 
swarm  of  admirers,  one  of  whom  she  soon  married.  He  was  a 
gay,  dashing  cavalier  and  spent  the  fortune  for  her  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time.  Then  they  separated.  Then  came  a  divorce, 
and  she  was  left  far  worse  oflf  than  when  a  "poor,  lone  widow 
woman."  The  fifth  fortunate  owner  of  the  prize  was  a  noted 
singer  in  his  country,  who  had  already  earned  a  small  com- 
petence by  his  talent.  He  gave  up  his  profession  and  launch^H 
out  as  a  banker  and  broker,  intent  on  becoming  a  millionaire- 
But  he  quickly  found  others  more  skillful  than  he,  and  they 
soon  took  from  him  the  hundred  thousand  and  the  little  fortune, 
and  he  had  to  begin  life  over  again.  The  sixth  to  win  was  a 
poor,  laboring  man  of  naturally  penurious  habits.  When  the 
gold  came  to  him,  he  hoarded  it  most  religiously,  loaning  it 
only  at  exorbitant  rates,-  and  constantly  fretting  lest  some  of  it 
should  be  lost  or  stolen.  He  became  a  sordid,  miserable  miser, 
living  for  and  gloating  only  over  gold,  and  was  at  last  meaner 
than  the  meanest  poverty  could  make  him.  While  his  stock  of 
gold  increased,  his  soul  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  he  died 
as  many  another  has  done,  shamefully,  wickedly  rich, — but  only 
in  gold.  The  seventh  to  whom  the  fortune  came,  led,  like  most 
of  the  others,  the  spendthrift's  short,  gay  life  to  poverty  and 
misery  and  ruin,  and  lost  his  all  when  he  parted  with  righteous- 
ness to  gain  the  unhallowed  gold. 

K  the  time,  energy,  ingenuity  and  perseverance  exercised  by 
the  thousands  in  trying  to  make  a  fortune  quickly  and  by  illegit- 
imate means  were  turned  into  an  honest  channel  the  world 
would  be  infinitely  better,  happiness  and  prosperity  more  gen- 
eral, and  than  would  be  less  poverty,  vice,  and  crime. 
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Cutting  'Cross  Lots  to  Success. 

GEORGE  F.  MOSHER,  LL.D.,  President  Hillsdale  College,  Ifich. 


IT  is  generally  not  a  good  thing  to  attempt.  Napoleon  EEL 
tried  it  at  Sedan  and  was  ignominiously  defeated.  Ghrant 
fought  it  out  "  on  this  line,"  counting  neither  time  nor 
effort  as  too  costly  for  the  end  in  view.  From  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  desired  his  preceptor  to  show  him  some  shorter  and 
easier  way  to  learn  geometry,  men  have  found  that  the  shortest 
cut  to  success  has  been  the  patient  pursuit  of  a  toilsome  and 
possibly  tedious  way. 

But  the  "short  cut"  has  a  siren  voice  and  mien.  It  esi>e- 
cially  tempts  the  business  man.  If  three-fourths  of  the  men  who 
enter  business  make  a  failure  of  it,  it  will  be  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  failures  are  among  those  who  have  tried  the  short 
cut.  Tweed  and  his  famous  ring  tried  it.  Winslow,  since  1876 
in  hiding  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe,  tried  it.  The  staked-out 
towns  in  our  western  country,  with  more  vacant  than  occupied 
lots,  and  with  more  grass  than  traffic  in  their  streets,  are  signs 
of  it.  If  any  of  these  have  succeeded,  it  has  been  because 
patient  industry  and  conservative  capital  have  centered  there 
and  furnished  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  boom  a  bar- 
gain, and  given  the  corner  lot  its  value. 

The  foundation  of  business  prosperity  may  be  laid  in  some 
crucial  moment,  as  when  one  resists  some  great  temptation  to 
be  dishonest,  and  masters  the  evil  tendency;  but  the  building 
of  the  structure  itself  is  a  long  task.  '*  There  is  nothing,*'  said 
Beecher,  "  like  a  fixed,  steady  aim,  with  an  honorable  purpose." 

An  esteemed  citizen  of  Massachusetts  died  in  1893  leaving  an 
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honorable  name  and  thirty  million  dollars.  The  beginnings  of 
both  his  wealth  and  his  good  name  lay  in  the  purpose  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  his  grandfather  '*  to  make  a  little  better  shovel 
than  raiybody  else, — in  fact,  the  best  shovel  that  can  be  made." 
"  I  know  of  no  short  cut  to  wealth,"  said  the  elder  Rothschild, 
**  but  I  have  generally  found  it  to  be  a  good  rule  to  buy  when 
others  wanted  to  sell,  and  to  sell  when  others  wanted  to  buy." 
*•  Take  care  of  the  cents,"  said  Stephen  Girard,  "  the  dollars  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  "  No  abilities,  however  splendid," 
said  the  great  merchant  prince  of  New  York  city,  "  can  com- 
mand success  without  intense  labor  and  persevering  appli- 
cation." **  This  one  hundred  dollars  shall  gain  me  one  thou- 
sand," the  writer  heard  a  young  man  say  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1882. 
He  played,  lost  a  fortune  of  seven  thousand  dollars  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  sent  a  bullet  through  his  brain  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  gambling  hall.  The  Bible  did  not  contradict  sound 
l)usiness  experience  in  pronouncing  a  woe  on  those  '*  who  make 
haste  to  be  rich." 

The  same  temptation  is  also  strong  for  the  student  and  the 
professional  man.  Two  or  three  hours  on  a  given  lesson  when 
one  may  "cram "the  text  into  the  mind  in  an  hour  or  less; 
seven  years  in  the  college  course  and  the  professional  school 
when  one  might  buy  a  diploma  at  a  trifling  cost  of  money  and 
almost  of  no  time,  seem  like  great  obstacles  to  the  young  man 
or  woman  impatient  of  discipline,  or  delay.  The  preacher  who 
buys  or  borrows  his  sermons,  the  lawyer  who  works  for  fees 
rather  than  to  protect  truth  and  justice,  the  editor  who  drives 
his  brain  with  stimulants,  the  physician  who  is  willing  to 
violate  la,w  and  morality  because  "  there  is  money  in  it," — all 
these  are  examples  of  the  prevailing  desire  to  win  success  sud- 
denly,— and  of  its  failure.  They  are  the  men  who  are  "  plucked  " 
at  commencement  time,  who  soon  come  to  be  known  in  the 
newspaper  offices  as  "  penny-a-liners,"  and  who  are  designated 
by  the  honorable  and  painstaking  members  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions as  '^quacks,"  ''plagiarists, "and  ''pettifoggers."  Wasted 
energies,  a  discredited  name,  public  distrust,  poverty  and 
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shame> — ^these  are  among  the  penalties  to  those 
success  at  the  expense  of  virtue  and  honor. 

After  ally  it  depends  mainly  on  the  true  nature  of  saoceofl^ 
and  whether  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  short  cut  or  not. 
That  is  not  success  which  is  not  essentially  worthy  of  achiere* 
menty  and  a  worthy  end  is  spoiled  if  it  be  sought  by  base  means. 
Given  the  worthy  end^  and  sometimes  the  dash  wins  it.  It  was 
thus  that  Napoleon  I.  added  another  kingdom  to  his  empire 
at  Marengo,  and  that  Sheridan  won  a  victory  at  Winchester. 
It  is  the  quick  move  that  often  decides  in  business  ventures. 
''Be  an  off-hand  man ;  make  your  bargains  at  once/'  was  the 
advice  of  the  great  English  financier  to  his  apprentice.  But 
that  implies  genius,  and  even  genius  somebody  has  defined  as 
being  "  infinite  patience."  The  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise still  has  its  message  for  this  rushing  age.  ''  Prayer  and 
provender,"  says  the  proverb,  "  hinder  no  man's  journey.  There 
is  no  time  lost  in  sharpening  the  scythe." 

Even  if  there  be  such  a  possibility  as  "  cutting  'cross  lots  to 
success,"  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  doubtless  in  those 
cases  somebody's  care  and  persistence  have  gained  what  some- 
body else's  smartness  has  seized.  It  is  Goodyear  in  his  rude 
laboratory  enduring  poverty  and  failure  until  the  pasty  rubber 
is  at  length  hardened  ;  it  is  Edison  biding  his  time  in  baggage 
car  and  in  printing  office  until  that  mysterious  light  and  power 
glows  and  throbs  at  his  command;  it  is  Carey  on  his  cobbler's 
bench  nourishing  the  great  purpose  that  at  length  carried  the 
message  of  love  to  benighted  India;— these  are  the  cases  and 
examples  of  true  success. 

Macaulay  describes  the  boy  Warren  Hastings,  then  a  lad  of 
seven,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  fiowed  through 
his  ancestral  estates,  and  vowing  in  his  poverty  and  weakness 
to  regain  that  lost  domain.  That  purpose  never  forsook  him. 
He  pursued  it  with  that  calm  but  unyielding  will  which  was  one 
of  his  characteristics.  In  India  ruling  fifty  million  people,  amid 
all  the  distracting  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  through 
all  the  turns  of  his  sad  and  eventful  career,  this  end  was  never 
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lost  sight  of,  and  before  his  long  public  life,  so  singularly 
checkered  with  good  and  evil,  honor  and  shame,  was  ended,  he 
had  become  Hastings  of  Daylesford,  and  when  at  length  he 
died,  it  was  to  this  home  of  his  fathers  that  he  was  borne  for 
burial. 

Most  real  successes  are  won  that  way.  It  is  the  old  route  of 
patience  and  labor.  It  is  lesson  after  lesson  with  the  scholar, 
it  is  venture  after  venture  with  the  merchant,  it  is  trial  after 
trial  with  the  inventor,  it  is  voyage  after  voyage,  even  against 
mutiny  and  tempest,  with  the  discoverer,  it  is  picture  after 
picture  with  the  painter,  even  failure  after  failure  with  the  poet 
and  writer,  that  at  length  wins  this  prize  that  most  men  are 
seeking.  If  now  and  then,  with  Byron,  some  one  awakes  to 
find  himself  suddenly  famous,  yet  the  majority  of  i)eople  find, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  **the  secret  of  success  is 
firmly  doing  your  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  you." 
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The  Grandeur  of  Patience. 


WILLIAM  C.  KING,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OATIENCE  is  one  of  the  grandest  virtues  of  the  finite 
^  being,  and  to  it  may  be  credited  greater  achievementB 
-^^^^and  nobler  results  than  the  world  has  yet  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  that  peculiar  quality  of  mind  and  heart 
which  seals  all  complaining  lips^  soothes  the  wounded  hearty 
and  simply  abides  the  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
pose. To  act  is  a  noble  thing,  but  to  wait  patiently  exhibits  a 
nobler  and  a  higher  power  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  wait  patiently  while  we 
feel  that  we  are  approaching  the  object  of  our  desire,  yet  seem 
to  see  it  receding  from  us. 

One  of  the  serious  barriers  to  thoroughness  in  the  education 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  land  is  the  feeling  that 
the  highest  triumph  of  life  is  to  complete  their  education  before 
reaching  twenty. 

The  boy  looks  out  upon  life,  and,  seeing  men  vigorously 
engaged  in  their  various  pursuits  and  callings,  he  feels  that  the 
years  devoted  to  study  and  preparation  are  largely  thrown 
away.  He  resolves  to  hasten  through,  and  take  a  short  cut 
across  the  field  of  knowledge.  Consequently  he  rushes  blindly 
into  the  arena  of  life's  activities  but  illy  prepared  for  the  great 
combat. 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  busi- 
ness men  succeed  in  life.  No  doubt  this  large  percentage  of 
failures  is  due  to  the  impatience  of  youthful  years.  Young 
men  do  not  appreciate  the  true  value  of  a  thorough  preparation 
for  life's  work,  but  enter  upon  business  or  professional  lifo 
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before  they  are  sufficiently  matured  either  in  education  or  in 
years,  hence  they  lack  the  stamina  essential  to  success. 

By  reading  the  biography  of  some  great  man  who  won  fame 
and  honor,  a  young  man  is  fired  with  a  desire  to  become  great 
and  honored  also,  and  he  at  once  sets  about  to  reach  the  goal. 
He  does  not  stop  to  analyze  the.  life  of  this  great  man  and  fol- 
low him  from  the  cradle  of  poverty,  through  long  years  of 
hardship  and  struggle,  years  of  discouragement  and  thwarted 
plans,  years  in  which  there  were,  by  far,  more  cloudy  days 
than  sunshine,  but  he  sees  only  the  brilliant  crown  studded 
with  stars  of  success.  He  ignores  the  element  of  time  in  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  greatness.  He  sets  aside  the  factor  of  life's 
developing  hardships  and  forgets  that  true  greatness  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  laid  deep,  broad,  and  solid,  requiring  time 
and  patience.  The  would-be  great  man  is  too  impatient  to 
master  the  elements  of  his  chosen  theme,  but,  on  the  principle 
of  the  greater  including  the  less,  he  plunges  into  the  very  heart 
of  his  subject,  and  soon  becomes  bewildered,  discouraged,  and 
with  shame  and  humiliation  abandons  his  wild  notion  of  leap- 
ing upon  the  platform  of  greatness. 

Many  great  and  useful  men,  it  is  true,  have  completed  their 
college  course  while  very  young,  but  nature  smiled  upon  them 
in  a  generous  manner.  Their  peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knowledge  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  course  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  impatient  h^yste.  Some  pronounce  a  man  of  this  class 
a  genius,  forgetting  that  genius  consists  of  a  special  aptitude 
for  performing  great  labor,— patient,  persistent,  incessant  labor. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  the  grandest  example  of  patience 
in  the  whole  realm  of  the  universe.  Her  patient  hand  is  seen 
on  every  side.  From  the  tiny  acorn  she  slowly  rears  to  full 
stature  the  mighty  oak  of  the  forest. 

"  Through  what  long  and  weary  ages  has  nature  pounded 
on  the  granite  doors  of  giant  mountains,  pleading  for  crumbs 
that  fall  from  rocky  tables,  that  she  may  bear  them  down  to 
the  vales,  to  feed  the  hungry  guests  that  wait  in  the  halls 
below.    Through  countless  ages  she  has  stood  with  patient 
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hand  and  sifted  into  river  beds  and  ocean  depths  the 
alluvial  morsels  that  she  begged  from  miser  mountains.'' 

Patience  has  produced  the  grandest  results  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  man.    As  one  writer  beautifully  expresses  it: — 

'^  There  is  no  shining  goal  of  human  glory  too  bright  or  too 
remote  for  patience.  No  height  can  tire  its  wing.  Strike  from 
the  firmament  of  human  greatness  every  star  that  has  been 
placed  there  by  the  hand  of  patience,  and  you  cover  that  firma- 
ment with  the  veil  of  midnight  darkness.  It  is  patience  that 
has  crushed  mighty  evils  and  wrought  sublime  reforms  in 
human  history;  patience,  that  dared  to  stand  up  and  meet  thct 
taunts  of  ignorance  and  bigotry;  patience,  that  has  calmly 
walked  back  into  the  shadow  of  defeat,  with  'Thy  will  be 
done '  upon  its  lips;  patience,  that  has  breathed  the  fiery  smoke 
of  torment  with  upturned  brow.'* 

Patience  is  one  of  the  grandest  representatives  of  the 
Creator.    Truly  has  it  been  said: — 

'*  Patience  comforts  the  poor  and  moderates  the  rich;  she 
makes  us  humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in  adversity,  unmoved 
by  calumny,  and  above  reproach;  she  teaches  us  to  forgive 
those  who  have  injured  us,  and  to  be  the  first  in  asking  the  for- 
giveness of  those  whom  we  have  injured;  she  delights  the 
faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving;  she  adorns  the  woman 
and  approves  the  man;  she  is  beautiful  in  either  sex  and  every 
age." 
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Trading  Opportunities  for  Failure. 
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Ret.  GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  P&. 


GEORGE  COOKMAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preach- 
ers of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century,— once  chaplain  to 
the  Senate,  and  finally  lost  in  connection  with  the  foun- 
dering of  the  ill-fated  ** President"  in  the  year  1841,— used  to 
say  that  were  it  to  be  given  to  him  to  live  his  life  over  again, 
and  were  it  possible,  also,  for  him  to  choose  the  particular  por- 
tion of  the  world  whereon  his  re-advent  should  be  made,  together 
with  the  date  thereof,  the  country  which  of  all  others  he  would 
select  as  the  theater  of  his  re-appearance  would  be  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  time  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Then,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  would  life  be  most  worth 
the  living. 

What  man  living  to-day,  what  one  cognizant  of  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  an  age  grander  in  achievement,  more  prolific  in 
opportunity,  in  every  realm  of  human  striving,  more  exacting, 
too,  in  its  demands,  than  any  similar  period  of  time  in  history, 
will  for  a  moment  question  that  George  Cookman  was  right? 

If,  as  one  of  our  poets  has  said, 

**  In  an  age  on  ages  telling, 
To  be  Hying  is  sublime," 

then,  surely,  is  it  sublime  to  be  living  to-day.  Never,  certainly, 
was  the  march  of  the  human  mind  more  majestic,  never  oppor- 
tunities more  generous  and  inspiring,  never  rewards  more  ample 
and  satisfactory. 

Congested  as  may  appear  the  market  for  unskilled  labor, 
whether  in  business,  mechanical,  or  professional  life,  it  yet 
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remaiils  true  that  nowhere  is  the  market  for  skilled  labor  over* 
crowded;  nowhere  tlie  supply  of  competent  men,  of  competent 
women, — men  and  women  who  are  achievers,  who  can  do 
things,  who  can  bring  things  to  pass, — equal  to  the  demand. 

The, demand,  however,  let  it  be  observed,  is  for  competent 
men;  of  incompetents,  the  number  is  legion. 

A  thousand  pulpits  vacant,  in  a  single  religious  denomina- 
tion, a  thousand  preachers  standing  idle  in  the  market  place, 
while  a  thousand  church  committees  scour  the  land  for  men  to  ^ 
fiUl  those  same  vacant  pulpitSj  and  scour  in  vain,^is  a  sufficient 
indication,  in  one  direction,  at  least,  of  the  largeness  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  age,  and  also,  of  the  incompetency  alleged. 

Why  this  state  of  affairs?  Why  this  splendor  of  opportunity, 
coupled  with  failure,  so  widespread,  and  so  alarming,  to  meas* 
ure  up  to  the  height  of  the  same? 

The  heading  of  the  chapter  indicates,  as  fully,  perhaps,  as 
any  other  of  this  book,  the  answer, — namely,  the  trading  of 
opportunities. 

Of  what  avail  the  wealth  of  openings  for  successful  work,  if 
there  be  not  in  mt?u  the  spirit  which  induces  to  the  right  using  of 
the  same?    Verily, 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

Of  the  truth  of  these  familiar  words  human  life,  whether  high 
or  low,  furnishes  ample  illustration.  Opportunity  comes  to 
every  man;  success  only  to  him  who  has  the  wisdom,  energy, 
courage,  and  determination  promptly  to  grasp  and  utilize  the 
same. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  town  of  Connecticut,  the  writer  saw  a 
young  man  driving  a  dump-cart  through  the  streets,  an 
occupatioii  honorable  enough  in  itself,  but  to  hinx  dit^onor" 
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able  in  the  extreme.  All  looked  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  all 
with  a  sense  of  indignation.  His  story  was  known.  Two 
years  before  there  had  come  to  him,  by  inheritance,  a  fortune  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  one  of  his  antecedents  a  fortune 
princely  indeed.  With  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  came,  also, 
one  of  the  finest  farms  of  that  region.  When  he  drove  by  that 
day,  every  dollar  was  gone.  Fast  men,  fast  women,  fast  living, 
carousing,  gambling,  drinking,  had  done  it  all. 

The  splendid  opportunity  had  been  traded  away,  "for  so 
much  trash  as  may  be  grasped — thus."  He  wanted  pleasure 
— ^the  wild,  loose  life— and  he  had  it,  for  two  years;  then  the 
dump-cart! 

**  Take  my  name  from  your  church  book,"  said  a  young  man, 
standing  by  my  side,  by  the  altar  of  a  city  church.  "  Strike  it 
out.  I  want  my  liberty."  Up  to  that  hour  that  young  man  had 
been  steadily  rising  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
church  had  been  to  him  as  a  ladder  assisting  him  to  the  heights 
of  popular  regard.  The  prospect  before  him  was  as  fair  as 
human  heart  could  wish.  Then  came  the  tempter,  whispering  of 
'*  unnecessary  restraint,"  of  "  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  strait- 
jackets,"  of  *'  larger  liberty,"  of  "  repudiation  of  old-fogyism," 
and  he  fell;  disappearing,  as  did  the  young  man  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, "sorrowful  because  he  had  great  possessions,"  because  he 
could  not  make  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  faith  he  had 
avowed;  because  he  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  courage  to 
stand  in  the  life  which,  thus  far,  had  so  powerfully  contributed 
to  his  success.  Appeal  was  useless,  and  with  a  sinking  heart 
we  watched  him  going  out,  like  another  Judas,  into  the  night. 

"  J.  died  last  night.  Come  and  conduct  funeral  service."  So 
ran  the  telegram.  As  we  read  it,  there  rose  before  us  the  form 
and  face  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  young  men 
of  our  acquaintance,  one  once  a  member  of  a  Christian  church, 
honored  by  all,  "excellent  and  of  good  report"  in  every  way,  a 
fond  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  successful  man  of  busi- 
0688— afterward,  an  agnostic  and  a  failure.  Death  had  come 
and  there  remained  but  a  shadowed  grave;  shadowed  by  the 
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remembrance  of  a  life  wasted^  of  powers  misused,  of  ii 
perverted  in  the  advocacy  of  ideas  repudiated,  it  is  true,  on  flia 
threshold  of  eternity,  but  repudiated  too  late  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  those  wasted  years. 

These  are  but  samples  from  the  ever-unfolding  book  of 
human  experience.  Everywhere  about  us,  in  the  churches,  in 
the  shop,  the  mill,  the  office,  the  trading  goes  on. 

It  goes  on,  too,  in  colleges  and  schools,  no  less  than  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  Every  year  hundreds  of  young  men 
are  sent  home  from  halls  of  learning,  branded  with  a  reputa* 
tion  sure  to  follow  them  through  life.  Before  them  have  been 
the  great  possibilities  for  education  and  mental  development 
open  to  the  youth  of  America  as  to  the  youth  of  no  other  land 
of  earth;  behind  them  fathers  and  mothers  willing,  at  any  cost 
of  personal  sacrifice,  to  furnish  the  means  wherewith  to  afford 
to  their  children  privileges,  the  like  of  which  they  were  never 
permitted  to  enjoy;  about  them  instructors,  abounding  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  and  rich  in  stores  of  practical  wisdom, 
ready  to  act  as  counselors  and  friends;  all  that  anyone  could 
ask,  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  within  their  grasp.  Young 
men,  working  their  way  amid  poverty,  privation,  and  want, 
looked  upon  them,  envious  of  their  condition,  angered,  almost, 
at  the  contrasts  presented  in  their  respective  conditions  and 
experiences.  The  verdict  was,  "expelled."  Opportunities  of 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  mental  discipline,  of  preparation 
for  useful  service,  of  winning  fame  and  fortune,  all  counted  as 
nothing,  when  laid  over  against  the  delirious  pleasing  of  a 
single  forbidden  hour. 

Opportunities  lost,  generally  speaking,  are  lost  forever;  they 
come  not  back  again. 

''  A  thousand  years  a  poor  man  watched 
Before  the  gate  of  Paradise ; 
Bat  while  one  little  nap  he  snatched, 
It  oped  and  shut.    Ah !  was  he  wise  ?  " 

A  few  years  ago  there  arose  in  the  West  a  congressman,  a 
man  who  flashed  and  flamed  for  a  brief  day  athwart  the 
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horison  of  our  political  life;  then,  like  a  meteor,  he  disappeared. 
In  an  unlucky  hour  a  letter  so  full  of  grotesque  spelling  that 
even  Mrs.  Partington  would  have  blushed  to  own  authorship 
thereof,  found  its  way  into  print,  with  the  congressman's  name 
attached.  The  country  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  the  man  was 
doomed,  literally  laughed  out  of  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
Not  feven  his  pitiful  plea  that  some  one  had  "mucilated"  his 
letter  could  avail.  The  glamour  was  gone  and,  with  the 
glamour,  the  ambitious  politician. 

Deficiencies  of  like  character  have  robbed  many  a  man  of 
distinction  which  otherwise  might  have  been  his.  Never  stop- 
ping to  think  of  the  value  of  opportunities  for  the  gaining  of 
education;  refusing  to  believe  that  they  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  manhood,  too  late,  they  would  have  given  fortunes 
for  the  acquisitions  those  lost  opportunities  would  have  af- 
forded. Yet  the  trading  goes  on.  Everywhere  the  gambling 
spirit  prevails. 

"  Trading  in  futures,"  men  term  those  transactions  where 
they  buy  and  sell  that  which,  as  yet,  is  not,  and  that  which, 
likely,  may  never  be,  but  of  all  **  tradings  in  futures"  none  are 
so  frightful  in  their  outcome  as  those  in  which  honor,  reputa- 
tion, good  name,  respect  of  men,  hope  of  success,  everything, 
is  bartered  for  the  pleasure  that  simply  destroys;  that  happiness 
that  perishes  with  the  using.  Looking  out  over  the  wrecks  of 
human  lives,  lining,  in  every  direction,  the  coasts  of  human 
experience,  marking  the  fallings  of  men  and  that  which  ruined 
them, — how  significant  become  the  solemn,  and,  as  some  think, 
almost  mocking  words  of  one  who,  favored  with  opportunities 
such  as  have  come  to  but  few  of  any  age,  or  clime,  yet  turned 
aside  to  vanity,  dying  at  last  of  weariness  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know  thou,  that 
for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  Seize, 
then,  the  chance  that  comes  to  you. 

Do  as  did  the  dying  Garfield  when  told  that  there  was  but 
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one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  for  him  to  live.    Say  wifli 
"I  will  take  that  chance! " 

**  Be  wise  I    The  tide  is  at  its  height, 
Which  now  may  waft  thee  to  the  wished-for  shore; 

Thy  home  's  away,  and  swift  the  moment's  flight ; 
The  goal,  the  crown  's  right  on,  thine  eyes  before ; 

The  trumpet  calls  to  gird  thee  for  the  fight; 
Hark  I  now  it  sounds,  but  soon  shall  sound  no  more  t " 
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THIS  was  the  motto  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  inter- 
esting biography  we  owe  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  the  late  Wilkins  Micawber.  If  closely  pressed, 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  his  career  was  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  what  we  call  success.  As  a  business  man  he 
does  not  shine  forth  an  example  to  the  world.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Her  Majesty  ever  selected  him,  as  she  did  Bessemer,  and^ 
Mason,  and  many  others,  for  knightly  honors,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  great  services  to  the  wealth-producing  activities  of  the 
nation.  He  was  often  deeply  concerned  in  business  transac- 
tions, and  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  legal  papers  which  he  signed  and  executed.  Few  in  his  day 
were  more  familiar  with  the  stamped  paper  on  which  subjects 
of  the  British  Crown  record  their  contracts.  His  were  always 
contracts  to  pay  certain  sums  due,  for  value  received.  Though 
a  distinguished  man  of  affairs,  his  sense  of  vieum  et  tuum  was 
that  obscure  or  defective  that  he  considered  himself  to  have 
fully  discharged  a  debt  when  he  had  signed  one  of  these  bills. 
In  consequence,  those  having  the  misfortune  to  be  his  creditors, 
taking  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  not  finding  these 
bills  passing  current  like  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  sub- 
jected this  great  **  financier"  to  endless  troubles,  by  means  of 
writs,  and  civil  processes,  and  deputy  sheriffs,  and  debtors' 
prisons,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  read 
the  story  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose  history  so  brilliantly 
illustrates  our  theme^  without  coming  to  see  that  it  requires 
almost  as  much  genius,  and  quite  as  much  trouble^  to  manage 
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"  to  live  on  nothing  a  year/'  as  Thackeray  phrases  it^  aa  it 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 

Mr.  Micawber  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  '*  dead  beats  **  which 
infest  every  community.  They  are  great  humbugs,  but  they 
probably  humbug  themselves  even  more  than  anyone  else. 
They  are  selfish  and  ignoble,  and  mean-spirited  to  the  last 
degree.  But  they  are  also  pretematurally  conceited.  They 
have  such  lofty  opinions  of  their  merits  and  abilities  that  they 
think  Providence,  or  Fortune,  or  whatever  rules  the  world,  iB 
bound  to  make  great  things  turn  up  for  them.  There  is  a  proT- 
erb,  long  current,  that  ^^God  takes  care  of  the  lame  and  the 
lazy."  I  suspect  it  originated  in  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
are  always  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.'*  Of  course 
these  people  are  always  disappointed.  They  deserve  to  be. 
They  come  to  nothing  but  disaster  and  disgrace.  It  would  be 
an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence  to 
suppose  it  would  bestow  special  favors  on  men  of  this  kind* 
Things  do  not  "turn  up"  in  this  world.  They  are  turned  up. 
It  is  the  active  not  the  passive  voice  in  such  matters.  There  is 
an  endless  chain  of  efficient,  natural  causes  running  through 
life.  Nothing  comes  from  nothing.  Multiply  even  billions  by 
a  naught  and  a  naught  is  the  product.  There  is  also  a  law  of 
equity.  Men  get  what  they  deserve.  Victory  is  won  only  by 
strenuous,  brave  battle.  Success  is  gained  only  by  effort,  by 
labor,  by  self-denial,  by  skill  and  patient  long-continued  strug- 
gle. "  Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up"  is  waiting  for  moon- 
beams to  turn  into  silver,  for  magic  and  chance  to  take  the 
place  of  natural  law  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  shiftless,  the  refuge  of  the  lazy,  the  excuse  of  the  improvi- 
dent. 

But  perhaps  my  readers  will  ask,  "Are  there  then  no  favoring 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  life?"  "Is  there  no  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fortune?' 
Yes,  doubtless;  but  only  for  those  who  work  and  wait,  not  for 
those  who  lie  and  wait.  They  are  for  those  who  are  out  in  the 
midst  of  life's  activities,   "doing  their  level  best''  under  all 
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conditions  and  circumstances,  not  for  those 'who  skulk  and 
shirk.  The  best  chances  come  only  to  those  who  take  all 
the  chances,  good  and  bad,  and  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
big  fish,  as  well  as  the  little,  are  caught  by  those  who  go  a-fish- 
ing,  not  by  those  who  stay  at  home. 

The  best  of  all  opportunities  are  those  which  arise  out  of  a 
strong,  resolute,  earnest,  faithful  man's  own  character  and  per- 
sonality. It  was  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  younger 
Disraeli,  that  "man  is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances,  but 
circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  man."  His  own  remarkable 
career  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 

Much  is  said  now  about  ** environment"  and  its  important 
relations  to  the  evolution  of  life.  This  is  only  a  new  name  for 
old  things,  viz.,  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  things  stand- 
ing round  about  the  life.  But  the  life,  not  the  environment,  is 
the  really  important  factor  in  the  case.  That  is  power.  That 
transforms,  shapes,  uses,  the  crude  elements  standing  around. 
So  the  living  man  in  the  world  is  the  only  source  and  center  of 
original  power.  In  him  is  life,  transforming  force.  Circum- 
stances are  plastic  in  his  hands  and  yield  themselves  to  his 
touch.  He  changes  them  by  contact  with  himself,  from  crude, 
lifeless  elements  into  inward  living  force.  Obstacles  tower 
before  him  like  mountain  chains,  stopping  his  path  and  hinder- 
ing his  progress.  He  surmounts  them  by  his  energy.  He  makes 
a  new  path  over  them.  He  climbs  upon  them  to  mountain 
heights.  They  cannot  stop  him.  They  do  not  much  delay  him. 
He  transmutes  difficulties  into  strength,  and  makes  temporary 
failures  into  stepping  stones  to  ultimate  success. 

In  his  great  epic,  Vergil  sang  of  "arms  and  a  man."  In  our 
modern  epics  we  sing  of  "  man  and  his  machines."  But  in  the 
new  time  as  in  the  old,  the  man  is  infinitely  more  than  either 
arms  or  tools.  He  it  is,  if  he  have  the  manly  spirit,  if  he  have 
courage,  if  he  have  ambition,  if  he  be  a  man  and  not  a  dolt,  or 
a  block  of  wood,  who  will  go  forth  and  with  a  masterful  hand 
turn  the  world  about.  He  will  not  weakly  and  meanly  "  wait 
for  something  to  turn  up.''. 
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Search  the  history  of  the  world  through  and  you  will  find 
that  all  the  great  captains  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  wor,  iam^ 
mighty  men  of  action  and  influence  in  the  world,  in  art^  in 
science,  in  invention  and  discovery,  in  philanthropy,  in  8tate0- 
manship,  are  men  who  do  not  '^  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,** 
but  who  take  hold  of  the  world's  work  pud  do  it.  The  duty  of 
doing  is  for  all  and  each,  both  small  and  great,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  his  ability  and  strength.  It  is,  beyond  all  expressicm^ 
ignoble,  unmanly,  and  cowardly  to  sit  down  in  this  great  busy 
world  idly  "  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 
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The  Secret  of  Making  Things  Turn  Up. 
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**  The  heifjfhts  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  comi>anions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

aOME  of  them  were,  but  not  all.  Some  persons  have  stum- 
bled into  great  places  for  a  time,  or  upon  a  great  fortune, 
and  so  have  gained  a  name  and  fame  that  could  not  be 
said  to  be  either  of  their  making  or  seeking.  They  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  auspicious  time  and  place  and  were 
lifted  into  greatness.  Some  have  inherited  special  conditions 
favorable  to  gaining  a  fortune  or  fame  ;  but  outside  of  or  with- 
out those  conditions,  they  would  have  been  only  ordinary  per- 
sons in  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Others  have  attained 
to  great  fortune  and  eminent  distinction  regardless  of  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances  of  birth  and  life.  Yet  even  these  last 
were  not  independent  of  place,  and  time,  and  education  for  their 
success.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  man  is  wholly 
independent  of  circumstances ;  and  that  his  environment  will 
determine  both  his  place  in  history,  and  his  degree  of  success  in 
life.  Would  Shakespeare  have  been  Shakespeare  in  any  other 
age  or  country?  If  Dante  had  lived  in  our  time,  he  could  not 
write  "The  Inferno,"  neither  could  Milton  now  write  "Paradise 
Lost."  The  progress  of  thought  since  their  day  would  prevent. 
Alexander  the  Great  could  not  now  conquer  the  world;  nor 
should  we  have  the  famous  names  of  Wellington,  Grant,  or 
Sherman,  if  they  had  lived  in  more  peaceful  times.  What  other 
age,  or  what  other  country,  could  produce  the  present  enormous 
number  of  American  millionaires?  Great  names  as  well  as 
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great  riches  are  sometimes  due  to  other  causes  than  an  ovar- 
mastering  intellect,  or  "the  hand  of  the  diligent/* 

The  owner  of  a  corner  lot  in  San  Francisco,  California^ 
traded  it  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  lot  is  now  worth  over  a 
million  dollars;  but  it  was  not ''  the  hand  of  the  diligent"  that 
made  its  present  owner  the  millionaire.  In  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, in  1837,  a  comer  lot  was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars.  Fifty  years  later  it  was  worth  $2,466,600,  and  its 
owner  a  rich  man,  but  not  by  his  own  "  diligent  hand.*' 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  was  a  poor  Jewish 
clerk  in  Hanover,  Germany.  He  afterward  began  business  in 
a  very  small  way  as  banker  at  Frankfort,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  two  things,  his  shrewd  good  sense  and  unswerving 
integrity.  When  the  French  army  invaded  Hesse-Cassel  in 
1806,  compelling  the  Elector  William  to  flee  the  land,  William 
deposited  with  Mr.  Rothschild  for  safe  keeping  for  eight  years, 
the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  without  interest,  or  security 
other  than  his  integrity.  It  was  the  judicious  investment  of 
this  huge  sum  left  to  him  without  interest,  and  not  merely  the 
"  hand  of  the  diligent,"  that  was  the  prolific  source  from  whence 
carae  the  present  colossal  fortune  of  the  house  of  the  Roths- 
childs. When  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild  died,  his  heirs 
continued  to  pay. the  Elector  an  annual  interest  of  two  per  cent, 
on  the  five  millions,  until  in  1823  they  paid  the  principal  to 
William's  son  and  heir. 

So,  likewise,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  of  1812  gave  to 
Stephen  Girard  the  bulk  of  his  millions,  just  as  the  civil  war 
enabled  other  men  to  amass  their  present  g^eat  fortunes.  Said 
the  old  Celtic-Breton  law,  ''There  are  three  periods  at  which 
the  world  is  worthless, — the  time  of  plague,  the  time  of  a 
general  war,  the  time  of  a  dissolution  of  spoken  promises.'* 
But  in  each  of  these  times  a  few  persons  become  greatly  rich. 
While  our  late  war  wasted  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  it  also  devel- 
oped hitherto  unsuspected  resources  of  wealth  and  methods 
of  getting  rich,  together  with  a  surprising  energy  of  mind  that 
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made  some  men  very  wealthy  and  othe)rs  greatly  f amoua 
Nevertheless,  war  is  robbery;  war  is  infamy;  or,  as  General 
Sherman  tersely,  truthfully,  put  it,  *•  War  is  hell."  Mankind 
will  yet  come  to  see  that  slaughtering  one's  fellow  man  is  the 
most  unremunerative  industry  ever  devised  on  God's  green 
earth;  and,  like  all  forms  of  injustice,  it  is  sure  to  bring  either 
sooner  or  later,  its  own  dire,  evil  effects.  When  righteous  laws 
shall  prevail,  then  cannon  shall  remain  silent. 

Man  never  would  have  emerged  from  barbarism  if  he  had 
not  sought  out  and  made  use  of  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  land. 
And  to  do  it  successfully,  men  require  and  must  have  freedom, 
intelligence,  and  morality.  Wherever  tyranny  prevails,  the 
people  are  poor.  Few  under  absolute  monarchies  are  rich, 
and  their  riches,  like  that  of  the  governments  themselves,  were 
due  to  plunder  taken  from  others  less  powerful.  Education  is 
necessary  to  obtain  wealth.  Coal,  electricity,  sunlight,  water, 
and  air  have  been  in  the  earth  since  man  was  created,  but 
ignorance  got  no  wealth  out  of  them,  nor  ever  would.  Men 
educated  to  desire  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence  never 
make  a  market  for  anything  but  those  necessaries.  Educate 
them  to  appreciate  and  to  desire  other  things,  and  you  increase 
both  their  wealth  and  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Not  only  is 
education  thus  necessary  to  increase  wealth,  but  the  best 
educated  man  has  the  most  chances  for  success  in  life.  The 
editors  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  who  dili- 
gently searched  the  records  of  living  and  dead  Americans, 
foimd,  as  elsewhere  stated,  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  names  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  six  volumes  of 
annals  of  successful  men,  and  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  or  more  than  one-third  of  them,  were  college 
educated  men.  One  in  forty  of  the  college  educated  attained 
a  success  worthy  of  mention,  and  but  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  not  so  educated,  so  that  the  college-bred  man  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tinges  the  chances  for  success  that  others 
had.  To  particularize:  Medical  records  show  that  but  five  per 
cent,  of  the  praotioing  phTsicians  of  the  United  States  are 
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college  graduates;  and  yet  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  physiciaiis 
who  became  locally  famous  enough  to  be  mentioned  by  those 
editors  came  from  that  small  five  per  cent,  of  college  educated 
persons.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  lawyers  are  coUege- 
bredy  yet  they  furnished  more  than  one-half  of  all  who  became 
successful.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  business  men  of  the 
country  were  college  educated,  yet  that  small  fraction  of 
college-bred  men  had  seventeen  times  the  chances  of  success 
that  their  fellow  men  of  business  had.  In  brief,  the  college 
educated  lawyer  has  fifty  per  cent,  more  chances  for  success 
than  those  not  so  favored;  the  college  educated  physician 
forty-six  per  cent,  more;  the  author,  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
more;  the  statesman,  thirty-three  per  cent.;  the  clergyman, 
fifty-eight  per  cent.;  the  educator,  sixty-one  per  cent.;  the 
scientist,  sixty-three  per  cent.  You  should  therefore  get  the 
best  and  most  complete  education  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
obtain. 

Morality,  integrity,  and  education  constitute  a  triangle  of 
power  for  turning  possibilities  into  realities.  A  man  may 
succeed  without  much  of  an  education,  but  his  chances  of 
success  are  immensely  enhanced  if  he  possesses  a  good  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  man  must  spend  years 
within  the  walls  of  a  college.  A  person  may  become  well 
educated  and  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college  or  even  a  high 
school. 

The  present  day  affords  opportunities  for  gathering  knowl- 
edge which  lies  within  reach  of  everybody,  and  he  who  would 
gain  knowledge  need  not  remain  ignorant. 

Knowledge,  then,  is  one  of  the  secret  keys  which  unlock  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  a  successful  life. 

Get  knowledge,  be  strictly  honest,  be  diligent,  and  perse- 
vere, and  you  have  the  secret  of  turning  things  up  and  making 
your  life  a  success. 
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LIFE  is  full  of  golden  chances,  but  only  wisdom  sees  them 
and  only  labor  reaps  their  harvest.     ''Luck  comes  to 
those  who  look  after  it,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb.     "  Luck 
meets  the  fool,  but  he  seizes  it  not,"  says  the  German. 

The  great  Napoleon  declared  himself  a  '*  Child  of  Destiny  " 
and  professed  to  believe  in  luck.  After  Waterloo  he  confessed 
his  real  belief.  "  Providence,"  said  he,  "  fights  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  battalions."  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  luck  was  worshiped  as  a 
goddess.  But  even  in  that  age  of  childish  superstition  and 
scientific  darkness,  wise  men  saw  the  folly  of  worshiping 
what  we  ourselves  create. 

**  Nullum  numen  hahesy  si  sit  prudentia;  nos  te^ 
Nosfacim\L%  Fortuna,  deam  caeloque  locamus.** 
**0  Luck,  thou  hast  no  existence,  if  we  were  only  wise;  it  is  we,  it  is  we  that 
make  thee  a  goddess  and  place  thee  in  the  skies." 

Genuine  sons  of  fortune  are  always  self -begotten.  From  the 
obscurity  of  doubtful  birth  and  life  in  a  cabin,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln rose  to  the  height  of  human  power  and  fame.  Fortune 
was  ever  at  his  side  to  make  him  or  to  mar.  He  took  her 
gently  by  the  hand  and  made  her  his  servant.  What  Clay  and 
Webster,  what  Chase  and  Seward,  what  Everett  and  Douglas, 
could  not  accomplish  was  done  by  the  humble  rail-splitter. 
The  same  opportunities  came  to  them  all.  Lincoln  seized  them 
and  held  them  with  such  wisdom  and  power  that  he  seemed 
almost  to  create  them.    Fortune  knocked  at  his  door  and  he 
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did  not  keep  her  waiting.  His  career  was  g^^ded  bj  unerring^ 
wisdom.  He  was  no  accident.  The  politic€tl  wisdom  of  the 
century  was  embodied  in  his  life.  His  oratory  is  the  voice  of 
himianity. 

Wisdom  and  labor  are  the  parents  of  luck;  for  only  wisdom 
can  see  opportunities  and  only  labor  can  use  them.  ''Labor 
conquers  all  things,"  said  the  poet  Vergil.  "Diligence  is  the 
mother  of  good  fortune,"  said  Cervantes.  "The  gods  sell 
everything  for  labor,"  says  an  ancient  proverb.  "'Tis  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or 
sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one 
gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many;  either  to  have  it  sterile 
with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry;  why,  the  power  and 
corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills." 

Bernard  Palissy,  the  celebrated  potter,  spent  the  labor  of 
years  and  much  substance  in  seeking  to  produce  enamel.  In 
the  final  experiment  he  spent  six  days  and  nights  without  sleep 
at  the  furnace.  His  supply  of  fuel  being  exhausted,  he  pitched 
into  the  furnace  his  garden  palings,  his  household  furniture, 
shelves,  and  doors.  "  Poor  crazy  fool,"  said  wife  and  neigh- 
bors. But  the  great  heat  produced  the  enamel,  and  now 
Palissy  was  a  "child  of  fortune."  Wisdom  and  labor  had 
made  him  great. 

"  Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  lahore  dedit  mortalibus.** 
"Life  gives  nothing  to  mortals  without  great  labor." 

For  more  than  fifty  years  John  Wesley  preached  fifteen 
sermons  a  week.  Great  men  are  all  great  laborers.  Even 
genius  is  only  infinite  capacity  for  intelligent  labor.  No  great 
product  is  spontaneous.  Webster's  finest  outbursts  of  eloquence 
were  carefully  elaborated  in  his  study.  His  energy  and  his 
capacity  for  labor  were  truly  Herculean.  Sidney  Smith  aptly 
called  him  "a  steam  engine  in  trousers." 

Patrick  Henry's  immortal  speech  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  was  not  only  carefully  composed  but  the  very  ges- 
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tares  were  studied  and  practiced  with  the  patient  skill  of  an 
actor.  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  his  life  of  Henry,  shows 
beyond  question  that  the  orator's  career  was  wrought  out  by 
toil  and  labor — as  well  as  by  talent. 

There  is  a  task  for  every  man  in  life.  No  lucky  throw  of 
the  dice  will  ever  win  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  Hes- 
perides.  Only  the  toil  of  Hercules  can  gain  them.  "  Where- 
fore I  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a  man 
should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,  for  that  is  his  portion." 

''  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
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THERE  are  some  things  in  the  world,  the  uses  of  which  are 
not  yet  perhaps  discovered,  that  need  no  cultivation  by 
us,  but  grow  spontaneously,  as,  for  instance,  weeds, 
thorns,  noxious  plants,  poisonous  insects,  destructive  reptiles, 
and  animals.  But  useful  things,  pleasant  things,  valuable 
things,  must  be  cultivated.  To  do  this  requires  opportunity, 
time,  means,  and  toil.  The  first  three  Qod  furnishes  bounti* 
fully,  the  last  he  requires  us  to  supply.  He' might  do  it  all  for 
us,  but,  with  our  present  natures,  that  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 

In  Honduras,  and  in  some  other  tropical  countries,  nature  is 
so  prolific,  that  with  a  fortnight's  toil  one  can  get  a  food  supply 
for  a  year.  But  thus,  through  a  lack  of  stimulus  to  labor,  the 
natives  have  become  most  degraded  beings,  some  of  them,  both 
men  and  women,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  late  Bishop 
Simpson,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  having  become  so  lazy  that 
they  lie  on  their  backs  under  the  banana  trees,  eating  the  fruit 
from  the  branches,  too  indolent  to  stand  and  pluck  it.  Ten 
thousand  such  creatures  would  not  be  worth  one  stirring 
Yankee.  But  the  Yankee  might  become  such  if  you  took  away 
from  him  the  necessity  to  toil. 

For  another  to  help  you  to  a  living  makes  you  a  dependent, 
and  by  taking  away  the  necessity  and  stimulus  of  doing  for 
yourself  enfeebles  you,  and  sooner  or  later  unmans  you.  Ke 
who  is  too  weak,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  proud,  to  help  himself  to  an 
honest  living  by  doing  honest  work  is  doomed  to  failure.  To 
desire  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  work;  to  wish  for  leam- 
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ing  without  the  task  of  acquiring  it;  to  covet  ease  with  nothing 
to  do-  but  "  enjoy  yourself,"  by  wealth,  however  great,  or  by 
pleasure,  however  intense,  is  to  desire  corruption,  decay,  and 
death.  The  bodily  senses  become  satiated,  palled,  sickened, 
and  turn  at  length  into  instruments  of  torture  through  mere 
pleasure,  as  many  a  glutton  and  reveler  and  debauchee  have 
found  to  their  horror,  while  mere  idleness  undermines  and  at 
length  pulls  down  both  soul  and  body.  How  inane,  and  feeble, 
and  vapid  are  the  idlers  of  the  world! 

The  beginning  of  all  excellency  lies  in  the  determination 
jo  make  the  best  use  of  one's  self.  To  help  yourself,  to  earn 
foxiT  own  living,  to  win  your  own  fortune,  to  make  your  own 
wsLj  in  this  world,  is  the  only  means  possible  by  which  your 
powers  of  body  and  mind  can  be  developed;  and,  upon  their 
proper  development  depends  your  highest,  best  success,  here 
and  hereafter.  No  other  can  develop  them  for  you.  You  alone 
can  do  it,  and  to  teach  you  how  to  do  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
book. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  persons  anxious  to  live  upon 
the  toil  and  profit  by  the  fortunes  of  others  rather  than  to  earn 
their  own.  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  It  means  to  be  a 
thief  and  a  vagabond.  Does  that  sound  harsh?  Bead  this  testi- 
mony from  the  chaplain  of  one  of  the  large  prisons  of  to-day : 
''From  my  experience  of  predatory  crime,  founded  upon  a 
careful  study  of  a  great  variety  of  prisoners,  I  conclude  that 
habitual  dishonesty  is  to  be  referred  neither  to  ignorance,  nor 
to  drunkenness,  nor  to  poverty,  nor  to  overcrowding  in  towns, 
nor  to  temptation  to  surrounding  wealth,  nor,  indeed,  to  any 
one  of  the  many  indirect  causes  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
referred;  but,  mainly,  to  a  disposition  to  acquire  property  with 
a  less  degree  of  labor  than  ordinary  industry."  If  they  had 
been  willing  to  earn  their  own  living,  to  give  honest  work  for 
honest  dollars,  they  would  not  have  been  there.  He  who  is  not 
willing  to  do  his  work  well  and  honorably,  save  when  his 
employer's  eye  is  on  him,  is  a  dishonest  man.  He  who  is  not 
willing  and  does  not  strive  to  give  a  just  equivalent  for  what 
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he  receives  is  a  thief.  He  wants  to  get  something  for  nothing 
in  return.  He  is  a  first  cousin  to  the  ''  gold-brick,''  ''salted 
mine/'  and  '^ doctored  oil-well"  people.  They  are  only  after 
a  little  larger  something  for  nothing,  perhaps,  than  he. 

To  get  by  unfair  means  the  toil  or  the  wealth  of  another  will 
never  be  any  other  than  a  misfortune  to  him  who  gets  it.  Even 
when  another  gives  you  a  fortune  you  did  not  earn,  it  proves 
in  general  a  misfortune  by  arresting  the  development  of  your 
own  powers  of  manhood,  that  need  and  must  have  work  in 
order  to  grow.  Say  you  that  a  great  fortune  is  a  very  desirable 
and  good  thing?  True,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  thing. 
The  value  of  a  good  thing  is  determined  by  the  length  of  time 
it  will  remain  good.  If  its  goodness  vanishes  in  a  moment, 
can  he  be  called  wise  who  gives  his  life  for  that  moment's 
gratification?  Is  it  not  a  large  waste  of  this  life  to  seek  only  for 
those  things  that  must  end  with  our  present  existence,  and  this  life 
is  but  a  moment?  Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  lunatic  or  a  philos- 
opher when  he  bade  us,  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven"? 

You  must  make  your  own  fortune  on  earth  if  you  would  be 
honest,  and  honorable,  and  gain  a  well-developed  manhood. 
Luck  will  not  bring  it  to  you.  Cunning  or  petty  scheming  will 
not  secure  it  for  you.  Depending  upon  the  patronage  of  others 
will  not  gain  it,  but  your  own  industry  and  fidelity  to  the  right 
will.  Even  so  in  heaven.  If  you  would  have  treasure  there 
you  must  lay  it  up.  No  other  can  do  it  for  you.  It  is  not  there 
awaiting  your  coming,  else  why  the  command  to  **  lay  up  for 
yourselves."  There  is  no  reaping  there  the  benefit  of  another's 
sowing,  but  ''whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap." 
What  kind  of  seed  are  you  sowing?  Will  the  reaping  make  you 
honorable  hereafter  and  well-to-do?  Poverty  here  has  many  a 
burden  and  sorrow,  but  to  be  poor  hereafter  is  to  be  poor  indeed. 
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R.  M.  ARMSTRONG,  State  Secretaiy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Maoachusetts. 


NO  man,  as  the  Great  Teacher  has  told  us,  enters  upon  any 
worldly  project,  begins  to  build  a  tower  or  to  wage  war 
against  an  enemy,  without  first  sitting  down  and  count- 
ing the  cost.  To  do  so  would  imply  folly,  and  invite 
shame  and  disgrace.  We  have  been  endowed  with  the  power 
of  thought,  and  to  go  through  this  world  without  exercising 
this  power  is  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  reason,  and  bring  our- 
selves down  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  act  only  from  impulse. 

No  prudent  man  will  enter  any  course  of  conduct  without 
first  reckoning  what  such  a  course  is  likely  to  cost — both  to  him- 
self and  others.    This  would  be  both  foolish  and  perilous. 

"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  and 
he  will  reap  much  more  than  he  sows.  Would  that  young  peo- 
ple might  have  this  passage  of  sacred  writ  burned  into  their 
souls!  Almost  any  day,  unless  he  stop  to  think,  a  man  may  do 
some  act  that  will  cast  a  blight  over  his  entire  life,  and  perhaps 
determine  his  destiny.  A  man  would  be  almost  as  safe  in  mid- 
ocean  on  a  rudderless  ship,  or  on  a  flying  train  that  had  no 
engineer,  as  in  living  in  a  world  like  this,  and  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  without  thinking. 

If  young  people  would  but  look  about  them,  they  would  see 
in  so  many  families,  and  certainly  in  every  community,  wrecks 
— men  (and  women  too)  who  failed  to  count  the  cost,  and  after 
a  few  years'  of  sowing  to  the  flesh,  have  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
Young  men  and  women,  think.  Take  warning  from  the  far 
too  numerous  examples  all  around  you. 

Youth  is  proverbially  thoughtless.  It  is  full  of  ardor,  energy, 
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and  enthusiasm.  All  things  wear  for  it  the  charm  of  narAtf 
and  freshness.  It  sets  out  on  the  voyage  of  life  with  **  hope  at 
the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm."  While  all  this  forms  the 
strength  pf  youth^  it  at  the  same  time  exposes  it  to  many 
dangers.  Just  because  of  its  ardor  and  whole-heartedness,  it 
is  liable  in  a  thoughtless  moment  to  enter  upon  some  path,  the 
end  of  which  means  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Youth  has  had  no  experience  in  the  evils  of  life,  knows  not 
the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  way.  Many  a  pathway  opens  on 
either  hand,  which  to  a  young  man  seems  inviting  and  pleas- 
urable, but  which  is  extremely  hazardous.  The  first  steps  in 
the  way  of  sin  are  always  attractive.  "  There  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death."  Forethought  is  imperative.  Before  taking  the  first 
step  in  any  path  that  opens,  think  of  the  end.  Sit  down  and 
count  the  cost.    Act  not  in  haste. 

Among  the  evils  into  which  young  men  fall  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Social  Drinking.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  60,000  per- 
sons in  this  country  annually  go  down  into  drunkards'  graves — 
an  exceeding  great  army.  Not  one  of  this  number  ever 
intended  to  become  a  drunkard.  The  expression,  "  I  can  drink, 
or  let  it  alone,"  is  often  heard.  Reader,  if  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  moderately,  try  to  do  without  stimulants  for  a 
week,  yea,  for  a  day.  Many  have  tried  this,  and  found  to 
their  amazement  that  they  were  slaves  to  the  drink  habit. 
Every  drunkard  is  a  person  who  tried  to  be  a  moderate  drinker, 
and  failed.     The  only  safety  is  in  letting  the  vile  stuff  alone. 

Oambling.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of 
vice,  and  young  men  unthinkingly  become  entangled  in  its 
meshes.  A  social  game  of  cards,  with  a  small  stake  "  just  to 
keep  up  the  interest,"  is  played — and  then  the  larger  stake  fol- 
lows. Defaulters  and  suicides  are  on  every  hand  as  a  result  of 
this  modern  curse.  The  only  safety  is— never  begin.  Count 
the  costs. 

Sensuality.    Universal   experience   proves  that  sensuality 
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does  not  pay.  Misery  and  crime  follow  in  its  wake.  God 
stamps  it  with  the  mark  of  displeasure.  The  very  counte- 
nances of  those  who  indulge  in  it  are  changed.  Our  insane 
asylums  are  filled  with  its  victims,  and  homes  which  might  be 
happy,  were  it  not  for  this  seductive  evil,  are  homes  but  in 
name.  A  deadly  inheritance  is  handed  down  to  the  children. 
Oh,  that  men  would  but  think  before  taking  the  first  step  away 
from  virtue! 

Evil  Associates.  To  voluntarily  go  in  bad  company  is  to 
court  the  society  of  the  devil.  A  man  usually  takes  on  the 
moral  and  mental  complexion  of  the  company  he  keeps.  The 
forming  of  a  new  companionship  frequently  marks  a  turning 
point  in  a  young  person's  life.  Advice  of  good  people  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter  of  choosing  associates.  We  sink  or  rise 
to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  wo  mingle.  No  one  can  afford 
to  associate  with  those  w^hose  companionship  will  drag  him 
down.  It  costs  too  much.  Resolutely  turn  away  from  the 
mean,  the  profane,  the  impure,  the  skeptical.  Choose  the  good, 
the  true,  the  pure,  the  manly.  If  the  companionship  is  what  it 
should  be,  the  vices  referred  to  will  be  avoided  without  much 
effort. 

Trashy  Beading.  When  the  taste  for  impure  and  exciting 
reading  is  once  acquired,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  break  away 
from  it.  A  freshet  of  vile  reading  matter  floods  the  country. 
Young  people  purchase  indiscriminately.  Many  a  young  man 
of  promise  has  been  side-tracked  by  indulging  in  sensational 
and  impure  reading.  The  books  cost  little,  but  if  one  counts 
the  cost  to  his  manhood  the  purchase  will  never  be  made. 
Seek  the  advice  of  wise  counselors,  who  will  gladly  assist  in 
the  selection  of  healthy  literature. 

Worldly  Success.  That  which  is  often  called  success  in  life 
is  not  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  *' Not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  Oh,  how  can  men  forget 
the  direct  command  of  God  I  A  man  says,  •'  I  am  going  to  give 
my  undivided  attention  to  business  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
I  will  not  give  time  or  money  to  benevolent  objects  now.    I 
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will  give  much  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  by-and-l^.'' 
That  man  will  never  give  either  time  or  money.  He  will  grow 
more  mercenary  as  the  years  go  by.  Men  grow  prematurely 
old  in  their  greed  for  wealth.  They  lose  their  interest  in  and 
love  for  all  that  is  good  and  true.  Man  pays  too  dear  for 
so-called  success  when  it  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  development.  Man  is  more  than 
money,  his  soul  greater  than  the  world,  eternity  greater  and 
more  enduring  than  time. 

Count  the  Costs.  Use  your  reason.  Take  warning  from  the 
failures  on  every  hand.  What  is  the  universal  experience? 
What  is  the  natural  outcome  of  indulgence  in  the  above- 
mentioned  evils?  Young  men,  if  you  enter  a  life  of  sin  and 
f orgetf  ulness  of  God,  you  have  no  valid  reason  to  believe  that 
you  will  fare  better  than  the  thousands  who  have  preceded 
you,  and  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  maelstrom  and  are  for- 
gotten. 
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Rbv.  JOHN  COTTON  BROOKS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WASTE  in  any  particular  means  diminution  of  absolute  pos- 
session in  the  world  of  that  which  counts  for  something 
in  life,  the  absence  of  which  is  an  actual  loss  to  the 
world,  and  to  its  possessor.  As  the  world  goes  on  becoming 
more  and  more  intelligent  about  itself,  and  the  number  of  its  pos- 
sessions and  their  value,  it  becomes  more  and  more  aware  of  its 
waste,  and  the  most  successful  man  in  all  departments  of  life  is 
he  who  can  lessen  waste.  The  prevalent  aim  now  is  not  to  add 
to  our  present  resources  so  much  as  to  make  the  very  most  pos- 
sible out  of  them.  To  find  out  uses  for  the  persons  or  things 
which  are  now  wasted  in  life  is  to  be  the  glorious  work  or  the 
men  of  the  next  generation,  and  that  which  will  contribute 
most  to  their  enrichment. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  the  waste,  therefore,  of  any- 
thing begins  when  it  does  not  find  the  end  of  which  it  is  worthy, 
and  that  end,  it  being  a  possession  of  man,  evidently  must  be 
the  highest  possible  service  of  man,  or,  rather,  the  service  of 
the  highest  part  of  man.  This  is  all  expressed  in  those  words 
of  the  Disciples  about  the  ointment  which  the  woman  was  pour- 
ing on  Christ's  head,  '* To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?"  Blind 
spiritually  though  they  were,  their  argument  yet  rightly  takes 
for  granted  the  fact  that  lack  of  purpose  means  waste,  and  they 
challenge  her  to  show  her  purpose  in  dealing  with  this  valuable 
commodity  of  the  world,  of  which,  although  nominally  her 
own,  she  is  responsible  to  the  world  for  the  use.  The  necessity, 
therefore,  in  avoidance  of  waste,  is  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
one's  nature  and  needs,  and  the  purpose  for  which  one  lives, 
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and  then  the  appreciation  of  the  adaptability  of  the  yarious  pos- 
sessions of  one's  life  to  satisfying  those  needs,  and  the  fulfill- 
ing of  that  purpose.  We  can  see  from  this  that  a  purposeless 
life,  or  a  life  of  low  nature,  is  sure  to  be  a  wasteful  life. 

Now  let  us  take  this  special  possession  of  energy  and  see  its 
possibilities  of  waste.  Let  us  not  think  now  of  what  we  are  usu- 
ally afraid  of  wasting,  our  money,  or  time,  or  thought,  or  love, 
but  of  this  alone.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  it?  I  should  say  that 
we  should  best  describe  it,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so  in  any 
words,  as  power  in  action.  The  reason  that  we  find  it  so  hard 
to  define  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  shows 
itself  in  its  results  much  more  than  it  does  viewed  by  itself. 
Indeed,  it  amounts  to  nothing  if  it  is  not  acting,  it  cannot  be 
said  really  to  exist  at  all  then,  as  our  description  of  it  implies 
power  in  action.  It  is  living  only  when  it  is  active;  then,  I  can 
have  power  and  yet  not  be  accomplishing  anything,  but  I  can- 
not have  energy  without  doing  something.  This  shows  us  very 
plainly  the  value  of  energy  in  the  world.  It  takes  up  the  power 
that  there  is  in  a  man  and  turns  it  to  account,  makes  it  applied 
power,  able  to  reach  results.  It  stands  midway  between  the 
force  and  the  work,  and  brings  them  together  by  reaching  out 
a  hand  to  each.  What  can  be  comparable  with  this  energfy 
as  a  human  possession?  It  creates  money,  it  saves  time,  it 
carries  out  thought,  it  satisfies  love.  It  is  the  engine  which 
takes  the  steam  of  the  boiler  and  gives  it  in  activity  to  the 
waiting  machinery  of  life  to  fill  the  world  with  finished  prod- 
ucts. The  waste  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  necessities,  is  most  serious  to  contemplate,  and  our  sub- 
ject grows  in  magnitude  as  we  proceed.  The  question  of  option 
in  regard  to  it  gives  place  to  that  of  duty.  The  interests  of  the 
world  are  involved  in  the  economy  or  waste  of  the  energy 
of  the  individual. 

And  here  we  have  discovered  one  great  means  of  waste  of 
this  precious  thing  in  what  we  have  said.  For  we  have  seen 
that  energy  ceases  to  be  when  it  ceases  to  act.  Do  we  not  per- 
ceive, then,  what  a  loss  of  it  may  and  does  come  constantly 
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from  its  non-use?  Scientific  men  tell  us  that  it  takes  an  addi- 
tional five  per  cent,  of  fuel  to  raise  a  body  of  water  again  to  the 
boiling  point  when  it  has  once  been  suflFered  to  fall  below  it. 
How  carefully  should  we  consider,  therefore,  the  causes  which 
in  any  way  may  tend  to  diminish  the  use  of  a  man's  energy, 
and  especially  in  his  early  life.  The  conditions  of  body  and 
mind  which  prevftil  in  him  have  a  bearing  on  this  important 
possession  of  his  life,  which  we  rarely  stop  to  consider.  The 
breakfast  which  he  eats  this  morning  and  the  exercise  which 
he  takes  will  have  a  large  share  in  deciding  whether  he  is  to  be 
energetic  or  not  to-day.  And  we  cannot  say  that  that  is  all, 
and  that  each  day's  life  is  complete  in  itself,  for  we  know 
that  the  wrong  diet  and  habit  of  a  man,  continued  day  after 
day,  have  a  cumulative  eflFect  upon  his  constitution,  which 
steadily  wastes  all  the  energy  that  he  originally  possessed. 
And  another  cause,  little  thought  of,  is  the  neglect  of  educa- 
tional advantages  in  early  years,  which,  if  faithfully  acquired 
by  study  and  reading,  bring  a  man's  mind  into  intelligent  sym- 
pathy with  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  world  about  him,  and 
also  take  away  that  restraining  self-distrust  whicli  keeps  many 
a  one  from  use  of  his  best  energies,  and  therefore  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  best  results,  from  lack  of  confidence  in  his  powers 
and  abilities  as  compared  with  those  of  others.  And,  far 
deeper  still,  and  more  serious  in  their  influence,  are  the  faulty 
spiritual  conditions  which  are  suffered,  ofttimes  unconsciously, 
to  grow  up  in  our  natures.  Self-complacency,  if  indulged,  tells 
a  man  before  long  to  let  well-enough  alone,  and  not  to  exagger- 
ate the  need  and  requirement  for  action  on  his  part  in  life. 
Jealousy,  and  its  companion  or  cause,  lack  of  love  for  others, 
shuts  the  energy  of  life  off  from  its  healthiest  range  of  opera- 
tion, and  takes  away  its  best  motive.  Finally,  saddest  of  all 
the  deadening  influences  in  a  human  life,  the  root  and  spring, 
indeed,  of  these  others,  loss  of  faith  in  Qod,  and  consequently 
in  man,  for  the  last  cannot  exist  without  the  first,  absolutely 
kills  out  all  energy  by  robbing  it  of  its  vital  principle,  belief  in 
life  of  any  kind  as  a  reality  at  all. 
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But  now  to  go  on  and  think  of  the  other  form  of  waste  of 
energy  which  comes  from  the  misuse  of  it.  This  leads  us 
straight  to  the  thought  of  purpose  in  life^  for  the  results  of 
energy  and  not  the  mere  employment  of  it  is  that  wherein  alone 
lies  its  value.  An  energetic  person  who  is  so  only  for  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  physical  or  mental  excitement  of  being  so, 
however  pleasurable  that  may  be^  is  completely  wasting  his 
energy.  And  even  if  the  emotion  which  moves  the  energy  gets 
further  with  it  and  reaches  some  end^  if  that  end  be  neverthe- 
less unworthy  of  the  employment  of  so  great  and  precious  a 
factor  in  the  world's  life,  by  reason  of  its  being  immoral  as 
designed  for  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  some  fellow  man,  or 
else  narrow  and  selfish  as  concerned  only  in  the  welfare  of  the 
man  himself,  again  we  have  a  terrible  waste  of  that  energy  for 
which  every  one  who  possesses  it  is  accountable  to  God  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  joint  owners  with  himself.  It  is  in  this  idea 
of  responsibility  that  we  can  alone  arrive  at  any  intelligent  esti- 
mation of  the  real  waste  of  energies  in  life.  Unless  we  regard 
energy  everywhere,  in  every  shape  in  which  it  presents  itself, 
and  in  every  man  in  whom  it  is  found,  as  a  trust,  and  the  use 
of  it  as  a  religion,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  wasted,  just  as  life  itself 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  is  being  unconsciously  wasted  every 
moment.  Any  energy  which  is  not  consecrated  energy  is  thrown 
away  and  lost,  however  much  it  is  used.  And  the  saddest  part 
of  it  is  that  it  is  not  only  lost,  but  (as  waste,  we  have  seen, 
always  signifies)  the  man  robs  God,  the  world,  and  himself  of 
it  when  he  so  uses  it.  All  existence  is  dealt  with  dishonestly, 
and  is  the  poorer  for  it.  This  is  what  makes  this  subject  of 
vital  moment  in  every  life,  and  shows  us  the  awful  significance 
of  wasted  energies. 
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Rbv.  JAMES  W.  COI-E,  B.D. 


( (  /t\HE  Chains  of  habit "  (from  Latin  habere,  to  have), 
I  i.  e.,  "the  chains  of  having.''  Having  what?  In 
"*"  civilized  lands  no  person  of  sense  speaks  of  there 
being  such  things  as  the  chains  of  honesty,  the  chains  of  truth, 
the  chains  of  purity,  the  chains  of  honor,  the  chains  of  right- 
eousness; but  they  do  speak  of  the  chains  of  dishonesty,  of 
falsehood,  of  vice,  of  dishonor,  of  sin.  Why?  Because  each 
recognizes  that  the  first  are  in  strict  accord  with  the  best 
interests  and  the  highest  development  of  men,  and  so  are  not 
chains  but  are  our  natural  belongings,  and  that  the  latter  only 
debase  and  ruin  man.  From  whatever  source  this  knowledge 
may  have  come  to  them,  whether  by  experience,  or  tradi- 
tion, or  revelation,  they  hold  that  to  have  the  first  of  those 
things  is  to  be  free,  and  to  have  the  last  is  to  be  a  slave,  and 
they  have  embodied  that  thought  into  both  their  language  and 
their  law. 

We  were  desig^ned  for  freedom.  Slavery  of  the  body  was 
felt  to  be  and  is  now  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations  as 
an  abhorrent  thing,  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  abolished. 
They  will  yet  hold  that  slavery  of  mind  is  worse.  The  laws 
that  govern  the  physical  world  are  no  more  wise  and  immu- 
table than  are  those  governing  the  mental.  In  accord  with  the 
first  the  body  was  designed  to  take  in  foods,  not  poisons.  Yet 
a  man  may  so  accustom  his  body  to  the  use  of  the  deadly  and 
violent  poisons  of  alcohol,  of  tobacco,  of  opium,  etc.,  as  to 
become  in  soul  and  body  their  most  abject  slave,  and  be  led  to 
commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes  while  under  their  influence, 
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or  in  order  to  obtain  them.  In  such  case,  their  fellows  speak  of 
them  as  being  diseased,  and  the  victims  of  the  alcohol,  tobacco, 
or  opium  habit,  etc.  First,  they  had  the  drink,  or  the  tobacco, 
or  the  opium,  or  the  lust  of  pleasure  or  of  gold,  and  could  have 
left  them.  Now  the  drink,  the  tobacco,  the  opium,  the  lust, 
the  gold,  have  them  and  they  are  eternal  slaves,  and  who  shall 
deliver  from  that  bondage? 

So  likewise  the  mind  was  designed  for  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  not  error.  Yet  a  man  may  so  accustom  himself 
to  error  as  to  become  its  most  devoted  slave,  and  be  led 
to  commit  the  most  fearful  crimes  in  order  to  defend  it,  or  to 
propagate  it.  The  dungeon,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the 
stake,  bear  witness  to  this  in  earlier  times,  and  the  dynamite 
bomb  of  the  anarchists  in  these  modern  days.  But  does  truth, 
any  more  than  virtue,  need  violence  to  propagate  it,  and  make 
it  flourish?  Does  not  the  use  of  violence  disprove  the  claim  to 
be  either  virtue  or  truth?  A  sober  man  does  not  commit  the 
awful  deeds  that  dehumanize  the  drunkard,  nor  will  the  man 
of  truth  persecute,  torture,  and  kill  his  fellow  men,  to  establish- 
the  truth.    Truth  never  needs  that. 

How  do  men  come  to  be  drunkards,  or  slaves  to  the  vices? 
Sometimes  by  inheritance— their  parents  before  them  being 
such;  by  dalliance  with  them;  sometimes  by  education  by 
another;  more  generally  by  forming  the  habit  in  childhood  and 
youth,  by  sipping  cider,  wine,  beer,  etc.  Acts  repeated  make 
habits.  No  man  ever  became  a  drunkard  by  one  drinkv  It 
was  keeping  at  it  that  at  last  made  him  a  slave.  And  then 
how  abject  he  is.  Listen,  while  an  ex-slave,  John  B.  Gough, 
tells  of  it.  *'0h,  it  is  pitiful,  it  is  pitiful — the  appetite  for 
intoxicating  liquors  when  it  becomes  a  master  passion!  one  of 
the  most  fearful  that  man  was  ever  subject  to!  And  not  only 
is  it  amongst  the  low,  as  we  call  them,  and  the  illiterate;  not 
only  amongst  those  whose  first  words  they  heard  were  words  ^ 
of  blasphemy,  whose  first  words  they  uttered  were  words  of 
cursing;  but  it  also  holds  the  man  a  slave  who  stands  in  front 
uf  the  counter  and  pleads  for  drink:     'Give  me  drink.    I  will 
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give  you  my  hard  earnings  for  it.  I  will  give  you  more  than 
that.  I  married  a  wife,  and  promised  to  love  and  cherish  her 
and  protect  her— ah!  ah!  and  I  have  driven  her  out  to  work  for 
oae,  and  I  have  stolen  her  wages  and  I  have  brought  them  to 
fou — give  me  drink,  and  I  will  give  you  them!  More  yet;  I 
bave  snatched  the  bit  of  bread  from  the  white  lips  of  my 
famished  child — I  will  give  you  that  if  you  will  give  me  drink! 
More  yet;  I  will  give  you  my  health!  More  yet;  I  will  give  you 
my  manliness!  More  yet;  I  will  give  you  my  hopes  of  heaven — 
body  and  soul!  I  will  barter  jewels  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth — for  "what  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul"— all  these  for  a  dram!  Give  it  to  me!'''  Young  man, 
water  never  made  a  man  such  a  slave  as  that.  No  drink  nor 
food  in  nature  ever  wrought  such  evil  to  men.  It  is  only  the 
poisons  that  work  such  havoc;  and  it  will  yet  come  to  pass  that 
the  community  or  state  that  licenses  the  making  of  such  slaves 
of  men  by  the  drink  traffic  will  be  deemed  to  be  in  league  with 
hell. 

How  do  men  become  slaves  of  error?  How  do  men  become 
thieves,  liars,  lecherous  beasts,  and  men  of  violence  and  blood? 
By  the  teachings  of  parents  or  others,  it  may  be— more  gener- 
ally, however,  by  little  acts  of  dishonesty;  by  slight  deviations 
from  truth ;  by  hearing  or  telling  stories  they  would  blush  to  their 
finger-tips  to  have  their  mother,  sister,  or  a  virtuous  maiden 
hear;  by  little  acts  of  cruelty  and  robbery  repeated  till  the  heart 
is  hardened  and  conscience  is  stifled,  and  the  brain  inhabited 
by  unholy,  cruel,  and  foul  things,  and  the  nature  finally  sets 
wholly  to  evil. 

Acts  form  habits;  habits  form  character  (from  the  Greek 
charassein,  to  cut  furrows,  to  engrave);  and  character  tends 
constantly  and  swiftly  to  fixedness.  And  when  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  child  and  youth  has  hardened  into  the  man  of  evil, 
what  can  change  him?  When  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  whon  a  child;  unless  it 
be  that  some  miracle  of  grace  somewhere  arrest  him,  and  the 
Infinite  One  change  the  *' heart  of  stone  "again  to  one  "of 
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flesh/'  But  will  he?  and  where?  and  when?  We  see  here 
how  quickly  the  folly  of  the  child  becomes  the  vice  of  the 
youth,  and  then  the  crime  of  the  man.  When  each  of  us  shall 
enter  upon  the  next  state  of  our  being,  shall  we  find  the  law  of 
that  life  to  be  what  the  Scriptures  forewarn  us — ^to  wit,  "  he 
that  is  holy  shall  be  holy  yet  more— and  he  that  is  filthy  shall 
be  filthy  yet  more  ^?  If  so,  how  fearful  to  enter  it  in  chains  to 
eril  habits  of  whatever  name  or  kind! 
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Rbv.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


FNELON  declared,  "If  the  riches  of  the  Indies  or  the 
crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid  at  my 
feet  in  exchange  for  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn 
them  all."  Would  you?  Think  for  a  moment  what  it 
means.  On  the  one  hand  it  means  to  have  more  wealth  and 
worldly  grandeur  and  power  than  any  one  man  has  ever  had. 
And  for  it  you  are  asked  to  give  up  the  "  love  of  reading." 
Would  you  do  it?  Stay  a  moment, —  what  does  that  involve? 
An  ignorant,  belittled,  besotted  soul,  for  time  and  eternity  1 
The  mind,  the  soul,  can  no  more  live  without  knowledge  than 
the  body  can  without  food. 

There  are  three  sources  of  knowledge,  —  experience,  conver- 
sation, reading.  How  exceedingly  limited  would  be  one's  experi- 
ence and  conversation,  without  one's  reading,  or  the  reading 
of  others.  Books  contain  the  experience,  the  conversation,  the 
investigation,  the  thoughts,  the  deeds  of  the  world's  men  and 
women.  Books  contain  the  knowledge  of  the  ages  concerning 
other  worlds  and  beings,  and  our  duties  or  relations  to  them. 
Books  feed  the  mind,  develop  the  soul.  How  few,  and  feeble, 
and  absurd,  and  childish,  are  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the 
peoples  who  have  no  booksl  How  they  wallow  in  ignorance 
and  mere  animalism!  Of  what  benefit  then  would  the  world's 
wealth  be  to  such  a  savage  or  an  ignoramus  who  would  not  read, 
but  preferred  the  world's  gold  to  reading?  Books  are  the  world's 
ages  of  wisdom,  stored  for  the  benefit  of  coming  peoples. 
What  infinite  misery  and  suffering  we  should  be  saved  from  if 
we  but  heeded  their  story  I 
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Books  are  the  world's  phonographs  of  the  dead»  who  speak 
to  us  in  them  of  their  lives^  their  loves^  their  thoughts,  fheir 
times  and  deeds.  Here  you  may  call  up  the  shade  of  Xenophon 
and  hear  from  him  the  graphic  story  of  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand^  or  Plutarch  will  come  at  your  bidding,  and  tell  anew 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  worthies.  Ceesar  will  recite  for  you  his 
campaigns,  or  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  deliver  in  your  hearing 
their  great  orations.  Euclid  will  come  from  the  dust  of  B^gypt 
and  repeat  the  problems  with  which  he  puzzled  Ptolemy  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Socrates  and  Plato  speak  to  you  on  the 
mighty  problem  of  the  hereafter,  and  holy  Paul  and  John  will 
tell  of  the  glories  that  await  in  heaven.  Or  you  may  hear 
the  long  silent  voice  of  David  sing  again  in  your  ears  the  holy 
songs  of  earth  and  of  Zion,  or  Moses  shall  repeat  over  the  com- 
mandments that  God  gave  to  him  for  you  and  me.  Aye, 
out  of  this  phonograph  you  may  hear  "  words  of  life*'  from  the 
lips  of  the  Saviour  himself.  Here  Galileo,  Newton,  Herschel, 
come  to  show  us  the  amazing  wonders  of  God's  imiverse,  that 
their  eyes  have  looked  upon,  and  here  come  the  toilers  and  trav- 
elers of  all  ages  and  climes  on  earth  and  sea,  — poets,  philoso- 
phers, sages  of  science,  romancers,  reformers,  prophets,  priests, 
kings,  each  ready  to  tell  us,  through  the  books,  of  what  they 
knew  or  could  hear,  of  things  that  then  were,  and  of  nations 
long  dead,  or  of  things  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Verily  he  who  is  not  fond  of  reading  is  poor  indeed.  There 
are  letters  yellow  with  years  that  the  wealth  of  this  world  could 
not  buy, — simply  letters  written  by  fingers  now  turned  to  dust. 
In  them,  surging  through  them,  I  hear  again  the  melody  of  a 
voice  that  made  one  life  at  least  a  diapason,  and  reading  them 
they  prompt  to  nobler  living  and  the  getting  of  a  spirit  meet  for 
the  time  when  life  again  shall  throb  with  harmonies  that  shall 
be  eternal.  So  you  should  read  all  books.  Bead  them  to  be 
made  stronger,  better,  wiser  by  them.  Shun  as  deadly  virus  the 
reading  that  lowers  or  weakens  your  manhood.  There  are  anti- 
dotes for  many  bodily  poisons — but  ^^who  can  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased  "?    You  would  not  willingly  associate  with  one 
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taken  with  infectious  disease — why  take  to  your  spirit  a  leprous 
companion  in  the  shape  of  a  false  or  vicious  book  ?  Bead  slowly 
all  books  that  are  worth  reading.  Many  books  are  only  froth; 
an  ocean  of  them  would  furnish  no  nourishment.  Don't  get 
them;  or  if  you  have  them  don't  waste  time  over  them.  Many 
books  are  sweets ;  most  novels  aim  to  be  such.  If  you  take 
them  at  all,  take  them  very  sparingly  and  only  the  choicest  and 
purest.  In  large  quantities  they  fearfully  impair  digestion. 
Our  public  libraries  are  making  a  multitude  of  young  mental 
dyspeptics,  who  will  feed  on  nothing  else  but  these  sweets,  some 
of  which  are  poison.  Aim  to  read  books  that  will  make  you  think. 
Some  books  do  hot,  because  there  is  no  thought  in  them;  the 
maker  could  not  give  what  he  had  not. 

We  give  you  a  list  that  will  help  to  thinking,  and  thinking 
is  what  you  need  in  or,  Ler  to  grow.  Food  must  be  digested  and 
turned  into  bone,  sinew,  muscle,  to  be  of  benefit  to  us.  And  you 
must  turn  mental  food  into  fiber  if  you  wish  to  grow.  You 
must  take  time  to  thinlc.  One  cannot  be  always  eating  even  good 
food  unless  he  wishes  the  dyspepsia,  or  means  to  die  early. 
So  do  not  be  always  reading.  One  good  strong  book  thoroughly 
digested  is  worth  a  dozen  dainty  tid-bits  nibbled  at  constantly. 
When  you  read,  do  it  with  pencil  in  hand  to  mark  the  places 
suited  for  your  digestion  that  you  may  come  there  again. 
Neither  minds  nor  stomachs  are  all  alike,  but  some  relish  one 
thing,  some  another.  There  is  an  abundance  for  your  liking, 
and  such  as  will  nourish  you.  Don't  read  simply  as  a  dissipa- 
tion, t.  e.y  *'  to  kill  time."  You  cannot  '*  kill  time,"  and  such  an 
effort  will  only  kill  you.  Don't  gormandize.  The  glutton  as 
well  as  the  fool  shall  come  to  want. 

Read  to  grow,  and  grow  to  read;  and,  to  do  it,  you  must 
above  all  else  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  book  of  all 
books — the  Bible.  I  know  there  are  some  who  dissent  from  this 
last,  persons  who  seem  to  take  a  sort  of  gruesome  delight  in 
thinking  they  were  "  bom  orphans/*  and  that  if  the  Father  of 
the  universe  ever  existed  he  is  now  dead,  and  his  burial  place  has 
been  discovered  by  them«    Neyertheless  he  is  intensely  alivep 
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and  in  his  phonography  the  Bible,  you  may  hear  him  speakiiig 
words  that  never  man  spake,  which  if  you  heed  and  obey  will 
make  you  ''meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light." 

Many  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  world's  history  were  self- 
educated. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  broad  education  may  be  secured 
through  a  systematic  course  of  reading. 

The  following  list  of  books  forms  a  wide  range  of  practical 
knowledge  which  may  be  mastered  in  a  year,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  comprehensive  education. 

A  valuable  course  of  reading,  fifty-two  volumes,  including 
every  department  of  literature : — 

HISTOBT  AND  BIOOBAPHT— Outlines  of  Univenal  Histoiy,  Dr.  G.  P.  FUher;  Sfaortar 
History  of  the  English  People,  Greene;  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  Creasy  f  T.<yuHny 
Events  of  American  History,  Montgomery;  The  American  Commonwealth,  2  vols.,  Bryee;  Oar 
Country,  Strong;  The  New  Era,  Strong;  Life  of  Washington,  Irving;  life  of  Linoolii;  lif^  of 
Garfield. 

TBATBI/- Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  World,  Beclub;  Due  West,  BaOau!  Orer  the  Ooevi, 
Curtis  GuUd, 

RELiIGION— The  Bible,  especially  John,  Mark,  Proverbs,  Acts,  Psalms,  I.  and  H.  Timothy, 

James;  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  G.  P.  Fisher;  Manual  of  Christian  Evidence,  Bev, 
. .  A.  Row. 

SCIENCE— Physical  Geography,  RumcU  Iflnman;  Physics,  J.  D.  Steele ;  Political  Economy, 
Ely;  Wallcsand  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field,  Winchell;  Recreation  in  Astronomy,  Warren; 
Chemistry,  Appleton;  Introduction  to  Botany,  Steele;  Hygienic  Physiology,  Steele^ 

ESS  AYS,etc.— Sketch  Book,  Irving:  Outline  Study  of  Man,  Hopkins;  Self  Reliance,  Manners, 
Friendship,  Love,  Emerson;  Self  Help,  Smiles;  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Euskin;  Hand-Book  of 
Universal  Literature,  Botta ;  Makers  of  Modem  English,  Dawson. 

POETRT  AND  DRAMA— Paradine  Ix)8t,  Milton;  Hamlet,  Shakespeare;  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott;  Marmion,  Scott;  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow. 

FICTION— David  Copperfleld,  Dickens ;  Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray ;  Hypatia,  Kingsley ;  Ken- 
il worth,  Scott:  John  Halifax,  Miss  Mitloch;  The  Pilot,  Cooper;  Adam  Bede,  George  Eliot;  Ben- 
Hur.  Wallace;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan;  Scarlet  hetteTf  Hawthorne ;  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, 
Hughes;  Uncle  Tbm*s  Cabin,  Mrs.  Stowe. 
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Peof.  OSCAR  J.  CRAIG,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pnrdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


THIS  is  an  age  of  activity  and  advancement.  The  one 
who  succeeds  will  do  so  because  of  his  ability  to  enter 
into  competition  with  others  and  win  success  by  his  own 
energy  and  acuteness. 

There  is  not  a  profession  but  has  many  followers.  There  is 
not  a  business  that  does  not  apparently  have  as  many  engaged 
in  it  already  as  can  pursue  it  with  profit.  There  is  not  an  occu- 
pation that  does  not  seem  to  lack  room  on  account  of  the  num- 
bers that  have  chosen  it.  In  order  to  insure  success  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  enough  that  one  is  willing  to  work, 
to  plan,  and  to  economize.  Something  more  is  required  than 
simply  earnestness,  thrift,  and  attention  to  business. 

The  man  or  woman  who  would  succeed  in  this  age  must  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  they  must  be  understood.  Things  hap- 
pen and  afterwards  we  know  their  meaning.  This  will  not 
suffice.  We  must  be  able  to  give  the  interpretation  at  once. 
If  we  do  not  some  one  else  will,  and  will  also  reap  the  benefit. 

Not  only  is  it  a  requisite  of  success  that  we  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  facts  as  they  occur,  but  we  must  know 
that  which  is  likely  to  occur.  The  man  who  succeeds  must  not 
only  be  equal  to  the  emergency,  but  must  be  able  to  create 
an  emergency  where  none  exists.  Men  are  not  so  much  the 
product  of  the  times  as  the  times  are  what  men  make  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  isolate  himself  from  the  present 
and  g^ve  his  whole  attention  to  his  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
surroundings.  True,  there  are  many  who  attempt  to  do  this^ 
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but  they  never  attain  to  more  than  a  respectable  mediocrity  and 
spend  their  lives  in  a  fool's  paradise  without  knowing  it. 

These  things  being"  true,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
one  to  know  current  happenings.  Further,  in  this  age  of  papers 
and  periodicals,  it  is  inexcusable  indolence  not  to  be  informed 
concerning  current  events.  The  current  events  of  to-day 
become  history  to-morrow,  so  that  he  who  grasps  the  present  as 
it  comes  has  also  the  immediate  past  at  his  command.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  forecasting  the  future  and  that  is  by  under- 
standing the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  past.  The  one  who 
fully  comprehends  the  present  must  also  know  how  the  past  is 
related  to  it.  There  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  history,  neither 
is  there  an  isolated  current  event.  Every  fact  bears  definite 
relation  to  some  other  fact,  and  so  every  current  event  has  its 
relation  to  some  other  event,  as  cause,  effect,  or  corollary. 
Happy  is  he  who  is  able  to  grasp  these  relations,  for  he  holds 
the  promise  of  success.  The  one  who  is  not  able  to  do  this 
fails  to  win.  He  stops  to  wonder.  He  is  surprised  that  others 
succeed  and  blames  his  own  lack  of  success  on  his  evil  stars 
or  the  machinations  of  an  enemy. 

The  successful  man  of  to-day  is  the  wide-awake  man.  He 
not  only  knows  his  own  business  well,  in  fact,  a  little  better 
than  anyone  else,  but  he  knows  something  of  life  around  him. 
It  is  this  that  has  given  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age. 
Newspapers  abound,  filled  not  only  with  current  news,  but  with 
current  knowledge.  We  have  magazines  and  periodicals  with 
their  rich  stores  of  material.  Books  are  on  every  hand  and  on 
many  subjects,  but  predominant  will  be  found  some  reference 
to  the  present. 

History  and  economics  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
ever  before  because  men  want  light  on  present  problems.  The 
greatest  problems  of  to-day  are  political,  social,  and  industrial. 
The  trend  of  education  in  the  present  age  is  another  argument 
in  favor  of  a  knowledge  of  the  present. 

The  question  is  no  longer,  What  do  you  know?  but,  What 
can  you  do?    The  expression  "  Knowledge  is  power"  is  an  old 
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adage,  but  to-day  it  is  a  back  number.  Power  is  only  in  the 
ability  to  apply  knowledge,  and  so  we  find  a  class  of  schools 
gaining  in  favor  that  not  only  furnish  knowledge  but  train  their 
students  in  the  application  of  it. 

In  these  technical  schools  it  is  the  present  that  must  take 
precedence,  although  viewed  with  all  the  light  the  past  can 
shed  upon  it.  Not  the  ancient  history  of  the  steam  engine  is 
demanded,  but  the  ability  to  construct  the  most  modern  and 
complete  form;  not  the  story  of  how  Franklin  discovered  the 
relation  of  the  lightning  to  the  electric  fluid,  but  the  ability  to 
design  and  construct  the  dynamo  that  will  run  the  greatest 
number  of  lights  at  least  expense;  not  how  the  subject  of 
alchemy  has  developed  into  modern  chemistry,  but  how  to  con- 
duct manufactures,  prepare  fertilizers,  and  compound  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

These  things  are  possible  to  those  only  who  know  the  present, 
and,  fully  comprehending  current  events,  are  able  to  turn  them 
to  proper  account  in  the  routine  of  daily  life. 
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JAMES  LANE  ALLEN,  Noted  Lectauer  and  Writer,  of  Cindnnati,  Ohio. 


^  TUNDREDS  of  young  men  in  this  country,  because  they 
pj  cannot  go  to  college,  give  up  the  thought  of  ever  becom* 
A  A^ing  educated,  relinquish  the  happiness,  honors,  and  use- 
fulness which  education  alone  can  bring,  and  enter  upon 
early  manhood  as  self -accepted  failures.  I  should  like  to  link 
my  arm  within  that  of  each  of  these  young  men  and  walk  out 
with  him  some  night  when  the  heavens  are  clear.  Then  for 
every  star  that  he  could  point  out  to  me,  beginning  with  the 
brightest,  I  would  undertake  to  point  out  for  him  some  shining 
name  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  who,  without  college  or 
teacher,  transformed  his  inner  darkness  into  light,  his  igno- 
rance into  knowledge,  and  is  now  set,  either  as  a  greater  or  as  a 
lesser  light,  in  the  firmament  of  the  world's  benefactors.  The 
dawn  would  break  and  we  should  still  be  talking;  and  for 
nights  to  come  there  would  be  no  end  for  the  names,  as  there 
would  be  no  number  for  the  stars. 

Not  lack  of  schools  and  teachers,  nor  want  of  books  and 
friends  ;  not  the  most  despised  rank  or  calling ;  not  poverty  nor 
ill  health  nor  deafness  nor  blindness ;  not  hunger,  cold,  weari- 
ness, care,  nor  sickness  of  heart,  have  been  able  to  keep  men  in 
this  life  from  self -education.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  learn 
and  cannot  ?  Is  it  writing  ?  Remember  Murray,  the  linguist, 
who  made  a  pen  for  himself  out  of  a  stem  of  heather,  sharpen- 
ing it  in  the  fire,  and  for  a  copy  book  used  a  worn-out  wool  card. 
Is  it  English  grammar  ?  Remember  Cobbett,  who  learned  it 
while  he  was  making  sixpence  a  day,  often  with  no  light  but 
winter  fire  light,  and  often  crowded  away  from  this  and  reduoed 
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almost  to  starvation  if  he  spent  but  a  penny  for  pens  or  paper. 
Have  you  no  money  to  buy  books?  Remember  More,  who 
borrowed  Newton's  Principia  and  copied  it  for  himself.  Is  it 
the  multiplication  table  you  wish  to  learn?  Remember  Biddle^ 
the  poorest  of  boys,  afterward  known  throughout  the  world, 
who  learned  it  up  to  a  million  by  means  of  peas,  marbles,  and 
a  bag  of  shot.  Is  it  music?  Remember  Watt,,  in ventor  of  the 
steam  engine,  who,  with  no  ear  for  music,  mastered  harmonics 
for  himself  because  he  had  determined  to  build  an  organ.  Is  it 
Latin?  Remember  the  son  of  a  poor  jeweler,  afterward  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  who  learned  it  untaught.  Is  it  Greek  or 
Hebrew?  Remember  the  dull  carpenter  apprentice,  Lee, 
afterwards  master  of  many  tongues  and  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  began  by  buying  a  Latin  grammar,  sold  his  Latin 
books  and  bought  Greek  ones,  sold  his  Greek  books  to  buy 
Hebrew  ones,  always  teaching  himself.  Is  it  geology  ?  Remem- 
ber Hugh  Miller,  who  learned  in  a  stone  quarry.  There  is  little 
taught  in  the  school  that  men  have  not  taught  themselves  amid 
difficulties  and  despite  obstacles  greater  perhaps  than  you  have 
ever  known. 

Are  you  hindered  and  disheartened  by  your  position  in  life 
and  the  sort  of  trade  you  follow?  Well,  what  then,  in  heaven's 
name,  are  you?  A  barber?  So  was  Arkwright,  fouitder  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  England,  who  began  by  shaving  people 
in  a  cellar  at  a  penny  a  shave.  Are  you  a  coal  miner?  So  was 
Bewick,  founder  of  wood  engraving.  Are  you  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer?  So  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  sun  itself  in  the  heaven 
of  science.  A  bricklayer?  So  was  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  English  literature.  A  tailor?  So  was 
brave  Hobson,  admiral  of  the  navy.  A  butcher?  So  was 
Wolsey,  the  most  illustrious  cardinal  of  England.  The  fireman 
on  an  engine?  So  was  Stephenson,  inventor  of  the  locomotive. 
A  shoemaker?  So  was  Edwards,  the  profound  naturalist.  A 
bookbinder?  So  was  Faraday,  afterwards  lecturer  on  chemistry 
before  the  Royal  Institution.  From  every  human  craft  men 
hare  started  out  in  quest  of  knowledge  and  found  wisdom. 
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You  say.  Ah!  these  were  extraordinary  men;  I  am  ordinary 
and  cannot  do  what  they  did.  Certainly  not.  You  miss  the 
lesson:  do  what  you  can  with  your  powers  and  opportunities  as 
faithfully  as  they  did  what  they  could  with  theirs.  Then  per- 
haps you  will  find  yourself  no  longer  ordinary.  For  what 
made  these  men  extraordinary?  Genius?  Don't  you  believe  it. 
If  you  could  collect  them  into  one  august  company  and  bid  each 
rise  and  state  the  secret  of  his  success,  perhaps  not  one  would 
say,  my  genius.  One  would  say,  my  patience;  another,  hard 
work;  another,  energy;  another,  perseverance;  another,  mem- 
ory; another,  common  sense;  another,  self-reliance;  another, 
the  habit  of  attention;  another,  not  wasting  time;  another,  the 
capacity  to  take  infinite  pains.  All  the  answers  would  be  the 
simplest;  and  these  are  the  old,  old  answers  that  have  been 
given  since  the  world  was  made  and  must  be  given  while  the 
world  shall  stand.  Nor  can  anything  new  be  said  to  you  that 
has  not  been  repeated  to  every  gexieration  seeking  knowledge 
this  side  of  the  youthful  priests  of  Egypt  and  the  calm  scholars 
of  Greece,  except  this  one  thing,  that  self-education  is  more 
practicable  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than  in  any 
land  in  the  past;  for  four  reasons:  books  are  cheaper  than  ever 
before;  text-books  are  now  made  simple  and  easy  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students  at  home;  much  of  the  knowledge  taught  in 
the  universities  is  now  put  within  reach  of  the  chimney-corner 
student  in  a  popular  form  through  newspapers,  weekly  and 
monthly  publications;  and  in  every  village,  so  widespread  has 
education  become,  will  be  found  some  persons  to  whom  the 
solitary,  earnest  toiler  can  apply  for  suggestion  and  guidance. 
These  advantages  the  self-educated  men  of  the  past  never 
enjoyed.  What  is  your  further  necessary  outfit?  It  is  very 
simple:  a  few  hours  of  leisure  out  of  every  twenty-four;  a  little 
money;  and  the  determination  to  act  as  teacher  to  the  powers 
of  your  own  mind. 

Yes,  that  is  the  whole  truth;  teach  yourself.  You  can;  if 
ever  educated,  whether  in  college  or  not,  you  must.  For  what 
is  a  college?    A  place  where  a  set  of  men  will  train  the  powers 
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of  your  mind  for  you  and  require  you  to  absorb  knowledge? 
No.  I  was  thrown  with  many  hundreds  of  young  men  in  my 
university;  afterwards  I  taught  hundreds  of  others.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  failed 
did  so  from  this  mistaken  idea  of  a  college  as  a  place  where 
they  would  be  trained  and  be  taught.  But  a  college  is  mainly 
a  place  where  you  train  yourself  and  teach  yourself— under 
guidance  and  with  certain  advantages.  In  a  gymnasium  who 
carries  on  your  muscular  education?  You.  You  tug,  you 
expand  your  chest,  you  push,  pull,  strike,  run.  A  teacher  in  a 
college  no  more  trains  your  mind  than  one  in  a  gymnasium 
trains  your  body.  He  gives  out  from  day  to  day  mental  work 
for  you  to  train  your  powers  upon.  You  go  off  to  your  chimney 
corner  and  do  this  or  not.  Then  you  go  back  to  him  and  he 
finds  out  what  you  have  done;  whether  you  have  trained 
memory,  patience,  self-reliance,  attention,  capacity  for  work, 
and  capacity  to  take  pains.  But  all  the  teachers  in  the  world 
cannot  train  these  powers  for  you.  They  only  guide,  encour- 
age, inspire,  as  you  draw  these  things  out  of  your  own  nature, 
toiling  in  some  chimney  corner  of  solitary  effort.  But  if  you 
must  train  them  in  college,  can  you  not  train  them  out  of  col- 
lege? Life  is  the  answer.  Life,  the  world,  trains  every  power 
to  the  highest  exercise  and  efficiency  in  persons  who  never  saw 
a  college  or  had  a  teacher. 

Here,  then,  perhaps,  we  reach  your  greatest  difficulty;  you 
believe  you  can  attend  to  the  training  of  your  powers,  but. 
for  guiding  them  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  a  teacher  is  indis- 
pensable. True.  But  now  make  your  greatest  discovery  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  nature,  who  realized  that  while  few  of 
the  myriads  of  her  human  creatures  could  ever  pay  for  a 
teacher,  all  of  them  needed  to  be  taught,  and  so  bestowed  upon 
the  human  mind  not  only  the  power  to  learn  but  also  the  power 
to  teach  itself.  She  has  made  you  to  yourself  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  school  child  and  school  master.  If  you  will  only  learn 
well  all  that  your  mind  can  teach  you,  your  education  will 
nerer  lack  breadth  and  depth  and  sublimity.    Who  taught  the 
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first  astronomer?  Who  the  most  advanced  one  living  to-dayP 
Who  taught  Gray  American  botany,  or  Audubon  American 
ornithology,  or  Franklin  science,  or  Edison  invention  P  Who 
in  every  age  and  land  has  taught  those  who  knew  more  of  any 
subject  than  all  others?  Who  taught  these  teachers  in  col- 
leges? All  have  been  taught  by  the  teacher  you  possess— the 
teacher  within.  On  going  to  college  a  young  man's  first 
astounding  discovery  is  often  this:  that  every  teacher  there 
sets  him  to  teaching  himself.  The  better  college  student  you 
are,  the  more  independent  you  will  be  of  every  other  teacher 
than  yourself.  If  in  college  you  cannot  teach  yourself  at  all, 
you  fail  and  education  becomes  impossible. 

But  if  you  have  to  teach  yourself  in  college,  cannot  you  do 
this  out  of  college?  Life  is  the  answer.  Life,  the  world,  is 
self-taught  in  a  thousand  cases  where  it  is  college-bred  in  one. 
Thus,  whether  you  go  to  college  or  not,  all  education  is  essen- 
tially self -education;  and  in  the  truest,  noblest  sense  of  patient, 
energetic  self-reliance  every  graduate  is  a  chimney  comer 
graduate. 


Tine   Po^wer  of  Concentration. 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  F.R.S.C,  F.R.S.L. 
The  Popular  Canadian  Writer,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 


OBSERVE  two  rivers,  each  delivering  a  g^eat  volume  of 
water  to  the  sea.  The  one,  after  rushing  with  the  fresh 
force  of  youth  from  its  mountain  birthplace,  spreads  itself 
out  upon  the  low-lying  lands.  Lacking  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  firm  shores,  of  fixed  limits,  its  currents  split,  wander 
all  abroad,  and  waste  themselves.  Losing  its  native  energy,  it 
soon  lets  drop  the  burden  of  silt  or  debris  which  it  carried  at 
first  without  effort ;  and  wide  shoals  presently  form  to  further 
choke  its  course.  The  rich  plains  which  it  should  have  opened 
up  to  the  service  of  mankind  are  turned  by  its  misdirected  flow 
into  pestilent  marshes.  Its  power  is  either  wasted  or  become  a 
curse. 

With  a  force  perhaps  less  joyous  and  less  abounding,  the 
other  stream  sets  out  on  its  career.  Its  source  may  be  less 
high,  less  unsullied,  its  tributary  rivulets  more  laden  with  refuse 
and  scourings.  But  when  it  reaches  the  g^eat  plain  it  is  held 
within  bounds.  Its  banks  are  high  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  curb  its  impulse.  With  the  vigor  of  its  current  undissipated, 
it  now  cuts  itself  a  channel  deep  and  clear.  Its  undivided  force 
bears  easily  onward  the  burdens  wherewith  its  start  was  handi- 
capped. Its  full  and  steady  flood  becomes  the  feeder  of  great 
cities,  the  highway  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  Its  power, 
concentrated  and  controlled,  is  one  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  change  the  figure,  since  no  one  figure  can  do  more 
than  present  a  single  view  of  the  complex  attribute  of  human 
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action  which  we  are  considering.  The  sunlight  on  a  winter^s 
day  may  stream  down  upon  us  ever  so  copiously,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, not  raise  by  the  fraction  of  a  degree  the  temperature  of  the 
flesh  exposed  to  it.  But  let  these  diffusive  rays  gather  them- 
selves into  the  focus  of  a  convex  glass.  The  result  is  signifi- 
cant. The  concentrated  beam  of  force  impresses  itself  now  with  a 
fiery  insistence.  It  will  take  no  denial.  In  a  few  seconds  it 
will  scorch  the  fiesh.  It  will  set  fire  to  the  dry  wood  of  the 
window-sill,  though  ice  be  forming  all  about  it. 

From  the  world  of  daily  experience  we  might  draw  many 
more  such  parables  of  the  power  of  concentration.  In  a  word, 
concentration  is  that  which  makes  force  speedily  and  directly 
effective.  Who  has  not  seen  the  small  man  of  nervous  organ- 
ization, acting  under  stress,  accomplish  feats  of  strength  that 
baffle  men  of  twice  his  muscular  development  ?  He  was  able, 
when  spurred  on  to  it,  to  concentrate  all  the  force  of  his  muscu- 
lar system  at  the  one  point  where  it  was  just  then  needed, — ^the 
arm,  or  the  leg,  or  the  back,  or  the  shoulder,— and  so  for  the 
moment  that  one  member  attained  an  astonishing  strength. 
The  moment,  perliaps,  was  a  vital  one.  That  man's  strength, 
because  he  had  the  power  of  concentration,  became  great  for 
the  great  emergency. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  boy  or  girl  of  merely  average  brains, 
but  with  a  clearness  and  persistency  of  aim,  distance  competi- 
tors of  thrice  the  original  endowment  ?  The  clearness  of  aim 
gave  concentration ;  and  this  concentration  made  the  lesser 
volume  of  force  the  more  effective. 

And  who  has  not  seen  the  brilliant  student,  with  capacity  to 
learn  all  things,  with  sound  principles,  with  ripe  culture,  with 
refinement  of  taste, —  equipped,  in  a  word,  for  the  richest  con- 
quests of  life  and  fate, — who  has  not  seen  such  a  one  fall  piti- 
fully short  of  achievement,  by  reason  of  a  wasteful  or  wavering 
dispersion  of  his  gifts  ?  His  powers  lacked  the  burning-glass 
of  one  clear  purpose.    They  were  never  brought  to  a  focus. 

^'Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none."  This  is  the  plain 
aphorism  into  which  the  world  has  crystallized  its  contempt  foe 
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the  man  who  lacks  the  power  of  concentration.  Brains,  talents, 
capacities,  this  man  has  doubtless  had  them,  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  human  society.  Without  them  he  could  never 
have  been  even  a  "Jack"  of  more  than  one  trade.  But  the 
stream  of  his  force  has  ever  spread  itself  thin.  And  so  he 
dwells  in  the  world's  scorn,  who  might  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  temple. 

Seeing  that  the  power  of  concentration  means  success,  we 
cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  this  power,  we  can- 
not too  prudently  and  too  tirelessly  guard  against  a  wanton 
dispersion  of  the  currents  of  our  force.  When  discipline  and 
education,  applied  upon  the  base  of  our  native  gifts,  have  more 
or  less  adequately  equipped  us  for  the  work  of  life,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  make  haste  and  set  ourselves  a  worthy 
aim.  Happy  indeed  is  he  wlio  never  needs  to  pick  and  choose  a 
purpose,  but  who,  instead,  lias  his  purpose  bom  within  him,  or 
is  early  seized  upon  by  an  impulse  whose  authority  and  worth 
are  beyond  denial.  But  many  of  us  must  select  our  aim  in  life, 
making  a  cautious  appraisal  of  our  own  preferences  and  capac- 
ities; while  others  again  are  constrained  to  take  whatever 
course  is  in  view,  fitting  themselves  to  this  as  best  they  may. 

To  the  first  class,  those  whose  purpose  draws  them  as  the 
pole  draws  the  needle,  concentration  comes  of  itself.  A  great 
impulse,  a  consuming  zeal,  and  their  energies  are  bent  all  one 
way,  as  the  wind  bends  a  field  of  wheat.  By  the  second 
class,  however,  concentration  must  be  sought  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  for  it  is  most  sharply  repulsed  by  circumstance. 
With  a  little  leaning  this  way,  a  little  talent  that  way,  an 
extrinsic  preference  for  some  quite  other  goal,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps,  close  by,  yet  not  congenial  to  the  venturer's 
gifts  and  uses,  it  will  be  hard  to  choose  one  course,  and  still 
harder,  wh(»n  trials  come,  to  avoid  repenting  of  the  choice. 
Yet,  the  choice  once  made,  concentration  will  speedily  deepen 
the  channel  into  which  we  have  turned  our  currents.  Concen- 
tration will  soon  stimulate  to  the  dimensions  of  a  talent  that 
which  was  at  first,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  scarce  perceptible 
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tendency  or  fancy.  Concentration  will  give  to  all  the  secondary 
or  mechanical  operations  of  our  effort  the  ease  and  exactness 
of  habit,  setting  free  so  much  more  force  for  initiatiye,  origi- 
nating power,  all  that  which  thrusts  a  man  to  the  front  in  his 
vocation.  Concentration,  too,  will  excite  the  growth  of  that 
enthusiasm  (the  French  call  itle  cceur  auvUtier),  without  which 
one  can  never  be  a  master  in  his  craft. 

Workers  whom  an  inexorable  destiny  has  placed  in  the 
third  class  may  often  find  themselves  launched  upon  a  career 
for  which  they  are  naturally  as  unfitted  as  a  colander  for  the  uses 
of  a  bucket.  Their  daily  task  may  leave  all  their  best  powers 
unemployed,  wliile  calling  for  the  exercise  of  those  very  facul- 
ties with  which  nature  has  been  least  careful  to  endow  them. 
The  situation  is  indeed  a  hard  one.  Despondency  plucks  at  the 
sleeve  of  him  who  stands  in  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  out. 
But  even  here  concentration  offers  the  best  hope  of  escape.  It 
has  the  virtue  to  so  encourage  and  conserve  the  feeble  capaci- 
ties in  their  forced  exercise,  as  to  make  possible  at  length  that 
scanty  measure  of  success  which  may  avail  to  open  a  door  of 
escape  into  less  trammeled  activities.  The  best  way  to  con- 
vince your  world,  be  it  a  big  world  or  a  little,  that  you  can  do 
triumphantly  well  the  thing  that  you  are  fitted  for,  is  to  do  with 
concentrated  fervor  and  fidelity,  when  it  is  your  duty,  the 
thing  you  are  manifestly  not  fitted  for.  Eeep  hammering 
away  at  one  spot  long  enough  and  you  will  make  your  mark 
there,  be  the  hammer  no  bigger  than  a  toothpick. 


Hints  on   How  to  Think. 

►^Hjt-sH 

Rbv.  B.  p.  RAYMOND,  D.D.,  President  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


VE  are  always  safe  in  questioning  nature,  and  when  we  are 
sure  of  her  answer,  we  may  depend  upon  it  with  the  ut- 
most confidence.  How  does  nature  deal  with  the  inno- 
cent, beautiful,  unthinking  babe?  For  the  babe  that  is  bom 
into  that  home  among  the  hills  of 'New  England  is  not  yet  a 
thinker.  It  has  powers  that  will  enable  it  to  think  when  prop- 
erly brought  into  exercise.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet  properly  a 
person;  it  has  capacity  to  become  a  person,  that  is,  a  being  that 
thinks  and  wills.  It  is  an  lY,  and  we  very  correctly  call  it  an  it 
We  say,  "  Is  it  not  beautiful?"  but  we  never  say  it,  of  the  boy 
or  girl  ten  years  of  age.  It  has  become  a  person,  and  we  say 
be  or  she  is  beautiful.  How  does  nature  bring  about  this  mar- 
velous transformation?  She  receives  this  helpless  giant  from 
the  arms  of  its  mother,  and  begins  its  training  by  compelling 
the  boy  to  ask  questions. 

Go  out  with  the  boy  that  has  a  really  living  mind  after  this 
transformation  has  been  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  and  see 
how  nature  treats  him.  She  sets  up  interrogation  points  along 
the  roadside,  and  he  runs  into  them.  He  asks,  "  What  makes 
it  dark?"  "Does  the  sun  go  to  rest  because  it  is  dark?"  "What 
makes  the  moon  run  with  you  when  you  run,  and  stand  still 
when  you  stand  still?"  "Who  made  the  stars?"  "Who  made 
God?"  "Can  God  see  me  in  the  night?  When  the  gas  is  out? 
When  I  am  asleep?"  "When  does  God  sleep?  Does  he  not  get 
very  tired?"  Nature  has  set  up  question  marks  in  every  empty 
bird's  nest,  in  every  ghostly  shadow  that  goes  creeping  over 
tixe  mountain  side,  in  the  stars  above,  set  deep  and  mysterioui* 
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in  fhe  blue  dome,  and  in  the  rocks  beneath.  Nature  has  fDDad 
the  world  with  wonders,  and  her  interrogation  points  become 
interrogations  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  mind  of  everj 
healthy  boy  and  girl,  man  or  woman. 

One  question  answered  is  a  hundred  planted,  and  they  spring 
fresh  and  green  like  living  shoots,  about  the  roots  of  a  great 
tree.  The  answer  that  nature  makes  to  the  query  how  to  learn 
to  think  is,  ''Ask  questions."  If  a  man  observes  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  as  the  ox  does,  without  reflection,  he  will  know 
no  more  about  it  than  does  the  ox.  He  may  feel  a  sense  of 
comfort  in  the  warm  light,  and  may  lie  down  to  chew  his  cud, 
much  as  does  the  ox.  His  intellectual  life  will  be  about  as  near 
zero  as  it  is  possible  for  an  intellectual  being  to  be. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mental  dissipation  in  the  reading  of 
weak  books,  books  that  lead  neither  to  thought  nor  to  action. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  once  gave  this  advice,  ''Read much, 
not  many  books."  He  expounded  his  text  by  urging  thoroiigh 
reading  of  the  best  writers.  Some  books  are  worth  reading  a 
half  dozen  times,  and  many  not  at  all. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  boolrB 
of  our  time,  if  we  know  something  thoroughly  concerning  a  few 
great  books  of  the  time.  Even  though  a  young  man  may  have 
few  opportunities  in  the  schools  he  may  become  an  educated 
man.  Let  him  consult  some  educated  man  who  he  knows 
will  be  glad  to  help  him.  Select  books  along  some  serious  line 
of  solid  reading,  and  then  by  a  little  determination  adhere  to  a 
plan  to  read  in  that  line  every  day  for  a  year.  One  will  be  sur- 
prised at  himself  as  he  looks  back  over  the  ground  covered  by 
an  hour  a  day  of  real  work.  He  will  begin  to  find  himself  at 
home  among  thoughtful  men  on  that  subject.  He  will  grow  in 
intellect,  in  self-respect,  and  will  find  himself  related  to  the 
kind  of  men  and  books  that  quicken  thought.  Every  great 
science  is  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  every  other  science. 
"  Read  much,  not  many  books."    Learn  something  well. 

This  habit  of  asking  questions  of  nature,  of  great  books;  the 
^abit  of  looking  through  nature  and  books  for  the  mightj  forces 
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which  explain  nature  and  history,  calls  out  the  reflective  powers 
of  the  soul,  trains  the  man  to  think,  and  he  reaps  his  reward  in 
increased  possessions  and  enjoyments  of  the  best  things. 

The  man  who  is  passive  and  who  reflects  not  at  all  upon 
nature,  man,  God,  or  destiny,  knows  next  to  nothing.  The  man 
who  reflects  little,  knows  little,  and  the  man  who  summons 
himself  to  reflection  that  is  vigorous,  searching,  sustained,  and 
extensive,  knows  much.  Tliis  power  cannot  be  inherited.  It 
cannot  be  put  on  and  taken  off  like  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  a 
power  gained  by  mental  gymnastics.  Swing  the  clubs  of 
reform.  Think!  Race  with  the  swift-footed  ideas  as  they  run 
through  the  course  of  history.  Think!  Wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  politics,  morals,  and  religion.  Think!  Do  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  think,  conclude,  and  act.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
mental  growth  in  a  nutshell. 

The  North  American  Indian  who  lives  in  our  great  West 
does  very  little  thinking;  he  does  not  summon  himself  to  the 
task  of  askirg  and  answering  hard  questions.  He  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  two  mighty  rivers,  and  only  sees  a  promising  pool 
for  fish  to  supply  his  physical  need,  or  a  beautiful  stream  on 
which  to  dream  while  he  floats  his  birch  canoe.  He  sees  upon 
the  prairie  only  the  buffalo  herd,  hears  the  thunder  of  its  wild 
rush,  but  thinks  only  of  buffalo  skins  to  keep  him  warm  when  the 
winter  moons  return.  He  sees  the  mountains,  but  thinks  only 
of  the  wild  turkey  or  the  fallow  deer.  He  does  not  summon  his 
thoughts  to  anything  deeper  or  worthier  than  the  supply  of  his 
physical  necessities.  The  white  man's  mind  acts  upon  this 
scene  in  quite  a  different  way  because  he  has  trained  himself  to 
think.  He  sees  the  same  streams  and  the  same  prairie  and 
buffalo  herd  with  its  stalwart  leader,  but  he  thinks  little  or  not 
at  all  of  fish,  or  birch  canoes,  or  buffalo  meat,  or  skins;  he  sees 
the  promise  of  a  great  city  at  that  favored  center.  He  sees  the 
support  of  teeming  millions  in  the  vast  prairies  which  lie  fat 
and  rich  and  wide  about  him.  He  sees  the  mountains,  but  no 
wild  turkey;  the  fallow  deer  do  not  attract  him,  except  it  may  be 
for  a  passing  moment.    He  sees  in  the  mountains  the  coal  an<f 
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copper,  the  iron,  silver,  and  gold  which  make  civilization  possible 
and  powerful.  What  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
North  American  Indian?  Just  this:  the  white  man  thinks,  ho 
applies  his  mind  to  the  phenomena  about  him,  asks  a  thousand 
questions,  turns  nature  around  and  looks  at  her  on  every  side, 
sees  her  in  manifold  relations,  knows  her,  loves  her,  wooes  her, 
wins  her,  and  what  a  bride  she  becomes  to  him!  We  may  learn 
to  think  by  thinking. '  Ask  questions  and  then  answer  them, 
raise  difficulties  and  then  remove  them. 


^jt^ 
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Thought   Reduces   Labor. 

»   DKI^ 

Prop.  GEORGE  G.  WILSON,  Ph.D.,  of  Brown  University. 


f  f  OW  is  it  that  man  accomplishes  so  much?    Some  animals 
pj     are  larger,  have  more  strength,  can  move  faster,  can  fol- 
1  1     low  a  trail,  may  live  on  land  or  in  water,  do  not  need  so 
tender  nor  so  long  care  in  infancy,  do  not  require  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  many  other  necessities  for  man's  existence. 

Such  being  the  case,  one  might  at  first  think  the  greater 
possibility  of  development  would  be  in  some  other  animal  than 
in  man.  The  ants  work  faithfully ;  the  bees  are  examples  of 
diligence  ;  the  beavers  show  much  intelligence  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  dwellings,  yet  all  these  manifest  practically  the 
same  characteristics,  and  live  the  same  life  generation  after 
generation.  Little  of  the  past  enters  into  their  lives.  Some- 
times the  same  nest,  cave,  or  hole  may  serve  as  the  home  of 
several  generations ;  but  little  of  what  those  preceding  saw, 
knew,  or  did  affects  those  that  come  after. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  most  animals 
is  the  lack  of  thought,  or,  if  there  be  any  well  developed 
thought,  the  lack  of  a  means  of  registering  and  transmitting  it 
to  otliers.  Some  animals  by  instinct  or  foresight  provide  for 
the  future,  yet  oven  these  repeat  the  same  labors  year  after 
year  without  the  application  of  improved  methods. 

How  does  man  gradually  become  superior  to  nature's  forces, 
while  most  animals  fiml  in  them  the  same  obstacles  year  after 
year?  It  is  true  that  God  in  the  beginning  commanded  that 
man  should  be  ''  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
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ovw  fhe  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  mov- 
eth  upon  the  earth."  Here  were  great  forces,  animate  and 
inanimate,  to  be  brought  under  man's  power.  The  labor  of 
primitive  man,  or  of  man  in  uncivilized  countries,  even  now 
brings  little  more  than  food  and  shelter,  and  these  often  of  the 
poorest  sort.  Even  existence  must  often  be  a  struggle.  An 
uncivilized  man's  hardest  labor  may  bring  only  an  extra  fish  op 
two ;  indeed,  his  dreary  round  of  life  may  differ  little,  so  far  as 
civilized  man  can  see,  from  that  of  lower  animals.  A  few  sim- 
ple implements,  a  monosyllabic  language,  a  limited  range  of 
action  and  thought,  usually  characterize  man  in  his  lowest 
stages. 

Yet  it  is  this  power  of  thought  that  gives  him  superiority 
over  other  animals.  His  cunning  plans  entrap  them ;  his  intel- 
ligence shows  him  how  they  may  be  trained  and  used.  Over 
*'  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  *'  the  fowl  of  the  air,"  and  "  the  living 
things  upon  the  earth,"  man  has  obtained  a  measure  of  domin- 
ion ;  even  the  great  whale  has  felt  his  keen  lance.  The  cow, 
the  horse,  the  dog,  and  many  other  animals  serve  him. 

From  the  other  animals  man  differs  greatly  in  his  power 
over  thought.  Through  his  ability  to  express  it  in  language,  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  acts  of  others.  The  thoughts  of 
early  days  were  handed  down  by  tradition.  A  great  step  in 
advance  was  taken  when  thought  was  expressed  by  means  of 
symbols.  These  symbols  were  rude  in  the  beginning,  like  the 
picture  writing  of  ancient  peoples,  or  the  figures  on  Dighton 
Rock. 

When  letters  came  to  be  used,  there  was  a  still  greater  step 
even  though  these  letters  must  be  slowly  written  by  hand,  but 
when  John  Gutenberg,  about  the  year  1450,  showed  the  civil- 
ized world  how  this  labor  might  be  lessened  through  the  use  of 
movable  type,  another  wonderful  advance  was  made.  Man 
was  no  longer  dependent  upon  what  he  could  hear  from  the 
mouth  of  others,  or  upon  the  slow  process  of  recording  thought 
by  hieroglyphics,  or  even  handwriting.  By  printing,  many 
copies  of  a  page  could  be  far  more  easily  made  than  a  single 
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one  formerly  was.  The  thought  of  the  past  could  be  preserved 
with  that  of  the  present.  The  hard  labor  once  needed  was  no 
longer  required  to  make  the  thought  of  one  age  a  basis  for  the 
action  of  another. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  this  preservation  of  thought  of  the 
past  in  books  and  language  of  the  present  reduces  the  labor  of 
man  from  day  to  day.  A  single  table  of  logarithms  abridges 
the  labor  of  mathematical  computation ;  the  nautical  almanac 
greatly  lessens  the  labors  of  the  seafaring  man ;  a  cook  book 
does  the  same  for  the  housekeeper ;  a  single  set  of  rules,  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  some  learned  man,  makes  difficult 
undertakings  easy  for  men  who  but  for  these  rules  would  never 
dare  attempt  such  labor. 

The  compounding  of  many  valuable  substances,  or  even  the 
manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  is  a  simple  labor 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  applied  by 
William  Murdoch  in  1798.  The  labor  of  those  who  have  come 
after  him  has  been  lessened  by  his  thought.  A  library  in  a 
town  or  city  may  contribute  mucli  to  the  progress  of  the  town 
or  city  by  reason  of  the  thought  stored  upon  its  shelves. 

Communication  between  man  and  man  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  through  language  in  the  forms  already  mentioned,  yet 
other  forms  of  expressing  thought  have  been  found  in  modern 
times.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  the  most  marked  ex- 
amples of  such  means. 

Man  has  put  his  thought  in  other  forms  than  spoken,  pic- 
tured, or  written  language.  By  use  of  some  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  he  has  made  other  forces  his  servants.  Carlyle  called 
man  a  *' tool-using  animal."  It  is  through  tools  and  machinery 
that  man  has  been  able  to  multiply  the  efficiency  of  his  labor. 
The  savage  increased  his  power  by  the  use  of  the  rude  stone 
hammer.  Tlie  (nviliz.ed  man  brings  to  his  assistance  the  giant 
steam  hammer  of  the  great  machine  shops  and  foundries.  The 
early  farmers  labored  long  to  do  the  work  of  a  single  mowing 
or  reaping  machine.  The  Massachusetts  shoemaker  of  a  few 
decades  ago  used  but  simple  tools.    Now  the  complicated  ma- 
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chinery  directed  by  a  workman  here  and  there  does  the  work 
of  many  an  olden  shoemaker.  Weaving  is  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  long  process  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
stored  thought  of  Whitney,  Arkwright,  Slater,  and  many  oth- 
ers enters  into  the  production  of  cloth. 

Invention,  the  flower  of  thought,  has  made  possible  what  but 
a  little  while  ago  was  thought  impossible.  Large  populations 
are  supported  on  small  areas,  or  in  sections  formerly  thought 
uninhabitable.  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Stephenson  have 
opened  up  vast  territories,  and  made  their  resources  available. 
Where,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  slowly  moving 
wagon  trains  carried  men  and  supplies  to  the  far  West,  vesti- 
buled  trains,  luxurious  in  appointment,  and  fast  freights,  fifty 
years  later,  perform  the  same  services.  "  Time-and-space-con- 
quering  steam,"  as  Emerson  names  it,  under  the  direction  of 
thought,  has  revolutionized  the  world  of  labor. 

The  application  of  electricity  bids  fair  to  accomplish  even 
greater  wonders  than  steam.  These  are  not  new  forces,  but 
thought  has  harnessed  them  to  do  the  work  of  man.  Years  of 
testing  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  final  discovery  of  the 
best  means  of  governing  force.  The  arc  light  was  known  to 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  from  his  stud}^  of  electricity  in  1813,  but  it 
needed  the  Brush  system  of  1878  to  make  it  practical  for  street 
lighting.  Tlie  incandescent  principle  of  electric  lighting,  long 
known,  awaited  an  Edison  to  make  it  feasible  for  general  pur- 
poses. Edison's  inventions  are  in  no  sense  the  product  of 
chance,  for  he  says,  ''I  never  did  anything  worth  doing,  by 
accident."  In  his  own  words,  his  rule  is,  *' When  I  have  fully 
decided  that  a  result  is  worth  getting,  I  go  ahead  on  it,  and 
make  trial  after  trial  until  it  comes."  Cyrus  W.  Field  .on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  on  the  other, 
worked  long  and  faithfully  before  their  thoughts  were  realized 
in  the  great  Atlantic  cable. 

How  wonderful  these  great  inventions  are,  those  who  live 
in  daily  contact  with  them  hardly  realize.  There  is  needed 
such  a  contrast  as  between  this  and  the  preceding  century,  or 
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as  between  the  conditions  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  coun- 
tries of  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  for  those,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  wondered  at  the  first  telephone,  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  savage  warriors  of  Lobengula,  king  of  the  Matabele, 
when  on  a  visit  of  investigation  in  England.  It  was  not  impos- 
sible for  them  to  believe  that  the  English  could  make  a  machine 
which,  by  some  means,  to  them  mysterious,  might  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  when  one  of  them  at  one  end  of  the  telephone  line 
heard  the  words  of  his  friend  at  the  other  end,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Matabele,  his  wonder  knew  no  bounds. 

Not  alone  has  electricity,  once  so  feared  by  man  in  the  light- 
ning, been  chained  by  the  thought  of  man  and  made  his  serv- 
ant, but  many  other  of  nature's  forces  do  his  will.  Carlyle 
questions  of  powder,  "  The  first  ground  handful  of  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal  drove  Monk  Schwartz's  pestle  through  the 
ceiling  :  what  will  the  last  do  ?  "  Where  man  once  labored  years 
to  produce  but  slight  impressions  upon  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tains, now  by  powder  or  dynamite  the  same  labor  is  done  almost 
in  an  instant.  Hills  are  leveled,  and  through  the  hearts  of 
mountains,  once  considered  impassable,  dynamite  has  opened 
tunnels  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  no  place  in  life  where  thought  will  not 
reduce  labor,  not  only  in  the  mammoth  undertaking,  but  also 
in  the  trivial  daily  duty.  The  schoolboy  hastening  through  his 
essay,  careless  of  moods  and  tenses,  fumbling  several  books  for 
apt  illustrations,  opening  the  middle  of  the  dictionary  for  a 
word  beginning  with  c,  finds  next  day  his  work  must  be  entirely 
rewritten.  To  the  one  who  thoughtfully  plans  the  labor  of  the 
day,  the  tasks  are  easier,  and  both  labor  and  laborer  are  digni- 
fied. As  Emerson  says,  **  No  fate,  save  by  the  victim's  fault,  is 
low." 

Thought  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  property,  since 
it  makes  possible  the  greatest  achievements.  Yet  "  thought  is 
the  property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can 
adequately  place  it."  Applied  thought  accomplishes  far  more 
than  years  of  labor.    As  the  thought-bulk  of  the  world  becomes 
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daily  greater  and  greater,  man  obtains  a  wider  and  wider 
dominion  over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  thus  by  the  application 
of  mind  to  matter  will  he,  in  the  language  of  Carlyle,  **  achieve 
the  final  undisputed  prostration  of  Force  under  Thought,  of 
Animal  courage  under  Spiritual." 
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Rev.  WILLARD  E.  WATERBURY,  B.D. 
Pastor  Belmont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 


/  /  T^OR  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  marvelous  are 
1^  thy  works."  As  I  write,  my  eye  takes  in  the  paper  be- 
K  fore  me,  then  the  various  objects  in  the  room,  in  their 
form,  color,  direction,  and  distance.  I  next  look  from 
my  window  and  see  the  dwellings,  factories,  business  blocks, 
and  church  spires,  and  the  hills  stretching  far  away  into  the  dim 
distance,  while  over  all  the  clouds,  like  phantom  ships,  go  sail- 
ing in  the  sea  of  blue.  All  these  things  I  take  knowledge  of  by 
means  of  a  little  spherical  mechanism  less  than  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  objects  on  my  desk  or  about  the  room  I  may  touch 
and  handle;  the  far-away  hills  with  their  mottled  coverings  of 
forests  and  snow  I  also  touch,  though  not  with  the  hand.  I 
cannot  go  to  them  except  by  a  journey  of  many  hours,  but  I 
open  my  eyes  and  they  are  brought  to  me  on  the  wings  of  light. 
Yes,  I  find  they  have  been  knocking  at  the  curtain  of  my  win- 
dow with  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  and  when  I  close  my  eyes 
for  a  day  dream  they  are  gently  tapping  at  the  closed  portals, 
and  wait  to  reveal  unto  me  their  mingled  majesty  and  beauty. 
Eyes  that  see, — "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  means  of  see- 
ing. To  Newton  and  his  dog  Diamond,  what  a  different 
pair  of  universes! "  And  many  a  man  goes  through  life 
with  open  eyes  indeed,  but  with  a  brain  behind  the  eye  so 
sluggish  that  he  sees  little  more  than  does  the  dumb  brute  by 
his  side.  The  eye  is,  after  all,  but  an  instrument  of  the  brain, 
and  what  we  urge  is  that  the  brain  be  taught  to  use  with  more 
skill  this  delicate  mechanism.  We  need  educated  eyes,  trained 
powers  of  perception  and  reproduction.     Walk  through  the 
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streets  of  the  city  with  a  companion^  look  at  the  same  show 
window  for  an  instant,  and  then  ascertain  which  can  give  the 
fuller  account  of  what  he  has  seen.  The  eye  is  capable  of 
being  trained  to  a  process  of  instantaneous  photography,  which 
will  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  possessor. 

As  children  we  begin  with  laboriously  grasping  a  word  at  a 
time  in  silent  reading,  and  some  never  get  beyond  that  stage; 
others  gain  power  to  read  a  line  at  a  time;  still  others  are 
known  to  have  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  grasp  the 
thoughts  expressed  on  an  ordinary  book  page  at  '^wo  or  three 
glances.  These  readers  are  not  necessarily  superficial,  nor 
indeed  do  they  always  read  at  this  rate,  any  more  than  one 
who  is  swift  of  foot  always  runs.  But  we  have  possibilities  of 
development,  which,  if  brought  out,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
sum  total  of  our  worth. 

The  difference  between  the  success  of  this  one  and  the 
failure  of  that  one,  is  often  simply  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  One 
sees  and  seizes  that  at  which  the  other  but  idly  glances.  The 
successful  man  indeed  sees  more  than  the  facts  or  objects 
which  come  under  his  notice.  He  sees  them  as  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity which  wait  to  be  pushed  open  and  give  him  access  to 
something  better  beyond.  In  reading  the  lives  of  inventors 
and  discoverers  we  often  come  to  this  expression,  **He  noticed 
that —  "  and  then  follows  the  account  of  how  some  commonplace 
thing,  which  others  had  repeatedly  passed  around  or  stumbled 
over,  became  his  stepping-stone  to  success. 

The  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  Captain 
J.  B.  Eads  is  a  case  to  the  point.  The  great  river  is  constantly 
bringing  down  great  quantities  of  sand  and  mud,  which  grad- 
ually fill  up  the  mouths  of  the  stream.  The  sand  bar  thus 
formed  had  so  increased  that  it  finally  blocked  up  the  passage 
to  such  an  extent  that  large  and  heavily  loaded  ships  could 
pass  over  it  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  On  one  occasion 
over  fifty  vessels  were  seen  lying  north  of  the  bar,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  sea.  Sometimes  they  were  delayed  for 
days  or  even  weeks,  and  were  obliged  to  be  at  great  expense 
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for  steam  tugboats  to  haul  them  through.  The  national 
government  and  the  state  of  Louisiana  had  expended  millions 
of  money  trying  to 'remove  the  obstruction,  with  but  partial 
and  poor  success.  Captain  Eads  noticed  that  where  the  river 
was  narrow  the  current  was  strong,  and  so  deposited  but  little 
mud  to  fill  up  the  channel,  and  he  was  convinced  that  by  build- 
ing new  banks  on  each  side  near  the  moufti  of  the  river,  thus 
narrowing  and  greatly  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  stream, 
the  mud  and  sand  would  be  swept  out  to  sea.  And  then  if  the 
bar  were  dredged  out  it  would  not  form  again. 

Congress  was  slow  to  give  consent  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment, as  nearly  all  the  civil  and  military  engineers  opposed  it. 
But  finally  permission  was  given  and  Captain  Eads  set  about 
his  task,  and  in  four  years  what  he  had  seen  in  possibility 
others  saw  in  realization,  so  that  now  large  ocean  steamers 
pass  up  to  New  Orleans  or  out  to  sea  without  difficulty.  Two 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  are  thus  saved,  and  the  commercial 
importance  of  New  Orleans  has  been  greatly  increased. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  discoveries  and  inventions  are 
ordinarily  the  result  of  chance.  We  are  correct  in  saying  of 
discoverers  and  inventors,  "they  noticed," but  we  should  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  saying,  **they  happened  to  notice."  They 
noticed  because  they  had  cultivated  their  pow^ers  of  observa- 
tion, they  had  eyes  that  saw.  What  seemed  a  stroke  of  luck  to 
their  fellows  was  in  fact  a  result  of  pluck  in  going  through  the 
world  with  eyes  open  rather  than  sauntering  on  in  dreamy 
idleness.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  worked  out  the  statement  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  discovered  that  the  same  force  that 
caused  the  apple  to  fall  from  the  tree  in  his  mother's  orchard 
kept  the  moon  in  its  orbit.  Other  men  had  seen  apples  fall  and 
the  moon  move  onward  in  the  heavens,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
see  the  connection  between  them.  While  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  he  was  so  close  a  student  that  he  often  sat  up  the 
entire  night  working  on  some  difficult  mathematical  problem, 
and  in  the  morning  would  seem  to  be  as  much  refreshed  with 
his  success  as  though  the  hours  had  been  given  to  sleep.    It 
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was  in  the  summer  of  1665,  while  at  home,  that,  seated  in  the 
orchard  and  seeing  the  ripe  fruit  drop,  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
profound  meditations  on  the  nature  of  the  force  which  caused 
it  to  fall.  The  train  of  thought  seemed  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  this:  1.  These  apples  fall  in  a  direct  line  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth.  The  same  force  causes  a  cannon  ball 
to  curve  toward  the  same  point.  Everything  in  the  world  is 
drawn  and  held  by  it.  2.  If  these  apples  fell  from  a  tree  half 
a  mile  high  they  would  not  the  less  seek  the  earth's  center. 
3.  Suppose  an  apple  should  fall  from  the  moon— then  "what? 
He  saw  that  the  movement  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  around  the 
earth  is  really  a  constant  falling  toward  the  earth;  that  it  is 
constantly  drawn  by  the  earth  from  a  straight  line  in  which  it 
would  move  by  its  own  momentum,  were  it  not  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth.  But  not  imtil  1682  did  he  complete  the 
problem,  and  give  to  the  world  the  solution. 

For  true  success  there  must  be  not  only  the  general  powers 
of  observation,  but  a  specialized  training  of  those  powers,  so 
that  we  shall  be  searching  for  our  specialty.  Yonder  stand 
three  men  upon  a  hilltop.  The  first  is  a  dealer  in  real  estate. 
His  trained  eye  enables  him  to  estimate  the  fertility  of  those 
broad  acres  in  the  valley,  and  the  value  of  those  forest-covered 
slopes,  or  the  possibilities  of  making  the  sightly  eminence  upon 
which  they  stand  a  suburban  settlement,  where  men  may  build 
homes  away  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  city.  The  next 
is  a  geologist.  His  eye  takes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  rock 
formations,  the  scattered  bowlders,  the  outlines  of  hills  and 
valleys  and  courses  of  rivers,  and  he  sees  how  through 
unmeasured  ages  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  bringing  to  its 
present  form  the  region  of  country  which  is  spread  out  at  his 
feet.  The  third  is  a  painter.  For  the  possibilities  and  utilities 
of  the  valleys  and  hillsides,  or  the  processes  by  which  they 
came  to  their  present  form,  he  cares  but  little.  He  looks  with 
an  artist's  eye,  and  his  soul  swells  with  an  artist's  joy,  and  he 
longs  to  capture  for  his  canvas  these  valleys  of  verdure,  the 
river  which  like  a  silver  ribbon  oeemB  carelessly  thrown  down 
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among  the  green,  the  wooded  hills  which  rise  one  behind 
another  and  grow  blue  in  the  distance,  the  white  houses  away 
up  the  valley  yonder,  which  seem  like  scattered  pearis  in  a 
setting  of  emerald,  and  the  hazy  sky  which  throws  a  veil  of 
dreamy  softness  over  the  whole  landscape.  Each  of  these  men 
has  eyes  that  see,  but  the  eyes  of  each  have  been  differently 
trained,  and  so  each  sees  his  specialty. 

The  true  poet  must  have  eyes  that  see.  He  is  more  than  a 
maker  of  rhymes  and  meters.  He  must  see  and  show  to  us 
what  ordinary  eyes  have  not  detected.  For  example,  one  of 
our  poets,  in  giving  a  picture  of  the  Netherlands,  writes: 

'*  The  sails  of  windmills  sink  and  soar 
Like  wings  of  sea-gulls  on  the  shore/' 

and  we  are  thrilled  with  the  aptness  of  the  comparison.  Of 
the  Lighthouse  ho  says: 

"  It  sees  the  ocean  to  its  bosom  clasp 

The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  the  kiss  of  peace; 
It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their  grasp, 

And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a  fleece. 
The  startled  waves  leap  over  it ;  the  storm 

Smites  it  with  the  scourges  of  the  rain, 
And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane.** 

The  incoming  tide  and  the  plashing  waves  are  fittingly  called 
the  "clasp,"  and  ** kiss  of  peace."  The  white  fleece  of  foam 
from  which  the  waters  are  shaken  out  and  fall  back,  we  also 
sec  after  the  poet  has  shown  it  to  us.  The  **  startled  waves" 
leaping  over  the  barriers  at  the  shore  we  recall,  and  we 
remember  that  they  came  rushing  in  swifter  than  the  wind,  as 
though  seeking  to  escape  from  some  pursuing  enemy.  The 
"scourges  of  the  rain  "picture  the  many  lashes,  each  numer- 
ously loaded  and  all  wielded  by  the  wrathful  wind.  And  when 
this  does  not  avail,  the  wind,  which  has  now  become  a  hurri- 
cane, presses  its  mighty  shoulders  against  the  tower  of  stone^ 
causing  it  to  quiver  indeed,  but  not  to  yield. 
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We  usually  find  what  we  search  for.  He  who  is  looking 
for  evil  motives  and  deeds  in  his  fellow  men  will  be  quite  likely 
to  find  them.  And  some  seem  to  make  this  their  wretched 
specialty.  They  pride  themselves  on  their  insight  into  human 
nature,  but  for  any  good  they  do  you  will  look  in  vain,  they 
are  detectives  rather  than  physicians.  There  should  be  a  care 
not  to  develop  the  eyes  to  see  evil,  since  we  inevitably  become 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  that  which  we  have  as  the 
object  of  our  attention.  A  man's  object  in  life  will  surely  bend 
and  mold  him  into  conformity  to  itself.  An  old  whaler  said 
that  he  had  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  sailed  the  seas  for 
the  capture  of  sperm  whales,  and  he  supposed  his  heart  would 
be  found  by  a  post  mortem  examination  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
whale. 

While  we  should  not  be  searching  for  sin,  we  should 
train  our  eyes  to  see  danger  signals,  and  make  sure  that  we 
have  not  become  morally  color-blind.  It  seems  strange  that 
some  persons  should  be  unable  to  distinguish  red  from  green. 
Dalton  could  see  in  the  solar  spectrum  only  two  colors,  blue 
and  yellow,  and  having  once  dropped  a  piece  of  red  sealing- 
wax  in  the  grass,  he  could  not  distinguish  it  by  its  color.  Dr. 
Mitchell  mentions  a  naval  oflBcer  who  chose  a  blue  coat  and  red 
waistcoat,  believing  them  to  be  of  the  same  color.  Color 
blindness  is  usually  in  relation  to  red,  and  yet  red  is  the 
universal  danger  signal.  Young  people  often  say,  *'I  can't  see 
the  harm  of  tins  or  the  wrong  in  that,"  and,  refusing  to  take 
the  word  of  others  that  the  signal  shows  red  and  indicates 
danger,  they  rush  on  to  ruin. 

As  color  blindness  is  the  occasion  of  many  wrecks  and  ruins, 
so  nearsightedness  is  the  cause  of  many  sad  failures.  The 
trained  eye  of  the  sailor  will  detect  a  sail  out  on  the  horizon, 
when  a  landsman  would  see  but  the  meeting  of  sea  and  sky. 
The  eye  should  be  trained  to  long  distance  seeing,  for  often  we 
must  pass  through  defeat  to  victory.  Temporary  loss  may  be 
the  gateway  to  permanent  gain.  In  most  enterprises  there  is 
at  first  a  necessary  sinking  of  some  capital,  but  this  becomes 
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the  out-of -sight  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  may 
be  solidly  reared.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, look  ahead,  often  a  long  way  ahead.  They  have  eyes 
that  see.  The  chess  or  checker  player  who  sees  but  one  move 
ahead  will  seldom  win  unless  he  plays  with  another  who  is 
equally  stupid. 

But  finally  in  all  our  seeing  and  seeking  let  the  object  be  a 
noble  and  worthy  one.  I  have  read  of  a  man  who  found  a 
valuable  gold  piece,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  walked  with 
eyes  upon  the  ground  searching  for  gold  pieces.  He  would  not 
lift  his  eyes,  lest  he  should  overlook  some  money  lying  in  his 
path.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  did  ^nd  several  pieces,  but 
meanwhile  his  soul  was  becoming  narrower  and  more  sordid. 
He  saw  not  the  blue  skies,  the  fleecy  clouds,  the  rainbow  arch, 
the  stars  brighter  than  gold,  the  crescent  or  full-orbed  moon. 
He  had  eyes  to  see,  but  better  far  for  his  soul  had  he  been 
blind.  I  read  of  the  great  leader  and  law-giver  Moses,  **He 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  And  more  than  we 
need  the  power  to  find  gold  dollars  or  eagles,  or  to  see  stars 
and  moon  and  sun,  do  we  need  to  have  this  promise  as  our 
possession:  **  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty; 
they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off." 
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WILLIAM  C.  KING,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  true  value  of  an  idea  is  beyond  the  power  of  computa- 
tion. The  world  is  not  governed  by  gold,  but  by  ideas. 
The  man  who  works  without  ideas  becomes  a  mere 
machine,  stupid  and  void  of  either  mental  or  physical  growth. 
The  man  whose  mind  is  kept  in  a  condition  of  healthy  activity, 
becomes  an  intellectual  power.  He  is  constantly  evolving 
ideas  which  are  of  value  to  himself  and  the  world. 

Gutenberg  was  a  young  man  whose  mind  was  active.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  laborious  and  diflScult  task  of  producing 
manuscript  volumes.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  movable 
type  and  thus  of  making  books  by  printing  instead  of  by 
the  slow  process  of  writing.  As  we  look  upon  the  vast  prod- 
uct of  the  printing  press,  and  consider  the  immeasurable  in- 
fluence it  has  exerted  for  four  centuries,  who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  this  one  idea?  If  it  had  remained  in  the  closet  of  dark- 
ness hidden  from  the  world,  the  common  people  of  the  present 
generation  would  be  but  slightly,  if  any,  emerged  from  the 
intellectual  night  which  had  hitherto  enveloped  them.  Guten- 
berg was  a  thinking  man.  He  communicated  his  ideas  to 
his  wife  and  received  from  her  a  smile  of  approval  and 
encouragement.  He  at  once  began  to  put  his  idea  into  tangible 
form,  and,  as  a  result,  we  to-day  have  the  art  of  printing  with 
a  wide  diffusion  of  its  products,  and  consequent  intellectual 
stimulus  and  influence  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  idea  of  bridling  the  electric  current  and  sending  it 
across  the  continent  and  around  the  world  at  a  speed  of  light- 
ning, freighted  with  thought  and  intelligence,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  computation  in  point  of  value  to  the  world. 
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To-day  we  sit  in  our  office  and  audibly  speak  with  persons  a 
thousand  miles  distant,  recognizing  their  voices  as  distinctly  as 
though  in  the  same  room.  If  the  idea  of  the  electric  current 
for  conveying  sound  had  never  been  put  into  practical  use, 
what  a  loss  the  world  would  have  sustained! 

James  Watt  little  realized  the  value  of  an  idea  as  he  was 
experimenting  with  his  mother's  teakettle.  Had  the  power  of 
steam  never  been  developed,  we  should  doubtless  still  be  trav- 
eling  by  the  old  stage  coach  and  on  horseback.  What  a  blessing 
has  come  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  world  through  the  idea  of 
the  sewing  machine,  conceived  by  Elias  Howe!  Although  he 
became  almost  swamped  in  the  mire  of  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements, he  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose; 
every  obstacle  was  trampled  under  the  ponderous  foot  of  deter- 
mination, and  the  result  is  known  to  the  civilized  world. 

The  wonderful  advances  made  in  mechanical  devices  and 
in  science  are  the  result  of  ideas.  Men  have  studied,  wrought, 
and  labored  diligently  to  reduce  these  ideas  to  practical  use. 
As  a  result  we  see  on  every  hand  the  gigantic  strides  of  im- 
provement and  progress.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
there  greater  incentive  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  their 
application  to  practical  use  than  in  our  own  country. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  and  improvement  are  by 
no  means  exhausted.  We  have  scarcely  read  through  the 
primer  of  inventive  genius.  In  every  department  of  life's 
activities  large  rewards  are  offered  for  ideas. 

What  is  your  occupation  or  particular  line  of  work?  Is  there 
not  some  part  of  your  daily  toil  which  could  be  simplified  and 
its  accomplishment  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  an  idea? 

The  worth  of  an  idea  should  be  apprehended  by  every  young 
man  and  woman,  as  an  appreciation  of  its  value  will  exert  a 
strongly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  choice  of  occupation^ 
companions,  and  books. 

Seek  to  gain  ideas  from  others  and  to  develop  them  from 
your  own  resources.  Their  possession  and  use  will  make  you 
wise  to  know  and  to  do. 
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BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER,  Ph.D. 
President  University  of  California. 


*  M  .  T  H AT  does,  what  knows,  what  is  ;  three  souls,  one  man,** 
lAl  so  the  doctrine  of  John  reads  in  the  words  of  Brown- 
^  ing.  Doing,  knowing,  being;  action,  intelligence, 
character;  these  three  are  the  trinity  of  life,  and  how  can  either 
be  spared?  The  mere  knowing  of  things  does  not  make  charac- 
ter, any  more  than  the  rules  and  canons  df  an  art  make  skill. 
Acquaintance  with  the  conventionalities  of  society  does  not 
make  a  gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  busyness  is  not 
being.  Bare  locomotion  does  not  generate  soul  power.  The 
restlessness  of  the  house  fly  yields,  we  suspect,  no  fruit,  either 
in  knowledge  or  wisdom.  Character  is  begotten  of  intelligent 
acts.  It  is  the  resultant  of  choices.  What  we  are  at  any  time 
is  the  product  of  all  our  deliberate  acts.  We  are  what  we  have 
done.  Every  single  act  of  the  will  yields  its  insensible  but  none 
the  less  certain  contribution  to  the  sum  of  character.  Elevation  of 
moral  character  comes  only  through  the  furnace  fires  of  moral 
testing  and  struggle.  The  ha  If -reformed  pickpocket,  who,  on 
seeing  a  handy  purse  in  the  outside  pocket  of  his  neighbor  on  a 
street  car,  prayed  for  strength,  and  changed  his  seat,  made  a 
gain  of  strength  thereby.  He  could  have  made  greater  by  sit- 
ting it  out. 

The  supreme  end  of  life  is  not  found  in  knowing  or  in  being. 
That  were  selfishness.  The  possession  of  character  or  knowl- 
edge is  no  end  in  itself.  Character  that  does  not  act  is  dead. 
Action  is  its  oxygen.  The  death  is  by  asphyxiation.  Knowl- 
edge that  does  not  take  shape  in  deeds,  that  does  not  apply 
itself  to  life,  that  does  not  take  the  life-form,  is  rubbish.    Be* 
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tween  true  learning  and  pedantry  there  is  a  deep  gulf  fixed. 
The  one  has  a  purpose  with  reference  to  the  life  of  man,  and  is 
transmutable  into  acts;  the  other  is  an  end  to  itself,  is  selfish, 
and  takes  hold  on  death. 

The  supreme  end  of  life  is  not  found  in  knowing  or  in  being, 
but  in  putting  knowledge  and  being  into  action.  Personality  is 
the  active  form  of  being.  Herein  lies  the  contrast  between 
Christianity  and  the  great  Hindoo  religions.  Christianity  looks 
to  the  development  of  personalities, — personalities  that  live  and 
act  the  beneficent  life  of  God,  and  so  become  the  sons  of  God. 
The  Hindoo  religions  look  to  the  annulment  of  personality. 
Life  is  all  sorrow.  Desire,  effort,  action,  is  the  great  sin. 
Release  from  personality  and  absorption  into  the  world-all  is 
the  true  salvation.  The  one  is  the  religion  of  optimism  and 
action,  the  other  of  pessimism  and  quietism. 

How  natural  it  is  to  convince  one's  self  that  this  is  a  per- 
verse and  hopeless  world,  and  to  slirink  back  into  quiet  with 
one's  self,  and  let  things  drift.  Tlie  dubious  man  is  seldom  a 
man  of  action.  He  will  criticise  the  action  of  other  people 
freely,  but  he  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  action  upon 
himself.  In  council  he  will  evolve  a  dozen  reasons  against  a 
proposed  plan,  but  will  not  formulate  a  substitute.-  His  work 
all  goes  into  the  breeching  and  not  into  the  traces.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  men  of  hope,  of  outlook, — the  optimists, — who  act. 
Action  is  creative,  and  the  motive  power  of  creation  is  faith. 

Distrust,  then,  is  the  first  ground  of  inaction,  and  the  second 
is  like  unto  it, —  cowardice.  How  we  stand  shivering  and 
dawdling  before  the  bath,  afraid  to  take  the  plunge.  Action 
involves  responsibility.  Assuming  responsibility  is  bravery. 
The  heroes,  the  great  leaders  of  men,  are  the  men  who  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  action.  The  world  is 
always  waiting  for  men  to  lead  it,  men  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  are  willing  to  select  a  course  of  action,  take 
the  risk,  and  start  upon  it.  The  men  who  forever  stand  count- 
ing the  cost  and  estimating  the  disgrace  of  failure,  they  cannot 
be  leaders.    They  are  cowards. 
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Cowardice  is  the  second  ground  of  inaction,  and  the  third  it 
akin  to  it,— moral  laziness.  The  will  is  weak.  The  fuse  goes 
out  before  it  reaches  the  charge.  The  case  was  clear,  the 
opportunity  apparent,  but  the  will  would  not  act.  Knowledge 
would  not  transmute  itself  into  action.  ''  A  little  more  sleep,  a 
little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.** 
Half  the  sloth  is  moral  sloth.  More  men  fail  through  debility 
of  will  than  through  intellectual  or  physical  debility.  Force 
and  energy  are  largely  matters  of  the  will. 

Another  ground  of  inaction  is  confusion  of  purpose.  Men  do 
not  think  the  matter  through.  They  do  not  grasp  the  essentials 
of  the  situation.  They  wallow  in  its  details.  They  fail  to 
gather  all  the  conditions  within  a  single  field  of  vision,  so  that 
perspective  is  possible.  Various  possibilities  of  action  stand  in 
confused  conflict.  The  mind  is  a  jumble.  Now  one  course, 
now  another,  seems  good.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  know 
what  he  wants.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
Conflicting  and  unsteady  purposes  throttle  action. 

Elaborate  theorizing  often  proves  in  practical  life  a  check 
upon  action.  Tlieorizing  becomes  an  end  to  itself.  It  affords 
in  itself  a  distinct  satisfaction,  especially  when  the  theorizer  is 
not  troubled  with  any  responsibility  for  their  enactment,  or 
with  any  relation  to  the  actual  vulgar  state  of  things  in  life. 
Some  minds  are  natural  generators  of  schemes  and  theories. 
There  is  steam  enough  in  the  boiler,  but  it  never  goes  to  the 
cylinder.  It  never  makes  the  wheels  go  round.  So  it  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  explosion  and  ruin  or  of  the  safety- 
valve  and  waste.    Generally  it  is  the  latter. 

Thoup^ht  that  is  to  ^o  into  action  must  know  life.  Theolo- 
gies that  are  constructed  in  seclusion  from  life  are  not  likely  to 
touch  life.  They  can  be  rehearsed  and  defended  and  subscribed 
to,  but  men  do  not  usually  live  by  them  or  die  by  them. 

The  best  test  of  a  theory  or  an  idea  is  to  put  it  into  practice. 
If  you  are  convinced  that  political  conditions  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  have  an  ideal  of  a  better  way  in  mind,  do  not 
think  you  are  justified  in  hiding  your  ideal  in  a  napkin  and 
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yourself  in  a  monastery.  Do  something.  Attend  the  caucuses. 
Go  there  with  a  plan  of  action.  Organize  support  for  your 
idea.  Push  for  nomination  and  election  men  who  represent 
your  idea.  Secure  a  place  on  a  political  committee.  Propose  a 
definite  plan.  Do  not  spend  yourself  in  criticism  of  what  other 
people  are  doing.  Do  sometliing.  One  chief  reason  why  poli- 
tics are  what  they  are  is  that  the  people  who  have  the  higher 
ideals  prefer  to  put  them  into  laments  rather  than  into  action, 
and  people  who  have  low  ideals  put  them  into  action  rather 
than  into  laments. 

Put  your  ideas  into  practice.     It  is  better  for  the  ideas. 
That  is  what  they  were  intended  for.    Exercisers  their  hygiene. 
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„—-«—* ^^^^ »    aw  " 

Hon.  CYRUS  G.  LUCE,  Ex-Govemor  of  Michigan. 


THERE  is  no  teacher  so  wise  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
There  is  no  model  so  perfect.  There  is  no  other  example 
that  can  be  so  safely  and  profitably  followed.  In  every 
movement  of  the  entire  universe,  the  importance  of  punctual- 
ity is  taught.  He  who  knows  all  things,  and  controls  all  things, 
is  so  observant  of  its  necessity  that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  as  well 
as  the  earth,  move  on,  each  in  its  own  orbit,  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  once  being  behind  time  for  a  single  moment.  So 
punctual  and  accurate  is  nature's  machinery,  so  prompt  is  the 
engineer,  that  astronomers  can  determine  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  eclipses  that  will  occur,  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  But  none  can  calculate  the  consequences  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  on  time. 

Reliability  and  punctuality  furnish  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  creation  rests.  So  far  as  the 
plans  of  the  Creator  relate  to  the  world  in  wliich  we  live,  they 
are  centered  in  the  population  that  have  in  the  past,  do  now, 
and  shall  in  the  future  inhabit  the  earth.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  highest  purposes  of  life,  rules  must  be  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  conduct,  and  when  good  rules  are  once  adopted 
thoy  nmst  be  adhered  to  with  religious  fidelity. 

While  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  individual  are 
so  small  when  compared  to  those  wliich  affect  the  whole  creation 
that  they  are  scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  every 
vno,  no  matter  how  humble,  has  functions  to  perform  that 
aflFect  not  only  one's  self,  but  one's  associates.  Punctuality  on  the 
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part  of  a  boy  or  girl  when  first  attending  school  adds  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  profit  of  all  who  attend  in  the  same  room. 
The  laggard  who  enters  the  schoolroom  late  not  only  suffers  a 
personal  loss,  but  infiicts  a  wrong  upon  the  teacher  and  entire 
school.  This  is  just  as  true  as  it  would  be  if  some  little  star 
should  be  tardy  in  its  movements,  thus  throwing  the  entire 
universe  at  least  into  temporary  confusion.  Very  early  in  life 
we  form  habits  good  or  bad  which  go  with  us  to  the  end.  The 
habit  of  being  behind  time  in  entering  the  schoolroom,  unless 
broken  off  by  a  determined  purpose  and  firm  will,  will  affect 
life's  work  all  along  the  years.  There  is  no  line  of  life  work 
where  punctuality  is  not  a  necessity.  However  lofty  may  be  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  individuals,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  they  cannot  be  realized  without  this  cardinal  virtue. 

The  men  whose  names  adorn  and  honor  the  pages  of  history 
have  been  renowned  for  the  possession  of  this  one  trait  of 
character  as  much  as  or  more  than  for  any  other.  On  time,  on 
time,  has  been  their  motto  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  career.  But  we  need  not  look  alone  to  the  lives  of  the 
distinguished.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser  not  to  do  so,  for  but  very  few 
live  the  lives  of  the  distinguished,  and  even  these  few  need  no 
prompting ;  they  understand  the  importance  of  punctuality.  In 
everyday  life  it  is  just  as  essential.  The  clerk  in  the  store, 
bank,  or  commission  office  will  never  rise  or  become  a  necessity 
to  his  employers  unless  he  is  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

On  time  !  on  time  !  This  must  become  a  part  of  his  very  life. 
Unless  he  does  this,  upon  him  neither  his  employers  nor  their 
customers  can  rely.  And  the  rule  that  applies  to  the  employee 
must  be  well  learned  and  practiced  by  the  employer.  The  bank 
whose  doors  do  not  open  pronaptly  at  the  accustomed  hour  is 
heralded  as  a  broken  bank.  A  minute  late  casts  suspicions  ; 
five  minutes  late  and  a  bank  failure  is  announced,  and  all  of  its 
attendant  evils  afflict  the  community. 

The  same  rule,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  though  not  so 
forcibly  illustrated,  applies  to  all  the  callings  in  which  men  are 
engaged.    The  farmer  sometimes  acts  as  if  he  thought  that  his 
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calling  was  exempt  from  an  application  of  this  unerring  rule 
that  applies  to  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  no  greater 
mistake  ever  entered  the  head  of  mortal  man.  The  farmer  is 
engaged  in  the  most  important  occupation  known  to  the  head 
or  hand  of  man.  Upon  the  products  of  the  soil  all  rely  for  their 
anticipated  prosperity.  If  the  farmer  does  not  lay  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation,  other  structures  beside  his  own  must 
crumble  and  fall,  and  to  fill  the  demands  that  are  properly  made 
upon  him,  he,  like  the  great  stars,  must  be  punctual  in  the  orbit 
allotted  to  him  in  nature's  economy.  He  must  plow,  plant,  and 
cultivate  on  time,  or  the  burdens  imposed  upon  him  at  harvest 
time  will  be  light  indeed,  and  thus  will  be  destroyed  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  edifice  that  sustains  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  trade  throughout  the  world.  No  more  important 
lesson  can  be  taught  to  the  farmer's  boy  than  is  found  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  successful,  practical  farmer.  Every  hour 
presents  an  object  lesson.  Every  year  many  of  these  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  close  observer,  and  the  central  idea 
of  all  these  is  found  in  the  two  words,  thoroughness  and  piinc- 
tuality.  Without  tliis  virtue,  a  high  permanent  success  seldom 
comes  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Hence  farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
can  learn  that  they  and  their  business  prove  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  affects  men  in  all  other  legitimate  occu- 
pations. Punctuality  for  them  means  not  only  greater  pros- 
perity, but  lighter  labors,  and  more  leisure,  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  social  enjoyments,  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, fewer  failures,  heavier  crops,  and  frequently  better  prices. 
Boys  on  the  farm,  be  punctual,  and  prosperous  and  happy  as  a 
result.  A  good  lesson  in  punctuality  is  taught  to  all  men  by  the 
news  gatherers  for  daily  papers.  The  fierce  competition  between 
publishers,  and  their  keen  anxiety  to  be  the  first  to  promulgate 
and  scatter  broadcast  important  events,  induce  them  to  employ 
none  as  reporters  but  the  most  prompt  and  punctual  men  in  the 
market.  These  men  will  chase  a  phantom  as  well  ap  a  reality. 
They  will  face  the  winter's  cold,  and  the  summer's  heat.  If  a 
burglary  is  committed,  they  are  there.     If  rumors  of  a  murder 
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reach  their  ears,  no  night  is  so  dark,  no  danger  so  great,  as  to 
deter  them  from  a  punctual  appearance  on  the  spot,  and,  as  a 
reward  to  the  one  who  shall  first  reach  any  scene  of  disaster, 
a  rise  in  salary  is  a  certainty,  while  the  laggard  loses  his 
place.  These  men  in  the  prosecution  of  their  calling  teach  les* 
sons  that  should  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all. 
Their  success  as  well  as  failures  ought  to  stimulate  to  activity 
all  young  men  everywhere.  With  them  punctuality  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  But  how  to  be  punctual  is  a  question  that  con- 
fronts all,  and  torments  many.  In  response  to  chiding  or 
prompting,  the  most  common  reply  or  excuse  is,  "  I  had  no  time." 
The  close  observer  of  men  and  things  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  those  who  perform  the  greatest  tasks  who  are  the  most 
punctual,  and  it  is  they  who  do  the  least  who  the  most  fre- 
quently disregard  all  rules  relating  to  punctuality.  The  men 
who  do  the  most  seem  to  have  more  time  to  assume  new  duties. 
The  hardest  worker  of  the  present  century  was  Horace  Greeley. 
From  1840  to  1870  he  was  the  great  editor  of  the  greatest  news- 
paper of  the  times.  He  wrote  longer  and  stronger  editorials  than 
any  other  writer  during  all  these  years.  Still  he  was,  or  always 
seemed  to  be,  ready  to  do  an  unlimited  amount  of  outside  work. 
He  traveled  abroad,  and  he  compassed  our  own  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  He  lectured  in  scores  of  places,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  wrote  and  published  a  large  volume  on  "  What  I 
know  about  farming,"  and  later  he  wrote  and  published  two 
large  volumes  upon  the  "American  Conflict."  All  this  time 
he  was  discharging  the  exacting  duties  that  devolved  upon 
the  editor  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper. How  did  he  perform  all  of  these  herculean  tasks  is 
a  question  that  comes  home  to  all  of  us.  The  answer  is  found 
largely  in  the  fact  that  he  was  always  punctual.  He  not  only 
practiced  this  virtue,  but  enforced  it  upon  his  employees,  and 
others  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Again,  he  was  method- 
ical; this  is  a  twin  brother  to  punctuality.  Without  this 
men  cannot  achieve  great  victories  over  obstacles,  nor  climb 
high  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  fortune,  and  honor.    In  order  to  be 
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punctual,  one  must  be  methodical.  Just  so  much  time  must  be 
allotted  to  a  discharge  of  the  various  duties  assumed.  Failure 
is  stamped  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  pernuts  his  work  to  chase 
him  during  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  of  a  life- 
time. This  is  especially  true  of  one  who  undertakes  to  do  much 
in  the  world.  Just  a  little  may  be  accomplished  without  method. 
We  should  all  be  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  do  much,  not 
a  little,  with  life's  opportunities.  The  misfortunes  which  arise 
through  want  of  method  and  punctuality  are  recorded  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  world's  history.  For  the  want  of  it,  bat- 
tles have  been  lost,  and  national  banners  have  trailed  in  the 
dust.  Both  history  and  observation  bring  to  our  attention  the 
awful  results  of  being  a  moment  too  late.  The  opportunity 
comes  and  passes  by,  never  to  return.  We  may  grieve  over  the 
fatal  consequences  that  flow  from  our  want  of  punctuality. 
We  reflect  upon  the  failure  of  darling  objects,  but  are,  when  too 
late,  powerless  to  avert  the  disaster.  Of  all  the  men  on  earth 
who  should  in  season  and  out  of  season  be  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  it  is  the  men  who  run  the  trains  over  the 
bands  of  steel  that  checker  this  whole  country  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  The  remorse  and 
anguish  which  often  follow  as  a  result  of  being  one  moment 
too  late  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  as  engineer  on  a  railroad 
locomotive  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  As  these  words  are 
penned,  there  comes  back  to  us  fresh  recollections  of  fearful 
disasters  that  recently  occurred  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  It 
was  during  the  height  of  travel  to  and  from  the  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  that  a  train  heavily  loaded  with  excursionists  from 
the  fair  was  standing  en  the  main  track  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
when  another  equally  heavily  loaded  train  overtook  the  first 
section,  wrecked  two  cars,  and  killed  fourteen  human  beings. 
The  engineer  applied  the  brakes  one  moment  too  late.  A  fast 
express  was  hurrying  to  Chicago  over  the  Wabash  road.  A 
freight  train  was  side  tracked  at  a  small  station  in  Indiana.  The 
brakeman  was  thirty  seconds  too  late  in  turning  the  switch. 
The  rapidly  moving  passenger  train  crashed  into  the  freight, 
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and  precious  human  lives  were  lost.  Later  and  sadder  was  an 
accident  that  occurred  at  Battle  Creek^  on  the  Chicago  and 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  engineer  was  two  minutes  too  late 
in  stopping  his  train.  As  a  result  twenty-seven  valuable  lives 
were  lost ;  communities  were  shocked ;  mourning  was  carried 
into  many  a  household.  The  engineer  suffers  in  sadness  and 
sorrow,  and  all  of  this  because  he  did  not  promptly  and 
punctually  obey  orders.  We  will  not  harrow  the  reader  with 
further  recitals.  These  are  only  given  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  being  punctual.  Yet  less  painful  and  important 
results  come  home  to  all  of  us  as  we  review  the  experiences  and 
observations  of  a  lifetime,  and  we  think  if  we  had  been  there 
on  time,  it  might  have  been  different. 

''  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  *  It  might  have  been  I  ** 
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Delay  Loses  Kortune. 
g  ^*  » — ^^^     »  j^  ■> 

Rev.  H.  a.  GOBIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. 


30ME  virtues  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Energy 
is  quite  unlike  patience^  caution  stands  over  against 
courage,  and  independence  is  not  suggestive  of  humility. 
But  this  opposition  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Each  of  these  qualities  keeps  the  other  in  proper  limits.  An 
excellency  can  easily  be  perverted  into  a  fault.  An  excess  of 
courage  becomes  rashness.  An  extreme  caution  is  timidity. 
But  where  courage  is  restrained  by  caution,  and  caution  is 
quickened  by  courage,  then  symmetry  and  force  of  character 
are  produced. 

Energy,  courage,  and  independence  are  positive  qualities. 
They  incite  to  activity.  They  generate  and  sustain  great  enter- 
prises. Modern  civilization  is  the  product  of  these  characteris- 
tics. The  passive  virtues— humility,  patience,  and  meekness — 
would  have  no  value  if  not  associated  with  the  above  positive 
traits.  Even  justice  and  equity  would  have  no  existence  if 
there  were  no  heroic  spirits  to  define,  illustrate,  and  maintain 
them. 

The  absence  of  positive  traits  in  any  life  is  sure  to  work  dis- 
aster. No  advantage  of  birth  or  position  can  be  a  substitute 
for  themi  When  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  engaged  in  his  war 
with  the  Turks,  he  commanded,  in  person,  an  army  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men.  He  was  defeated  by  an  army  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand.  About  nine  miles  distant  was  his  general 
Suvoroff  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand.  When  Coburg 
was  defeated,  he  sent  the  following  sorry  message  to  Suvoroff : 
''  I  was  attacked  this  morning  by  the  Turks.  I  have  lost  my 
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position  and  my  artillery.  I  send  you  no  instractions  what  to 
do.  Use  your  own  judgment,  only  let  me  know  what  you  have 
done  as  soon  as  you  can."  Suvoroff  immediately  sent  this 
stinging  reply:  "I  shall  attack  the  Turks  to-morrow  morning, 
drive  them  from  your  position,  and  retake  your  cannon."  Su- 
voroff kept  his  word,  and  before  the  next  night  Coburg  had  his 
old  position  and  his  artillery.  Coburg  was  a  prince  by  heredity, 
but  Suvoroff  was  more  than  a  prince  by  achievement.  Coburg 
would  have  lost  everything  by  his  irresolution  and  delay  had  it 
not  been  for  the  alertness  and  vigor  of  Suvoroff. 

Human  life  is  an  incessant  conflict.  Hence  the  constant  use 
of  military  illustrations  to  represent  the  qualities  and  conditions 
of  a  successful  life.  The  Prince  of  Peace  said,  "  I  came  not  to 
bring  peace  but  a  sword."  Peace  as  an  ultimate  condition  is 
the  result  of  a  victorious  conquest.  Even  divine  love  meets  the 
resistance  of  the  human  cross  in  coming  to  the  hearts  of  men. ' 
In  some  cases  a  crown  comes  to  a  brow  by  the  accident  of 
heredity.  But  the  crown  represents  some  preceding  conflict. 
The  crown  was  first  worn  by  a  conqueror  before  it  could  be 
transmitted.  The  world  will  soon  insist  that  crowns  can  be 
worn  only  by  those  who  achieve  them.  There  will  be  no  trans- 
mitted crowns.  Heredity  is  losing  all  its  advantages  as  a  basis 
of  preferment.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  political  world,  but 
in  every  walk  of  life.  The  supreme  question  is  not,  who  is  his 
fatlier?  or,  what  is  his  family?  but,  who  is  he?  What  has  he 
(lone?  What  can  he  do?  Fortunes  are  lost  by  delay  not  merely 
as  to  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  low  bom,  but  fortunes  are 
lost  by  delay  as  to  retention  on  the  part  of  the  high  bom.  In 
our  public  schools  the  sons  of  the  richest  sit  side  by  side  with 
tlie  sons  of  the  poorest.  They  study  the  same  lessons ;  they 
recite  to  the  same  teacher.  Their  tasks  are  the  same.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  to  the  poor  boy,  "Be  spry,  my  lad.  Work  quick 
and  fast.  No  time  for  delay.  You  have  your  fortune  to  gain, 
your  crown  to  win,"  but  to  the  rich  boy  say,  "  How  happy  you 
are!  Y«u  don't  need  to  study.  Your  fortune  is  made.  Toa 
are  rich  by  inheritance.'' 
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All  obsenration  shows  that  as  much  tact  and  eneigy  are 
needed  in  keeping  fortunes  as  in  gaining  them.  A  most  conspic- 
uous scene  in  every  community  is  the  decay  and  wretchedness 
of  rich  families.  Scarcely  a  neighborhood  but  that  an  exam- 
ple can  be  found  of  a  f ortime  lost  by  the  delay  to  acquire  the 
mental  and  moral  traits  necessary  in  the  safe  conduct  of  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  will  not  do  to  charge  these  misfortunes  to  ^*  bad 
luck."  Addison  wrote  in  the  Spectator  his  view  of  this  apology 
respecting  the  decline  of  English  families:  ''  I  may  here  as  well 
as  anywhere  impart  the  secret  of  what  is  called  good  and  bad 
luck. 

''There  are  men  who,  supposing  Providence  to  have  an 
implacable  spite  against  them,  bemoan  in  the  poverty  of  a 
wretched  old  age  the  misfortunes  of  their  lives.  Luck  forever 
runs  against  them  and  for  others.  One,  with  a  good  profession, 
lost  his  luck  in  the  river,  where  he  idled  away  his  time  a  fishing, 
when  he  should  have  been  in  the  office.  Another,  with  a  good 
trade,  perpetually  burned  up  his  luck  by  his  hot  temper,  which 
provoked  all  his  customers  to  leave  him.  Another,  with  a 
lucrative  business,  lost  all  his  luck  by  amazing  diligence  at 
everything  but  his  business.  He  gave  his  golden  hours  to 
games,  races,  and  yarn-spinning  company,  and  came  back  to  his 
books  and  accounts  with  brains  dull  and  heavy  as  lead.  Another 
who  steadily  followed  his  trade,  as  steadily  followed  his  battle. 
Hundreds  lose  their  luck  by  indorsing,  by  sanguine  specula- 
tions, by  trusting  fraudulent  men,  and  by  dishonest  gains.  I 
never  knew  an  early-rising,  hard-working,  prudent  man,  care- 
ful of  his  earnings  and  strictly  honest,  who  complained  of  bad 
luck.  A  good  character,  good  habits,  and  iron  industry  are 
impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  all  the  ill  luck  that  fools  ever 
dreamed  of. " 

This  description,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  just  as  appropriate  for  the  close  of  the  nineteenth. 

"  Bad  luck  "  is  generally  a  fool's  apology  for  his  incompe- 
tency and  indolence.  The  chief  reason  why  more  men  and 
women  do  not  make  a  better  success  of  life  is  not  because  they 
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are  ignorant  of  the  true  conditions  of  thrift,  but  because  they 
delay  to  put  these  conditions  into  immediate  and  constant  use. 
A  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  The  road  of  '  by  and  by '  leads  to  the 
town  of  *  never.' "  The  wild  boy  and  frivolous  girl  say,  "  Time 
enough  to  be  sober  minded  when  I  get  old;  now  is  the  time  for 
fun."  But  the  days  are  flying  by;  even  the  years  are  going  too 
fast,  and  the  unfortunate  youth  is  getting  more  and  more  of  a 
dislike  for  serious  work.  Fun  is  a  just  and  delightful  relaxation 
after  hours  of  steady  employment.  But  fun  as  a  business 
becomes  a  sorrowful  task.  Fun  is  the  condiment  which  gives 
more  relish  to  solid  meats ;  but  who  could  become  healthy  and 
strong  on  a  diet  of  pepper  sauce  and  bonbons?  The  first  mean- 
ing of  the  word  relaxation  is  a  release  from  tension  and  confine- 
ment. It  can  only  be  a  luxury  when  it  is  the  rebound  from  the 
girding  up  in  noble  toil.  If  one  should  ask,  "How  can  I  get 
the  sweetest  sport,  the  richest  fun,  the  finest  pleasure?"  the 
answer  would  be,  "  Put  the  most  of  your  time  to  solid  labor  and 
then,  when  you  unbend  for  amusement,  you  get  the  full  flow  of 
enjoyment  unrestrained  by  a  consciousness  that  you  are  neglect- 
ing important  duties." 

If  the  evening  of  life  is  to  be  an  occasion  of  rest  and  con- 
genial society,  then  the  forenoon  must  be  given  in  a  worthy 
manner  to  a  worthy  business.  What  affliction  is  more  distress- 
ing than  poverty  in  old  age!  When  the  old  are  poor,  they  are 
generally  lonely,  or  worse  than  lonely,  by  the  frowns  and  tones 
which  indicate  that  they  are  an  incumbrance.  But  if  they  have 
a  competency  in  property  and  income,  they  will  not  need  for 
pleasant  friends.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  angry  at  such  a 
condition  of  things,  and  rave  and  vituperate  that  none  are  so 
deserving  of  comfort  and  friends  as  the  aged  who  are  poor. 
Complaining  will  only  increase  the  solitude  and  wretchedness. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  reconstruct  society  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  your  future  misfortunes,  better  construct  your  life  so  that 
you  will  enjoy  good  fortune  to  the  end  of  your  days.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  get  the  best  possible  wisdom  of  earth  and 
heaven  and  without  delay  put  this  into  your  mind  and  con- 
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duct.    The  wiser  the  early  morning,  the  sweeter  the  shades  o£ 
evening. 

*^  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee : 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 

Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee. 
Good  is  best  when  sooner  wrought, 
Ling*ring  labors  come  to  naught. 

**  Hoist  thy  sail  while  breeze  doth  last ; 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure  I 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past, 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure  ; 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought ; 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought." 
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Kev.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


t  ITERT  much  of  time,  effort,  and  culture  is  needed  to  perfect 
\  /  the  choicest  things  of  nature.  Many  unpromising  seeds 
■*  and  stocks  have,  by  culture,  been  developed  into  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious  of  fruits  and  foods. 
Culture  brought  out  their  latent,  unsuspected  powers  and 
virtues  and  established  their  value.  Many  things  now  called 
mere  useless  weeds  would,  if  cultivated,  prove  most  valuable 
flowers  or  foods.  The  generally  used  and  very  valuable  potato 
of  commerce  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  insignificant 
tuber,  the  product  of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  such  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  countrymen  to  try  three  hundred  years  ago. 
In  Gate's  time  oats  were  considered  only  a  weed,  and  rye  was 
not  grown,  and  corn  and  rice  were  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  silk  was  thought  to  be  a  thing  scraped  from  the  mul- 
berry tree. 

It  has  taken  centuries  to  bring  the  world  up  to  its  present 
state.  Wo  arc  the  fruitage  of  many  generations,  and  yet  the 
perfect  man  has  not  come.  But  in  due  time  he  will  appear. 
You  and  I  may  hasten  his  coming  by  making  the  most  of  our- 
selves. Richter  said,  "  I  have  made  as  much  out  of  myself  as 
could  be  made  of  the  stuff,  and  no  man  could  require  more." 
Yet  the  masses  of  men  and  women  seem  content  with  medi- 
ocrity. But  few  realize  their  capabilities,  and  fewer  yet  seem 
to  care. 

The  schoolmaster  was  wont  to  say  of  one  of  England's  noted 
statesmen  in  the  lad's  boyhood,  **  he  is  a  dunce,"  and,  years 
after,  when  the  boy  grown  to  manhood,  attempted  to  speak  in 
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Parliament  and  made  a  most  ridiculous  failure  of  i%  {he  sneers, 
laughter,  and  taunts  of  his  fellow  members  seemed  to  oonfiim 
the  teacher's  estimate  of  him.  But  though  humiliated  and 
shamed  beyond  endurance,  he  exclaimed  as  he  sat  down  dis- 
comfited, ''It  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out!''  And  it  did. 
For  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  became  the  most  brilliant,  elo- 
quent, and  amazing  statesman  of  his  day.  Yet  if  his  first 
efforts  had  been  but  moderately  successful,  he  might  have  been 
content  with  mere  mediocrity.  It  was  his  defeats  that  nerved 
him  to  strive  for  eminence  and  win  it.  But  it  took  hard, 
persistent  work  in  his  case  to  secure  it,  just  as  it  did  in  that  of 
so  many  others. 

Said  James  Parton,  ''  Men  destined  to  a  great  career,  I  have 
observed,  generally  serve  a  long  and  vigorous  apprenticeship  to 
it  of  some  kind.  They  try  their  forming  powers  in  little  things 
before  grappling  with  the  great.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single 
instance  of  a  man  who  achieved  success  of  the  first  magnitude, 
who  did  not  at  first  toil  long  in  obscurity."  This  witness  is 
true;  the  world's  great  names  were  not  made  in  a  day.  It  took 
John  Milton  forty  years  of  toil  to  produce  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  rewrote  his  **  Thanatopsis  "  more  than 
a  hundred  times,  and  then  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  feeling 
that  he  could  yet  do  better.  David  Hume  labored  thirteen  hours 
a  day  for  many  years  before  his  great  **  History  "  was  prepared, 
while  Noah  Webster  toiled  for  thirty  consecutive  years  to  pro- 
duce his  dictionary.  Bishop  Butler  rewrote  his  immortal 
"Analogy"  twenty  times,  and  Gibbon  his  "Memoirs"  nine 
times,  while  Burke  rewrote  parts  of  his  great  speech  against 
Hastings  thirteen  times. 

True,  these  men  were  men  of  great  abilities.  But  the  begin- 
nings of  talent  or  of  genius  are,  like  the  other  things  of  nature, 
very  small,  and,  if  uncultivated,  they  remain  dwarfed  or  disap- 
pear; and  if  the  world's  great  men  had  not  so  persistently 
worked,  they  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  President  Way- 
land,  of  Brown  University,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  students, 
"Young  gentlemen,  remember  that  nothing  can  withstand 
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day's  works."  And  Daniel  Webster  declared  that  it  was  this, 
not  genius,  that  gave  him  his  fame,  when  he  said, ''  Iknow  of  no 
superior  quality  that  I  possess  unless  it  be  the  power  of  applica- 
tion. To  work,  and  not  to  genius,  I  owe  my  success."  Charles 
Dickens  is  called  a  man  of  genius,  yet  this  is  his  testimony  con- 
cerning himself:  "  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do.  well;  and 
whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
completely.  In  great  aims  and  in  small  I  have  always  been 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  I  have  never  believed  it  possible  that 
any  natural  or  improved  ability  can  claim  immunity  from  the 
companionship  of  the  steady,  hard-working  qualities,  and  hope 
to  gain  its  end." 

Another  of  the  world's  great  men,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  also  a  tireless  worker,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  admonishes 
him  on  this  fashion:  **I  cannot  too  much  impress  on  your 
mind  that  labor  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed  on  us, 
in  every  station  of  life.  There  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can 
be  had  without  it.  ...  As  for  knowledge,  it  can  no  more  be 
planted  in  the  human  mind  without  labor,  than  a  field  of  wheat 
can  be  produced  without  the  previous  use  of  the  plow."  Believe 
me,  the  poorest,  most  iilsignificant  boy  or  girl  never  dreams  of 
the  great  reserve  of  power,  the  immense  capabilities  of  the 
human  spirit.  If  they  would  but  seek  to  develop  it  within 
themselves,  what  deeds  of  high  renown  they  might  accomplish. 

Said  the  eminent  Dr.  John  Kitto:  *'  I  think  that  all  the  fine 
stories  about  natural  ability,  etc.,  etc.,  are  mere  rigmarole,  and 
that  every  man  may,  according  to  his  opportunities  and  indus- 
try, render  himself  almost  anything  he  wishes  to  become."  His 
witness  is  entitled  to  great  weight  for  he  had  a  cruel,  drunken 
father,  who  reduced  his  family  to  great  suffering  and  beggary, 
and  John,  losing  his  hearing  by  an  accident,  was  sent  to  the 
poorhouse  to  be  taken  care  of.  But  the  sorrowful  lad  thirsted 
for  knowledge,  and  his  progress  in  his  boyish  studies  astonished 
the  authorities.  At  length  a  benevolent  man  took  him  from  the 
poorhouse  and  sent  him  to  school.  Though  deaf  for  life,  such 
was  his  untiring  industry  that  he  became  one  of  the  most 
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renowned  Biblical  scholars  and  writers  of  his  age,  and  his 
works  are  read  to-day  with  great  profit  and  delight  in  Christian 
homes  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  average  man  or  woman  content  with  commonplace 
attainments  sometimes  wonders  at  the  progress  of  men  like  these, 
but  this  progress  serves  only  to  give  us  an  inkling  of  the  yet 
undeveloped  and  unknown  powers  of  men.  These  did  not 
reach  the  highest  point  of  expansion.  They  had  latent  capa- 
bilities undreamed  of.  The  Scriptures  declare,  "  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be."  Very  many  buddings  of  our  nature 
do  not  even  appear  in  this  "the  first  of  the  things"  for  man- 
kind. There  yet  awaits  transformation  "from  glory  unto 
glory  "  in  the  on-coming  ages. 

Two  young  students  of  Williams  College  sat  by  a  hayrick 
discussing  their  future,  when  one  said  to  his  companion,  "You 
and  I  are  little  men,  but  before  we  die  our  influence  must  be 
felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe."  And  it  was,  for  then  and 
there  was  born  the  great  American  Foreign  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation's work  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  heathen  world.  Those 
students  were  poor  and  humble  young  men,  but  the  fire  of 
divine  love  for  the  perishing  moved  them  to  action  and  they  did 
what  they  could. 

You  may  be  very  little,  but  you  can  make  your  influence 
felt  not  only  in  this  little  world,  but  also  in  other  grander  and 
nobler  worlds  in  the  "ages  yet  to  come,"  by  making  the  very 
best  and  most  of  yourself  in  this  life.  This  is  God's  design  for 
us.  Listen  to  his  word,  "To  the  intent  (Gr.  "for  this  express 
purpose  ")  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in 
the  heavenly  places,  might  be  made  known  through  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  "  that  in  the  ages 
to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in 
kindness  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus."  You  may  have  been  born 
and  are  now  living  under  what  you  consider  great  disadvantages 
of  poverty  or  of  inherited  weaknesses.  But  these  should  be 
goads  to  spur  to  new  diligence  rather  than  excuses  for  idleness* 
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''To  start  in  life  with  comparatively  small  means  seems  so 
necessary  as  a  stimulus  to  work,"  said  Samuel  Smiles,  *'that  it 
may  almost  be  set  down  as  the  secret  of  success." 

Look  around  you  on  the  world's  most  successful  men  and  see 
if  it  is  not  true,  and  then  strive  at  the  great  possibilities  before 
you  *'  It  is  not  that  which  is  done  for  a  young  man  that  is  most 
valuable  to  him  and  others,  but  that  which  he  is  led  to  do  for 
himself."  Aim  at  the  eternities  to  come  and  develop  the  very 
best  of  yourself  for  the  nobler  work  and  being  that  there 
await  us. 
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Practice   Secures   Perfection. 

1         lOt 1 

Rev.  GEORGE  R.  HEWITT,  B.D. 


IT  Ib  a  truism  that  forms  the  title  of  this  chapter,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  important  on  that  accoimt.    There  is  only 
one  way  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  is  by  doings  it. 
No  art,  no  pursuit  requiring  skill,  is  mastered  at  once.    It 
must  be  wrestled  with  long  and  patiently  before  it  gives  up  its 
secret. 

A  man  can  learn  how  to  saw  wood  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  can  then  earn  a  dollar  a  day  at  that  business  the  rest  of  Ids 
life.  It  is  a  useful  occupation,  but  demands  neither  skill  nor 
long  training  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Muscle  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  intelligence  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  very  different  with  pursuits  demanding  dexterity,  skilly 
and  brains.  Years  are  required  to  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
"How  long  did  it  take  you  to  prepare  that  sermon?"  asked 
some  one  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  "  Forty  years,"  was  his  prompt 
reply.  Giardini,  when  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  learn 
the  violin,  replied,  "  Twelve  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years. '*  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  learn  to  play  the  violin  or 
piano  by  inspiration.  But  the  great  musicians  did  not  learn  in 
that  way.  Incessant  practice  was  the  price  they  paid  for  their 
proficiency.  Not  by  sudden  inspiration  but  by  painstaking  cul- 
tivation are  dexterity,  mastership,  and  facile  power  of  any  kind 
acquired.  Nothing  is  done  easily,  not  even  walking  or  talking, 
that  was  not  done  with  diflSculty  at  first.  Practice  in  any  line 
of  action  brings  to  our  aid  the  law  of  habit,  a  law  which  reigns 
in  the  muscular  and  mental  no  less  than  in  the  moral  realms  of 
action. 
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Do  anything  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  and  you  acquire 
facility  in  doing  it.  Every  action  tends  to  repeat  itself;  re- 
peated action  begets  habit,  and  habit  is  second  nature.  All  the 
powers  and  possibilities  within  us  lie  subject  to  this  law  of 
habit.  Practice  puts  the  law  in  operation,  evokes  latent  possi- 
bilities, and  calls  into  action  powers  which  would  otherwise 
have  lain  ingloriously  dormant. 

A  child  has  all  the  organs  of  speech  that  the  consummate 
orator  has,  but  he  has  not  acquired  the  power  of  using  them. 
That  power  was  gained  by  practice.  Gladstone  was  once  a 
prattling,  stammering  boy,  but  by  practice  his  vocal  organs 
became  flexible,  and  adapted  to  all  the  intricacies  of  expres- 
sion, until  at  length  listening  assemblies  sat  charmed  by  the 
music  of  his  resounding  periods. 

Listen  to  a  great  pianist  like  Paderewski,  whose  touch  is 
marvelous,  whose  fingers  glide  over  the  keys  as  if  instinct  with 
life,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  must  always  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  play;  but  on  inquiry  you  learn  that  it  was  by  practice, 
incessant  and  severe,  from  early  years  to  manhood,  that  he 
acquired  that  exquisite  skill. 

**  Those  who  are  resolved  to  excel,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "  must  go  to  their  work  willing  or  unwilling,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  they  will  find  it  no  play,  but  very  hard  labor." 
Some  one  has  said  that  no  great  work  is  ever  done  in  a  hurry. 
With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  to  produce  a 
great  work  is  never  acquired  in  a  hurry.  No  one  ever  wrote  an 
immortal  poem,  painted  a  great  picture,  or  delivered  a  famous 
oration  without  serving  his  apprenticeship,  and  doing  what  we 
may  call  the  drudgery  of  his  art.  It  may  have  been  in  secret 
that  the  drudgery  was  done,  but  done  it  had  to  be.  Vasari 
relates  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  that  Giotto  could  with 
his  hand  draw  a  perfect  circle,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  many 
imperfect  ones  he  drew  before  he  made  a  perfect  one.  Even 
Titian  and  Raphael  had  to  begin  by  drawing  straight  lines; 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  by  picking  out  the  notes  one  by  one;  and 
Shakespeare  himself  had  to  learn  the  alphabet  before  he  wrote 
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Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  Little  by  little  these  thinc(B  are  learned. 
"  There  is  no  such  thing/'  said  Daniel  Webster,  ''  as  extempo- 
raneous acquisition."  Perfection  is  not  gained,  any  more  than 
heaven,  ^^at  a  single  bound."  '^  We  build  the  ladder  by  which 
we  rise." 

Charles  J.  Fox  was  a  gifted  man,  but  his  gifts  had  to  be 
gradually  developed  by  practice.  He  made  it  a  point  to  speak 
in  Parliament  every  night  for  his  own  improvement.  Henry 
Clay's  advice  to  young  lawyers  was  not  to  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out exercising  their  powers.  His  own  early  practice  of  the  art 
of  speaking  is  well  known.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
began  and  for  years  he  continued  the  practice  of  daily  reading 
and  speaking  upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  or  scientiflo 
book.  These  offhand  efforts,  he  says,  were  sometimes  made  in 
a  cornfield,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  bam  with  only  horses 
and  oxen  for  his  auditors.  Not  sudden  inspiration  or  illumina- 
tion while  speaking,  but  careful  cultivation,  he  gives  as  the 
secret  of  his  oratorical  power. 

Be  not  discouraged  if  progress  seems  slow.  Time  and  toil 
will  work  wonders.  Practice  is  the  prelude  to  the  song  of 
victory.  Do  your  best  every  time.  Remember  Beethoven's 
maxim,  "  The  barriers  are  not  erected  which  say  to  aspiring 
talents  and  industry,  '  thus  far  and  no  farther.' " 
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Learning  is  Not  Wisdom. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  LL.D.,  President  Amherst  College, 


"  To  what  purpose  shoold  our  thoufi^ht  be  directed  to  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
room  be  aiTorded  for  putting  it  into  practice,  so  that  public  advantage  may  be  the  result  I" 

—Sib  Philip  Sidmmt. 

IN  certain  moods  you  may  spend  an  hour  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  dictionary  when  you  are  not  "  using  "  it.  But 
you  will  hardly  call  a  dictionary  interesting  reading! 
Why?  Not  because  there  is  too  much  learning  in  it,  but 
because  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  not  alive.  There  is  no 
such  orderly  arrangement  of  facts,  no  such  systematic  unfolding 
of  principles,  as  marks  the  scientific  treatise.  It  lacks  the  inter- 
est that  attaches  to  the  progress  of  events  in  a  history,  to  the 
growth  of  character,  the  unfolding  of  plot  in  the  novel.  The 
dictionary  is  a  mass  of  knowledge,  valuable  for  reference;  but 
it  presupposes  a  man  with  intelligence,  purpose,  and  will,  to  use 
this  knowledge. 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  life,  mere  learning  is  not  enough. 
We  do  not  undervalue  learning.  All  knowledge  has  a  certain 
value.  Probably  the  danger  that  least  of  all  threatens  your  life 
is  the  danger  of  knowing  too  much!  But  it  is  possible  to  be  very 
learned,  and  yet  to  be  singularly  destitute  of  the  ability  to  make 
learning  of  any  use,  to  one's  self,  to  one's  friends,  or  to  the  world 
at  large.  Learning  is  not  wisdom.  In  order  that  learning  may 
be  intelligently  acquired,  even,  there  must  be  a  wise  appreciation 
of  the  ends  for  which  it  is  to  be  attained,  of  the  relations  which 
the  knowledge  you  are  acquiring  bears  to  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  to  the  conduct  of  your  own  life,  to  the  thought  and 
the  life  of  your  fellow  men.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  what 
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you  know.  To  what  purpose  do  you  know  it  P  How  much  do 
you  see  in  it  ?  To  what  use  will  you  put  it,  for  others  or  for 
yourself  ? 

The  knowledge  that  comes  of  itself  through  the  mere  experi- 
ence of  living  is  not  enough  to  make  one  wise.  How  many 
men  and  women  you  know  who  have  been  beaten  upon  by  all 
the  stormy  experience  of  fifty  years,  and  sung  to  by  all  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  life  for  fifty  years,  who  still  seem  none  the 
wiser  for  it.  One  does  not  grow  wiser  by  mere  passive  existence. 
If  experience  is  to  be  of  value,  it  must  be  reflected  upon,  it  must 
be  reacted  upon,  by  the  self  within.  You  must  learn  your  own 
lessons  from  experience,  with  conscious  effort,  and  with  the 
determination  to  learn  them  and  to  use  them,  or  you  will  never 
be  wise,  even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  term. 

Nor  is  the  knowledge  that  is  strenuously  worked  for,  that  is 
won  by  severest  effort,  in  itself  enough  to  make  one  wise.  It 
is  not  always  true  that  "knowledge  is  power."  Sometimes 
acquired  knowledge  is  only  the  cause  and  the  evidence  of 
exhausted  and  wasted  energy.  Learning  that  is  consciously 
labored  for,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  experience 
of  life,  if  it  is  to  contribute  to  true  wisdom,  must  be  seen  and 
used  in  the  light  of  a  higher  vision.  Knowledge  must  be  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  ends  higher  than  mere  acquisition,  whether 
of  learning,  or  money,  or  fame  and  selfish  power. 

The  knowledge  which  you  have  worked  severely  to  acquire, 
furnishes  a  presumption  that  in  thus  working  you  have  acquired 
power  of  will  and  the  habit  of  the  intelligent  application  of  all 
your  powers  to  the  task  that  immediately  confronts  you.  To 
this  extent,  the  possession  of  knowledge  creates  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  your  possessing  wisdom.  But  it  does  not  prove  that 
you  are  wise. 

Do  you  recall  some  of  the  elementary  definitions  of  the  science 
of  mechanics?  ''Work  is  the  production  of  motion  against 
resistance."  ''Energy  is  the  power  a  body  has  of  doing  work." 
^'Potential  energy  is  the  power  to  do  work  which  belongs  to  a 
body  by  virtue  of  its  position,"  as,  6.  g.,  to  the  tightly  coiled 
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spring,  to  the  uplifted  hammer  of  the  pile-driver ;  these  bodies 
by  virtue  of  their  position  are  in  possession  of  potential  energy, 
of  energy  which  may  or  may  not  be  used  to  accomplish  wise 
ends.  Learning  is  at  best  but  potential  energy.  If  wisely  used, 
if  intelligently  directed  to  right  ends,  learning  may  become 
"  kinetic  energy,"  power  actually  put  forth  in  useful  work. 

Learning  alone  will  not  make  your  life  productive  of  good. 
There  must  be  right  feeling  and  strong  willing  before  results 
follow.  Knowledge  ought  to  lead  to  right  feeling.  But  knowl- 
edge does  not  always  result  in  clear  vision,  right  feeling,  and 
right  action.    When  it  does  we  call  it  wisdom. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Perhaps  there  is  less  of  the  conceit  of  learning  among  Ameri- 
can scholars  than  in  Europe.  But  we  sometimes  see  traces  of 
that  conceit,  which  is  always  the  mark  of  the  petty  soul.  There 
is  the  conceited  pedant.  There  is  the  dilettante  in  learning, 
finical  in  his  moods  and  his  intellectual  habits,  —  a  "man  who 
thinks  himself  supreme  or  precious,  and  spends  his  life  in  turn- 
ing pretty  phrases,  when  not  engaged  in  admiration  of  his  own 
exclusive  intellectual  possessions." 

The  wise  man,  with  his  learning,  has  the  intelligence  that 

teaches  him  how  to  use  his  knowledge.     He  has  true  views  of 

life  ;  — right  ends,  and  the  skill  to  attain  them.    He  is  unselfish 

in  his  aims. 

•  **  Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wi.st»r  grow  without  his  books." 

No  man  can  be  called  truly  cultured,  truly  wise,  until  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men  and  his  power  to  serve  them  fill  a 
larger  place  in  his  thouglit  and  effort  than  does  his  wish  to 
advance  his  own  interests,  to  press  for  his  own  selfish  advantage. 

To  be  wise,  then,  you  must  have  a  right  aim  in  view,  the 
true  end  of  life  clearly  before  you.  It  is  no  accident  that  in  the 
Bible  wisdom  always  includes  morality  and  the  willing  service 
of  Gk>d.    All  the  world's  great  poets,  too,  speak  to  us  always  of 
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morflditj,  and  the  unselfish  service  of  our  fellow  men,  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  highest  wisdom.  There  can  be  no  true  view  of 
life  where  the  highest  ends  of  life  are  ig;nored.  Always,  how- 
ever much  of  learning  he  may  have  acquired,  the  man  who 
''says  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  shows  himself  destitute  of 
true  wisdom,  — "  the  fool "  of  Proverbs,  and,  in  the  light  of 
philosophy  and  poetry,  always  "  the  fool." 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  ask  yourself  seriously,  "  For  what, 
for  whom,  do  I  intend  to  live  ?"  Two  answers  are  possible  : 
"  I  mean  to  live  for  myself  ";  "  I  mean  to  live  for  God,  and  so 
for  my  fellow  men."  Every  man's  life,  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  vibrates  full  and  strong  to  the  keynote  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  answers. 

He  who  lives  for  God  will  find  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
the  best  and  widest  service  of  his  fellow  men.  He  who  lives  for 
self,  however  he  may  strive  to  strengthen  his  position  by  maxims 
of  worldly  prudence,  fails  of  all  the  highest  ends  of  living. 

Reckon  from  self  as  a  center,  and  your  fellow  men  are  your 
hated  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  advancement. 
Ambition's  law  of  life  becomes  the  blood-stained  "  survival  of 
the  fittest " ;  and  the  highest  glories  life  can  yield  you,  in  their 
hollow  and  transitory  splendor  will  be  yours  but  for  a  tremulous 
moment,  until  the  younger,  the  more  vigorous,  the  more  fortu- 
nate competitor  shall  thrust  you  aside,  and  for  his  brief  moment 
wear  the  bauble  for  which  you  strove  until  your  selfish  life  went 
out  in  nothingness. 

Reckon  from  God  as  the  center,  and  your  fellow  men  become 
your  brothers,  infinitely  worthy  of  your  loving  interest,  since 
one  Father  has  made  all  our  spirits  after  his  own  image,  and  one 
Saviour  has  died  to  redeem  from  sin  and  restore  to  God-likeness 
all  who  will  turn  to  him,  even  the  most  debased.  Thus  reckon- 
ing from  God  as  the  center,  the  law  of  self-abnegation,  of  loving 
service,  becomes  the  law  of  your  life. 

''  But  I  have  a  duty  to  myself ;  I  am  under  obligation  to 
make  the  most  of  my  own  life,"  you  say.  Unquestionably  I 
And  you  will  do  the  best  for  yourself,  intellectually  and  morally, 
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when  you  subjugate  yourself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  service 
of  your  fellow  men.  Thus  living,  the  feverish  strain  will  be 
taken  out  of  life ;  its  hot,  panting  rivalries  you  need  not  longer 
know.  The  success  of  all  good  and  true  men  will  be  your  suc- 
cess. The  spirit  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  will  possess  your  soul ;  and  failure  for  you  will 
be  impossible. 

The  very  effort  for  others'  welfare,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  righteousness,  which  may  exhaust  your  vital  powers,  will  still 
assure  your  deathless  victory — your  true  success ! 

Herein  is  wisdom,  —  that  you  learn  much,  and  put  your 
learning  and  your  life  to  the  highest  uses. 


The  Power  and  Possibilities  of  Young  Men. 

):j         g^xH^^         ^c< 

JOSEPH  COOK,  LL.D.,  Boston. 


*lf  LL  thoughtful  young  men  have  many  day  dreams  of  the 
i}r  important  and  noble  things  they  will  do,  and  the  men  of 
/  i  power  they  will  become  in  after  years.  These  imagin- 
ings are  more  or  less  colored,  as  all  our  dreams  are,  by 
their  local  associations  and  surroundings.  Those  of  us  who 
have  come  to  maturer  years,  on  looking  back  over  the  track  of 
experience,  see  that  many  of  these  fond  fancies  of  youth  might 
have  had  fulfillment,  if  the  dreamers  had  but  had  proper  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  the  powers  given  them  by  nature.  You 
mean  to  make  a  success  of  life  —  what  is  needful  to  attain  it? 
May  one  who  has  had  much  observation  of  his  f  ellowmen  be  per- 
mitted to  outline  the  things  that  in  his  judgment  go  to  make  up 
a  successful  life,  and  to  indicate  briefly  how  they  may  be  secured? 
Five  things,  at  least,  are  necessarily  included  in  all  true  success. 

(1)  Self-support;  to  obtain  which  a  good  degree  of  health  of 
mind,  certainly,  and  also  more  or  less  of  bodily  vigor  and  indus- 
try are  required. 

(2)  A  good  education,  t.  e,,  a  wise  training  of  head,  hand,  and 
heart;  all  of  them,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  attempted,  the  culture 
of  but  one  or  two.  All  are  necessary  to  make  the  perfect  man, 
and  all  should  be  educated  aright. 

(3)  A  good  occupation,  whether  mechanical,  agricultural,  or 
professional,  and  one  in  which  you  should  be  proficient  to  a 
degree  that  removes  from  it  all  of  irksomeness.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  occupation  should  be  one  suited  to  your  individual 
endowments,  and  to  your  home  and  school  training.  It  should 
be  one  in  which  you  can  do  good  and  get  good. 
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(4)  A  home  in  which  to  anchor  the  heart  and  gamer  the 
fruits  of  toil.  It  may  include  simply  a  wise,  cheerful,  single 
life,  or  the  wife  and  children  given  you  by  Heaven. 

(5)  And  chief,  a  saved  soul  and  a  pure  body.  This  means 
certainly  as  much  as  a  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  filth  of  sin.  Having  these  things,  life  may 
be  said  to  be  successful.  Lacking  any  of  them,  it  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  a  failure. 

These  United  States  are  pre-eminently  the  land  of  young 
men,  and  for  young  men.  They  conduct  the  business,  and  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  this  country,  as  do  the  young  men  of  no  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  Our  institutions  develop  the  youth  of  our 
land  very  quickly,  and  bring  them  to  the  front  early,  and  your 
opportunities  must  soon  be  met.  The  hour  to  secure  the  very 
best  success  of  which  you  are  capable  will  shortly  arrive.  Shall 
your  powers  be  developed  to  meet  it?  Will  you  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  them  ?  This  is  for  you  to  determine.  Shall 
yours  be  among  the  noblest  and  best  of  lives?  You  can  make 
it  so.  Do  you  inquire  how  ?  By  developing  aright  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body. 

There  is  a  best  way  to  live,  and  it  is  certainly  wise  to  live 
that  best  way.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  In  order  to  live  the  bodily 
life  well,  one  must  have  needful  food,  and  use  it  properly.  One 
may  starve  his  body  in  the  midst  of  plenty  if  he  does  not  take 
and  eat  of  Heaven's  bounty.  The  mind,  the  heart,  or  affectional 
nature  can  no  more  grow  without  appropriate  food  than  the 
body  can.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  food  for  the  body  is  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  for  work;  food  is 
not  to  be  taken  solely  for  the  amusement  of  the  appetite.  Food 
when  not  followed  by  work,  t.  e.,  exercise,  will  in  time  impair 
the  body  it  was  meant  to  nourish  and  develop. 

Bodily  athletes  are  made  by  food  and  work.  The  mind  needs 
mental  food  ;  but  it  must  be  digested  and  assimilated  by  work, 
and,  when  so  used,  what  prodigies  men  may  become!  Look  out 
over  the  ages  and  see  the  long  line  of  heroes,  grown,  all  of  them* 
from  small  beginnings.   Are  your  powers  feeble  ?  So  were  theirs, 
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but  they  developed  them.  Are  your  possibilities  unknown? 
So  were  theirs,  but  they  grew  and  expanded  them.  And  yon 
may.  As  one  should  get  the  best  and  most  nourishing  food  for 
the  body^so  of  the  mind. 

Avoid  cheap  things.  Shun  slops.  Poverty  may  compel  one 
to  live  on  cheap  bodily  food,  albeit  it  hinders  growth  and 
impairs  strength,  but  surely  in  this  country,  and  in  these  days, 
one  need  not  starve  the  mind.  But  get  the  best.  Then  use  it, 
work  by  it,  live  by  it.  An  ounce  of  solid  truth,  well  used,  is  of 
more  worth  to  you  than  would  be  a  planet's  weight  of  any  knowl- 
edge which  you  do  not  put  into  deed,  or  incorporate  into  mental 
fiber. 

Avoid  mercilessly  all  second  rate,  or  worse,  matter.  You 
will  get  a  new  body  by  and  by,  but  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  self- 
hood, lives  forever.  Therefore,  put  mainly  the  best  and  choicest 
into  it.  Do  you  ask  which  is  best?  The  world  has  very  many 
good,  but  there  is  only  one  best  Do  you  inquire  which  it  is? 
Ask  the  Covenanters,  Puritans,  Pilgrims,  blessed  martyrs,  apos- 
tles, prophets  of  all  time,  what  gave  them  strength  for  such 
heroic  deeds  and  hallowed  deaths,  and  there  will  be  but  one 
answer. 

Do  you  know  of  a  book  in  all  the  world  that  you  shall 
wish  to  pillow  your  soul  on  when  the  body  is  dying?  Very 
well;  that  is  the  one  for  you  to  cultivate  and  feed  your  mind  on 
now.  There  is  but  one  such,  I  repeat,  in  all  the  wide  world.  It 
is  the  book  that  has  made,  and  yet  makes,  more  noble  men  and 
women  than  any  or  all  other  books  or  things  combined,  the  book 
from  whence  comes  all  other  excellence.  It  is  the  book  that 
can  alone  make  your  life  and  mine  a  complete  success.  That 
book  is  the  Bible.  While  not  neglecting  the  many  other  good 
and  valuable  books  of  the  world,  you  should,  above  all  others, 
read  this.  Study  it.  Transmute  it  into  deed.  Become  obedient 
to  its  truths.  Follow  its  directions,  and  you  shall  become  at 
length  the  perfect  man.  It  gives  and  develops  power  as  no  other 
does,  and  it  alone  prepares  man  for  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  this  life,  and  those  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.    As  a  song 
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of  life  I  venture  to  dedicate  this  hymn  to  you  young  men  and  to 
entitle  it— 

THE  BATTLE  CRY  OF  SUCCES& 

Now  tlio  Lord  hath  spoken  to  me. 
May  110  evil  day  undo  me ; 

Lies  before  me  clear  and  fair, 

Pathway  up  a  mountain  stair. 

Sunlight  in  the  upper  air. 

Many  years  Thy  Whisper  moved  me, 
Many  years  Thy  Riglit  Hand  proved  me; 

Thou  afar  didst  see  to-day ; 

All  the  noontide  hidden  lay 

In  the  morning  dim  and  gray. 

Many  lands  and  many  oceans, 
Many  peoples  in  conmiotions. 

Thou  hast  shown  me  as  a  sign 

That  Thy  Whisper  is  divine; 

May  Thy  purposes  be  mine  I 

Evermore  by  Thee  enshrouded, 
In  the  azure  sky  or  clouded. 

Let  me  follow  Thy  Inchest. 

Without  hasting,  without  rest, 

As  a  star  moves  toward  the  west. 

Thou  my  Helmet,  Falchion,  Leader, 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Interceder, 

Both  my  left  hand  and  my  right, 

Fill  with  javelins  of  light 

And  with  ten  archangels'  might  1 
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T  T  is  within  the  present  province  of  mankind  to  develop  nature 
T  but  not  to  improve  on  it.  All  the  present  deliciousness  of 
T  fruits  or  flowers  was  contained  in  the  original  seeds  out  of 
which  they  were  developed.  Men  have  added  nothing  to  nature. 
Now  the  normal  condition  of  men  and  women  is  that  of  the  fam- 
ily. Without  one's  family,  what  were  all  else  of  life?  Without 
them  would  life  be  worth  the  living?  How  could  there  be 
love,  and  hope,  and  ambition,  without  the  family?  There  might 
be  lust  of  appetite,  of  acquisition,  of  conquest,  for  mere  exist* 
ence,  but  how  could  holy  love  exist  without  the  family  relation? 
And  love  is  life.  In  the  Bible  the  words  are  almost  inter- 
changeable in  meaning. 

Now  men  are  ruled  by  their  appetites,  and  women  by 
their  affections,  until  education  has  taught  them  the  proper 
uses  of  both.  As  the  highest  relation  is  the  family,  the  highest 
position  in  that  highest  relation  is  given  by  nature  to  women,  to 
wit,  the  care  and  culture  of  home  and  children.  She  holds  in 
her  keeping  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

As  a  rule  the  first  seven  years  of  life  determine  the  future  of 
the  child  and  so  of  the  man.  If  the  home-life  is  cheap,  frivolous, 
impure,  unintelligent,  its  product  will  be  such.  Not  only  a  man, 
but  a  man's  children,  are  what  his  wife  will  let  them,  and  him, 
be.  If  she  is  socially,  naturally,  his  superior,  she  can  elevate  him. 
But  if  she  is  socially  inferior  to  him,  her  condition  fixes  his 
status :  for,  however  good  or  great  a  man  may  be,  he  is  always 
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degraded  and  humbled  in  his  own  sight  and  in  that  of  the 
world,  when  he  has  to  blush  on  account  of  or  make  apologies 
for  his  wife. 

The  young  women  of  to-day  will  be  the  matrons  of  to-mor- 
row, and  while  they  never  can  make  over  the  young  men 
whom  their  mothers  have  made  years  ago,  they  can  almost 
wholly  determine  the  character  of  the  next  generation,  by 
wisely  using  their  influence  with  the  present  one.  What  kind 
of  associates,  what  kind  of  companions,  will  you  choose  among 
men?  Fate  will  not  fix  it  for  you,  but  you  must  determine  it. 
There  are  serious  vices  among  men,  foul  blots  on  humanity  that 
impair  its  energies,  that  bar  all  upward  progress  of  the  race, 
that  are  steadily  dragging  it  downward  to  bestiality  and  diab- 
olism,— vices  that  breed  crimes,  natural,  unnatural,  and  pre- 
ternatural, by  which  and  from  which  woman  has  been  and  is 
the  silent,  greatest  sufferer, — shall  they  be  perpetuated?  On 
its  answer  hangs  the  destiny  of  the  ages.  Shall  the  vice  of 
the  father  be  fastened  on  your  innocent  child  through  you? 
That  is  the  problem  you  are  to  solve.  Over  against  the  world's 
misery  stand  the  young  women  of  the  day  with  power  not 
merely  to  assuage  it,  but  to  blot  it  out.  Will  they  do  it?  Do 
you  ask  how?  By  resolutely  refusing  to  be  the  medium  for  its 
perpetuation.  Demand  purity  of  thought,  purity  of  purpose, 
purity  of  deed  inexorably  of  the  young  men  with  whom  you 
consort.  How  long  would  the  vice  of  drink,  the  filth  of  tobacco, 
the  delirium  of  gambling,  the  leper-seeking  of  lust,  dwell  in 
this  world,  if  the  young  women  in  it  were  to  refuse  fellowship 
with  any  young  man  tainted  by  them?    Not  a  generation. 

How  often  one  may  see  on  the  public  thoroughfares, 
intelligent,  refined  virtuous  young  women  in  company  with 
gentlemen  acquaintances  w^ho  so  far  forget  the  honor  of  the 
lady's  company  as  to  belch  forth  the  smoke  and  stench  of  the 
cigarette  and  cigar,  or  the  lesser  filth,  of  the  quid?  Would  they 
do  it  if  they  knew  they  should  forfeit  the  lady's  favor?  No 
young  lady  wishes  to  go  through  the  Golgotha  of  suffering  of 
the  drunkard's  wife— yet  how    few   have  courage  to  refuse 
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aBSOciation  with  a  young  man  who  takes  his  wine,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  wealth,  or  position?  No  young  man  of  sense  would 
take  for  a  consort  one  whose  impure  life  would  entail  nameless 
sufferings  on  himself  and  offspring.  Why  should  not  a  young 
lady  be  equally  prudent  and  exacting?  Demand  of  your 
gentleman  friends  both  the  purity  of  life  and  of  speech  they 
require  of  you.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  young  man  whose 
acquaintance  is  worth  the  having  who  will  not  respect  and 
admire  you  more  for  refusing  to  fellowship  what  he  may  call 
his  petty  weaknesses,  than  he  will  do  if,  for  the  sake  of  his 
company,  you  quietly  ignore  vices  you  would  not  think  of 
cherishing  in  yourself.  You  know  and  he  knows  that  a 
woman's  social  condition,  aye,  her  eternal  condition,  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  her  wealth,  nor  by  her  beauty,  but  by  her  moral 
and  mental  qualities.  Will  the  eternal  balance  be  less  exacting 
in  his  case?  If  not,  why  do  you  seek  to  make  it  so  in  this  life 
by  smiling  on  his  vices? 

The  young  women  of  the  world  must  redeem  it  of  its  vices, 
or  doom  it.  Nature— no,  he  who  created  nature — has  given 
them  an  influence  that  would  regenerate  the  race  if  they  would 
but  use  it  aright.  Nature's  great  decree  is  that  man  shall  seek 
his  mate,  not  the  mate  the  man.  If  he  come  unclean  of  body 
or  of  soul  shall  he  find  the  pure  equally  as  ready  as  the  unclean 
to  welcome  him?  Shall  there  be  no  distinction?  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  pure  young  women  of  the  land  face  toward  the  future, 
and  demand  a  noble,  virtuous  companionship?  It  will  come, 
but  only  at  their  bidding.  To  have  it  come,  frown  down 
intemperance,  the  tobacco  evil,  profanity,  impurity  of  deed 
and  speech,  idleness,  and  dudishness.  Insist  on  the  cultivation 
of  mind  as  well  as  brawn,  of  godliness  rather  than  covetous- 
ness,  of  gentleness  as  well  as  genteelness,  of  truth  rather 
than  tricks  in  trade.  Have  it  understood  that  respect,  courtli- 
ness, and  kindness  toward  one's  own  mother  and  sisters  is  as 
great  virtue  in  a  young  man  as  vows  of  love  to  his  sweetheart. 
Make  it  known  that  honor  is  greater  than  gold,  and  that  the 
heart  outweighs  and  outranks  the  brain. 
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**  I  stood  up  strait  and  worked 
My  veritable  work.    And  aa  the  soul 
Which  throws  Mithln  the  child  makes  the  child  grow,— 
So  life,  in  deei^ening  with  mc,  dceitened  all 
The  course  I  took,  the  work  I  did/* 

— Elizaukth  Barbett  Bbowniso. 

NEVER  since  "Adam  delved  and  Eve  span"  has  anyone 
questioned  woman's  right  to  work.  She  has  fed  and 
clothed  the  world,  she  has  given  unremittingly  of  strength 
of  body  and  of  soul;  but  the  wage-earning  woman  is  dis- 
tinctively a  factor  of  the  complex  problem  of  our  modern  life. 
Rapidly  woman  has  worked  her  way  into  the  wage-earning 
world,  with  a  remarkable  facility  and  power  of  adaptation 
entering  every  industry  which  does  not  require  the  exercise  of 
great  physical  strength.  This  is  well.  The  outlook  of  woman 
has  been  widened,  her  dormant  capacities  quickened  and  de- 
veloped, she  has  been  removed  from  the  humiliating  position  of 
a  dependent,  she  is  valued  as  never  before;  and,  as  an  indirect 
result,  both  men  and  women  have  come  to  understand  more 
clearly  that  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  depends  as  much 
upon  the  position  and  welfare  of  woman  as  upon  that  of  man. 

Never  yet  has  any  great  tidal  wave  of  progress  swept  up  the 
shore  of  time  without  carrying  before  it  something  of  value  that 
had  been  builded  with  patient  care,  destroying,  only  that  more 
beautiful  and  enduring  structures  might  be  raised  on  firmer 
foundations.  This  change  in  the  industrial  world  has  taken 
place  so  quickly  that  the  times  have  not  kept  pace  with  it. 
Elquilibriums  have  been  disturbed  and  complicated  social  prob- 
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lems  arisen  that  will  require  time  and  patient  thought  to  adjust. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  advantages  to  woman  and  to  the  world 
at  large  of  this  change  are  inestimable,  while  the  disadvantages 
may  be  overcome,  not  by  yielding  any  of  the  ground  gained, 
but  by  a  steady  pressing  forward  to  a  surer  footing  on  heights 
beyond.  Although  this  change  in  affairs  has  brought  about 
evils  and  difficulties  which  did  not  before  exist,  it  basset  us  free 
from  dangers  and  difficulties  still  greater.  The  strong  cords  of 
tradition  and  custom  by  which  woman  was  bound  have  been 
broken  and  she  is  free  to  do  whatever  she  can  do.  With  an 
unswerving  purpose  to  exalt  womanhood  and  secure  its  rights 
in  the  world  of  industry,  never  sacrificing  principle  nor  yet 
arousing  needless  antagonism,  the  stronger  helping  the  weaker, 
let  every  self-supporting  woman  stand  in  her  place,  proud  to  be 
a  help,  not  a  hindrance,  a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer,  and 
glad  to  take  her  part  in  a  forward  movement  involving  the  wel- 
fare of  woman  and  so  of  the  race. 

If  any  working  woman  to-day  feels  that  her  lot  is  a  hard 
one  she  may  well  be  thankful  she  was  born  no  earlier.  But 
little  has  been  written  about  the  common  women  of  the  early 
and  middle  ages.  In  every  age  there  has  been  a  class  of  women 
highly  favored.  Born  to  wealth  and  the  heritage  of  a  noble 
family,  endowed  with  beauty  and  that  indescribable  power 
called  "  charm,"  men  have  been  ready  to  serve  them,  to  fight 
for  them,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  them.  Who  has  not  been 
thrilled  by  the  stories  of  the  knights  **  without  reproach  or 
fear,"  who,  bidding  farewell  to  the  ladies  they  left  protected  by 
castle  walls,  rode  away  **  redressing  human  wrongs?"  But 
what  proportion  of  the  women  of  those  days,  think  you,  were 
"  ladies,"  and  what  proportion  the  slaves,  not  the  queens,  of 
men? 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  century  there  was  small 
place  for  a  woman  forced  to  self-support.  In  colonial  times 
wages  in  this  country  were  about  what  they  were  in  England, 
and  a  woman  might  earn  a  shilling  a  week  by  weeding  or  pos- 
sibly two  shillings  by  a  week's  work  in  the  harvest  field. 
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Domestic  servants  received  about  $30  a  year,  but  there  was 
small  demand  for  them.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury women  school  teachers  were  paid  $1.00  a  week  and 
"  boarded  'round,"  teachers  of  especial  skill  receiving  as  high 
as  $1.25,  which  was  considered  great  wages  for  a  woman.  In 
those  days  every  one  was  comparatively  poor  and  both  food 
and  clothing  coarse  and  plain.  All  manufacturing  was  of  the 
simplest  character  and  done  in  the  homes.  The  farmer  raised 
the  sheep  and  the  f armor's  wife  and  daughters  carded  and  spun 
the  wool  and  made  the  garments  the  family  wore.  Linen  cloth 
was  made  at  home  from  the  flax  raised  on  the  farm.  Cotton 
cloth,  being  something  they  could  not  make  themselves,  was 
not  used,  and  they  alternately  shivered  in  linen  and  perspired 
in  woolen,  both  kinds  of  cloth  being  coarse  and  heavy  com- 
pared with  the  machine-made  goods  of  to-day.  Coarse  shoes 
were  made  at  home  by  the  men,  the  women  "  binding"  them, 
and  the  women  braided  from  coarse  straw  the  hats  then  worn. 

With  the  building  of  the  factory  and  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  a  new  era  opened  for  the  women 
of  our  land.  To  be  sure,  the  days  were  unmercifully  long  and 
the  pay  small,  but  the  girls  who  gladly  thronged  into  the  fac- 
tories from  the  New  England  homes  were  inured  to  hardship 
and  accustomed  to  long  days  of  toil  without  pay.  Small  won- 
der they  considered  it  a  privilege  to  work  but  little  harder  and 
to  receive  in  return  that  magic  medium  of  exchange  they  had 
sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  of  their  fathers,  but  rarely  in  the 
hands  of  their  mothers,  and  of  which  few  had  ever  possessed 
as  much  as  a  dollar.  Lucy  Larcom's  charming  book,  "A  New 
England  Girlhood,"  describes  perfectly  the  change  in  the  life  of 
the  times  brought  about  by  the  cotton  factories.  The  average 
wages  of  the  workers  were  about  sixty  cents  for  a  day 
thirteen  to  fifteen  hours  long,  while  the  most  expert  could  earn 
from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  week.  But  they  had  good  board  at 
the  corporation  boarding  house  for  $1.50  a  week  and  saved 
money. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  miUs  came  the 
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shoe  f  actorieSy  the  paper  iuills^  the  straw  shops,  and,  as  the  coun- 
try increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  industries  of  various  kinds 
multiplied,  women  were  employed  more  and  more,  as  female 
help  was  more  plenty  as  well  as  cheaper  than  male  help. 

Whenever  a  new  industry  or  calling  has  been  opened  to 
women  the  pioneers  have  had  to  bear  more  or  less  unpopularity 
and  scorn;  but  they  have  made  the  way  easy  for  those  who 
have  followed  them  until  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
a  woman's  sphere  is  wherever  she  can  render  efficient  service. 

The  labor  reports  state  that  about  four  hundred  kinds  of 
manual  labor  are  now  done  by  women  in  the  United  States,  and 
Miss  Penny  in  her  encyclopedia  of  occupations  open  to  women 
mentions  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  suitable  employments  for 
women  in  the  arts,  sciences,  trades,  professions,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  these  may  be  increased  by  sub- 
division. Statistics  show  that  not  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  are  women  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations. 

It  is  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  working  woman  is 
twenty-five  years  and  that  she  begins  work  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. The  average  wage  paid  to  working  women  in  this  coun- 
try is  $5.75.  The  highest  average  is  in  Massachusetts,  $6.68 — the 
lowest  in  New  Jersey,  $5.00.  These  figures  are  perilously  near 
the  living  point,  $6.00  a  week  being  the  smallest  sum  on  which 
any  girl  living  in  a  city  can  feed  and  clothe  herself  respect- 
ably. Yet  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  are  working  for  $2.50 
or  $3.00  a  week.  Occupations  calling  for  education  and  some 
degree  of  mental  work  command  about  the  same  wages  as 
skill  and  dexterity  in  manual  labor— from  eight  to  fourteen 
dollars  a  week — while  positions  calling  for  responsibility,  busi- 
ness ability,  and  experience,  yield  correspondingly  larger  wages. 

The  query  is  often  raised  why  women  receive  less  pay  for 
their  work  than  men.  There  are  many  reasons,  the  most 
obvious  one  perhaps,  being,  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  make 
terms,  self-support  being  a  necessity,  and  the  applicants  more 
numerous  than  the  places.    They  have  here  and  there  com- 
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bined  to  keep  up  wages  artificially,  but  this  is  a  poor  makeshift, 
assisting  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  many.  In  addition  to 
every  limitation  that  women  have  to  meet  they  have  the  limita- 
tions of  their  sex,  and  to  this  we  must  add  the  resistance  of  men 
workers  and,  until  recently,  the  loss  of  caste  with  their  own 
sex.  One  writer  states  that  the  reason  women  receive  less  pay 
than  men  for  the  same  work  is  because  they  are  "  less  self- 
reliant,  less  ready  to  cope  with  sudden  emergencies,  and  more 
easily  overcome  by  difficulties."  Very  likely.  Suppose  a  wise, 
able  man  of  affairs  should  be  taken  from  his  environments  some 
summer  day  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  hot  kitchen,  with  a  bak- 
ing in  prooess  and  a  dinner  to  be  prepared.  Put  a  crying  child 
in  his  arms,  and  then  watch  for  signs  of  his  superiority.  How 
would  he  compare  with  a  woman  in  "  self-reliance  and  the 
ability  to  cope  with  sudden  emergencies"?  By  the  changes  of 
the  times  woman  has  been  placed  in  a  new  environment  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  she  does  not  at  once  rise  to  the  level  of  man 
in  what  has  always  been  his  chosen  field. 

Years  ago  it  was  argued  that  it  would  not  answer  to  open  the 
field  of  labor  to  women,  as  they  would  become  so  enamored 
with  the  pleasure  of  earning  their  own  living  and  the  inde- 
pendence it  would  give  them,  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
marry.  While  this  argument  shows  slight  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  it  suggests  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
advantages  that  have  come  to  woman  through  her  ability  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  average  woman  who  has  mingled  with 
men  and  women  in  the  working  world  a  few  years  as  a  rule  has 
too  little  sentimentality  and  too  much  common  sense  to  marry, 
merely  from  fancy,  a  man  who  is  unworthy  of  her  or  unable  to 
support  a  family;  and,  being  able  to  support  herself,  she  is 
relieved  of  any  temptation  to  marry  "  for  convenience,"  for  a 
home,  for  bread.  As  this  tends  to  fewer  marriages  but  more 
harmonious  ones,  and  so  to  the  elevation  of  the  race,  let  us  rejoice. 
A  social  condition  which  makes  it  easy  for  every  woman  to 
take  the  stand  that  she  will  marry  no  man  she  cannot  love, 
honor,  trust,  and  live  with  harmoniously,  is  an  amancipatiom, 
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the  magnitude  of  which  can  onlj  be  appreciated  bj  compariiis 
it  with  the  varying  position  of  woman  from  the  time  she  was 
considered  property  and  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  down  to  the 
present  time. 

While  this  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  status  of 
woman  is  an  advantage  and  thousands  of  women  are  now  happy 
in  earning  a  comfortable  living  for  themselves,  many  helping 
to  support  others  as  well^  there  is  a  phase  of  working  life 
that  is  anything  but  hopeful.  The  revelations  made  by  those 
who  have  patiently  investigated  the  condition  of  the  lower 
class  of  working  women  in  the  large  cities— the  sewing- women, 
the  cigar-makers,  the  great  aimj  of  the  unskilled— are  appall- 
ing. Merely  to  read  of  the  hardships  these  women  imdergo  in 
the  awful  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  makes  the  head  swim 
and  the  heart  fail.  The  interference  of  legislation  here  and 
there  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  philanthropists  are  measures 
ridiculously  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  flood  of  poverty, 
degradation,  oppression,  and  wickedness.  These  terrible  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  principally  the  result  of  unrestricted  emigra- 
tion and  of  overcrowding  in  the  large  cities.  There,  where 
existence  is  worth  the  least,  the  struggle  for  it  is  the  fiercest. 

Under  the  present  system  of  competition  can  we  blame  a 
starving  woman  for  underbidding  her  neighbor  on  work,  that 
she  may  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  bread?  Can  we  blame 
the  manufacturer  for  buying  his  labor  in  the  cheapest  market? 
Yes.  Better  starve  than  snatch  the  bread  from  a  starving 
sister.  Better  die  in  poverty  than  to  make  money  out  of  the 
suffering  of  a  fellow  creature.  But  this  is  high  doctrine  and 
few  can  attain  unto  it.  But  what  of  a  social  system  under 
which  such  alternatives  are  inevitable  and  which  is  daily 
crowding  helpless  women  further  down  in  want  and  misery  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  help  and  uplift?  It  is  doomed.  How  will 
a  change  be  wrought?  Peaceably,  we  have  reason  to  hope.  By 
force,  we  have  reason  to  fear.  What  will  it  effect?  A  social 
condition  in  which  every  man  or  woman  willing  to  work  shall 
have  a  chance  to  live. 
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One  obvious  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
field  of  woman's  work  is  that  every  woman  who  desires  to  be 
self-supporting  should  aim  to  attain  skill  in  her  chosen  work. 
She  should  learn  to  do  whatever  she  has  to  do  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done.  If  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  chance  for  advance- 
menty  no  opportunity  to  do  better  work  and  to  earn  more  money 
with  the  passing  years,  it  will  be  worth  a  present  sacrifice  to 
place  herself  where  she  will  have  such  opportunities.  This  will 
take  time  and  strength  for  those  who  have  drifted  into  the 
wrong  channel,  but  it  will  pay. 

For  those  who  can  choose  their  calling  and  prepare  for  it  the 
field  is  wide.  Time  and  money  spent  in  fitting  for  a  congenial 
and  useful  occupation  is  a  good  investment  for  every  woman 
who  can  possibly  compass  it.  The  questions  every  woman 
seeking  employment  has  to  meet  are,  *'  What  do  you  know?" 
"  What  can  you  do?  "  This  demand  for  competency  is  growing 
more  imperative  daily.  It  is  those  who  know  and  who  can  do 
who  have  employment  and  good  pay.  The  welfare  of  all 
demands  that  every  worker  shall  do  the  best  that  is  in  her, 
as  every  step  upward  leaves  a  place  below  to  be  filled  by 
another  and  lessens  by  so  much  the  state  of  congestion  among 
the  unskilled. 

Not  to  every  woman  is  it  given  to  be  a  preacher  or  a  teacher, 
not  all  can  organize  and  plan,  but  there  are  numberless  humbler 
tasks  that  as  truly  meet  the  world's  need.  The  less  inspiring 
the  work  in  itself  the  greater  the  need  of  carrying  to  it  the  best 
qualities  of  the  worker.  The  manner  in  which  some  women 
dignify  every  kind  of  work  they  do  is  a  revelation.  What  we 
deem  commonplace  or  menial  becomes  noble  under  the  touch  of 
their  interest  and  enthusiastic  effort.  The  oft-repeated  statement 
that  it  necessarily  lowers  a  woman  to  enter  the  working  world 
and  to  toil  side  by  side  with  men  is  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion and  a  libel  on  both  men  and  women.  A  refined,  dignified, 
gracious  woman  will  carry  those  qualities  with  her  wherever 
she  goes,  while  a  rude,  silly  girl  will  be  quite  as  unrefined  and 
frivolous  in  the  home  as  in  the  shop  or  office.    In  the  business 
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world  there  is  no  room  for  childishness^  peevishnesSy  or  willful* 
nesSy  and  in  the  discipline  of  working  life  manj  a  woman  has 
learned  self-control  and  a  certain  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others  she  would  otherwise  have  missed. 

In  order  to  make  her  own  way  a  woman  needs  to  have  a 
^tout  heart.  She  must  not  be  easily  overcome  by  difficulties 
nor  expect  that  her  path  will  be  smoothed  by  poetic  justice. 
She  must  learn  to  take  people  and  things  as  they  are  instead  of 
fretting  because  they  are  not  as  she  would  like  to  have  them, 
and  if  she  is  wise  she  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side.  She  must  realize  that  superficial  knowledge  and 
hasty,  imperfect,  slipshod  work  will  not  do,  that  weariness  and 
disgust  before  the  battle  is  half  won  will  not  do,  that  nothing 
but  application  and  patient,  thorough  work  will  bring  her  satis- 
faction or  success. 

It  is  to  be  deprecated  that  since  it  has  become  common  for 
young  women  to  become  self-supporting,  the  greed  of  gain  has 
so  taken  hold  of  some  that  girls  are  willing  unnecessarily  to 
sacrifice  an  education  for  the  work  that  will  bring  them  a  ^'^w 
dollars  a  week  pin  money,  leaving  the  school  for  the  s^tore, 
factory,  or  office.  Parents  ought  to  realize,  if  the  girls  do  not, 
that  for  working  people  the  only  time  to  obtain  an  education  is 
while  young,  and  that  two  or  three  extra  years  spent  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  will  broaden  the  girl's  outlook  for  life  and  make 
her  a  happier  and  wiser  woman.  The  working  girl's  life  is  a 
crowded  one.  Many  "  keep  house"  in  a  small  way  and  make 
most  of  their  own  clothing  in  addition  to  their  daily  work  of 
from  eight  to  ten  hours.  Unless  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the 
taste  for  good  literature  is  gained  in  school  there  will  be  little 
time  or  desire  after  working  life  begins  for  the  pursuit  of  that 
culture  which  has  been  so  well  defined  as  knowing  "  the  best 
that  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  world."  With  such  a 
taste  an  active  force,  no  life  is  barren,  no  matter  how  full  of 
monotonous  toil.  The  poorest  are  rich  in  the  legacies  of  mind 
and  heart  left  for  mankind  by  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  all 
ages.    The  pity  is  these  legacies  so  often  go  imclaimedi  while 
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the  toil  and  the  care  of  life  and  the  deceitfulness  of  poverty 
narrow  the  mental  and  spiritual  vision  until  the  worker  fails  to 
see  that  ''the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment." 
The  habit  of  church  attendance,  although  kept  up  with  diflBculty 
and  at  a  sacrifice,  will  serve  to  keep  a  door  open  into  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  world,  and  thousands  of  working  women 
can  testify  to  the  uplift  received  from  their  weekly  glimpse  of 
truths  that  at  once  rest  and  stimulate. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  worker  could  carry  into  the  daily 
routine  the  inspiration  of  these  words  of  Carlyle's: — 

**The  situation  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal,  was  never 
yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here  in  this  poor  hampered,  despi- 
cable Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere 
is  thy  Ideal:  work  it  out  therefrom;  and  working,  believe,  live, 
be  free.  •  •  •  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to 
rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thing  thou  seekest  is 
already  with  thee,  '  here  or  nowhere,'  couldst  thou  only  see!" 

Note. — Different  phases  of  this  subject  are  fully  treated  in  the  following 
books: — 

Women  Wage-Earners,  by  Helen  Campbell. 
Prisoners  of  Poverty,  by  Helen  Campbell, 
Woman's  Work  in  America,  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
How  Women  Can  Earn  Money,  by  Victoria  Penney, 
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The  Power  of  Mother's  Influence. 

Mrs.  SUSAN  &  FESSENDEN, 
President  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  of  MassachiueUs. 


I^ROFESSOR  Drummond,  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Eyolution 
}y    of  Motherhood,"  says,  "All  the  machinery,  all  the  pre- 
A       ceding  work  of  nature,  is  to  the  end  that  she  may  produce 
a  mother.    The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous processes  of  nature.    The  mother  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom.    Nature  has  never 
made  anything  higher." 

At  last,  from  the  lowest  form  of  life,  at  the  command  and 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Author  and  Controller  of  evolution, 
a  mother  exists.  It  yet  remains  for  the  world  to  evolve  a  higher 
and  still  higher  type  of  motherhood.  The  sweetest,  purest, 
strongest,  most  unselfish  relationship  in  life  is  that  of  mother. 
God  intended  that  this  should  be  so.  To  this  end  is  the  lit- 
tle infant  laid  so  helpless,  the  most  helpless  of  all  the  animal 
creation,  into  the  arms  of  a  mother,  who  has  gone  down  into  the 
depths  to  receive  it,  and  who  should  rise  to  the  mount  of  self- 
purification  and  self-abnegation  that  she  may  promote  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

That  is  a  thrilling  little  story  of  the  mother  who  was  lost 
upon  the  mountain.  When  the  snow  fell  and  the  fierce  winds 
howled,  and  the  cold  penetrated, 

^  She  stripped  her  mantle  from  her  breast 
And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 
While  round  her  babe  she  wrapped  the  vest, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  child  was  wamu'* 
rcHApraaer.!  800 
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It  iSy  however,  an  act  that  finds  its  counterpart  in  kind,  dif- 
fering in  degree,  in  the  life  of  every  true  mother.  The  thought 
of  self  is  eliminated  when  the  interests  of  ''my  child"  are 
involved.  All  the  laws  of  nature  are  planned  in  infinite  wisdom 
to  strengthen  this  bond.  Because  there  are  exceptions  to  it, 
because  there  are  selfish,  loveless  mothers,  is  no  proof  against 
the  law,  nor  any  demonstration  against  the  wisdom  of  it.  There 
exists  no  law  without  exception.  Much,  however,  that  appears 
to  be  in  defiance  of  this  law  is  only  the  present  incomplete 
evolution  of  motherhood,  which  has  as  yet,  by  no  means,  reached 
th(  highest.  Mothers  and  sisters  have  been  greatly  hampered 
in  their  growth  and  infiuence  by  the  condition  of  subordination 
in  which  woman  has  been  held.  No  character  can  reach  its 
highest  possibilities  in  a  position  of  subordination.  Responsi- 
bility, accountability,  personality,  are  discounted  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  correspondingly  weakened.  Before  the  best  infiuence 
can  be  established,  the  completest  character  must  exist,  and 
that  can  come  only  when  this  vestige  of  heathenism  disappears 
in  church  and  state.  In  this  way  only  can  God's  purpose  con- 
cerning the  womanhood  of  the  world  be  brought  to  pass. 
In  whatever  other  relationship  in  life  woman  might  or  might 
not  find  a  representative  in  man,  in  this  he  must  utterly  fail; 
he  can  never  represent  her  motherhood.  These  maternal  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  she  delegates  to  none.  In  this,  her  crown 
of  motherhood,  woman  stands  peculiar,  alone.  The  sweet  joy, 
the  strong  tie,  the  unquenchable  love,  the  untiring  solicitude 
that  swells  with  the  first  consciousness  of  a  new  life,  and  life 
of  one's  own  life,  and  ends  not  in  time  nor  eternity,  is  such  that 
only  experience  can  reveal,  and  even  experience  cannot  under- 
stand. Awe,  reverence,  adoration,  are  emotions  not  too  strong 
with  which  to  stand  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  motherhood.  This 
it  is  that  makes  the  various  Madonnas  the  most  universally, 
reverently  loved  of  all  the  works  of  art.  It  appeals  to  every 
thinking,  feeling  being. 

**  4  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
The  holiest  thing  on  earth." 
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The  influence  of  this  maternal  love  re-acts  apoa  fhe 
from  the  hour  of  conscious  existence.  Nature,  who  has 
mitted  no  two  leaves  to  be  alike,  has  giyen  a  still 
diversitj  to  human  souls.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  this 
infinite  variety,  she  has  given  to  each  a  mother.  No  child  has 
a  fair  chance  in  life  who  fails  to  be  well  bom  and  well  mothered. 
An  ideal  mother  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  A  wise  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  of  the  race  and  the  influences  that  tend 
most  rapidly  and  surely  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  would  recogf- 
nize,  as  the  initial  force,  the  betterment  of  mothers.  The  ednca- 
tion  of  the  child  begins  before  any  conscious  forces  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Through  all  the  ages,  the  higher  virtues  have  become  more 
and  more  the  vital  moving  forces  in  private  and  public  affairs 
in  proportion  as  the  mother  element  has  been  respected  and 
utilized.  Our  country  to-day  needs  just  this ;  it  needs  mother- 
ing ;  it  needs  to  have  the  power  of  love  for  humanity  transcend 
the  love  of  wealth,  or  position.  Mothers  need  the  largest  de- 
velopment, the  utmost  freedom  and  dignity,  to  enable  them 
rightly  to  meet  the  demands  of  creating  and  educating  the  race. 

Ben  Jensen  ascribed  all  his  early  impressions  of  religion  to 
his  mother's  piety.  She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  under- 
standing. Once  when  some  one  was  asked  whether  Mrs.  Jonson 
was  not  vain  of  her  son,  the  reply  was,  "  She  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knows  her  son's  value.'*  How  charac- 
teristic of  motherhood  !  "  She  hid  all  these  things  in  her  heart. " 
The  world  owes  much  to  the  early  influences  on  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  child.  God  pity  the  child  who  has  an  ungodly, 
worldly,  frivolous  mother  I  Mothers  have  special  need  of  the 
power  of  the  invisible,  mighty  love  of  the  Divine  to  shed  a 
softening  charm.  They  need  that  protecting,  all-embracing 
love  that  does  not  forsake  its  object  because  of  weakness  or  sin. 
It  is  the  mother  who  loves,  and  trusts,  and  hopes  when  all  the 
world  condemns.  Mother's  room,  mother's  heart,  means  home 
to  the  prodigal.  When  all  other  influences  fail,  this  will  often 
suggest  the  infinite  love  of  God,  and  bring  back  the  wanderer, 
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worn  bj  passion  and  the  antagonisms  of  life,  to  the  paths  of 
purity  and  truth.  Timothy  was  admonished  that  he  should  lead 
an  exceptionally  pure  life  because  of  the  pious  influence  of  his 
**  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice." 

Hugh  Miller  derived  from  his  mother  his  extraordinary 
genius  for  narrative.  She  possessed  imaginative  faculties,  a 
creative  power  of  fantasy  that,  with  training  and  education, 
would  have  made  her  a  power  in  the  world  of  literature,  either  in 
poetry  or  romance.  Untutored,  these  powers  led  her  into  the 
endless  vagaries  that  were  so  powerful  among  the  unlettered 
people  of  her  day.  Her  son,  surrounded  with  this  weird  atmos- 
phere, early  imbibed  the  uncanny  notions,  and  they  powerfully 
influenced  him  through  life.  He  suffered  paroxysms  of  terror  in 
childhood.  The  influence  of  these  early  impressions,  all  his  sub- 
sequent scientific  education  and  research  could  not  overcome. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  eventually  his  early  death  was  caused 
by  this  nervous  strain.  How  important  it  is  that  mothers  should 
be  educated !  Errors  can  be  discovered  only  by  intelligent 
thought.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  reason,  to  create  ideals, 
to  regulate  imagination,  to  direct  and  modify  emotion  ;  all  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  education.  What  a  shortsighted 
policy  was  that  which  established  schools  for  boys  before  these 
opportunities  were  afforded  girls  ! 

*  Mothers  should  have  piety  and  education ;  they  should  also 
have  strong  characters,  devoted  to  some  mighty  ruling  purpose. 
The  pettiness  of  some  women  is  the  bane  of  their  children. 
Consecrated  strength  and  nobility  will  mold  the  character  that 
comes  under  its  influence.  What  a  charming  illustration  of 
this  power  do  we  flnd  in  the  Booth  family,  where  all  the  chil- 
dren followed  in  the  path  of  self-renunciation  so  faithfully 
trodden  by  the  parents. 

Mothers  should  have  strong  bodies  as  well  as  carefully 
trained  minds.  To  these  should  be  added  spiritual  force  and 
aspiration,  for  the  influence  pre-natal  and  post-natal  is  im- 
measurable, not  less  on  mind  and  soul  than  on  body.  A  mother 
whoBe  waist  is  compressed,  impeding  the  action  of  vital  organs, 
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cannot  have  a  healthy  child ;  neither  can  a  mother  whose  mind 
has  been  compressed,  circumscribed  to  a  round  of  petty 
thoughts,  be  expected  to  influence  her  children  to  intellectual 
power.    Like  produces  like. 

All  influence,  good  or  bad,  springs  from  the  character  and 
thought.'  This  influence  makes  its  waj  through  an  infinite 
variety  of  channels.  The  tone  of  the  voice,  the  expression  of 
the  eye,  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  unpremeditated  act,  all 
make  indelible  impression  on  the  plastic  heart  of  the  youth. 
Each  has  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  character.  '^The 
world  wants  men,"  yes,  and  women,  too.  To  obtain  these,  we 
must  have  the  highest  type  of  mothers.  Happy  the  woman, 
who,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  can  point  to  her  children 
and  exclaim  with  joy,  "These  are  my  jewels." 

Frederick  the  Great,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  sister  Wilhelmina,  exclaimed,  "  This  loss  puts  the 
crown  on  all  my  sorrows.  My  spirits  have  forsaken  me.  All 
gayety  is  buried  with  the  loved  ones  to  whom  my  heart  is 
bound." 

No  position  in  life  is  superior  to  the  influence  of  a  mother's 
love.  One  of  earth's  noblemen  said,  **A11  that  I  am,  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do,  I  owe  to  my  mother." 

There  was  once  a  mother  whose  beautiful,  cherished  daugh- 
ter was  called  in  the  early  days  of  budding  womanhood  to  the 
higher  service  of  heaven.  In  looking  over  her  papers,  her 
mother  found  these  words  in  her  journal,  *'As  I  have  watched 
the  daily,  hourly  life  of  my  mother  through  the  years  of  mingled 
cloud  and  sunshine,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  true  indeed  to  be 
worthy  of  such  a  mother."  Could  any  music  of  oratorio  be 
so  sweet  ? 

What  a  proud  moment  to  the  mother  of  James  A.  Garfleld, 
when,  at  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  honor,  his  first  thought  was  of 
the  joy  his  promotion  would  give  that  true  and  faithful  heart, 
and  he  turned  and  kissed  his  mother  before  addressing  himself 
to  the  waiting  multitude.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  influence  that 
had  made  his  life  worthy  of  honor. 
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Cowper  in  his  touching  address  to  his  mother's  picture  shows 
how  great  a  power  is  exerted  in  the  early  years  of  childhood^ 
and  how  indelible  is  the  impression  of  the  tender  touch  of  a 
mother  "passed  into  the  skies."  Love  is  indeed  a  simple 
fireside  thing,  whose  quiet  smile  warms  earth's  poorest  hovel 
to  a  home,  and  whose  influence  radiates  from  this  center  to 
earth's  remotest  bounds. 
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Woman's  Place  in  the  Business  World? 
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NOT  many  years  ago  had  this  question  been  propounded  to  a 
circle  of  business  men,  the  answer  would  have  been 
unanimous  in  the  negative.  Within  our  memory  woman 
had  no  place  in  the  business  world,  and,  indeed,  seemed, 
in  the  opinion  of  multitudes,  to  have  no  sphere  of  usefulness 
outside  of  the  kitchen,  nursery,  and  society. 

A  woman's  judgment  upon  financial  matters  began  and  ended 
mth  her  power  of  getting  her  money^s  worth  out  of  the  dry- 
goods  merchant,  the  market  man,  and  the  grocer:  also,  in  a 
good  many  cases,  it  was  proved  in  her  skill  of  abstracting 
money  on  various  sly  pretexts  from  her  husband's  imwilling 
pockets. 

The  husband,  adopting  the  creed  of  his  father,  treated  his 
wife  just  as  he  did  his  children,  supplying  her  wants  liberally 
if  they  seemed  to  him  rational,  and  denying  her  wishes  with 
more  or  less  good  nature  if  they  seemed  to  his  superior  wisdom 
exaggerated. 

After  all,  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  the  money  getter 
should  be  the  money  keeper  and  dispenser;  it  is  in  the  line  of 
justice,  and  that  is  the  best  law  of  the  world  in  all  matters 
purely  worldly,  like  money  earning  and  money  spending. 

Perhaps  a  consciousness  of  this  "  eternal  fitness  *'  in  the  mat- 
ter has  been  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  woman's  wonderful 
progress  in  these  lines.  Her  wants  have  increased  tenfold 
since  the  days  of  our  meek,  domestic  grandmothers,  and  have 
far  outrun  any  increased  facility  on  the  part  of  our  natural  pro- 
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tectors^  and  providers  for  meeting  them.  Women  saw  more 
and  more  clearly  that  to  live  as  they  wished  and  expen4  as 
they  liked  they  must  have  money  of  their  own,  and  not  depend 
upon  the  caprice  or  the  capacity  of  some  man's  pocketbook. 

Besides  those  who  had  the  choice,  there  arose  more  and 
more  prominently  into  view  that  great  class  of  women  unat- 
tached to  any  man;  or,  if  attached  in  the  sentimental  sense  of 
the  word,  unable  to  reap  any  practical  or  monetary  advantages 
from  that  attachment;  these,  too,  must  live,  for  even  blighted 
affections  do  not  suffice  in  lieu  of  bread  and  butter. 

"Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,"  sings  the  poet, 
but  unfortunately  for  woman,  her  need  of  weeping  does  not 
preclude  her  need  for  work,  and  more  and  more  does  that 
necessity  become  obvious  and  pressing. 

Woman's  first  advance  into  the  business  world  was  timid 
and  tentative;  she  begged  humbly  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  man's 
work  for  half  a  man's  wages,  and  she  received  uncomplain- 
ingly reproofs  and  sneers,  and  criticisms  and  impositions,  that 
few  men  would  have  offered  to  a  fellcv  man,  and  few  men 
would  have  borne  or  remained  under. 

But  public  opinion,  that  most  powerful  of  "  governors  "  in 
the  great  engine  that  runs  our  world  in  this  country,  began 
first  to  murmur,  and  then  to  speak  aloud,  and  at  last  to  shout, 
that  this  style  of  things  was  both  ridiculous  and  unjust,  and 
therefore  untenable.  Public  opinion  announced  that  work 
should  be  paid  for,  not  by  the  sex  of  employee,  but  by  the  value 
to  the  employer.  If  a  woman  puts  on  male  attire,  goes  to  a 
counting-room  and  does  the  work  of  a  man  satisfactorily  and 
steadily,  why  as  soon  as  her  sex  is  discovered  and  she  puts  on 
feminine  garb  is  she  to  be  cut  down  a  third  or  a  half  from  her 
former  wages?  But  an  inborn  prejudice  is  very  hard  to  kill, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  those  who  profit  by  the  perpetuity  of 
that  prejudice,  and  all  classes  of  employers,  although  not  all 
employers  in  any  class,  still  persist  in  the  mean  discrimination 
of  sex  in  their  payments  for  work  equally  well  done  by  mala 
and  female  employees. 
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A  friend  of  mj  own^  a  woman  of  singularly  fine  and  logical 
intellect,  wrote  several  articles  for  a  magazine.  The  corre- 
spohdence  was  at  first  carried  on  under  her  initials,  and  the 
publishers,  supposing  her  to  be  a  man,  made  liberal  payment  for 
the  two  papers,  at  the  same  time  requesting  more.  Another 
paper  of  equal  merit  in  every  way  was  sent  with  the  mention 
that  the  writer  was  a  woman.  Payment  was  made  in  due 
course,  but  of  just  two-thirds  the  amount  paid  for  each  of  the 
previous  papers. 

But  woman's  courage  and  perseverance  already  have  con- 
quered many  obstacles  to  her  success,  and  will  in  the  end 
conquer  all.  She  has  ''come  to  stay''  in  the  business  world  as 
surely  as  in  the  world  of  home  and  of  society,  where  her  place 
has  always  been  conceded. 

More  than  this,  the  timid  employee,  underpaid  and  slighted, 
although  the  pioneer  of  the  advancing  army,  no  longer  stands 
alone  or  unsupported.  Women  of  capital,  of  position,  and  of  a 
sublime  faith  in  themselves  and  their  ability,  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  taken  up  their  position  as  leaders  and  commanders. 
The  old  sneer  and  smile  have  died  off  the  lips  of  even  con- 
servative men,  and  few  will  now  deny  that  woman  is  a  power 
to  be  considered  not  only  in  the  world  at  large,  but  in  the  world 
of  business  especially.  And  why  not?  Most  women  have 
keener  insight,  quicker  perceptions,  readier  resource,  and  more 
fertile  brains  than  most  men.  Women  of  the  class  likely  to 
undertake  the  lead  in  business  are,  as  a  rule,  braver  than  men, 
that  is  to  say  have  more  faith  in  themselves,  and  are  less  liable 
to  panic. 

"Pretty  bad  times  just  now,  but  we  shall  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end,"  said  a  business  woman  to  me  the  other  day, 
and,  before  the  hour  was  out,  a  man  gloomily  remarked,  "  I  see 
nothing  but  ruin  ahead,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  disgrace,  I 
would  end  it  all  to-night." 

Perhaps  at  present  this  optimistic  faculty  in  woman  may 
make  her  a  little  rash,  a  little  headstrong  in  business 
enterprises,  but  this  is  a  fault  which  will  mend  itself  with 
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experience.  Woman  is  quick  to  learn,  and  not  too  proud  to 
abandon  a  mistaken  course  as  soon  as  she  perceives  her  mis- 
take; she  is  at  once  more  daring  and  more  cautious  than  man, 
and  hence  one  of  her  most  important  positions  in  the  business 
world,  especially  of  the  future;  she  can  and  she  will  open  paths 
on  which  men  would  never  have  ventured,  but  will  stanchly 
follow  so  soon  as  he  is  convinced  of  their  safety. 

A  heavy  fieldpiece  is  very  effective  when  securely  planted, 
but  the  light  cavalry  are  the  guides  who  will  test  the  ground 
before  the  artillery  ventures  upon  the  possible  morass. 

Woman's  place  in  btisiness,  do  you  ask?  It  is  at  man's  side, 
as  in  every  other  relation  in  life.  Her  mission  is  to  bring  her 
delicate  perceptions,  her  quick  intuitions,  her  inherent  con- 
scientiousness, into  the  arena  where  they  have  been  sadly 
needed  and  often  wanting.  She  can  lead  and  she  can  follow 
with  equal  facility;  she  will  set  herself  and  her  sex  upon  a 
vantage  ground  they  have  never  yet  occupied  in  this  world's 
history,  and  she  will  at  once  elevate  and  diversify  the  monot- 
onous levels  and  unhealthy  swamps  of  business  ways  and 
walks. 

Her  place  is  like  the  place  of  the  air— everywhere,  and  of 
vital  need  to  everybody,  diffusive,  penetrative,  universal;  never 
obtrusive,  except  when  unjustly  opposed,  and  then  a  power 
which,  although  soft  and  intangible  to  the  grasp,  can  overturn 
the  steam  engine,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  type 
of  masculinity. 
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paragraph  worthily  the  leading  literary  women  who  have  since 
appeared.  Rose  Terry  wrote  faithful  sketches  of  New  England 
life.  Harriet  Prescott  fairly  dazzled  her  readers  with  ^'  The 
Amber  Gods/'  ^'Azarian/'  and  other  brilliant  short  stories. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  with  passionate  out-going  of  the  heart 
towards  women,  wrote  novels  into  which  she  artistically 
wrought  her  pity  for  human  pain,  her  longing  for  a  nobler 
social  life,  and  her  intense  demand  for  justice.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
SVhitney  wrote  sketches  of  early  womanhood,  which  entranced 
and  stimulated  her  young  readers  to  the  lofty  thinking  that 
lies  behind  noble  doing.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  brought  the  whole 
world  of  girlhood  to  her  feet  by  "  Little  Women,"  and  other 
stories,  published  as  fast  as  the  steam-worked  press  could 
throw  them  off.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  captivated  the 
readers  of  two  worlds,  as  she  wrote  from  both  an  English  and 
American  standpoint.  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  social  life  and  physical  characteristics  of 
any  section  of  our  country  where  she  chose  to  locate  her 
sketches.  Helen  Hunt  uttered  in'^Bamona"  her  passionate 
protest  against  a  century  of  national  wrong-doing  and  dis- 
honor. 

There  is  no  space  to  speak  of  the  brilliant  writers  who  are 
at  the  front  to-day — Margaret  Deland,  Miss  Murfree,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Agnes 
Repplier,  Lillie  Chace  Wyman,  Octave  Thanet,  Olive  Thorne 
Miller,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others,  each  working  distinc- 
tively in  a  field  of  her  own. 

The  great,  magazines,  which  publish  much  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  day,  have  been  friendly  to  women  writers 
from  the  very  first.  "  Five  hundred  women  have  contributed 
articles  to  the  Century  Magazine  from  its  organization  under 
the  old  name  of  'Scribner.'  Three  hundred  women  have 
contributed  to  Harper's  Monthly,  fifty-five  to  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, two  hundred  to  the  Magazine  of  Poetry,  and  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  in  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence.    A  year's  number  of  that  journal  repre- 
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Bents  the  work  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  women. 
Twenty-two  women  have  contributed  to  the  Forum,  and  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  contributors  to  the  New  England  Magazine 
are  women.*' 

Some  of  the  most  successful  editors  of  magazines  are 
women,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Ella  Farnum  Pratt,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  History,  establislied  by  her- 
self, being  prominent  examples.  The  women  editors,  and 
associate  editors  of  journals  and  newspapers,  as  also  the 
women  journalists  of  the  day  are  too  many  to  catalogue. 

The  development  of  women  as  poets  lias  kept  pace  during 
the  last  half  century,  with  their  evolution  as  writers  of  fiction, 
and  a  steady  gain  is  perceptible  all  along  the  years.  Their 
verses  vary  as  do  their  novels,  in  stylo  and  excellence.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stoddard  tells  us  that  ''there  is  more  force  and  originality — 
in  other  words,  more  genius — in  the  living  women  poets  of 
America  than  in  all  their  predecessors.  There  is  a  wider  range 
of  thought  in  their  verse,  and  infinitely  more  art." 

Among  the  women  poets  of  the  first  half  century  were  Mrs. 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  whose  verse  was  extremely  graceful, 
if  somewhat  fanciful;  the  sisters  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  who 
sang  as  the  bird  sings, 

"  that,  lighting  on  a  twig, 

Feels  it  give  way  beneath  her,  and  yet  flings, — 
Knowing  that  she  hath  wings  I " 

Mrs.  Anne  Lynch  Botta,  the  morale  of  whose  song  was  always 
elevating,  and  whose  thought  was  deeper  and  more  profound 
than  that  of  many  of  her  contemporaries;  Miss  Lucy  Larcom, 
the  friend  of  Whittier,  whose  early  themes  were  pastoral  and 
domestic,  but  who,  with  increasing  years,  soared  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  aspiration  and  trust;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who, 
richly  endowed  with  a  rare  gift  of  poesy,  has  achieved  earthly 
immortality  with  her  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which 
breathes  the  most  fervent  patriotism. 

Many  of  the  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  are  worthy  of  a 
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place  beside  the  best  written  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning.  Mrs. 
Celia  Thaxter  sings  of  the  sea^  and  you  taste  the  salt  spray,  and 
hear  the  roar  of  the  waters  in  a  storm^  or  the  rush  of  the  waves 
up  the  beach,  as  you  read  her  poems.  Edith  M.  Thomas 
delights  her  readers  with  the  perfect  finish  of  her  work,  and 
the  subtle  beauty  that  pervades  her  verses.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  who  is  best  pleased  with  minor  music,  writes  exqui- 
sitely, if  mournfully,  of  the  pathetic  sadness  that  runs  through 
human  life,  like  a  warp  of  black  in  a  woof  of  white.  Others 
there  are,  a  goodly  company  of  them,  like  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  and  others  for  whose  names  we  lack  space,  who  are 
elevating  the  general  tone  of  American  literature  by  their  per- 
ception of  the  fine  details  of  life  and  nature,  and  by  visions  of 
beauty  which  everywhere  meet  them,  which  are  woven  into 
unaffected  and  inspiring  songs. 

The  advancement  of  women  in  professional  life  has  been 
less  rapid  and  pronounced  than  in  literature.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  century,  1849,  that  a  woman  was  allowed 
instruction  and  graduation  from  a  medical  college,  and  not  till 
1850,  that  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded.  Men  physicians  and  medical  schools  stoutly  opposed 
the  training  of  women  for  medical  practice,  and  also  their 
admission  to  the  profession,  even  when  duly  qualified.  Never- 
theless women  were  so  deeply  in  earnest  for  medical  instruc- 
tion, that,  in  1859,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman 
who  received  a  diploma  from  a  medical  school,  and  entered  the 
profession,  estimated  ''that  about  three  hundred  women  had 
managed  to  graduate  somewhere  in  medicine."  But  their 
instruction  was  entirely  inadequate. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  medical  schools  should  be 
founded  for  the  education  of  women,  and  hospitals  established 
for  their  clinical  training,  conducted  by  women.  To  this  work 
they  bent  their  energies,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
they  have  established  six  such  hospitals,  and  founded  four 
women's  medical  colleges.    In  the  West  many  medical  schools 
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of  the  highest  standing  have  been  opened  to  them,  which  are 
largely  co-educational.  Then  came  the  struggle  on  the  part  of 
women  physicians  to  obtain  official  recognition  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  a  prolonged  and  acrimonious  crusade  against 
intolerance  and  medical  bigotry.  In  1872,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam, 
of  New  York,  returned  from  France  with  a  medical  diploma 
from  the  Paris  Ecole  de  Medecine, — the  first  ever  granted  to  an 
American  woman.  She  was  speedily  admitted  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  without  discussion  —  and  the  question  of 
the  "official  recognition"  of  women  physicians  was  settled. 

More  than  twenty  women  are  now  serving  as  physicians  in 
insane  asylums.  The  census  of  1880  records  about  2,500  women 
practitioners  in  the  United  States.  In  the  census  for  1800,  this 
number  will  certainly  be  much  increased.  * '  What  women  have 
learned  in  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Mary  Putnam- Jacobi,  '*  they  have 
in  the  main  taught  themselves.  And  it  is  fair  to  claim  that, 
when  they  have  taught  themselves  so  much,  when  they  have 
secured  the  confidence  of  so  many  thousand  sick  persons,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition ;  when  such  numbers  have  been  able  to 
establish  reputable  and  lucrative  practice,— to  do  all  this  shows 
an  unexpected  amount  of  ability  and  medical  fitness  on  the  part 
of  women." 

The  struggle  of  women  to  obtain  legal  instruction,  and 
admission  to  the  profession  of  law,  has  been  equally  tedious  and 
bitter.  The  commpon  law  of  England  becoming  the  law  of 
America,  its  women  have  been  regarded  as  ineligible  to  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  was  one  exception.  This  was  the  case  of  Margaret  Brent 
of  Maryland,  the  kinswoman  of  the  first  governor,  Leonard 
Calvert,  who  died  in  1647,  leaving  Mistress  Brent  as  his  sole 
executrix,  and  as  his  successor  as  attorney  for  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  records  show  that  "she  not  only  frequently 
appeared  in  court  as  his  lordship's  attorney,  but  also  as  attorney 
for  her  brother,  Captain  Giles  Brent,  prosecuting  and  defending 
causes  for  him.  Also  as  executrix  of  Leonard  Calvert's  estate, 
and  in  regard  to  her  personal  affairs,  nor  is  there  any  record 
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of  any  objection  being  made  to  her  practicing  as  attomej  on 
account  of  her  sex." 

The  first  woman  since  those  days  to  ask  for  and  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  this  country,  was  Mrs.  Arabella  A.  Mansfield 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1860.  Her  husband  was  admitted 
at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell  of  Chicago,  who  had  studied  law  under 
the  instruction  of  her  husband,  Judge  J.  B.  Bradwell,  was  the 
next  to  apply  for  license  to  practice  law.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  in  1869,  refused  her  application,  on  the  groimd  that  she 
was  a  woman.  She  carried  her  case  to  the  Surpeme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but,  in  1873,  it  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  state 
court.  Mrs.  Bradwell  never  renewed  her  application  for  a 
license,  although  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  enacted  that  "  No 
person  shall  be  precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupation,  pro- 
fession, or  employment  (except  military),  on  account  of  sex." 
She  founded  the  Chicago  Legal  News,  which  she  edited,  and  in 
1890  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  on  its  own  motion,  granted  to 
Mrs.  Bradwell  '*  a  license  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law." 

The  next  court  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the 
National  University  in  1873,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  She  sought 
admission  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  a  clienv;,  and  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  denied  admission 
to  both.  She  immediately  took  steps  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
statute  by  Congress,  which  would  give  her  admission  to  these 
courts,  drafting  the  bill  herself,  and  in  two  years  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  enacted,  and  of  obtaining  admission  to  the 
courts  that  had  refused  her.  Since  then  ten  other  women  law- 
yers have  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
land. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  women  have  made  their  way  into  the 
legal  profession,  and  one  by  one,  the  law  schools  have  been 
opened  to  them.  The  number  of  women  lawyers  in  the  country 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.    In  different  parts  of  the 
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oountiy,  women  have  acted  as  "  police  judges,  justices  of  the 
peace,  grand  and  petit  jurors,  federal  and  state  court  clerks  and 
deputy  clerks,  official  stenographers  and  reporters  for  federal 
and  state  courts,  special  examiners  or  referees,  court  appraisers, 
court  record  writers,  notaries  public,  legislative  clerks,  deputy 
constables,  examiners  in  chancery,  and  examiners  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  state  and  federal  court  commis 
sioners,  when  many  cases  have  been  tried  before  them." 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  theological  schools  and  U 
the  ministry  is  still  hotly  contested,  and  they  have  made  less 
advance  in  this  profession  than  in  the  others.  In  the  West,  the 
theological  schools  of  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  denomi- 
nations admit  women,  and  grant  them  ordination  when  they 
graduate. 

The  theological  school  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  is  open  to  women,  and  has  graduated  many.  Its  first 
woman  graduate  was  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  Willis,  who  was 
previously  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  from 
Antioch  College,  in  the  days  when  Horace  Mann  was  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Willis  was  the  second  woman  minister  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Methodist  denomination  admits  women  to  its  theological 

schools,  but  denies  them  ordination.    The  Quakers,  or  "  Friends," 

as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  have  always  given  women  equal 

freedom  to  preach  with  men.    There  are  about  three  hundred 

and  fifty  women  preachers  among  the  Friends  at  the  present 

time,  in  our  country.    The  Free-will  Baptists  also  admit  women 

to  the  ministry.    There  are  indications  that  the  orthodox  Con- 

gregationalists  are  moving  towards  the  admission  of  women  to 

the  clerical  ranks.    More  than  forty  years  ago,  Rev.  Antoinette 

Brown,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  was  ordained  to  Congregationalist 

ministry,  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose.    Rev.  Louise  L. 

Baker,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  was  ordained  by  the  deacons  of  her 

church,  two  of  the  four  deacons  being  women.     Later,  Rev. 

Mary  Moreland,  of  Illinois,  and  Rev.  Amelia  A.  Frost,  of  Mas- 

sachusettSy  have  been  ordained  and  installed  by  a  ministerial 
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council,  according  to  the  established  usages  of  the  Congr^^ 
tionalist  church. 

Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  now  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  was 
associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  in  the  management  of  the 
"  Parliament  of  Religions,"  which  was  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  World's  Fair,  is  the  only  woman  minister  of  America  who 
has  received  the  degree  of  D.D,  It  was  worthily  bestowed.  A 
graduate  of  a  Michigan  college,  she  was  ordained  to  the  minis* 
try  of  the  Universalist  church  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  has 
been  a  settled  minister  ever  since,  receiving  meanwhile,  for 
work  done,  the  degrees  of  A.  M. ,  Ph.  D. ,  and  now  of  D. D.  About 
fifty  women  have  been  ordained  in  the  Universalist  church,  and 
twenty  more  or  less  in  the  Unitarian  church. 

Women  have  an  especial  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  the  call  for  their  service  is  most  pressing.  They  constitute 
three-fifths  of  the  membership  of  the  Christian  church  to-day, 
and  occupy  many  pulpits  as  lay  preachers,  or  evangelists,  where 
they  are  welcomed  by  resident  pastors.  The  world  has  already 
lost  much  by  the  enforced  exclusion  of  women  from  the  work  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  beginning  to  comprehend  this  and  to  demand 
that  they  shall,  in  the  clerical  profession,  as  in  others,  be  given 
an  equal  chance  with  men. 
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TF  we  were  required  to  name  four  men  who  should  represent 
X  both  ancient  and  modern  times  and  different  nationalities^ 
T  men  whose  lives  and  character  are  now  a  part  of  the  history 
and  heritage  of  the  race,  whom  could  we  name  that  would  better 
fulfill  these  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  theme 
of  this  chapter,  than  Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  Seneca,  the  Roman 
philosopher,  and  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator  ?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ability  as  a  wise  statesman  may  be  passed  over,  and  he 
may  stand  here  as  a  type  of  intellectual  brilliancy.  No  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  great  premier,  and 
has  read  his  speeches,  will  question  the  estimate  that  classes 
him  among  the  greatest  intellects  of  his  generation.  This  will 
indeed  contribute  to  his  fame,  but  can  anyone  doubt  that  it  is 
an  insignificant  factor  in  comparison  with  the  spotless  character 
that  will  be  a  potent  inspiration  to  young  men  to  the  end  of 
time? 

Seneca,  philosopher,  also  tutor  and  counselor  of  Nero  in  the 
early  and  only  honorable  part  of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of 
large  intellect,  and,  being  imbued  with  the  elevated  sentiments 
of  the  Stoic  morality,  he  has  embodied  many  of  those  in  perma- 
nent literary  form.  Seneca,  however,  is  not  remembered  for 
his  wealth,  but  for  the  high  ideal  of  character  manifest  in  his 
literary  productions,  and  exemplified  in  his  life.  The  former 
was  an  incident,  and  so  considered  by  him ;  the  latter  has 
immortalized  him.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  type  of  the  noblest 
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manhood  in  tha  highest  station  attainable  to  man.  In  him  » 
conspicuously  apparent  the  compatibility  of  political  supremaigr 
with  the  most  unimpeachable  integrity.  Lincoln  accomplished 
a  great  work.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderfully  clear  vision,  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship,  of  great  wisdom  in  plan 
and  action.  But  is  it  chief!/  because  of  that  work  and  of  these 
qualities  that  he  will  always  be  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  this  nation  ?  No.  It  is  because  he  was  *^  honest  old 
Abe/'  and  was  always  actuated  by  motives  of  the  highest  honor, 
that  his  memory  will  be  a  blessing,  and  a  benediction  to 
posterity. 

The  Roman  poet  may  lament  in  his  plaint  that  men  thrive 
by  crime  while  integrity  shivers  with  cold  and  goes  hungry,  but, 
if  his  philosophy  would  but  penetrate  a  little  more  deeply,  he 
might  find  a  solution  of  his  difficulty  like  that  found  by  the 
Hebrew  poet  when,  in  similar  strain,  he  avers  and  deprecates 
the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly.  Nor  need  we  go  so  far  as  he,  to 
consider  the  end  of  man;  for  a  true  estimate  of  the  popular 
respect  for  honor  and  truth  will  convince  one  that  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  despair  of  the  human  race.  Down  in  his  heart  every 
man  admires  honesty  and  candor  and  condemns  guile  and  insin- 
cerity. The  popular  notion  of  the  sterling  honesty  of  a  certain 
man  prominent  to-day  in  public  life  is  a  more  effective  cause  of 
his  advancement  than  all  the  arts  of  the  politicians,  and  has 
once  and  again  baffled  the  efforts  of  wily  opponents  in  his  own 
party  to  keep  him  in  obscurity.  It  pays  even  to  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  honor,  but  it  pays  far  better  to  have  the  article  itself, 
for  in  the  end  men  generally  find  their  true  level.  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  lived  and  labored 
Solon,  the  wise  and  popular  lawgiver  of  Greece.  His  popularity 
was  not  that  of  a  temporizing  demagogue.  It  rested  on  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  the  better  classes  which  silenced  selfish 
dissatisfaction,  and  it  became  so  great  that  his  fellow  citizens 
willingly  took  an  oath  to  abide  by  his  laws  ;  so  much  did  they 
confide  in  his  wisdom  and  motives.    But  his  real  greatness  did 
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not  appear  so  clearly  when  he  was  basking  in  the  sun  of  popular 
favor,  as  when,  in  old  age,  he  staked  his  life  on  his  character 
in  opposing  the  arts  of  a  tyrant,  then  incipient,  later  fully 
developed.  His  constancy,  courage,  and  patriotism  neither 
favor  could  enhance,  nor  tyranny  abate. 

Four  men  have  now  passed  in  review,  men  noted  respectively 
for  great  talent,  large  wealth,  high  position,  and  public  favor. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  this  distinction  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  renown,  but  something  beneath  it  all  without  which  all 
these  would  have  been  of  trifling  value.  It  was  in  fact  the 
talent  of  character,  the  wealth,  elevation,  and  stability  of  char- 
acter, whose  natural  effect  has  been  to  render  these  names 
illustrious  and  enshrine  them  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

An  idea  of  the  proper  estimate  of  character  is  thus  obtained. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  measured  by  candor  and  honor,  integrity 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  and  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  one  thing  about  us  that  abides  ;  as  personal  identity ;  tvho 
we  are,  as  well  as  what  we  are  ;  the  moral  status,  and  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  social  status,  a  talented  mind,  or  a 
gifted  person. 

Character  is  a  coin  that  passes  current  and  at  par  value  in 
all  countries.  It  is  like  a  gold  monetary  standard  whose  value 
is  universally  recognized.  Posterity  estimates  men  not  so  much 
by  what  they  did  as  by  what  they  were.  It  honors  and  reveres 
those  who,  under  severe  strain,  have  maintained  their  integrity, 
whose  devotion  to  principle  is  their  legacy  to  man,  and  their 
highest  claim  to  perpetuity  of  fame.  It  holds  in  lasting  con- 
tempt those  who  have  betrayed  their  country,  have  taken  the 
bribe,  or  have  resorted  to  unscrupulous  methods  for  party  or 
personal  advantage;  in  a  word,  men  devoid  of  principle. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  wealth, 
talent,  and  popular  regard  are  not  desirable.  They  are  indeed 
desirable,  and  are  often  of  great  service,  but  they  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  ancient  Stoics  made  a  distinction  of 
relative  values  that  is  worthy  of  a  modern  philosophy.  Their 
conception  of  virtue  quite  coincides  with  the  estimate  of  char- 
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acter  herein  presented.  As  its  elements  they  named  justice, 
temperance^  courage^  and  prudence,  whose  union  in^the  same 
individual  constitutes  the  sage — the  type  of  perfect  charac- 
ter. Wealth  and  power,  beauty  and  health,  popularity  and 
fame,  can  neither  add  to  manhood  nor  detract  from  it,  and 
were  therefore  esteemed  as  matters  of  indifference.  This  is  a 
philosophic  distinction  that  accords  with  a  common  sense  dis- 
tinction, although  one  need  not  go  the  whole  length  with  the 
Stoics  and  claim  absolute  perfection  for  the  man  of  honor  and 
of  character. 

But  let  the  mind  return  from  these  reflections  to  a  further 
brief  study  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
Was  it  easy  and  natural  for  them  to  be  what  they  were?  Were 
they  subject  to  no  temptations?  Did  it  cost  no  struggle  to 
incorporate  into  their  lives  that  which  shall  abide,  and  which 
constitutes  them  models  of  integrity  and  true  manhood?  We 
are  very  prone  to  idealize  our  heroes  and  to  forget  that  they 
were  human  like  ourselves,  and  subject  to  like  passions.  The 
world  is  full  of  men  of  the  grandest  endowments  who  fail 
because  they  lack  the  needful  character!  Were  it  not  for  this, 
many  of  them  in  due  time  would  take  their  places  in  our  list  of 
heroes. 

To  answer  the  questions  proposed  above,  it  must  be  affirmed 
that  temptations  are  peculiarly  severe  to  those  who  in  some 
respects  excel  their  fellows.  It  is  a  shrewd  saying  of  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece  that  **the  possession  of  power  will 
bring  out  the  man  ";  and  power  here  may  have  a  broad  appli- 
cation. For  a  brief  illustration,  take  first  its  most  obvious 
application.  Nero  was  a  wise  ruler  for  five  years ;  Domitian 
was  a  model  emperor  for  a  brief  period  after  his  accession; 
Caligula  gave  promise  of  bringing  great  relief  to  a  people 
oppressed  by  the  morose  tyranny  of  his  predecessor.  But  in 
each  case  the  consciousness  of  almost  unrestricted  power  and  of 
full  opportunity,  without  the  conserving  grace  of  high  motive  and 
patriotic  purpose,  resulted  in  a  rapid  downward  career  and  ulti- 
mate ruin.   High  station  demands  peculiar  stability  of  character. 
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But  to  make  a  broader  application  of  the  aphorism  of  th^. 
Bage  quoted  above,  and  to  make  still  clearer  the  true  value  of 
character  from  historical  illustration,  set  opposite  the  names  of 
the  four  men  who  were  proposed  as  its  worthy  exponents,  those 
of  other  men  similarly  gifted  or  favored,  but  of  quite  different 
character.  And  it  might  add  interest  to  the  contrast,  and  render 
clearer  the  lesson  of  the  illustration,  if,  antithetic  to  each,  another 
of  the  same  nationality  were  named.  Who  could  then  be  more 
fittingly  selected  than  Bacon  the  Englishman,  for  intellectual 
brilliancy,  Crassus  the  Roman,  for  affluence,  Aaron  Burr  the 
American,  for  high  station,  and  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  for 
popular  favor  ? 

Why  does  not  the  talented  Bacon  shine  by  the  side  of  the 
"grand  old  man"  of  these  later  days  ?  Why  must  he  forever 
occupy  a  lower  pedestal  ?  The  nnswer  may  be  found  in  the  his- 
torical stamp  that  he  bears  and  must  ever  bear.  The  charac- 
terization of  Pope  that  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  name 
will  bear  evidence  to  the  latest  generation  of  the  fatal  defect  in 
his  character. 

"  If  parts  allure  thee,  see  how  Hacoii  shiiied, 
Tlie  wisest,  briglitcst,  nieanebt  of  mankiud.** 

Would  any  discreet  young  man  ask  for  the  nobility  of  Bacon's 
intellect  if  it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  curse  of  his  char- 
acter ?  If  wealth  constituted  character  as  it  does  create  social 
respectability,  the  Roman  Dives  and  usurer  would  rank  with 
the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  a  nearly  contemporaneous  barber 
would  outrank  even  him.  But  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  the 
Roman  sage,  the  beauty  and  moral  elevation  of  whose  senti- 
ments are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  precepts  of  the  great 
letter  writer  of  the  Now  Testament,  give  him  unquestioned 
claim  to  an  honorable  immortality,  while  the  vulgar  ^riumvir  is 
remembered  only  for  his  money,  his  joint  usurpation  of  power, 
and  his  unsuccessful  generalship. 

If  character  were  estimated  by  political  preferment,  Aaron 
Burr  would  rank  next  to  the  highest,  whereas  such  good  quali- 
ties as  he  did  possess  are  powerless  to  save  him  from  perpetual 
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dishonor,  and  are  easily  forgotten  in  disgust  at  his  baseness.  If 
popular  favor  were  the  patent  of  this  true  nobility,  Themistocles, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  would  be  a  famous 
exponent,  but  instability  and  insincerity  wrought  his  ruin  in 
disgraceful  but  merited  exile.  Who  would  venture  now  to 
name  him  in  the  same  breath  with  his  fellow  countryman  Solon, 
or  Burr  with  Lincoln,  Crassus  with  Seneca,  Bacon  with  Qlad- 
stone  ?  And  the  reason  for  this  just  verdict  of  the  popular  jury 
is  clearly  manifest. 

The  tests  of  prosperity  are  perhaps  even  more  severe  than 
those  of  adversity.  Both  are  valuable ;  both  operate  to  effect  an 
equitable  adjustment,  howsoever  fortuitous  circumstances  may 
have  misplaced  men  in  the  shaking  of  the  lots.  The  assurance, 
however,  is  gratifying,  that  although  genius  may  be  the  gift  of 
the  favored,  integrity  is  never  exclusive  and  is  denied  to  none, 
and  while  few  acquire  wealth  or  attain  distinction,  a  spotless 
character  —  more  royal  than  any  endowment  or  distinction — is 
the  privilege  of  all. 
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Prof.  N.  L.  ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Colgate  University. 


WHAT  is  reputation?    Etymology  answers  that  it  is  an  esti- 
mate^ a  repeated  and  so  an  established  judgment.    As 
computation  gives  arithmetical  values^  so  reputation  is 
an  estimate  of  human  values. 

The  word  character  is  even  more  luminous  in  suggestion. 
It  signified  first  a  graving-tool  for  marking  upon  stone  or  metal. 
Next  it  was  a  mark  thus  made,  then  a  symbolic  or  alphabetio 
sign,  and  again  some  distinguishing  feature  of  an  object.  Most 
naturally,  then,  it  has  come  to  denote  that  combination  of  quali- 
ties and  traits,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  marks  a  per- 
sonality. Who  has  impressed  them  upon  us?  First  of  all,  our 
ancestors.  No  one  may  deny  the  effect  of  heredity.  There  is 
a  race-character,  and  a  family-character.  ''If  you  wish  to 
reform  a  man,  begin  with  his  grandfather."  Environment, 
also,  is  potent.  By  conduct,  by  speech,  even  by  look  or  by  ges- 
ture, the  people  with  whom  we  associate  impress  us  contin- 
ually. But  let  us  not  exaggerate  these  hereditary  and  external 
forces.  The  sharpest  graving-tool,  most  constantly  in  use,  most 
efficient  to  form  character,  is  in  our  own  hands. 

What  is  attributed  to  us  makes  our  reputation;  what  we 
are,  constitutes  our  character.  Is  not  the  latter  obviously  more 
important?  Yet  reputation  has  more  votaries.  Witness  on 
every  hand  the  straining  to  gain  public  attention  and  to  make  a 
name.  But  men  cannot  escape  the  world's  daily  testings.  On 
some  wall  or  other  is  ever  appearing  the  handwriting,  "  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.''  Many 
are  the  true  and  good^  who  often,  without  public  notice,  endure 
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life's  tests.  But  how  frequently  in  public  relations,  in  businesB, 
and  in  society,  reputations  fall  like  trees  before  the  blast. 
Usually  character  failed  long  before.  The  stock  of  the  tree 
was  decayed  within.  Any  moral  standing,  and  any  estimation 
for  ability,  untrue  to  fact,  are  disappointing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one's  character  is  overrated.  An  adven* 
titious  reputation,  due  to  happy  accident,  or  the  favor  of  unwise 
friends,  is  singularly  insecure.  Socrates  illustrated  this  by  sup- 
posing an  incompetent  man  desirous  to  be  reputed  a  flute 
player.  He  purchases  a  beautiful  instrument,  and  procures 
persons  to  praise  his  skill.  But  what  a  calamity  befalls  him  if 
a  good  judge  of  such  music  invites  him  to  play  I  His  only 
safety,  and  that  a  ridiculous  one,  is  in  declining.  And  if  one 
has  not  the  kind  of  ability  that  answers  to  his  reputation,  his 
capacity  in  any  other  line  is  likely  to  be  distrusted,  and  so  an 
overrated  man  may  become  underrated. 

A  thoughtful  preacher  once  said  to  some  college  students, 
"What  belongs  to  a  man  will  ccftne  to  him."  Most  of  them 
challenged  the  proposition,  but  not  a  few  have  lived  to  see  in  it 
a  large  measure  of  truth.  Given  rightly  directed  effort,  and 
good  work  is  sure  of  recognition.  Without  effort,  nothing 
belongs  to  us.  Marked  eflSciency  in  any  line  needs  no  self- 
blown  trumpet  to  proclaim  it.  Successful  men  have  earned 
success.  If  a  great  business  passes  to  a  second  generation 
without  the  training' which  adapts  them  to  maintain  it,  pros- 
perity is  rarely  continued.  Our  only  safe  rule  of  self -judgment, 
with  all  allowance  for  exceptions,  is  that  men  get  what  is  due 
them.  It  is  a  sorry  sight  when  one  is  found  complaining  that 
he  is  not  appreciated.  The  trouble  probably  is  that  he  is  not 
taken  at  his  own  estimate,  but  measured  at  his  real  value.  In 
fact,  he  is  appreciated.  Let  us  leave  it  to  an  lago  to  say  that 
*'  reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition;  oft  got  with- 
out merit,  and  lost  without  deserving."  Believe  rather  that 
the  estimate  of  our  fellows  is  usually  just. 

Reputation  has  undue  emphasis  ever  as  the  reward  of  virtue. 
Plato  marvelously  portrays  two  opposite  characters,  the  one 
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completelj  just,  and  the  other  completely  unjust,  but  each 
esteemed  the  contrary,  and  so  receiving  rewards  exactly  tnuuh 
posed.  Which  would  one  rather  be?  He  insists  that  the  good 
man  thus  misjudged  is  better  off  than  the  bad  man  enjoying 
the  social  advantages  of  a  supposed  virtue.  His  goodness  is  an 
internal  harmony,  preferable  to  every  external  benefit.  Surely 
the  consciousness  of  moral  integrity  is  a  fountain  of  abiding 
self-respect.  Fortunately  for  human  weakness,  actual  life  does 
not  apply  a  test  so  severe.  Misconception  and  passion  may 
inflict  temporary  loss  of  popularity,  but,  in  the  end,  reputation 
vindicates  character.  Not  desire  for  a  great  name,  but  self- 
respect,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  loyalty  to  duty  most  need  cul- 
tivation. A  gentleman  giving  his  idea  of  dress  said  that  he 
w^ould  have  the  best  goods  nearest  his  person;  that  if  any  must 
be  coarser  and  cheaper,  it  should  be  his  outer  garments.  So 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  those  nearest  to  us,  should  stand 
first.  A  reputation  in  keeping  with  these  is  an  added  but  sec- 
ondary good.  The  thing  of  prime  consequence  is  what  a  man 
is  to  himself,  for  he  cannot  escape  his  own  company. 

Moral  worth  will  pretty  surely  be  made  manifest,  and  repu- 
tation correspond  some  day  to  character.  Not  simply  in  a 
future  life,  but  usually  in  this,  "There  is  nothing  covered  that 
shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known."  In 
such  disclosures  that  startle  society,  how  painful  the  contrast 
between  what  men  have  seemed  to  be  and  what  it  is  now  found 
they  are!  Those  who  have  been  nearest  to  them  are  not  always 
so  much  surprised,  for  some  slight  indication  of  real  char- 
acter has  already  impaired  confidence.  Morally  sound  men 
and  women  of  experience  often  feel  the  character  of  others  in 
subtle,  indefinable  ways.  Quite  commonly  it  impresses  its  un- 
mistakable marks  upon  the  countenance. 

The  wise  man  will  desire  the  reputation  which  comes  with- 
out the  seeking.  Let  the  methods  of  architects  instruct  us. 
The  old-time  builder  was  likely  to  decide  the  exterior  form  of  a 
house,  and  then  to  divide  the  space  within  as  conveniently  as 
this  general  shape  permitted     The  architect  of  to-day  sits 
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down  with  the  family  for  whom  the  house  is  to  be  built,  and 
studies  internal  convenience  and  comfort  This  done,  he  con* 
forms  the  exterior  of  the  house  to  its  inner  plan.  Such  is  the 
true  relation  of  character  and  reputation.  We  have  seen  chil- 
dren blowing  soap-bubbles,  and  have  noticed  how  likely  they 
are  to  collapse,  if  one  blows  too  hard. '  Apart  from  reality,  "the 
bubble  reputation  "  is  unsubstantial  and  transient.  The  man 
of  genius,  ability,  honest  attainments,  and  sterling  character 
need  not  concern  himself  about  his  name.  He  will  be  content 
to  think  with  old  Richard  Bentley  that  "  no  man  was  ever 
written  out  of  reputation  but  by  himself." 
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Prof.  JOSEPH  11.  CHICKERING,  A.M.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 


*  M  .  That  accounts,"  said  one  wise  man  to  another,  "  for  the 
lAl  lack  of  integrity  in  the  social,  political,  and  business 
^  life  of  our  time?"  "The  failure,"  was  the  reply, 
"  rightly  to  estimate  the  value  of  one's  word;  the  popular  belief 
that  people  do  not  mean  what  they  say,  or  only  half  mean  it. 
If  anything  is  worse,"  he  added,  "than  the  way  in  which 
promises  are  broken,  it  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  made, 
obligations  being  readily  assumed  by  those  who  must  know 
they  can  never  discharge  them." 

This  conversation  set  me  to  thinking  on  the  causes  which  had 
brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs.  In  thought,  I  followed 
the  child  from  his  earliest  education  in  the  home  and  the  school 
to  his  entrance  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  parent  threatening  a  punishment  that  is  never  inflicted; 
the  teacher  promising  a  reward  that  is  never  bestowed;  the 
employer  holding  out  a  hope  of  advancement  that  is  never  real- 
ized. And  then  I  saw  how  the  child,  putting  upon  a  promise 
the  same  value  that  he  sees  his  superiors  put  upon  it,  is  soon 
copying  their  example.  "  I  will  surely,"  he  says,  **  be  back  by 
five  o'clock; "  "  I  will,  without  fail,  learn  my  lesson  for  to-mor- 
row; "  '*  I  will  not  leave  the  office  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
swept."  Promises  thus  readily  made  are  as  readily  broken. 
The  next  step,  from  matters  of  little  to  those  of  large  impor- 
tance, is  a  very  easy  one.  The  young  man  borrows  money,  en- 
gaging to  pay  it  at  a  certain  time;  the  promise  is  forgotten,  and 
the  day  passes  by.  He  pledges  himself  to  provide  for  a  destitute 
family;  something  takes  his  attention,  and  the  needy  are  neg* 
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lected.  He  makes  a  marriage  engagement  very  hacftOy  and 
inconsiderately,  sees  some  one  else  he  likes  better,  and  throws 
his  promise  to  the  winds.  The  process  of  moral  decay  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  The  man  is  not  overpowered  in  a  moment  by  a  sudden 
temptation;  the  habit  has  grown  with  his  years,  until  it  has 
become  a  part  of  his  very  being.  No  obligation  now  has  bind- 
ing authority.  He  breaks  faith  with  himself,  with  his  fellow 
men,  with  his  Maker — for  he  takes  upon  himself  the  most  sol- 
emn vows  one  can  take,  with  little  idea  of  their  real  meaning 
and  little  conception  of  the  sin  of  violating  them. 

I  have  not,  I  am  sure,  drawn  a  fancy  picture;  I  have  simply 
set  forth  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  causing  the  deepest  anxiety  to 
all  lovers  of  their  kind,  to  those— and,  thank  God,  they  are 
many— to  whom  loyalty  to  their  assumed  or  implied  obligations 
to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  church,  is  a  matter,  not  of 
convenience,  but  of  principle  and  duty. 

If,  now,  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  remedy,  at  least  two  distinct 
answers  present  themselves.  The  first  concerns  itself  with 
the  individual,  with  you  and  with  me.  Suppose  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  whose  eye  meets  these  lines  should  take  as 
his  motto  that  adopted  by  a  business  man  of  large  experience 
and  success}  "Make  few  promises,  but  keep  those  you  have 
made,  at  all  hazards."  What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  teacher  and  scholar,  of  master 
and  servant.  The  merchant  would  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
whether  the  note  would  be  paid  the  day  it  was  due;  the  judge 
would  not  fear  that  the  jury  would  return  any  but  a  true  and 
righteous  verdict;  the  clergyman  would  not  wonder  whether 
his  church  members  would  fulfill  the  solemn  obligations  they 
had  assumed.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  confidence  and  hope 
would  surely  be  near. 

The  second  remedy,  and  the  only  other  one  I  shall  mention, 
will  be  found  in  holding  up  and  emphasizing,  in  all  possible 
ways,  illustrious  examples  of  the  virtue  in  question.  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  at  the  pass,  Horatius  and  his  companions 
at  the  bridge,  Casablanca  alone  on  the  deck,  are  figures  as  inter- 
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esting  as  familiar,  and  will  never  be  outgrown  or  forgotten. 
But  we  need  not  go  back  to  ancient  days,  or  fly  to  foreign 
shores;  our  own  time  and  our  own  country  furnish  them  in 
abundance.  Where  can  we  find  a  better  example,  in  political 
life,  of  loyal  devotion  than  in  Charles  Sumner,  who,  having 
once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave,  never  deserted  it  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  arduous  life,  bearing  obloquy,  misrepresen- 
tation, even  personal  violence,  without  a  murmur  of  regret.  In 
a  less  conspicuous  position,  whose  record  is  brighter  than  that 
of  John  B.  Gough,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  who,  having  taken 
the  pledge,  fought  a  long,  unwearying  struggle  against  the 
power  of  this  habit  in  himself,  and  died  with  words  of  good 
counsel  on  his  lips?  In  military  life,  who  has  a  better  title  to 
fame  than  the  great  leader  in  our  civil  war,  who  declaring  that 
he  would  "fight  it  out  on  that  line,  if  it  took  all  summer,"  kept 
his  promise  and  saved  his  country? 

But  there  are  examples  nearer  home.  Many  a  neighbor- 
hood, many  a  family,  has  its  own  hero,  unknown  to  fame,  but 
with  record  on  high.     Let  me  tell  you  of  one. 

In  the  study  of  a  friend  there  hangs,  just  over  his  desk, 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  that  has  always  excited  my  interest. 
Only  lately  has  he  told  me  the  story.  The  picture  represents  a 
boy,  perhaps  a  dozen  years  old,  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a 
swollen  torrent,  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  The  result  of  his 
effort  seems  doubtful,  and  the  words  underneath,  "Faithful 
unto  death,"  increase  our  apprehensions.  It  seems  that,  many 
years  ago,  my  friend,  then  a  young  man,  was  lying  sick  with  a 
fever.  His  condition  was  critical.  The  doctor  needed  to  be 
with  him  every  moment;  but  tliere  were  too  many  sick  in  the 
village  to  make  this  possible.  A  distant  relative  of  my  friend, 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  staying  in  the  house,  and,  as  the  physician 
left  to  make  another  visit,  he  called  the  boy  to  him  and  said, 
"If  at  midnight  there  seems  any  change  in  Harry's  condition,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  let  me  know.  I  shall  be  at  my  oflRce  by  that 
hour,  and,  if  there  is  need,  I  will  return  here  at  once.  Can  I 
depend  upon  you  for  this  service?'*    "Yes,  sir,  you  can,'*  was 
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the  simple  reply.  Midnight  came,  and  the  need  was  urgent. 
The  boy  ran  a  few  rods  down  the  road,  only  to  find  that  the 
bridge,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stood  the  doctor's  house,  was 
gone.  In  its  place,  an  angry  flood  was  sweeping  everything 
before  it.  But  he  did  not  hesitate;  he  was  sturdy  and  strong, 
and  the  life  of  another  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  Plung- 
ing in,  he  battled  long  and  manfully  to  reach  the  other  side. 
At  last  he  gained  the  bank.  The  doctor  was  summoned,  and, 
by  help  of  a  bridge  half  a  mile  down  the  stream,  crossed 
in  safety,  and,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  life  of  my  friend. 
But  alas  for  the  boy,  so  brave  and  devoted!  The  exposure  was 
too  severe,  and  he  survived  it  but  a  few  months.  He  had  kept 
his  word,  he  had  saved  the  life  of  another  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 
He  had  fought  and  overcome.  In  that  family,  his  name  is  a 
household  word,  held  in  lasting  remembrance,  an  inspiration  to 
lofty  deeds  and  self-sacrificing  devotion. 

It  may  not  be  ours  to  render  any  such  service,  to  attain  any 
such  distinction;  but  we  may  each,  in  his  own  place,  however 
humble  that  may  be,  do  something  to  make  social  intercourse 
truer  and  better,  something  to  make  faithlessness  appear  in  its 
genuine  deformity,  something  to  deserve  the  blessing  promised 
to  him  that  "  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not." 
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Rev.  carter  JAY  GREENWOOD,  A.M.,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


fp  EAUTY  and  simplicity  are  not  incongruous  terms.    The 
n\    most  beautiful  things  are  not  necessarily  complex;  neither 

k^  does  it  follow  that  ugliness  should  accompany  simplicity. 
An  apple  blossom  is  a  simple  flower,  and  yet  it  is  beauti- 
ful in  design  and  color.  And,  as  Beecher  says,  "An  apple  tree 
puts  to  shame  all  the  men  and  women  that  have  attempted  to 
dress  since  the  world  began."  Solomon  "  in  all  his  glory  "  was 
outrivaled  by  a  common  lily  of  the  field.  And  yet,  the  lily  in 
its  modesty  and  artlessness  is  the  very  personification  of  sim- 
plicity. Nature  has  a  fashion  of  constructing  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  from  the  simplest  elements.  She  gathers  up  refuse 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  it  comes  forth  reanimated  in 
other  forms  of  life.  Out  of  the  calcareous  rocks  that  the  builders 
have  rejected  she  rears  domed  cathedrals  frosted  with  stalac- 
tites and  paved  with  stalagmites.  From  swamp  and  stagnant 
pool  she  snatches  the  liquid  putrefaction,  and  distills  it  into 
crystal  dewdrops.  Into  her  wonder-working  looms  she  thrusts 
her  old  and  worn-out  garments,  and,  behold,  there  come  forth 
new  fabrics  of  finest  texture  and  softest  colors.  With  deft 
fingers  and  the  most  consummate  skill  and  tact  she  blends, 
softens,  subdues,  and  harmonizes,  everywhere  avoiding  glare 
and  gaudiness.  From  snow-capped  mountain  to  dew-decked 
violet.  Nature  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  beauty  of  the  high- 
est order  is  the  child  of  simplicity. 

As  Nature  is  the  expression  of  God's  thoughts,  so  Art  is  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  of  man.    The  more  closely  Art  pat- 
terns after  Nature  in  simplicity  of  design,  the  more  beautiful 
will  be  her  creations.    Nature  abhors  affectation.    When  Cicero 
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inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what  course  of  study  he  should 
pursue,  the  answer  was,  ''  Follow  Nature."  We  should  all  do 
well  to  take  the  advice  of  the  oracle.  Our  actions  are  the  most 
beautiful,  not  when  the  most  eccentric,  but  when  the  most 
natural.  "We  are  never  rendered  so  ridiculous  by  qualities 
which  we  have,  as  by  those  which  we  aim  at,"  says  the  French 
proverb.  If  we  would  acquire  beauty  of  style  in  speech  and 
composition  we  should  use  simple  language.  The  hynms,  ''  My 
Country,  *tis  of  Thee,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  *^Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,"  are  very  simple  in  musical  construction,  but  the 
beauty  of  these  old-time  melodies  thrills  us  when  we  weary  of 
the  classics  by  the  great  masters.  As  models  for  constant 
study  and  contemplation,  one  prefers  the  less  obtrusive  tints  of 
Titian  to  the  glaring  colors  of  Rubens.  The  most  beautiful 
queens  of  earth  have  not  figured  in  courts  and  palaces.  The 
Man  of  Nazareth— the  most  beautiful  character  in  human 
history— was  simplicity  2>ar  excellence. 

It  might  be  a  wise  provision  to  establish  in  every  educational 
institution  a  chair  for  cultivating  the  beauties  of  simplicity. 
We  should  seek  to  be  adorned  with  those  graces  imparted  by 
culture  rather  than  by  the  clothes  made  by  the  tailor.  It  was  a 
magnanimous  act  on  the  part  of  that  wealthy  girl  graduate  who 
induced  her  companions  to  join  with  her  in  appearing  on  the 
platform  clad  in  plain  calico  gowns  in  order  to  place  a  poor 
classmate  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  If  the  college  gown 
is  a  means  by  which  the  beauty  of  simplicity  is  sacrificed  for 
show,  then  it  should  be  abolished.  In  line  with  this  suggestion 
Beecher  furnishes  these  pertinent  words:  "A  tallow  candle 
does  not  become  wax  by  being  put  in  a  golden  candlestick.  If 
Ihere  is  no  difference  between  you  and  other  people,  except  that 
you  wear  drab  and  they  wear  broadcloth,  then  there  is  no  dif- 
ference." Strive  not  only  to  be  simply  beautiful  in  every  word 
and  act,  but  endeavor  to  be  beautifully  simple,  which  is  the 
piost  difficult  art. 
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The  Value  of  Pleasing   Manners, 

WILLIAM  C.  KING,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^T%^  PERSON'S  manners  generally  indicate  his  character. 
LY  They  are  an  index  of  his  tastes,  his  feelings,  his  temper, 
'  i  and  reveal  the  kind  of  company  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep. 

There  is  a  kind  of  conventional  manner,  a  superficial  veneer, 
a  "  society  cloak,"  used  by  some  people  on  special  occasions 
which  is  of  but  little  importance,  of  no  practical  value,  and  as 
transparent  as  it  is  worthless. 

Artificial  politeness  is  an  attempt  to  deceive,  an  effort  to 
make  others  believe  that  we  are  what  we  are  not;  while  true 
politeness  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  natural  cliaracter, 
the  external  signs  of  the  internal  being.  Thus  a  beautiful 
character  reflects  a  beautiful  manner. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  "society  customs  "and 
genuine  good  manners.  The  former  is  a  bold  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  counterfeit  a  noble  virtue,  while  the  latter  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  heart  filled  with  honest  intentions. 

True  politeness  must  be  born  of  sincerity.  It  must  be  the 
response  of  the  heart,  otherwise  it  makes  no  lasting  impression, 
for  no  amount  of  "  posture  "  and  "  surface  polish"  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

The  genius  of  man  may  fot  a  time  hide  many  defects,  but 
the  natural  character  cannot  long  be  hidden  from  view;  the 
real  individual  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  the  surface, 
revealing  his  imperfections,  natural  tendencies,  and  personal 
characteristics. 

Gk>od  manners  are  developed  through  a  spirit  imbued  with 
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unselfishness,  kindness,  justness,  and  gen^ositj.  A  person 
possessed  of  these  qualities  will  be  found  gentle  and  polite. 
GK>od  manners  should  be  essential  factors  in  our  education,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  when  we  realize  that  they 
are  but  the  outward  expression  of  inward  virtues,  and  like  the 
hands  of  a  watch  indicate  that  the  machinery  within  is  perfect 
and  true.  A  noble  and  winning  daily  bearing  is  the  outgrowth 
of  goodness,  sincerity,  and  refinement,  and  is  the  fruit  of  a 
practical  application  of  the  golden  rule,  the  crowning  perfec- 
tion of  a  noble  character. 

Among  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  worldly  success, 
true  politeness  takes  first  rank.  It  is  said  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  the 
merchant  prince  of  New  York,  that  he  owed  his  success  largely 
to  his  genial  bearing  and  graceful  manners. 

History  is  crowded  with  examples  illustrating  that  in  litera- 
ture it  is  the  delicate,  indefinable  charm  of  style,  more  than 
thought,  that  immortalizes  the  work.  So  in  the  business  world 
it  is  the  bearing  of  a  man  towards  his  fellow  men,  that  often, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  promotes  or  obstructs  his 
advancement  and  success  in  life. 

The  address  and  manner  of  a  man  generally  determine  his 
success  or  failure.  How  often  we  are  compelled  to  do  business 
with  a  person  whose  very  presence  is  repulsive;  he  appears  to 
be  utterly  void  of  noble,  manly  qualities,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  come  into  contact  with  those  whose  personality  is  like 
the  pleasant  rays  of  a  June  sun,  warming  and  gentle. 

The  friendship  of  a  man  of  genial  character  is  courted  and 
sought,  while  the  one  who  is  cold  and  gruff  is  shunned  or  his 
presence  endured  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
are  all  creatures  of  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  depend- 
ent more  or  less  upon  each  other  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

In  this  day  and  age,  under  the  brisk  competition  for  patron- 
age in  every  department  of  human  activity,  the  expression  of 
the  nobler  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  counts  much  for  capital 
in  trade. 

The  person  whose  heart  and  life  are  right  will  exhibit  those 
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manlj,  winning  qualities  so  universally  admired,  and  will 
secure  the  cordial  approbation,  the  general  good  will,  and 
hearty  support  of  friend  and  stranger.  There  is  no  field  of  labor 
where  good  manners  are  out  of  place,  no  condition  of  even 
a  depraved  nature  wliich  is  not  influenced  more  or  less  by  the 
exercise  of  a  kind  heart  and  genial  air.  Even  the  brute  recog- 
nizes and  shows  an  appreciation  of  kindness.  These  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  cultivated  and  woven  into  the  fabric  from  daily 
life,  will  yield  a  harvest  of  rich  fruitage. 

Pleasing  manners  constitute  one  of  the  golden  keys  which 
turn  the  bolts  of  the  door  leading  to  success  and  happiness. 

The  great  motive  power  of  our  conduct  is  the  heart;  it  is 
the  fountain  head  of  all  action.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by 
the  calm  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  he  was  led  to  the 
block  and  the  executioner  was  trying  to  adjust  his  head  to  a 
comfortable  position:  "  Tis  more  important  that  my  heart  be 
right  than  my  head."  The  heart  is  the  great  reservoir  from 
whence  flow  the  issues  of  life.  Wlien  the  heart  is  right  the  life 
will  be  right,  and  success  in  all  of  its  completeness  will  be  the 
fruit. 
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Tine  Worth  of  Nlodesty. 


Rby.  G.  R.   HEWITT,  B.D. 


NOTHING  is  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  simple  and 
unpretending  manners.  Hardly  anything  else  is  so 
attractive.  Modest  behavior  wins  friends^  while  pompos- 
ity and  pretension  drive  them  off.  Modesty  is  not  a 
weakness,  though  many  young  men  seem  to  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  strength,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  generally  found  in  men  of  uncommon  ability  and 
force  of  character. 

Modesty  is  not  self-disparagement,  but  rather  the  appraising 
ourselves  at  our  true  value.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
instructive.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin,  and  is  derived  from 
modus,  a  measure,  and  so  comes  to  mean  the  measuring  faculty. 
Modesty,  therefore,  means  not  underestimating  ourselves,  but 
correctly  estimating  ourselves.  It  avoids  self-disparagement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  prevents  us  from  thinking 
"  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think." 

Modesty  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  diflBdence  or  bashful- 
ness.  DiflBdence  is  self-distrust.  The  diflBdent  man  is  either 
ignorant  of  his  powers,  or  distrustful  of  them,  and  so  shrinks 
from  undertaking  what  he  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  per- 
form. The  modest  man  is  neither  ignorant  nor  distrustful  of 
his  powers,  but  he  does  not  vaunt  himself  because  of  them,  and 
is  not  puffed  up.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  solved  one  or  two  problems 
that  no  other  human  intellect  could  solve,  but,  as  Ruskin  says, 
he  did  not  on  that  account  expect  all  men  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship him.    He  was  modest  withal  and  likened  himself  to  a  boy 
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.who  had  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the  beach,  while  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him. 

Genuine  merit  is  always  modest.  The  truly  great  man  is 
ever  the  most  humble.  He  is  aware  that  for  everything  he  can 
do  there  are  a  hundred  things  he  cannot  do;  that  for  everything 
he  knows  there  are  a  thousand  he  does  not  know;  and  that  if 
he  is  possessed  of  some  good  qualities,  there  are  others  he  lacks. 
Ignorance  alone  is  vain  and  boastful.  It  is  the  empty  ear  of 
grain  that  proudly  holds  up  its  head;  when  filled,  it  bends  mod- 
estly downward. 

The  great  charm  of  all  power  is  modesty.  The  pomposity  of 
many  people  is  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  world  by  passing 
for  more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  due  to  fear  that  they  will 
receive  no  more  attention  than  their  scanty  merits  deserve. 
Cheek  is  not  an  "  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  but  afflicts  only 
persons  of  inferior  powers.  It  deserves  to  fail  as  it  usually 
does.  Brag,  at  the  best,  can  be  but  a  very  brief  substitute  for 
ability.  Brass  makes  a  bigger  noise  than  gold,  but  it  is  gold 
men  are  after,  and  they  commonly  know  it  when  they  see  it. 
In  the  long  run,  every  man  passes  at  his  true  worth.  To  try  to 
pass  for  a  person  of  greater  importance  or  ability  than  you 
really  are,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  also  dishonest.  It  implies 
deceit,  as  well  as  conceit,  and  is  therefore  a  fatal  defect  in  any 
character.  True  merit  cannot  be  hid,  and  needs  not  to  sound  a 
trumpet  before  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  you,  depend  upon  it 
somebody  is  going  to  find  it  out.  If  there  is  nothing  in  you, 
you  cannot  by  swagger  and  bluster  cheat  the  world  into  believ- 
ing that  there  is. 

Avoid  brag;  it  will  bring  you  down  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  you  most  desire.  Cultivate  simplicity  in 
action  and  in  conversation.  Promise  little,  perform  much. 
Neither  talk  loud  nor  dress  loud.  Modesty  is  beauty's  crown, 
admirable  alike  in  old  and  young.  It  adds  a  grace  to  every 
virtue,  and  furnishes  the  finest  setting  in  which  ability  of  any 
kind  may  shine. 
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Rbv.  henry  a.  BUTTZ,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Fiesident  of  Drew  Theological  Seminaiy,  Madison,  New  YoiIl 


THE  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  paid  to  anyone  is  to  say 
that  he  is  noble.  It  is  comprehensive  of  all  the  virtues  and 
of  all  the  graces.  There  is  no  one  word  representing  char- 
acter and  esteem  which  is  so  all-embracing.  There  are  some 
words  for  which  no  adequate  definition  seems  possible.  The 
feeling  of  their  meaning  is  deeper  than  any  impression  which 
language  is  able  to  convey.  Such  a  word  is  nobility.  If  one 
were  to  attempt  the  substitution  of  some  other  word  for  it,  such 
as  goodness,  benevolence,  justice,  he  will  find  that  neither  sepa- 
rately nor  collectively  do  they  fully  express  its  meaning.  It  can 
only  be  stated  by  circumlocution,  and  even  then  inadequately. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  feeling.  The  appeal  which  is  made  to  a  noble 
person  is  answered  almost  before  it  is  presented,  because  his 
consciousness  of  the  needs  of  others  is  so  acute  that  the  meaning 
is  comprehended  intuitively.  Nobility  is  the  expression,  not  of 
the  intellect  so  much  as  of  the  soul,  not  merely  of  the  mind 
but  of  the  heart.  It  is  often,  indeed  generally,  expressed  in  the 
face,  for  a  really  noble  person,  however  much  he  may  strive  to 
do  so,  cannot  conceal  from  others  the  benevolence  which  controls 
his  life. 

The  nobility  of  feeling  involves  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
true  and  good.  It  is  the  condition  of  a  person  who  looks  with 
dissatisfaction  upon  everything  low  and  degrading  and  is  con- 
scious of  entire  harmony  with  that  which  is  elevated  and  pure. 
Such  feelings  have  animated  all  those  who  have  been  recognized 
among  the  choice  characters  of  the  world. 
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Then  there  is  also  nobility  of  character.  The  feeling  has 
become  habit,  and  forms  what  is  known  among  men  as  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  a  mere  emotion,  but  a  mode  of  life  in  which  all  the 
powers  and  attainments  are  subordinated  to  the  highest  aims 
and  plans.  The  noble  character  finds  itself  so  intrenched  in 
desires  for  the  welfare  of  all,  that  temptations  in  the  opposite 
direction  cease  to  be  eflfective.  In  other  words,  his  whole  being 
has  become  ennobled. 

Nobility  of  feeling  and  character  are  always  accompanied 
by  nobility  of  action.  Character  and  action  are  harmonious, 
and  cannot  be  in  conflict.  There  may  be  good  actions  per- 
formed spasmodically  or  as  the  result  of  impulse  by  those 
whose  souls  are  not  noble,  but  a  steady,  sustained  life,  doing 
noble  deeds,  is  only  possible  when  connected  with  those  emo- 
tions and  conditions  which  naturally  and  necessarily  produce 
tliem.  A  life  that  is  noble  is  always  the  result  of  inner  forces 
and  not  of  external  incitements.  The  topic  under  consideration 
is  not  merely  nobility,  but  true  nobility.  This  word  is  employed 
by  lexicographers  and  in  literature  in  different  senses.  It  is 
applied  to  nobility  of  descent,  i.  e.,  to  hereditary  nobility,  in 
which  the  title  descends  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  a 
title  of  rank  and  has  no  necessary  relation  to  personal  charac- 
ter. While  some  such  noblemen  have  true  nobility,  there  are 
others  to  whom  it  is  entirely  wanting.  There  have  been  men 
of  loftiest  worth  who  have  worn  the  highest  crowns  of  rank 
or  station,  while  others  w^ho  are  oflRcially  designated  by  such 
titles  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  to  wear  theirs.  Of 
Lord  Byron  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  poet  and  a 
nobleman,  but  not  a  noble  man,  while  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  it 
must  be  said  that  he  was  alike  noble  in  rank,  in  character,  and 
in  works,  thus  combining  in  himself  the  highest  qualities  of 
manhood. 

The  real  nobility,  however,  has  already  been  indicated, 
viz.,  that  which  consists  in  personal  worth.  One  may  be  truly 
noble,  and  recognized  as  such  though  destitute  of  learning, 
scholarship,  oflSce,  or  rank.    Indeed,  it  is  frequently  found  in 
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persons  of  the  humblest  worldly  circumstances.  Almost  every 
day  we  read  of  acts  worthy  of  heroes,  done  by  those  whose 
names  are  scarcely  known  in  the  community  in  which  fhey 
dwell.  Instances  to  justify  this  statement  will  meet  daily  the 
readers  of  current  literature. 

The  qualities  then  which  must  be  sought  in  order  to  secure 
true  nobility  are  a  lofty  purpose,  deep  sympathies,  and  absolute 
self-sacrifice.  Neither  is  sufficient  without  the  others.  What 
then  is  the  purpose  which  must  enter  into  and  constitute  a 
noble  life?  It  must  be  both  general  and  particular.  It  desires 
to  make  the  best  of  the  whole  world  and  the  best  of  each  mem- 
ber of  society.  It,  however,  must  save  the  whole  by  saving 
each  part  of  it.  It  serves  the  whole  society  by  serving  the 
units  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence  nobility  does  not  neglect 
little  things  or  to  do  good  in  what  seems  small  and  insignifi- 
cant ways.  Nothing  is  too  small  and  nothing  is  too  large  for  a 
noble  soul  to  do.  In  statesmanship  and  patriotism  both  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  truly  noble.  How 
lofty  their  aims,  how  earnestly  they  sympathized  with  strug- 
gling humanity  and  how  unselfish  and  complete  were  their 
sacrifices! 

How  much  nobility  is  found  among  business  men!  How 
many  are  doing  business,  not  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
but  to  benefit  their  fellow  men!  A  gentleman  of  extensive 
business  told  the  writer  of  this  but  recently  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  make  any  more  money.  What  he  made  hereafter 
was  for  others. 

The  same  is  true  also  in  professional  life.  In  the  ministry, 
in  law,  in  medicine,  are  to  be  found  men,  not  a  few,  whose  aim 
is  not  wealth  or  fame,  but  who  desire  to  serve  "  their  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God."  It  were  easy  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  men  and  women  in  all  ages  who  represent  to  the  world  this 
type  of  character.  They  are  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  world, 
more  precious  than  mines  of  gold  and  of  silver.  To  enumerate 
even  a  few  of  them  would  be  impossible  here. 

The  one  noble  character  which  rises  above  all  others  is  the 
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world's  Redeemer,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  highest 
specimen  of  true  nobility  the  world  has  ever  known.  Every 
trait  illustrating  it  was  found  in  him  and  the  attainment  of 
it  will  be  best  secured  by  the  study  of  his  life  and  teachings  and 
the  imitation  of  his  example. 

True  nobility  is  possible  to  all  and  everywhere.  It  matters 
little  whether  one  be  in  public  position,  or  in  private  station,  in 
a  royal  palace  or  in  a  humble  cottage,  in  professional  life  or  in 
daily  manual  labor.  There  is  no  place  where  it  will  not  have 
opportunity  for  exercise.  Wherever  generosity,  purity,  self- 
sacrifice,  truth,  and  fidelity  are  found,  there  will  be  found  that 
for  which  all  the  people  of  the  world  should  seek,  true  nobility. 

"  Be  noble !   and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." — Lowell. 

"  Be  noble  in  every  thought  and  in  every  deed." — Longfellow. 
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Kev.  HUGH  BOYD,  D.D.,  Cornell  College,  Mt  Vemon,  Iowa. 


IN  the  olden  days  of  the  arrow  and  the  spear  and  the  battle-az, 
before  the  invention  of  the  more  destructive  weapons  of 
modern  warfare,  the  trusty  knight  rode  forth  to  battle,  or 
took  his  place  in  the  lists  of  the  tournament,  armored  from  head 
to  foot.  A  wonderful  contrivance  was  that  armor,  consisting 
of  many  parts  and  of  various  construction,  some  parts  of  solid 
iron,  others  of  interwoven  links,  or  of  interlocking  plates  of 
steel.  The  helmet,  to  withstand  the  blows  of  the  battle-ax,  and 
the  breastplate  to  protect  the  vital  organs,  were  some  of  the 
most  important  parts. 

Beautiful  and  befitting  as  was  this  armor  in  its  day,  it  is  to 
us  but  an  obsolete  curiosity  from  a  past  age.  The  gayly  capari- 
soned knight  of  the  middle  ages,  clad  in  burnished  steel  and 
bedizened  with  gold,  would  hardly  excite  our  admiration.  His 
image  would  be  to  us  but  an  interesting  spectacle  from  a  page 
of  ancient  history. 

"  The  knights  are  dust, 
Their  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

We  fear  no  more  the  hurling  of  the  spear  or  the  whizzing  of 
the  arrow.  We  have  come  into  that  condition  of  mind  in  which 
we  look  with  indifference  on  the  weapons  that  inflict  only  bodily 
injury,  as  compared  with  the  keener,  and  more  destructive, 
agencies  that  impair  the  moral  character  and  maim  the  soul. 
True,  the  bullet  of  the  madman,  the  dagger  of  the  desperado, 
the  poisoned  stiletto  of  the  assassin,  are  thoughts  from  which 
we  recoil  in  horror  when  presented  to  our  minds  by  a  near-at- 
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hand  tragedy.  But,  in  general,  they  are  looked  upon  as  only  a 
remote  contingency.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  sources 
of  moral  contamination  are  as  pervasive  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Against  these  we  must  defend  ourselves  as  best  we  may.  No 
material  defense  will  turn  aside  the  onset  of  moral  pollution. 
No  armorial  coat  of  mail  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
human  heaa*t.  Not  by  external  defense  but  by  an  internal  power 
is  the  soul  made  strong  to  resist  its  foes. 

In  the  poverty  of  human  speech  w^e  still  speak  of  the  new 
defenses  by  the  old  terms.  By  such  insensible  degrees  have  we 
passed  from  the  barbarism  of  brawl  and  battle  to  the  arts  and 
practices  of  civilized  life,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  incon- 
gruity between  the  terms  we  use  and  the  ideas  we  represent. 
Though  battles  be  no  more,  we  still  shall  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
We  still  speak  of  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  armor  of  right- 
eousness, the  sword  of  truth,  the  battle-ax  of  reform.  We  strike, 
we  cleave,  we  ward.  We  stand  on  guard,  we  lead  the  forlorn 
hope,  we  push  the  battle  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy. 

The  transition  from  the  old  life  to  the  new  has  left  upon  its 
line  of  march  the  most  enduring  of  all  historical  monuments  in 
the  very  words  we  use.  A  breath  of  air,  thrilled  by  the  perish- 
ing organs  of  human  speech,  passes  by  an  unseen  medium  to 
the  human  ear,  passes  on  its  invisible  way  from  generation  to 
jj^eneration,  and  from  age  to  age,  and  stands  a  more  enduring 
memorial  than  marble  or  bronze. 

In  that  defensive  condition  arising  from  a  consciousness  of 
moral  rectitude,  arising  from  a  belief  in  the  native  dignity  of 
one's  own  soul,  from  the  feeling  that  nothing  mean,  or  low,  or 
groveling  is  consistent  with  its  own  power  and  purpose,  we  may 
say  that  the  soul  is  defended  by  the  Breastplate  of  Self- Respect. 

That  soul  is  weak  that  has  no  self-protection.  It  feels  exalta- 
tion only  when  greeted  with  the  favoring  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude. When  the  impetus  of  popular  applause  has  spent  its  force, 
it  suffers  a  corresponding  dejection.  It  is  serene  in  the  sunshine, 
but  perturbed  in  the  storm.  It  flames  with  ardent  joy  when 
fanned  by  the  hot  breath  of  flattery.    It  freezes  in  the  cold  atmos- 
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phere  of  neglect.  Without  power  to  sustain  itself  in  and  of  itself, 
it  shrinks  in  abasement  beneath  the  weight  of  unjust  calumnj. 
Slights  and  sneers  and  innuendoes  torture  it  with  keenest  pain. 
It  goes  down  in  the  dust  before  the  hot  shafts  of  ridicule. 

It  is  not  well  that  any  soul  should  be  thus  defenseless  and 
exposed  to  all  adversity. 

But  there  are  yet  greater  perils;  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
things  which  are  merely  disagreeable^  or  aggravating,  or  pain- 
ful to  the  sensibilities  are  the  things  which  bring  some  moral 
defilement  to  the  touch,  or  inflict  some  ugly  wound  in  the  fair 
fabric  of  the  souFs  integrity. 

Enticements  to  evil  courses  beset  every  pathway.  They  lie 
in  wait  for  the  careless  and  timid.  They  even  dare  to  meet  the 
self-confident  and  the  strong.  More  especially  do  they  challenge 
to  life  combat  every  generous,  high  spirited,  ambitious  youth. 
We  may  exalt  in  our  thought  "the  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness. "  We  cannot  overestimate  the  magnitude  or  the  might 
of  that  power.  But  in  order  that  the  race  may  triumph,  the 
individual  must  suffer.  "  To  him  that  overcometh,"  is  the  word 
of  holy  writ.  "  The  gods  sell  everything  at  a  price,"  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  pagan  philosopher.  We  may  ponder  the  universal 
scheme  of  all  human  life  and  see  that  the  "Eternal  Goodness" 
is  ever  at  work  toward  beneficent  ends.  We  cannot  paint  the 
picture  too  beautiful  or  too  true.  But  to  make  it  beautiful  and  to 
make  it  true,  the  individual  life  must  fight  its  way  through,  or 
go  down  in  an  ignominious  failure  to  an  inglorious  fate. 

For  this  omnipresent  conflict  is  there  not  some  armor  of  truth 
and  righteousness  that  will  protect  the  wearer,  or  enable  him 
to  ward  off  the  destroying  agencies  that  are  aimed  at  his  life  ? 
Is  there  no  defensive  weapon  with  which  to  meet  the  entice- 
ments to  evil,  the  trend  to  idleness,  to  greed,  to  rapacity,  to 
unjust  dealing,  to  low  living,  and  foul  thinking?  We  do  not 
mention  here  that  supreme  moral  awakening  that  enthrones 
man's  higher  powers,  and  makes  all  the  beatitudes  regnant 
within  him.  There  is  a  sentiment,  a  force,  within  us  and  upon 
us ;  a  force,  a  sentiment,  sometimes  but  dimly  felt.    It  is  the 
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consciousness  of  selfhood.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  feeling 
of  personal  identity.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  soul  within  us 
as  being  not  our  own  but  ourselves,  not  as  being  wise,  or  rich, 
or  great,  or  strong,  but  as  being  our  very  selves,  to  be  defended 
and  kept  if  large  and  mighty,  to  be  no  less  defended  and  kept 
if  small  and  weak.  The  soul  is  its  own  armor.  To  the  enthrone- 
ment of  this  feeling  as  an  active  agency  in  the  protection  of 
character,  we  give  the  name  of  self-respect,  a  name  that  by  light 
and  trivial  applications  has  lost  some  of  its  force.  Let  us  revivify 
its  import,  while  we  are  kept  by  its  gentle,  invisible  power. 

Self-respect,  that  clothes  the  soul  as  with  a  panoply,  is  an 
endowment  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  the  native  covering 
of  every  soul,  sensitive  and  tender,  but  strong  and  defensive. 
It  increases  in  protecting  power  through  its  own  use,  or  it  may 
be  weakened  by  the  carelessness  of  the  wearer,  if  he  allow  some 
secret  arrow  of  evil  to  pierce  between  the  joints  of  his  armor. 
It  is  not  self-appreciation,  for  it  may  exist  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  a  distrustful  undervaluation  of  one's  self.  It  is  not  respect 
for  one's  self  as  the  possessor  of  great  riches.  That  is  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  an  abject  sentiment.  It  is  not  respect  for  one's 
self  as  the  possessor  of  great  beauty.  That  is  vanity.  It  is  not 
respect  for  one's  self  as  being  finely  or  fittingly  dressed.  That 
may  be  a  proper  feeling,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
moral  quality.  It  is  not  respect  for  great  learning.  It  is  not 
respect  for  excellent  endowments  of  mind.  That  is  pride  of  intel- 
lect, the  most  unlovely  of  all  pride.  It  is  not  respect  for  lofty 
position,  for  offices,  for  honors,  for  notoriety,  or  for  fame.  That 
is  to  grasp  the  shadow  and  disregard  the  substantial  entity.  In 
proportion  as  feelings  like  these  gain  the  mastery,  in  that  pro- 
portion all  true  self-respect  shrivels  and  withers  and  dies. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  man's  earthly  existence,  his  infant 
thought  looks  upon  everything,  even  his  own  form,  as  external 
and  foreign.  He  gazes  in  mute  wonder  at  his  hands,  but  does 
not  know  these  are  a  part  of  himself.  Evidently  he  thinks  they 
are  foreign  bodies.  But,  into  the  frail  palace  of  the  infant  soul 
come  unnumbered  messages  of  pleasure,  or  of  pain.    From 
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hand  and  foot  and  face  and  finger-tip  come  messages  of  joy  or 
pain,  that  by  some  mute,  mysterious  logic,  are  traced  to  their 
source.  By  some  experiences  of  pain  or  pleasure,  the  infant 
man  has  grasped  the  idea  of  externality  and  self.  The  frail 
network  of  nerve  and  filament  and  interlacing  fiber  that  enfolds 
his  body  has  become  a  monitor  and  a  guide.  Even  through  its 
frailness  and  sensibility  to  pain,  it  becomes  a  protection  and  a 
defense.  The  infant  man  learns  to  avoid  danger^  and^  after  a 
while,  even  to  ward  off  peril  by  sturdy  blows. 

By  a  process  equally  slow,  in  years  a  little  later,  we  rise  to 
the  moral  consciousness  of  selfhood,  and  attain  the  instinct  of 
the  self-preservation  of  the  soul.  Not  through  feelings  hard* 
ened  to  the  stroke  of  evil,  but  by  asupersensitiveness  to  the  pain 
of  injustice  and  untruth,  we  become  strong  to  resist,  and  firm  to 
oppose.    The  day  of  our  defenselessness  is  the  day  of  our  power* 

In  the  daily  strife  between  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  daily 
contest  between  the  good  and  evil  side,  in  the  face  of  the 
cowardly  suggestion  to  do  a  little  wrong  that  great  good  may 
come  at  last,  in  the  still  more  cowardly  suggestion  to  do  wrong 
for  a  little  while  because  the  supreme  good  is  unattainable,  in 
the  covert  and  insidious  approaches  of  evil  as  well  as  in  the 
fierce  onsets  of  temptation,  the  soul  that  has  arrived  at  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  supremacy,  that  has  come  into  the  feeling 
of  fidelity  to  itself,  stands,— firm,  erect,  and  true. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell,  how,  without  arrogance  or  pride,  the 
native  covering  of  self-respect  is  broadened  and  brightened, 
made  lustrous  and  strong,  when,  to  the  native  vision  of  self- 
hood and  its  instinctive  protecting  power,  there  is  added  some 
transcendent  vision  of  moral  excellence  and  beauty  in  the  soul 
itself,  self-seen. 

For  now  in  every  moral  confiict  no  less  than  in  every  phys- 
ical confiict  of  tournament  and  battle  in  the  olden  time, 

**  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Thrice  is  be  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  ne  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Who»e  ooD«cie!i''s  «dth  injustice  is  corrupted.** 
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Hon.  EDWIN  F.  LYFORD,  State  Senator  of  Massachusetts. 


i  i  t^  ^  independent  of  circumstances,  adapt  them  to  your- 

(t|    selves,  make  them  for  yourselves,"  is  the  boastful 

A^    advice  of  the  self-made  man. 

There  is  in  this,  however,  no  great  encouragement  to 
the  average  citizen,  who,  like  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Dolls,  is  sure 
to  feel  that  there  are  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. For  his  comfort  be  it  said,  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  the  statements  of  the  man  of  self-manu- 
facture, especially  with  reference  to  his  own  mode  of  construe* 
tion  and  operation. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  we  may  often  be  said  to  control  and 
alter  our  circumstances,  but  the  change  is  rather  in,  than  out- 
side, ourselves.  He  who  moves  into  a  new  house  alters  his 
surroundings,  but  he  it  is  who  has  changed  position,  while  the 
house  has  neither  burned  down  nor  moved  away.  We  enter 
into  different  circumstances  rather  than  alter  the  circumstances 
themselves,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  advancement  and 
improvement  we  may  thus  make,  is  due  very  largely  to  a  care- 
ful adaptation  to  our  present  surroundings  and  a  ready  and 
judicious  use  of  the  opportunities  about  us.  While,  then,  the 
stubborn  facts  may  not  be  altered,  we  can  conform  to  them, 
and  by  so  doing  make  them  serve  our  ends.  He  who  thus 
adjusts  himself  to  circumstances  makes  them  his  friends  that 
hasten  to  help  at  every  turn,  while  he  who  fails  so  to  do  is  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  that  continually  annoy  and  attack. 

In  society,  that  man  ''gets  on,"  is  popular,  and  makes  a 
success  who  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  people  whom  he 
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meets.  This  does  not  require  him  to  be  two-faced  or  double  in 
his  dealing,  nor  that  when  ''  among  the  Romans,  he  should  do 
as  the  Romans  do/'  without  regard  to  his  own  sense  of  right, 
but  it  does  demand  the  use  of  good  sense  in  rendering  his  con- 
duct appropriate  to  the  places  and  people  in  which  and  among 
whom  he  is  for  the  time  placed.  He  who  should  wear  crape  at 
a  wedding  or  crack  jokes  at  a  funeral,  would  very  soon  have 
no  weddings  to  attend  and  no  funeral  but  his  own  to  enjoy. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  ever  quick  to  respond,  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  about  him,  becoming  a  child  with  children  and  a 
man  among  men,  possesses  not  only  the  strongest  element  of 
popularity,  but  a  means  of  accomplishing  untold  good. 

The  business  man  must  continually  adapt  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings. As  the  nature  of  trade  changes,  as  times  are  good 
or  bad,  as  customers  are  easy  or  hard  to  please,  and  as  the 
numerous  chances  of  business  are  every  day  presented  to  him, 
he  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  and  quick  to  adjust  himself  to  all 
these  and  the  thousand  other  circumstances  of  his  business 
world.  The  exercise  of  this  power  of  adaptation  or,  in  other 
words,  business  sagacity,  insures  success ;  to  neglect  it,  means 
failure.  The  manufacturer  who  should  still  insist  on  turning 
out  flintlock  guns,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs,  would  find  no  market  for  his  wares,  and  he 
who  should  mndertake  to  run  a  line  of  stages  from  Boston  to 
New  York  wcfuld  be  quickly  taught  that  he  had  failed  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

The  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  minister  must 
learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  characters  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  The  teacher  who  instructs  all  his  scholars  in 
the  same  unvarying  manner,  without  regard  to  their  individ- 
ual peculiarities,  fails  to  understand  the  first  principles  of  his 
vocation.  The  lawyer  and  doctor  are  obliged  to  suit  themselves 
to  theh:  cases,  their  clients,  and  their  patients,  and  even  the 
minister  must  deal  differently  with  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  his 
flock,  and  preach  very  different  sermons  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  day. 
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From  the  countless  minor  adaptations  to  circumstances  re- 
quired in  change  of  place,  of  scene,  or  in  society,  a  positive 
pleasure  is  often  derived.  The  person  who  constantly  presents 
to  his  own  view  but  one  phase  of  his  character  will  soon  tire  of 
the  prospect.  In  adapting  himself,  however,  to  various  people, 
the  changing  moods  of  the  same  people,  and  to  different  situa- 
tions and  circumstances,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  certain  variety 
in  his  nature  which  gives  an  interest  and  zest  to  life. 

Many  a  one  who  supposed  himself  suited  to  his  ordinary  sur- 
roundings and  nothing  else  has  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that,  under  altered  conditions,  new  capacities  have  developed 
and  powers  been  manifested  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  be- 
fore. Much  of  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  the  summer  vacation 
is  due  not  merely  to  new  sights  and  sounds,  but,  largely  and 
especially,  to  learning  to  adapt  ourselves  to  these  changed  con- 
ditions. He  who  is  fond  of  camp  life  finds  a  keen  enjoyment  in 
his  plain  and  primitive  quarters,  not  only  because  they  are  so 
different  from  those  at  liome,  but  also  because  he  feels  a  peculiar 
delight  in  the  discovery  that  he  can  live  and  be  happy,  though 
the  floors  are  not  carpeted  nor  the  streets  paved.  His  food  also 
has  an  added  relish  when,  in  adapting  himself  to  his  summer 
environment,  he  has  discovered  a  hitherto  unsuspected  ability 
to  prepare  it  himself. 

In  the  greater  vicissitudes  of  life,  in  the  often  sudden 
changes  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  obscufity  to  renown, 
from  health  to  sickness  or  the  reverse,  an  ability  to  adjust  one's 
self  to  the  new  conditions  saves  many  an  annoyance,  lightens 
many  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  makes  conquest  possible, 
when  without  it  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable.  Many  a 
man  fallen  "on  evil  days"  has,  by  adapting  himself  to  the 
change,  succeeded  in  rising  again,  while  had  he  shunned  com- 
panionship and,  keeping  aloof  from  others,  merely. sighed  for 
past  glories,  he  would  have  grown  still  poorer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  bears  suddenly  acquired  wealth  or  popularity 
without  undue  elation  is  justly  counted  worthy  of  his  good  for- 
tune. 
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• 

Modem  science  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  tells  us  that  those  forms  of  life  which  are  best 
adapted  to  their  environment  are  most  likely  to  endure.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  in  society,  in  business,  in  life,  the  man  who 
has  learned  most  perfectly  to  adapt  himself  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  to  conform  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
will  succeed,  while  he  who  has  neglected  to  learn  this  lesson 
will  continually  struggle  and  continually  faiL 
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Rev.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  D.D.,  President  Milton  College,  Wisconsin. 


//  C|  WILL  be  somebody,"  exclaimed  a  country  lad  to  him- 
QJ  self,  as  he,  seventeen  years  of  age  and  walking  towards 
a  village  in  Central  New  York,  first  caught  sight  of  the 
buildings  of  a  flourishing  academy  in  the  place.  He  had  come 
from  a  school  district  then  in  the  backwoods,  and  from  a  home 
scantily  supplied  with  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  was 
determined  to  become,  if  possible,  a  student  in  that  institution 
and  to  complete  in  it  a  course  of  its  hardest  studies.  He  was 
clad  in  rustic  garments  woven  and  made  by  his  mother,  was 
blessed  with  a  robust  body  and  a  large  brain,  and  had  formed 
habits  of  patient  industry  and  serious  thinking. 

The  teachers  were  at  once  pleased  with  his  rugged,  honest 
face  and  earnest  spirit,  and  saw  that  he  possessed  natural  abili- 
ties  of  no  inferior  sort,  but  undeveloped.  Admission  to  the 
lower  classes  was  granted  him ;  chances  to  pay  his  expenses  by 
working  at  odd  jobs  fell  in  his  way ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  a  diploma  was  handed  him  as  the  best  scholar  among  a 
dozen  graduates  of  the  school  at  the  time. 

Afterwards  ho  finished  elsewhere  a  college  course  with  great 
credit  to  himself;  some  years  later  he  returned  to  the  old 
academy  as  its  efficient  principal;  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  a  leading  theological  seminarj-  in  the  West 
Hundreds  of  youths  enjoyed  his  ripe  instruction  in  each  of 
these  positions,  and  were  incited  and  guided  by  him  to  engage 
in  most  active  and  useful  labors.  Thus  he  filled  out  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  relying  upon  his  own  powers,  and  giving  full 
scope  to  a  worthy  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  by  cultivating 
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to  the  utmost  these  powers  and  by  improving  assiduously  the 
superior  advantages  he  found. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
as  was  the  case  with  this  lad,  cannot  by  wealthy  parents, 
family  influences,  or  persons  in  power,  be  lifted  into  the  desir- 
able places  in  business,  society,  or  the  government.  At  the 
best,  only  moderate  help  can  be  rendered  them,  such  as  must 
be  gauged  by  the  limited  means  accessible  in  rearing  them, 
and  by  the  other  humble  conditions  attending  their  early  days. 
Surely,  to  them  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  only  a  common,  well-beaten  path  along  the  valleys 
and  over  the  hills  of  persistent  and  wearisome  effort.  They 
gain  the  coveted  rewards,  c\imb  to  the  pinnacles  of  usefulness 
and  renown,  only  by  depending  entirely  or  very  largely  on  their 
own  individual  strength  and  purpose.  They  must  show  the 
resolution  of  a  miner,  who  is  represented  in  an  old  device  as 
standing  alone  before  a  high  led  ,;e  of  rocks,  with  a  raised  pick- 
axe in  his  hands,  and  saying,  ''As  I  do  not  find  a  tunnel  here, 
I  will  dig  one  to  the  bed  of  ore  myself." 

Alas!  very  many  of  our  youth  will  not  attempt  a  vigorous 
struggle  to  honor  best  their  own  existence  and  to  aid  in  a  large 
way  their  fellow  men.  With  the  most  favorable  incentives  to 
exertion  constantly  before  them,  they  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  lowly,  inconspicuous  places  wherein  they  were  born  and 
reared.  They  drift  in  the  current  of  the  everyday  events  that 
occur  around  them.  The  most  prospered  of  them  spend  their 
lives  like  that  dependent  idler  who  is  fitFy  described  by  an 
English  novelist  as  having  "  his  plate  of  chicken  and  his  saucer 
of  cream,  and  frisked,  and  barked,  and  wheezed,  and  grew  fat, 
and  so  ended."  They  leave  nothing  behind  them  to  be  added  to 
the  world's  storehouse  of  good.  But  now  and  then  some  one 
belonging  to  this  class  of  youth,  disgusted  with  his  aimless  con- 
duct and  his  frivolous  amusements,  or  weary  of  the  humdrum 
and  drudgery  of  his  lowly  toil,  breaks  away  from  his  environ- 
ment, and  starts  out  seriously  and  bravely  to  better  his  state  and 
standing  among  his  fellows. 
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As  a  notable  and  yet  not  a  single  instance,  a  thriftless,  grown- 
up boy  in  a  New  England  town,  sitting  with  several  associates 
by  the  roadside,  observed  a  stranger  riding  by  in  a  fine  carriage 
drawn  by  spirited  horses  and  receiving  the  hurrahs  of  a  crowd 
of  people;  and  the  boy  turning  to  these  companions,  and  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  with  his  face  ablaze  with  a  new  anima- 
tion, said  to  them,  "I'll  do  that  thing  myself  sometime."  Over 
a  score  of  years  afterwards,  he  was  welcomed  and  cheered  by 
the  citizens  of  the  same  place,  as  he,  a  leading  member  of  Con- 
gress, rode  through  its  principal  street  on  a  visit  to  the  humble 
home  of  his  childhood. 

The  sympathy  and  the  helping  hand  of  really  thoughtful  and 
well-to-do  persons  are  seldom  withheld  from  the  boy  or  the  girl 
that  earnestly  strives  to  overcome  the  hindrances  of  poverty, 
and  sometimes  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  relatives  and 
others  without  ambition,  and  to  become  qualified  to  work  in 
the  more  remunerative  or  serviceable  positions.  In  many  cases 
such  encouragement  acts  as  a  most  effective  motive  in  these 
youth,  and  often  forms  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  they  can 
reach  forth  and  attain  the  object  desired.  It  certainly  increases 
in  all  of  them  the  responsibility  to  make  the  most  of  themselves, 
their  time,  and  their  opportunities.  The  pressure  of  this  obli- 
gation should  remain  and  grow  stronger  in  them ;  it  will  bring 
about  most  beneficial  results.  "  May  the  Lord  bless  you  and 
help  you  to  be  a  noble  man,"  said  a  great-hearted  deacon  of  a 
church  to  a  homeless,  neglected,  and  keen-eyed  urchin,  as  he 
placed  his  warm  hand  on  the  flaxen  head.  This  prayer,  this 
benediction,  was  signally  answered.  A  sudden  inspiration 
changed  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  sad 
and  sensitive  boy;  a  most  active  and  brilliant  career  was  sub- 
sequently opened  to  him;  and  at  his  death  thousands  blessed 
his  memory. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  best  education  is  gained  by  strug- 
gling for  a  living.  But  add  to  this  a  determined  purpose  to 
acquire  wealth,  to  sway  political  power,  to  become  an  adept  in 
some  trade  or  profession,  or  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  men,  and 
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the  culture  of  the  needy  and  diligent  jouth  will  assume  the 
style  of  a  much  higher  development.  Not  only  will  he  learn 
the  ordinary  lessons  of  industry,  frugality,  foresight,  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  but  he  will  possess  the  invaluable  sense 
of  manliness,  larger  freedom,  skillful  personal  force,  and  broader 
usefulness  in  the  chosen  pursuit  of  his  older  years.  He  will 
attempt  to  perform  deeds  and  to  exert  influences  vastly  above 
those  conceived  as  possible  by  a  man  of  common  training. 
As  a  rule,  he  will  surpass  the  sons  of  the  rich  in  ability,  in 
grade  of  work,  and  in  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  world. 
Of  necessity  he  has  done  immeasurably  more  to  strengthen 
his  body  and  mind,  to  have  complete  control  of  their  activities, 
and  to  understand  in  a  practical  way  the  masterful  adaptations 
of  the  best  means  to  the  best  ends  of  life,  to  avoid  failures 
and  to  win  successes  in  his  plans  and  operations.  He  is  like 
the  young  eagle  that,  when  full-fledged,  is  driven  by  its 
mother  from  its  nest  to  hunt  for  its  food.  It  strengthens  its 
wings  and  acquires  a  daring  flight,  not  only  in  such  a  search, 
but  also  in  gaining  a  higher  crag  on  the  mountain  side,  where 
it  finds  a  perch  of  greater  safety  to  itself,  and  has  a  wider  view 
of  the  tangled  woods  and  the  adjacent  fields  beneath,  in  which 
may  be  hidden  its  prey.  At  length  it  succeeds  in  reaching  the 
tallest  peaks  near  its  former  home,  and  finally  in  soaring  among 
the  clouds  a  monarch  over  all  other  kinds  of  birds  it  meets  in 
its  excursions. 
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Rev.  JAMES  W.  COLE,  B.D. 


t^OOD  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  body* 
\7    both  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds  where  there  are 
i       bodies.    Only  tlie  Self-existent  and  Eternal  Being  is  self- 
sustaining.    All  otliers  must  live  by  and  be  continued  on 
his  bounty.    To  obtain  the  unhindered  growth,  and  the  proper 
development  of  the  body,  it  is  a  necessity  that  it  shall  receive 
the  right  kinds  of  food,  at  suitable  periods,  and  in  proper  quanti- 
ties.    If  it  be  given  wrong  material  as  food,  the  body  is  poi- 
soned, the  growth  is  hindered,  and  sickness  or  death  ensues. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  elements  now  known  to  compose  tlie  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  of  the  material  world,  but  fifteen  enter  into 
the  composition  of  our  bodies.  Growtli  and  health  can  there- 
fore be  had  only  by  taking  as  food  substances  that  contain  those 
elements.  If  we  take  any  outside  the  fifteen,  they  are  at  once 
cast  out,  or,  if  retained,  they  poison  tlie  body.  Again,  the  body 
is  weakened  if  suitable  foods  be  given  in  too  small  quantities, 
or  at  periods  too  far  apart;  so  likewise  the  body  is  impaired  if 
suitable  foods  be  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  or  too  frequently. 
To  grow,  therefore,  we  must  give  attention,  to  what,  how, 
and  when,  we  eat.  We  must  eat  to  grow.  We  are  desig^^ed  to 
grow.  Not  to  grow  is  unnatural.  Whatever  hinders  growth 
should  be  avoided.  Whatever  helps  to  a  sound  growth  should 
be  sought  for.  There  may  be  life  without  growth— as  in  dwarfs. 
But  it  is  a  sad  misfortune  to  be  a  man  in  years  and  a  child  in 
body.  Such  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  world,  shut  out 
from  many  an  avenue  to  success,  and  deprived  of  many  of 
life's  choicest  blessings,  and  generally  of  family  and  social  ties. 
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Dwarfs  in  nature  are  due  to  an  arrest  of  growth,  and  this  is 
frequently  due  to  a  lack  of  food  at  the  right  time  for  growth,  or 
to  use  of  wrong  materials  as  foods;  dwarfs  are  not  always  due 
to  accident,  but  may  be  deliberately  produced.  Men  produce 
dwarf  trees,  and  plants,  and  animals,  imder  nature's  laws.  So 
likewise  they  produce  dwarfed  intellects  and  souls  under  na- 
ture's laws. 

You  have  seen  men  and  women  with  fully  grown  bodies, 
but  with  the  intellect  of  a  babe.  You  call  them  imbeciles. 
The  body  grew  but  the  mind  did  not.  While  nature  merci- 
fully shuts  from  them  a  sense  of  their  condition  you  see  it 
is  a  very  great  misfortune  not  to  grow  mentally.  So  also  you 
have  seen  men  and  women  with  well  developed  bodies,  and 
strong,  well  grown  minds,  but  who  in  soul  were  infants.  They 
knew  no  more  of  God  in  mature  life  than  they  did  when  babes, 
and  the  reason  was  their  moral  nature  did  not  grow.  Giants 
often  in  intellect,  in  their  spiritual  nature  they  remain  dwarfs. 
There  are  mighty  philosophers  in  every  age,  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  divine  things  that  even  "babes  in 
Christ "  know  fully.  To  them  alas!  the  future  abuts  on  dark- 
ness, not  on  radiant  glory.  The  explanation  is  a  very  simple 
one — they  have  not  grown  in  their  moral  nature  since  they  were 
born.  Why?  Food  is  necessary  to  growth.  They  fed  the 
body,  they  fed  the  mind,  but  starved  their  souls.  Their  parents 
first  for  them,  they  afterward,  sought  out  and  obtained  the 
food  needful  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  took  it  regularly, 
and  in  proper  quantities;  they  avoided  starvation  and  gluttony, 
they  shunned  poisonous  substances,  and  so  grew  vigorously; 
then  their  parents  first,  they  afterward,  cultivated  and  developed 
the  mind  by  daily  instruction,  and  study,  through  precept,  ex- 
ample, and  investigation,  while  the  soul  was  left  to  grow  of 
itself  if  it  could,  or  starve. 

Men  produce  dwarfed  trees,  plants,  animals,  deliberately, 
under  nature's  laws,  ana  parents  produce  dwarfed  souls  in  their 
children  by  shutting  out  God  from  them,  by  feeding  their  souls 
on  the  "husks"  and  "vanities''  of  earth,  or  by  deliberately 
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teaching  them  to  use  the  poison  of  sins,  that  dwarf  and  ruin  the 
soul.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  a  child  come  to  years  of  man- 
hood and  be  a  dwarf,  or  be  deficient  in  bodily  organs;  it  is 
infinitely  more  sad  to  have  him  grow  to  the  stature  of  a  man 
and  be  a  fool  through  a  defect  of  intellect;  but  when  you  are 
transferred  to  another  world,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  saddest 
of  all  things  to  enter  it  dwarfed  in  soul. 

He  who  is  deficient  in  bodily  organs  or  growth,  or  who  is  de- 
ficient in  or  neglects  the  culture  of  his  intellect  here,  finds  him- 
self sorely  hindered  in  this  life  in  his  efforts  to  succeed,  and 
generally  becomes  a  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others  more 
favored.  If  such  disaster  comes  to  them  through  these  defects 
of  body,  in  this  the  bodily  life,  what  loss  may  not  come  in  the 
spiritual  life  to  those  who  enter  it  mained,  halt,  or  sickly, 
through  a  neglect  to  culture  the  soul,  or  through  feeding  it  on 
the  poison  of  sin?  The  soul,  like  the  mind,  like  the  body,  was 
made  to  grow.  Not  to  grow  is  to  be  unnatural.  You  cannot  feed 
the  body  on  ideas,  those  are  for  the  mind.  You  cannot  feed  the 
mind  on  strawberries  or  terrapins,  those  are  for  the  body.  The 
body  will  not  grow  if  fed  on  arsenic,  or  even  on  gold  or  silver. 
They  are  very  useful  in  their  place,  but  that  place  is  not  the 
body.  You  will  not  grow  very  much  mentally  by  chasing  a  ball 
or  trundling  a  bicycle,  or  flipping  an  oar,  or  tripping  the  toe, 
however  useful  they  may  be  for  bodily  development,  neither 
will  Euclid  put  fat  on  your  bones.  The  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  must  have  suitable  food,  in  suitable  quantities,  at  suitable 
times.  It,  like  the  body,  can  be  dwarfed,  poisoned,  starved,  or 
overfed;  and  with  equally  as  disastrous  results.  But  properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  what  may  not  the  mind  accomplish.  Like- 
wise you  can  feed  the  mind  on  logarithms,  the  differential 
calculus,  and  a  study  of  earth  alone,  but  not  the  soul.  That 
"  crieth  out  for  God,  even  the  living  God."  The  body  will  only 
grow  by  giving  it  its  components;  the  intellect  develops  only  by 
its  appropriate  pabulum:  and  the  soul,  being:  of  divine  essenco. 
can  only  be  nourished  and  developed  by  divine  substantialities. 
Then  it  has  life— "and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may 
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know  Thee  the  only  true  Gk>d,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thoo 
hast  sent/'  Not  to  know  them  is  to  be  dwarfed  forever.  See  to 
it,  then,  that  with  your  growth  in  body  and  in  mind  you  also 
''  grow  in  the  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  is  the  glory  both  now  and  unto  the  day  of 
eternity.    Amen." 
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Elizabeth  Cady  Stantan, 
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Rev.  GEORGE  R.  HEWITT,  B.D. 


t^  Y  the  term  motive  here  is  meant  the  ideal  object  or  end 
(j\    toward  which  our  life  is  consciously  directed.    The  word 

hJ    is  used   not  in  its  primary  sense  of   tlie  determining 
impulse  within  the  man,  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  the 
object  desired  and  aimed  at  without  the  man. 

In  this  sense  every  man  has,  or  should  have,  some  control- 
ling motive  in  life,  something  he  lays  to  heart  and  lives  for, 
and  which  is  the  most  potent  agent  in  calling  forth  his  powers. 
No  one  ought  to  live  an  aimless  life.  It  is  the  glory  of  man 
that  he  is  a  creature  of  motives,  that  he  can  set  before  himself 
some  end  or  object,  then  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it. 

In  our  time  and  country  the  most  powerful  motive  with  men 
is  tlie  acquisition  of  riches.  We  are  a  money-loving  and  a 
money-getting  people.  With  us,  wealth  is  almost  esteemed  a 
virtue  and  poverty  a  crime.  The  whole  movement  of  our  social 
life  seems  to  point  to  riches  as  the  chief  good.  The  rich  are 
deemed  happy  and  the  poor  miserable.  Hence  the  all-impelling 
motive  with  men  to-day  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Now,  while  wealth  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  the  most 
worthy  motive  that  can  actuate  a  man,  it  is  yet  a  perfectly 
legitimate  motive.  It  is  no  sin  to  get  rich  or  to  be  rich.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some  men  to  get  rich,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  get  their  riches  by  proper  methods  and 
use  them  for  worthy  ends.  One  man's  wealth  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  another  man's  poverty*  It  is  possible  to  grow  rich 
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in  business  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  all  parties  concerned  in 
the  business.  Such  being  the  case  it  is,  as  we  have  said^  not 
only  legitimate,  but  it  may  even  be  the  duty  of  some  to  become 
rich.  Wealth  is  needful  for  the  fullest  life  and  the  highest 
well-being  of  any  community.  There  can  be  no  high  civiliza- 
tion without  it.  As  one  writer  well  says,  '^  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle feature  of  our  civilization  to-day  that  has  not  sprung  out  of 
money,  and  that  does  not  depend  upon  money  for  its  continu- 
ance." Morse  may  invent  the  telegraph,  but  wealth  must  be 
forthcoming  before  a  cable  can  be  laid  3,000  miles  beneath  the 
sea,  connecting  the  old  world  with  the  new.  Stephenson  may 
invent  the  locomotive,  but  without  wealth  no  track  will  be  laid 
nor  train  run  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Edison  may  invent 
the  telephone,  but  it  requires  wealth  to  stretch  the  wires  from 
street  to  street  and  city  to  city,  converting  the  whole  continent 
into  one  vast  whispering  gallery. 

Wealth,  like  knowledge,  is  power,  but  whether  a  power  for 
good  or  for  evil  depends  upon  the  possessor.  When  rightly  used 
it  is  a  good  thing,  but,  like  every  other  blessing,  it  is  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  then  it  is  an  evil  thing.  As  J.  M.  Barrie  has  finely 
said,  **Let  us  no  longer  cheat  our  consciences  by  talking  of 
filthy  lucre.  Money  may  be  always  a  beautiful  thing.  It  is  we 
who  make  it  grimy." 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong,  then,  in  having  as  a 
motive  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  provided  it  be  gained  in  right 
ways.  The  danger  is,  however,  when  money -making  is  a  man's 
ruling  motive,  that  in  his  haste  to  be  rich  he  shall  be  led  to 
adopt  methods  that  are  not  right.  What  are  some  of  these 
methods?  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
immoralities.  Space  will  allow  only  the  briefest  glance  at  some 
of  them. 

(1 )  There  is  that  commonest  of  all  wrong  ways — misrepresen- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  seller.  This  may  be  done  directly  by  false 
statements  or  false  advertisements,  or  indirectly  by  suppressing 
the  truth  as  to  certain  defects  in  the  goods  offered.  Inferior 
material,  imperfect  workmanship,  deficient  measure^  adultera- 
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tion,  are  all  forms  of  misrepresentation.    It  is  possible  to  lie  by 
a  label  as  well  as  by  the  lip. 

(2)  There  is  the  way .  of  grinding  the  faces  of  necessitous 
workmen.  Compensation  should  always  be  just  and  sufficient 
to  afford  the  workmen  a  decent  living.  To  pay  a  workman 
starvation  wages  on  the  ground  that  if  he  does  not  work  at  that 
figure  others  will  is  robbery,  whatever  political  economists  may 
say  about  it. 

(3)  There  is  the  way  of  speculating  with  borrowed  capital. 
The  wrong  here  lies  in  putting  the  property  of  another  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent  where  it  is  insecure.  The  venture 
may  turn  out  well,  but  it  may  not,  and  if  it  does  not  the  owner 
is  the  loser. 

(4)  There  is  the  way  of  trading  in  futures,  which  is  nothing 
but  gambling.  No  honest  equivalent  is  given  for  gains.  It  is 
merely  betting  that  the  prices  of  certain  commodities  will  be 
higher  or  lower  at  a  given  future  date  than  they  are  now. 

(5)  There  is  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  bankruptcy 
laws.  A  man  by  legal  technicalities  may  evade  the  payment 
of  his  just  debts.  Not  to  pay  honest  debts  when  you  are  able  to 
pay  them,  on  the  plea  that  you  have  been  legally  released  from 
them,  is  a  species  of  stealing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  crooked  ways  into  which  men 
enter  in  their  eagerness  to  b«  rich,  to  say  nothing  of  "  corner- 
ings,"  "  watering  of  stocks,"  and  other  questionable  methods 
resorted  to  by  corporations,  trusts,  and  "combines."  The  dan- 
ger is,  when  a  man  has  money-making  as  his  ruling  motive,  that 
he  will  be  tempted  again  and  again  to  traverse  the  principles  of 
morality.  ''They  that  desire  to  be  rich,"  as  the  Apostle  truly 
says,  '^  fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare  and  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  such  as  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  if  strictly  honest  in  business 
a  man  will  never  be  rich.  Then  be  poor.  There  are  some 
things  better  than  money.  Manhood,  honor,  integrity,  are  bet- 
ter than  money.  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,"    To  gain  wealth  at  the  expense  of  character  is  to 
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>i  jw¥fei8  for  gewgaws.  Riches  got  by  guile  are  thrice 
irsed.  They  are  cursed  in  the  gettingj  in  the  keeping,  and  in 
^ixe  transmitting.  To  gain  the  world  and  lose  yourself  is  to 
nake  a  poor  bargain. 

The  Lawrences,  Abbots,  Dodges,  Moores  and  Budgetts,  and 
)ther  merchant  princes,  were  rich  in  character  as  well  as  in 
noney.  Their  business  methods  were  honorable  to  the  last 
legree.  By  industry  and  enterprise,  by  fair  dealing  and  genuine 
politeness,  by  punctuality  and  promptitude,  they  amassed  great 
wealth.  They  lived  noble  and  benevolent  lives.  When  wealth 
flowed  in  upon  them  they  hoarded  it  not  for  themselves,  but 
held  it  in  trust  for  God,  and  used  it  to  bless  mankind  and 
further  every  good  cause.  They  are  true  models  for  a  business 
man  to  follow. 

Do  not  be  in  baste  to  be  rich.  It  is  fnll  of  peril  Be  willing 
to  wait.  You  may  he  happy  without  being  rich.  Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men*  Remember  the  noble  words  of 
George  Washington,  **  I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness 
and  virtue  enough  to  maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  envi* 
able  of  all  titles,  the  character  of  an  *  Honest  Man>*  *' 
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Courage  for  the   Duties  of  Life. 

CHARLES  A.  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  College,  N.  J. 


(SHOULD  not  like  to  maintain  that  courage  is  the  noblest 
and  most  admirable  of  human  qualities,  but  in  men  it  is 
certainly  the  one  that  is  most  applauded ;  the  faint-hearted 
and  cowardly  are  looked  down  upon  by  all.  The  lack  of  cour- 
age makes  any  high  success  impossible.  There  are  in  history 
many  instances  of  men  who  were  pre-eminent  in  other  qualities, 
but  failed  to  reach  the  goal  for  want  of  this ;  they  were  unri- 
valed in  their  power  of  organization,  in  their  accurate  perception 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  their  ability  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  their  opponents,  but  at  the  critical  moment  they  had 
not  the  nerve  to  cope  with  the  occasion,  and  missed  the  chance, 
if  nothing  worse— failed  in  accomplishment,  if  they  di  i  not  suffer 
actual  overthrow. 

Courage  alone  of  course  is  not  enough,  for  unsupported  by 
prudence  and  wisdom  it  would  often  bring  disaster.  But  it  is 
indispensable.  It  is  needed  constantly  in  the  performance  of 
duties  that  appear  to  be  dangerous,  or  are  even  merely  disagree- 
able,—as,  for  instance,  in  standing  out  for  the  right  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community,  or  in  going 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  those  on  whom  we  are  dei>^iiJent  for 
comfort  or  support,  or  in  denying  ourselves  indulgences  known 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
such  internal  conflicts  that  true  courage  meets  its  most  trying 
tests;  these  battles  are  in  the  dark;  we  fight  with  foes  invisible, 
without  any  support  of  admiration  or  applauding  shouts.  Then, 
too,  in  business  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  in  statesmanship  and 
war,  there  come  continually  times  when  risks  must  be  taken. 
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One  may  have  made  his  preparation. with  the  most  prudent  care, 
may  have  provided,  so  far  as  possible,  with  far-reaching  fore- 
sight for  all  contingencies;  but  there  will  still  be  adverse  chances 
and  possibilities,  and  they  must  be  faced  unflinchingly  if  one  is 
to  gain  any  eminent  success.  As  a  rule  the  greatest  difference 
between  ordinary  men  and  those  who  have  accomplished  great 
things  lies  largely  in  the  courage  with  which  the  latter  have 
accepted  responsibility  and  taken  reasonable  risks. 

The  courage  requisite  for  life's  ordinary  duties  is  not  so  much 
physical  as  moral;  not  that  the  former  is  to  be  despised,  for  it  is 
often  greatly  needed.  But  more  frequently  what  one  most 
wants  is  that  stout-hearted  loyalty  to  the  right  which  accepts 
the  claims  of  duty,  plainly  seen,  as  paramount  to  all  others,  and 
does  not  inquire  as  to  the  ease  or  agreeableness  of  its  perform- 
ance, nor  hesitate  for  any  dread  of  consequences.  This  makes 
a  man  energetic  and  e£Scient,  and  if  he  is  clear  sighted  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  and  has  tact  and  skill  in  action,  he  becomes 
powerful  for  good.  Undoubtedly  if  he  is  muddle-headed  and 
ethically  obtuse,  this  very  force  and  fearlessness  makes  him  a 
dangerous  fanatic:  one  sometimes  wishes  that  all  fools  were 
cowards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  courage  is  a  quality  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  the  question  comes,  how  can  it  be  attained  and 
cultivated?  To  a  great  extent,  certainly,  it  is  a  matter  of  nat- 
ural temperament;  some  are  born  brave,  and  from  the  first 
delight  in  conflict,  and  enjoy  the  stimulus  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Others  are  chicken-hearted  from  infancy,  and,  though 
they  may  be  very  wise  in  recognizing  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it,  they  are  afraid  of  shadows;  they  see  frightful 
lions  in  every  path,  or  walls  they  have  no  pluck  to  scale.  The 
naturally  fearless  man  is  fortunate  indeed,  unless  his  bravery 
is  mere  stupidity  and  blindness.  Life  is  easy  for  him  in  what 
for  others  are  its  hardest  struggles,  and  his  keenest  delights  are 
in  experiences  that  are  martyrdom  for  them.  But  the  man  not 
so  gifted  by  nature  can  to  some  extent  repair  his  defect  by 
learning  to  look  at  things  philosophically,  especially  by  consi^- 
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ering  the  import  of  human  action  in  its  relation  to  character- 
buildings  and  to  the  life  to  come.  He  will  consider  that  in  the 
highest  sense  no  real  harm  can  come  to  one  who  is  in  the  line 
of  duty;  he  may  suffer  for  the  time  being,  but  pain  thus  met 
and  rightly  borne  is  the  very  hand  of  God,  molding  and  form- 
ing the  human  soul, — we  are  "  made  perfect  through  suffering." 
One  will  consider  also  that  the  "  duty  "  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible consists  only  in  honest  attempt,  and  not  in  successful 
achievement;  the  final  outcome  depends  on  many  things  outside 
ourselves,  and  must  be  left  to  Providence.  This  idea  grasped 
firmly  gfives  freedom  from  the  paralyzing  power  of  fear  of  fail- 
ure. It  was  just  this  in  President  Lincoln  that  made  him  so 
brave,  with  a  sad,  strong  courage  that  fiinched  at  nothing.  He 
had  learned  that  the  only  thing  for  him  was  to  do  ''the  right  as 
it  was  given  him  to  see  the  right,"  leaving  the  consequences  to  the 
powers  of  heaven.  To  one  thus  loyal  to  what  is  highest  within 
him,  nothing  that  is  clearly  duty  seems  impossible  or  hard,  for 
he  draws  upon  the  power  of  God  himself. 

Over  the  door  of  the  great  hall  of  Rugby  school  are  written 
the  noble  words  of  Emerson: — 

**  How  nigh  18  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
How  near  is  God  to  man  I 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  **  Thou  must," 
The  youth  replies,  <*  I  can." 
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RsT.  GEORGE  A.  GATES,  B.D.,  Pros.  Iowa  Ck>llege,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


**  Not  onoe  or  twice  in  our  loogh  island-ttory, 
Tlie  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.** 

— TE2nnr80N*8  '<  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington." 

(T  is  a  shrewd  remark  of  Dr.  Holmes  that  **  fame  comes  to 
most  men  when  they  are  very  busy  thinking  about  some- 
thing else.  It  rarely  comes  to  those  who  say,  Go  to  now, 
let  us  become  a  celebrated  individual."  To  set  out  for  such  a 
goal  as  glory  is  an  altogether  cheap  ambition.  To  pursue  such 
a  phantom  is  better  than  to  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the 
seeking  of  glory  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else,  which  is  simply 
devilish;  but  the  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  purpose  is  almost 
sure  to  fail  of  its  achievement  or  to  end  in  notoriety  rather  than 
true,  hence  abiding,  glory.  Napoleon  is  a  good  example  of  this 
at  its  worst;  a  man  like  Disraeli  at  its  best.  To  the  highest 
natures,  the  pursuit  of  glory  is  a  most  arrant  absurdity.  It  is 
just  ridiculous.  It  is  something  for  a  man  to  laugh  over  until 
his  diaphragm  aches,  even  as  over  the  performances  of  Don 
Quixote. 

The  older  the  world  gets,  the  more  it  builds  its  monuments 
to  those  who  have  rendered  the  race  conspicuous  service.  This 
was  not  always  exclusively  so,  for  the  reason  that  standards  of 
greatness  have  not  always  been  as  true  as  we  flatter  ourselves 
they  are  now.  Ages  which  worship  power  will  honor  those 
who  manifest  power  of  some  sort.  But  the  world  at  its  best 
has  learned  that  power  is  not  the  highest,  but  sacrifice. 

Duty  nearly  always  means  crucifixion  of  some  sort.    There 

is  a  philosophical  reason  for  it.    Ignorance  resents  instruction; 

wrong  resents  righting;  privilege  dreads  liberty;  intrenchments 

in  rights  yield  slowly  to  calls  to  duty.    So  that  a  leader  out  of 
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ignorance  into  wisdom,  a  fighter  against  wrong,  an  uncompro- 
mising defender  of  right,  a  devastator  of  oppressive  privilege, 
establisher  of  liberty,  the  prophets  little  careful  of  right  but  an 
infinitely  insistent  on  duty,  are  sure  enough  of  curses  and  may 
go  to  the  cross;  hence  the  duty  which  brings  abiding  glory  is 
nearly  always  for  the  time  utterly  inglorious.  This  is  the 
price;  few  there  be  that  will  pay  it.  It  is  a  hard  saying;  few 
will  hear  it.  Some  of  the  prominent  ones  among  those  few 
who  have  heard  the  call,  and  who  have  obeyed  the  call  and 
paid  tiie  price,  have  been  enshrined  permanently  in  the  world's 
memory.  They  are  verily  the  glory  of  the  race.  For  the 
obscure  ones  who  have  done  their  part  as  well,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  faith  to  believe  that  their  reward  shall  not  be  finally 
wanting. 

Whom  of  the  past  do  we  call  glorious?  Men  like  Buddha, 
Moses,  Luther,  Cromwell;  in  our  own  land,  Washington, 
Lincoln.  On  what  does  their  glory  rest?  Is  it  not  in  their 
cases  unselfish  and  eflBcient  service  rendered  to  their  fellow 
men?  Compare  the  standards  by  which  we  judge  them  and 
give  them  glory  with  the  current  standards  of  ambition  among 
men.  With  what  oflBce  was  Buddha  honored  among  the 
people?  What  salary  did  Moses  or  Luther  get?  What  estates 
did  Cromwell  own?  How  much  did  Washington  accumulate? 
Was  Lincoln  a  rich  and  prosperous  and  comfortable  man? 
Let  us  remember  that  the  earthly  rewards  of  Jesus  were 
summed  up  in  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Is  it  not  plain  when  we  think  of  the  true  glory  of  mankind, 
how  trivial  are  many  of  our  current  ambitions?  Whom,  then, 
of  our  time  will  be  held  glorious  by  future  generations?  We 
cannot  tell  that.  But  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  some  who  will 
not  be  so  held.  The  ambitious,  rich,  powerful,  prominent 
leaders  of  human  society,  institutions,  and  politics?  No,  no. 
Not  many  such  are  called.  But  some  will  be  remembered  who 
now  are  comparatively  obscure,  who  have  been  so  busy  just 
doing  their  duty  that  they  have  had  no  time  even  to  think  of 
glory,  much  less  pursue  it. 
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Indeed,  glory  is  a  word  which  will  pass  out  of  tise.  It  is  of 
a  low  grade  of  civilization.  As  the  race  becomes  divine,  other 
ambitions  than  to  win  glory  will  take  possession  of  the  human 
spirit.  Not  so  much  right  and  duty,  but  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
precede  and  proclaim,  nay,  verily  constitute  glory.  The  world 
builds  temporary  monuments  to  the  merely  cohspicuous.  But 
the  race  has  its  abiding  monuments  of  the  heart  only  for 
those  of  quite  another  sort;  they  are  doers  of  their  duty, 
lovers  of  their  kind,  sacrificers  of  themselves.  These  are 
they  who  lost  their  lives,  and  they  have  foimd  them. 

The  only  true  glory  which  anyone  can  ever  have  will  be 
not  the  glory  which  he  seeks,  but  that  which  is  thrust  upon 
him.  Duty  can  never  be  done  for  the  sake  of  winning  the 
reward  of  recognition;  it  instantly  becomes  contemptible  pride, 
and  must  ultimately  fail  of  glory. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory.  There  is  only. one 
supreme  duty,  and  that  is,  forgetting  all  about  such  things 
as  glory  or  self  in  any  way,  to  fling  one's  self  with  divine 
abandon  into  whatever  service  he  can  render  to  his  fellow 
men.  This  service  itself  is  its  own  glory.  To  want  any  other 
is  evidence  of  an  unredeemed  life.  There  has  been  but  one 
perfect  example  of  such  a  life  on  earth.  We  shall  do  well 
to  follow  him  who  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation."  Because 
he,  out  of  love  to  man,  perfectly  did  that,  his  place  is  on 
the  throne  of  the  world  for  all  time. 
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Poverty   Prepares  for  Wealtti. 

Hon.  J.  IL  BRIGUAM,  State  Senator  of  Ohio. 


VE  do  not  write  of  extreme  or  hopeless  poverty  such  as  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  wretched  dens  of  our  large 
cities.  Children  who  survive  such  surroundings  are 
more  likely  to  gravitate  towards  the  prison  or  almshouse  than 
to  become  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens.  Still  there  are 
cases  where  children  raised  under  such  unfavorable  conditions 
have  become  successful  and  honored  members  of  society.  I 
shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  to  those  who 
have  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  except  good  plain  clothes  and 
food,  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  practice  rigid  economy,  and 
cultivate  habits  of  industry  in  their  childhood  days.  They  thus 
learn  the  cost  of  a  dollar,  and  how  to  get  its  worth  when  they 
part  with  it.  Having  no  property,  or  very  little,  they  are  not 
likely  to  contract  that  worst  of  all  methods  of  business,  buying 
on  credit.  Necessity  compels  them  to  "  pay  as  they  go,"  and 
they  soon  realize  that  they  have  discovered  the  "  philosopher's 
stone."  It  is  time  that  they  may  depart  from  this  safe  business 
rule  when  they  do  have  credit,  and  suffer  the  consequences,  but 
the  habit  of  "  paying  as  you  go  "  once  fonned  is  not  likely  to  be 
abandoned,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  wealth.  I  do 
not  of  course  refer  to  credit  obtained  in  purchasing  a  farm,  a 
house,  or  the  necessary  outfit  for  business,  or  work,  but  to  pur- 
chase what  is  consumed,  or  what  cannot  be  made  to  produce  or 
save  money. 

The  absence  of  wealth  compels  thought  and  planning  to  get 
along  without  that  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  have,  or  leads 
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US  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  supplying  our  wants  withoiit 
reducing  our  working  capital.  The  young  man  who  has  no 
money  is  not  sought  after  by  associates  who  would  like  to  help 
him  spend  it  He  is  not  urged  to  visit  the  saloons  and  gan.bling 
houses,  as  he  has  no  feathers  to  pluck.  Being  obliged  to  work, 
he  learns  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant.  And  when  the 
day's  work  is  ended,  nature  demands  rest,  and  he  is  likely  to 
heed  the  demand,  and  thus  avoid  the  temptation  and  danger  that 
hide  in  the  darkness,  and  lead  many  boys  into  the  downward 
road  that  ends  in  extreme  poverty,  if  not  in  crime.  As  poverty 
does  not  furnish  means  to  be  wasted  in  idling  away  time  in 
school,  the  poor  boy  is  generally  diligent,  and  forms  the  habit 
of  improving  every  moment  that  can  be  spared  for  study,  and 
thus  another  step  is  taken  on  the  road  that  leads  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  The  poor  young  man  has  no  tin^e  to  waste  in  the 
society  of  frivolous  young  women,  and  is  not  a  favorite  even  of 
his  parents.  He  therefore  avoids  that  drain  which  has  impover* 
ished  many  young  men. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  furnish  many  examples  of  poor 
boys  who  have  become  very  wealthy,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
An  investigation  will  show  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
men  of  wealth  in  this  country  were  comparatively  poor  in  their 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  have  been  reared  with  all 
the  surroundings  of  wealth  are  often  unable  to  add  to  wliat  they 
inherit.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  sink  into  poverty  simply  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  compelled  to  learn  the  value  of 
money  by  earning  it  by  their  own  labor,  and  have  never  been 
taught  by  stern  necessity  to  economize  and  save  their  substance. 
I  do  not  say  that  what  is  true  in  the  United  States  is  true  every- 
where. I  believe*  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  poor  in  the  old 
world  to  advance  from  poverty  to  wealth.  What  I  have  written, 
therefore,  is  intended  to  apply  principally  to  the  land  of  glori- 
ous opportunities,  the  United  States  of  America. 


Where  to   Get   Rich. 

HOMER  T.  FULLER,  Ph.D.,  Pros.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ONE  of  the  ancient  philosophers  said,  "  Give  me  where  to 
stand  and  I  will  move  the  world."    By  this  he  meant  not 
place,  but  principles  ;  not  locality,  but  a  basis  for  thought 
and  conduct.    A  young  man  once  said  to  a  friend,  **  I  am 
ready  to  begin  the  practice  of  my  profession  if  I  can  only  find 
a  place."    **  It  is  all  place,"  was  the  reply.    **  You  can  start  any- 
where if  you  have  in  you  the  marrow  of  success." 

For  the  securing  of  a  competence,  there  are  but  three  exter- 
nal conditions,  viz.,  a  temperate  climate,  a  just  government, 
and  a  country  which  has  fair  natural  resources.  These  condi- 
tions exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  almost 
everywhere  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  wealth.  The 
proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  men  of  wealth 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in  smaller  towns  as  well  as  in 
larger  cities.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  richer  residents 
of  our  cities  began  life  in  country  towns,  laid  there  the  physical 
and  mental  foundations  of  their  prosperity,  there  their  accumu- 
lations, and  removed  to  cities  either  for  greater  convenience  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  business,  or  for  the  enjoyment  in  a  new 
sphere  of  society  of  the  fruits  of  their  acquisitions. 

It  is  said  that  Portland,  Oregon,  has  more  millionaires  than 
San  Francisco;  Portland,  Maine,  more  rich  men  in  proportion 
to  its  population  than  Boston,  and  that  the  owners  of  two  of  the 
largest  estates  in  New  England  have  spent  nearly  all  their  lives 
in  towns  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  founder 
and  endower  of  a  New  England  University  began  his  business 
career  in  one  of  the  most  rugged  hill  towns  of  the  Bay  State, 
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and  one  of  the  largest  capitalists  in  New  Jersey  has  tended 
fourscore  years  in  an  upland  village.  Men  have  created  towns^ 
and  so  the  whole  social  atmosphere  which  has  environed  fhem. 
The  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Yermont,  bought  a  water 
power^  invented  scales  and  the  machinery  for  their  manu&o- 
ture;  developed  a  world-wide  trade;  built  up  a  village,  and 
established  and  endowed  an  academy^  a  library  and  art  gal- 
lery,  and  a  natural  history  museum. 

The  Cranes  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  the  Cheneys  of  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  the  Slaters  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  Braddock  and  Homestead,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  in  the  Illinois  town  which  bears  his 
name,  and  many  others  have  made  place  and  occupations  for 
themselves  and  thousands  of  their  fellows.  They  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and  ''go 
West."  Indeed,  they  often  chose  most  unpromising  sites,  but 
by  their  energy  and  perseverance  overcame  obstacles,  and  made 
rocks  and  sands  and  clay-banks  and  even  mud  their  servitors. 
In  every  region  of  our  broad  land,  there  are  undeveloped  re- 
sources. Within  ten  years  a  small  town  in  Vermont  has  more 
than  trebled  its  population  and  increased  its  wealth  many  fold 
by  quarrying  granite;  other  towns  in  the  same  state  mine 
marble,  or  slate,  or  soapstone.  There  are  millions  yet  in  scores 
of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Eastern  United  States;  and  there  are 
millions  more  in  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables  right  here- 
abouts where  we  live,  for  a  near  market.  But  we  must  study 
ourselves  more,  nature  more  thoroughly,  the  laws  and  methods 
of  business  with  a  keen  eye  and  an  earnest  purpose,  put  our 
whole  heart  and  our  entire  strength  into  the  work  we  choose, 
and,  under  ordinary  circiunstances,  we  cannot  fail  of  measur- 
able success. 
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WASTE  makes  men  poor.  Waste  keeps  them  poor.  Not  so 
much  the  great  wastes,  the  wars,  the  pestilences,  and 
the  famines,  although  the  wealth  destroyed  by  them 
during  the  centuries  has  been  enormous,  exceeding  many  times 
the  present  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  earth;  but  it  is  the 
lesser  and  constant  wastes  that  so  impoverish  mankind.  Even 
among  the  most  advanced  nations  this  waste  is  immense.  In 
England  during  the  last  six  years  there  have  been,  according  to 
the  writers  of  **The  Land,"  more  than  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars swallowed  up  in  investment  companies,  and  various  bank- 
ing schemes.  Much  more  than  that  amount  has  been  sunk  in  the 
United  States  within  that  period  through  various  speculative 
enterprises.  The  many  stock  and  produce  exchanges  have 
become  almost  wholly  speculative  concerns,  if  not  gambling 
institutions.  In  a  single  year  the  Cotton  Exchange,  of  New 
York  City,  sold  over  thirty-two  million  bales  of  cotton,  when 
the  entire  production  of  cotton  in  this  country  for  that  year  was 
less  than  six  million  bales.  In  that  same  year,  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Exchange  so  speculated  and  disturbed  the  market  that 
fifteen  million  spindles,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  were  forced  to  stop  work,  causing  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  manufacturers,  and  a  3'^et 
greater  loss  to  their  employees.  In  that  year  the  oil  wells  of 
the  United  States  produced  nearly  thirty  million  barrels  of  oil, 
but  the  New  York  Petroleum  Exchange  alone  sold  during  the 
year  two  thousand  million  barrels  of  oil,  and  somebody  had  to 
lose  by  the  gambling.  In  consequence  of  this  speculation  in 
products  and  stocks,  ten  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  that 
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year  gathered  an  aggregate  of  eighty  million  dollars,  getting  it 
almost  wholly  from  the  gudgeons  who  bit  at  their  hooks  hoping 
to  get  rich  thereby. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  took  in  millions  of  dollars  from  its 
dupes,  who  sent  it  to  them  in  driblets  of  a  dollar  or  less,  the 
contributors  being  to  a  great  extent  the  laboring  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  great 
waste  caused  by  the  drink  and  tobacco  habits.  If  now  you  add 
to  these  the  improvident  expenditures  for  luxuries  of  food,  of 
clothing,  of  amusements,  and  kijadred  extravagances,  the  waste 
becomes  incalculable,  and  one  need  not  wonder  that  so  many 
are  poor.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  men  who 
have  inherited  enormous  fortunes,  like  the  present  Rothschilds, 
one  of  which  family  paid  in  1890  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars  for  an  old  historic  clock  not  worth  for  service 
as  much  as  a  Waterbury  watch,  or  of  that  other  man  of  wealth 
who,  at  the  Siston  library  sale  in  1884,  paid  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  a  Mazarine  Bible  that  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
seventy-five  cent  ones  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  nor  of 
the  "  swells  "  who  pay  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  board  at  some  of  the  famous  hotels  in  New 
York.  And  yet  those  rich  spendthrifts  were  not  a  whit  more 
extravagant  in  their  way  than  multitudes  of  working  men  are 
in  theirs.  It  is  true  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  very 
unequally  divided.  But  if  it  was  equally  divided  among  men 
and  women  to-day,  inequality  would  begin  among  them  before 
the  sun  set.  Their  acquired  or  inherited  appetites,  passions, 
prejudices,  and  habits  would  soon  produce  as  great  inequality 
as  now.    The  same  waste  would  produce  the  same  poverty. 

What  huge  sums  of  money  are  now  being  wasted  by  the 
laboring  man  through  his  "brotherhoods"  and  their  frequent 
*'  strikes  "  and  **  lockouts! "  And  he  has  continued  it  for  gener- 
ations, and  always  with  the  same  disastrous  results.  The 
guilds  and  brotherhoods  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  precisely 
the  same  paralyzing  effect  on  prosperity  as  those  of  to-day  have, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  they  sought  to  make  their 
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power  felt  through  the  "  strikes  "  alone,  thus  scaring  enterprise 
and  capital,  and,  by  stopping  production  and  trade,  impoverish- 
ing themselves.  If,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  inception 
and  management  of  industries  they  did  not  and  could  not  orig- 
inate, and  cannot  manage  successfully  because  of  a  lack  of 
training  or  ability,  they  were  to  exert  their  power  to  insure  sta- 
bility of  industry  rather  than  to  prevent  it,  they  would  be 
immensely  better  off.  Why  should  not  these  industrial  combi- 
nations that  so  often  beggar  rather  than  enrich  their  members 
by  wasting  their  capital  ( i.  e.  dues,  fees,  and  labor )  invest  it 
in  industrial  enterprises  themselves,  and  likewise  become  the 
much  denounced  and  much  envied  capitalist?  In  proportion 
as  they  feel  the  risks,  anxieties,  and  hopes,  and  see  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  and  overcome  in  order  to  gain  success,  in 
that  proportion  will  they  learn  that  it  takes  more  intelligence 
profitably  to  employ  muscle,  and  more  wisdom  successfully  to 
save  and  invest  its  products,  than  it  does  to  labor  with  one's 
hands  alone.  Good  profits,  if  they  came,  would  show  them  the 
conditions  for  successful  ventures;  and  the  losses  that  are  sure 
in  some  way  to  come  through  the  incompetency  or  dishonesty 
of  others,  would  show  them  how  dependent  ell  men  are  on  each 
other's  well-doing  and  well-being,  both  for  their  daily  bread 
and  for  profits  for  their  toil. 

Capital  is  only  one  of  the  tools  that  thinking  men  use  in 
originating  their  designs  and  carrying  on  their  enterprises.  It 
takes  a  higher  order  of  brain  to  develop  and  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, the  commerce,  and  the  inventions  of  the  day,  than  to  work 
at  the  loom  or  the  forge.  Such  a  brain  must  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities of  investment,  devise  plans  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
provide  the  means  to  do  it,  calculate  the  costs,  determine  the 
risks  and  overcome  them,  and  on  the  doing  it  successfully 
depends  all  the  laborer's  work  and  wages.  The  laborer's  wages 
are  his  wealth,  and  that  wealth  stands  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  all  other  forms  of  wealth  do;  and,  like  them,  depends 
on  the  general  prosperity  and  advancement  in  intelliirence  and 
culture  of  society. 
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Some  day  the  laboring  man  will  learn  that  his  monopoly  of 
labor  by  means  of  '^strikes  "  is  just  as  disastrous  as  any  other 
monoply,  and  that  he  himself  is  responsible  for  many  a  col- 
lapsed industry,  many  an  abandoned  enterprise,  and  much  of 
the  idle  capital  he  complains  of,  which  would  be  invested  for 
mutual  good,  if  his  ''strikes"  did  not  make  capital  timid.  No 
false  teaching  can  be  of  any  real  value  to  anyone,  and  the 
sooner  the  man  of  to-day  accepts  it  as  a  fact  that  his  existence, 
his  advancement  in  society,  and  his  increase  in  wealth  depend 
upon  his  intelligence,  industry,  and  freedom  from  vicious  asso- 
ciations and  habits,  and  the  wise  use  he  makes  of  his  opportuni- 
ties, the  better  it  will  be  for  him  and  for  the  world. 

Ignorance  is  waste.  Vice  is  waste.  Sin  is  waste.  The 
universe  is  made  up  of  little  savings  of  atoms.  This  old  earth 
is  but  the  saving  of  particles  of  sand  and  rock  and  mineral 
The  great  seas  are  but  the  savings  of  tiny  drops  of  vapor. 
Your  wealth,  if  you  get  it,  is  made  up  of  little  savings.  More 
than  one  man's  fortune  has  been  due  to  the  first  five  dollars  he 
put  into  the  savings  bank.  More  than  one  rich  manufacturer 
will  tell  you  that  his  wealth  came  to  him  by  what  most  persons 
would  call  petty  savings  of  materials,  or  of  time.  I  would  by  no 
means  have  you  penurious,  neither  is  it  needful  to  gnaw  moral- 
ity to  the  bone  as  some  are  doing  in  order  to  get  rich. 

The  great  reason  why  you  and  I  should  be  saving  is  not 
merely  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  increase  our  store  of  wealth, 
and  so  increase  our  comforts  and  happiness,  and  add  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  but  our  habits  are  made,  like  savings,  by  little 
acts,  and  these  habits  form  characters,  and  character  is  the  only 
possession  which  we  take  with  us  to  the  next  world.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  bid  farewell  to  this  life  either  as  a  miser  or  a  spend- 
thrift. Happy  is  he  who  gets  all  the  money  he  honestly,  hon- 
orably, can,  spends  it  liberally  for  his  own  and  others'  welfare 
while  he  lives,  and  leaves  it  without  regret  when  his  steward- 
ship of  it  is  at  an  end.  Such  a  man  can  walk  the  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  without  having  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a 
former  deep  debasement  to  that  city's  paving  materials. 
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WHAT  sLall  we  do  with  our  money — with  what  we  inherit, 
with  what  is  given  to  us,  with  what  we  earn?  How 
shall  we  use  it?  What  principles  shall  guide  us  in 
keeping  it,  or  in  parting  with  it? 

I  have  put  these  questions  to  several  wise  men  and  women 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  received  various  replies. 

*'  Spend  less  than  your  income,"  answers  one  sententiously, 
"  even  if  your  income  he  very  small."  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  principle  of  personal  economy.  No  man*s  life  can  have 
any  comfort  or  peace  in  it  until  he  has  learned  to  build  on  this 
good  foundation.  He  who  lives  by  this  rule  may  know  what 
self-respect  is,  and  what  is  independence,  and  what  is  manli- 
ness ;  he  who  despises  this  rule  is  always  at  war  with  himself, 
and  is  often  subjected  to  unspeakable  humiliation  and  embar- 
rassment. 

"Early  learn  the  lesson  of  frugality,'*  answers  a  merchant. 
"  I  have  now  in  mind  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  I  have 
employed,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  earned  enough  to  have 
lived  well,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  made  themselves  pos- 
sessors of  good  homes,  and  who  to-day  are  miserably  poor, 
simply  because  they  never  learned  to  save." 

This  is  not  a  deep  saying,  but  it  has  a  broad  application.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  verify  it,  in  a  ministry 
extending  over  thirty  years,  in  several  towns  and  cities,  with  a 
large  number  of  poor  families  always  under  my  eye— families 
with  whose  habits  and  circumstances  I  havu  been,  of  course, 
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much  more  familiar  than  most  of  their  neighbors  were  likely 
to  be.  It  is  the  result  of  my  observation  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  poverty  of  this  country  is  due  to  foolish  habits  of 
spending  money.  You  may  often  find  two  families  of  equal 
income  and  equal  necessary  expenses,  one  of  which  will  be 
well-fed,  well-clad,  and  well-housed,  with  a  slowly  growing 
surplus  in  the  savings  bank ;  while  the  other  will  be  always 
destitute,  and  poverty-stricken,  and  often  knocking  at  the  poor- 
master's  back  door.  The  difference  is  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  family  expends  .its  income  wisely,  and  the  other 
squanders  its  income  on  all  manner  of  small  luxuries  and 
diversions. 

Most  of  the  poverty  of  this  country  is  the  fruit  of  extrava- 
gance. Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  every 
year  for  intoxicating  liquors.  Of  this  certainly  one-fourth  must 
be  spent  by  the  men  who  work  for  wages.  Putting  aside  the 
physical  and  moral  injury  occasioned  by  strong  drink,  the 
extravagance  of  this  expenditure  is  deplorable.  If  alcohol  is  a 
food,  as  some  physiologists  maintain,  the  amount  of  nutrition 
contained  in  it  is  infinitesimal.  It  must  be  classed  as  a  luxury. 
The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  tobacco.  And  when  we  know 
that  the  people  who  work  for  wages  spend  probably  four  hun- 
dred millions  a  year  on  these  two  luxuries,  the  voice  of  their 
complaint  loses  much  of  its  impressiveness. 

I  write  these  words  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  benevolent  people  of  my  own  city,  to  meet  and 
relieve  the  destitution  existing  among  us.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  some  thousands  of  families  for  which  charitable  aid 
must  be  provided.  Yet  I  dare  say  that  if  all  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  during  the  last  year  by  these  families  for 
strong  drink  and  tobacco  were  now  in  their  hands,  half  of 
them,  at  least,  would  be  able  to  pull  through  this  depression 
without  aid,  and  without  serious  discomfort.  I  have  not  dared 
to  say  so  much  as  this  to  my  neighbors  who  are  organizing  this 
relief  work,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  dampen  their  enthusiasm ;  but 
I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  can  be  of  anything.    There  is  another 
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fact  to  which  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  neighbors  at  this  juncture.  A  pretty  well  informed  man, 
who  knows  quite  a  number  of  our  liquor  dealers,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  universal  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  is 
that  their  business!  is  not  suffering  in  this  depression.  Such 
facts  are  very  discouraging  to  men  of  good  will  who  wish  to  do 
what  they  can  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
wage  workers. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  expenditure, 
aside  from  the  money  which  goes  for  strong  drink  and  tobacco 
—expenditure  which  is  simply  foolish  or  childish — for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  silly  vanity  or  a  morbid  craving.  And  the  extrav- 
agant people  in  this  country  are  not  all  working  people  ;  those 
who  never  earned  a  cent  in  their  lives  are  apt  to  be  utterly 
unprincipled  in  their  use  of  money;  young  people  in  school 
and  college,  and  the  idle  and  dangerous  classes  who  inhabit  the 
avenues  and  throng  the  watering  places,  very  often  exhibit  a 
plentiful  lack  of  intelligence  and  conscience  in  their  dealings 
with  money.  The  reckless  use  of  money  is  characteristic  of 
Americans ;  in  no  land  is  it  gained  so  easily;  in  no  land  is  it 
flung  away  so  profusely.  Our  young  people  early  become 
addicted  to  this  vice  of  extravagance ;  it  is  a  vice  by  which 
myriads  are  ruined. 

Money  furnishes  a  constant  test  of  character.  He  who  uses 
it  wisely ;  who  spends  it  when  he  ought  to  spend  it  and  saves 
it  when  he  ought  to  save  it ;  who  gets  money's  worth  for  it,  in 
the  truest  sense,  when  he  parts  with  it,  and  makes  it  always 
serve  his  highest  interests, — to  him  money  is  an  unspeakable 
good.  In  spending  money  rationally  many  of  your  best  powers 
come  into  play,  your  foresight,  your  judgment,  your  conscience, 
your  benevolence. 

Give  one  young  man  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  spend,  and 
he  will  gain  largely  by  the  expenditure.  In  the  first  place  he 
will  have  something  precious  and  permanent  in  the  way  of 
material  possessions  to  show  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year — good 
books,  choice  pictures,  useful  furniture^  and,  perhaps,  certain 
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instruments  of  culture,  such  as  microscopes  or  natural  history 
specimens,  by  which  his  future  improvement  will  be  assisted. 
But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  his  gain.  He  has  accustonied 
himself,  day  by  day,  to  use  his  judgment  in  buying  or  in  refus- 
ing to  buy;  in  considering  what  was  needful  and  judicious 
expenditure ;  his  will  has  gained  firmness ;  his  moral  sense  has 
been  educated  in  resisting  temptation ;  in  every  way  his  char- 
acter has  been  solidified  and  broadened.  The  value  of  this 
kind  of  discipline  is  quite  beyond  estimation.^  It  is  by  just  such 
a  regimen  that  the  sturdy  virtues  are  nourished  and  confirmed. 

Give  another  young  man  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
spend,  and  he  will  lose  heavily  by  the  expenditure.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  will  have  nothing  left  to  show  for  his  money 
except  a  few  partly  worn  garments,  swiftly  going  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  a  few  valueless  trinkets ;  his  money  has  gone  for  liv- 
ery bills  and  suppers  and  cigars  and  theater  tickets  and  all  sorts 
of  fooleries ;  he  has  been  ruled,  in  all  this  outlay,  not  by  his 
reason  and  his  judgment,  but  by  his  appetites,  his  vanities,  his 
lower  cravings ;  every  day  he  has  known  that  the  money  was 
going  foolishly,  and  he  has  cursed  himself  for  making  such 
improvident  and  unproductive  use  of  it ;  and  these  weak  self- 
indulgences  have  steadily  lowered  his  self-respect  and  con- 
fused his  judgment  and  enfeebled  his  will.  Let  me  tell  you, 
young  men,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  manhood  to  be  gained 
or  lost  in  the  spending  of  your  money! 

The  duty  and  discipline  of  saving  is  a  more  familiar  theme 
to  you  ;  you  get  well  lectured  about  that,  and  some  of  you  need 
all  you  get,  and  more.  The  importance  of  keeping  your  ex- 
penses within  your  income  and  of  accumulating  thus,  by  your 
prudence,  some  capital  for  business  and  some  reserves  for  a 
rainy  day — all  this  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  You  ought  to  be  sav- 
ing something  every  year ;  and  if  you  do  not  begin  now  there 
is  danger  that  you  never  will  begin.  The  habit  of  living  up  to 
and  beyond  his  income  is  a  habit  that  grows  on  a  man ;  and  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  his  income  is  one  dollar  a  day 
or  ten  dollars  a  day ;  the  man  who  spends  the  whole  of  the 
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smaller  sum  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  spend  the  whole  of 
the  larger  sum  when  he  gets  it,  and  run  in  debt  in  the  bargain. 
The  habit  of  saving  is  one  that  you  ought  to  form  at  once ;  and 
there  is  good  discipline  in  that,  as  you  have  often  been  told. 

But  I  want  you  to  see  that  there  is  also  good  discipline  to  be 
gained  in  spending  money ;  in  wisely  using  it,  as  well  as  in 
keeping  it.  You  can  buy  with  a  small  income,  if  you  know 
how  to  handle  it,  something  better  than  rubies,  something  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,— yea,  durable  riches  and  righteousness. 

There  is  only  one  word  to  add.  The  right  use  of  money 
implies  not  only  prudence  and  economy,  but  also  benevolence. 
No  man  in  this  world  rightly  liveth  unto  himself.  Money  is 
power,  and  all  power  is  for  service.  Every  man  is  under  obli- 
gation to  use  his  money  not  only  productively  but  also  benefi- 
cently. Some  of  your  best  gains  will  come  through  giving. 
No  man  gets  more  money's  worth  for  what  he  spends  than  he 
who  knows  that  his  outlay  has  gone  to  relieve  suffering,  or  to 
give  help  and  comfort  and  happiness  to  his  fellow  men.  If  you 
never  spend  any  money  except  for  your  own  benefit — unless 
you  can  see  that  it  is  coming  back  to  yourself  in  some  form  of 
personal  satisfaction — your  money  will  be  a  curse  to  you,  I  care 
not  how  you  get  it.  So  far  as  your  own  soul  is  concerned,  you 
might  just  as  well  be  a  miser  and  hoard  it  all,  as  to  spend  it  all, 
no  matter  how  shrewdly,  and  put  no  love  into  the  spending. 
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Pbof.  a.  8.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 


TT  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  our  over-sea 
X  visitors  of  last  summer  now  think  of  us.  Are  we  still 
T  parvenus  f  Is  Dives^  proud  of  his  bank  accoimt  and  his 
showily  furnished  house,  still  the  typical  American  citisen? 
Possibly  our  friends  have  gleaned  some  new  facts  during^  their 
summer  outing.  They  may  have  learned  that  there  are  more 
than  five  thousand  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  best  English  works  are  more  widely  read  here  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  in  the  mother  country,  that  our  average 
citizen  is  more  intelligent  than  the  average  Englishman,  French- 
man, or  German.  As  they  gazed  upon  that  dream  of  the  ages 
by  the  lake-side,  they  may  have  realized  that  sesthetic  taste, 
nobility  of  conception,  poetry  of  soul,  were  qualities  not  alien 
to  the  American  spirit ;  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  of 
Religions,  they  may  have  perceived  that  other  divinities  than 
Mammon  claim  some  measure  of  our  homage. 

And  yet,  in  the  seclusion  of  our  homes,  we  will  admit  to  our 
foreign  friend  that  our  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  has  not 
exercised  an  altogether  salutary  influence  upon  individual  or 
national  character. 

That  simplicity  which  was  the  proud  distinction  of  New 
England  life  is  no  more.  Walthen  Fiirst,  the  type  of  the  true 
Swiss  nobleman,  naively  remarks  :  "Why,  soon  we  shall  need  to 
put  lock  and  bolt  upon  our  doors."  Few  of  us  would  care  to 
return  to  the  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
stealing;  many  of  us  regret  that  so  many  burglar  alarms  are 
necessary.  We  with  modest  incomes  are  quite  willing  to  change 
the  style  of  our  hats,— the  hats  we  now  buy  wear  out, — ^but 
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furniture,  no!  Wealth  has  created  false  standards^  false  tastes. 
Many  a  youth  of  the  avenue  wastes  enough  annually  on  his 
shoes  to  add  a  fine  section  to  his  library,  a  fine  collection  to  his 
natural  history  museum  : — alack  !  this  youth  has  neither  library 
nor  museum.  The  Harvard  student  spends  five  times  as  much 
as  the  Leipsic  student;  the  latter  is  fivefold  more  enthusiastic 
in  his  search  of  knowledge.  Books  rather  than  rugs  is  his 
principle;  ours,  rugs  first,  books  if  the  money  lasts.  Money- 
worship  destroys  the  scientific  spirit.  Science  like  religion  will 
have  none  but  pure  devotees.  The  Anjerican  boy's  first  question 
is:  *' What  will  it  cost?"  his  second:  "  What  will  it  sell  for  ?  " 
The  study  for  which  his  natural  gifts  best  fit  him,  which  will 
broaden  his  mind,  stimulate  his  emotional  nature,  quicken  his 
spiritual  faculties,  is  spumed  for  one  which  is  practical,  which 
has  a  market  value.  Scientific  research  demanding  self-sacri- 
fice, the  study  of  the  humanities  which  liberalize  and  strengthen, 
are  abandoned  for  cash  and  trash  studies.  The  business  college 
supplants  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Such  students,  called 
possibly,  later,  men  of  science,  are  in  fact  bookkeepers.  The 
skill  they  possess,  they  sell  as  their  butcher  sells  meat. 

The  criticism  of  Buckle  in  his  "History  of  Civilization," 
that  while  "the  average  intelligence  of  the  American  people  is 
above  that  of  any  other  people,  America  has  fewer  first-rate 
scholars  than  any  other  nation,"  is  a  just  one,  and  the  reason 
therefor  is  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  land  and  time.  Inventors, 
it  is  said,  seldom  reap  the  financial  fruit  of  their  labors.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  not  care  to  do  so, 
when  great  humanitarian  purpose  may  be  the  motive  spring  of 
izitellectual  effort,  when  the  joy  of  noble  thought  and  noble 
accomplishment  may  seem  reward  that  richly  rewards. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  the  greed  for  riches  is  gradually 
destroying  those  finer  emotional  and  spiritual  qualities  which 
are  our  best  gifts.  Mr.  Sydney  O.  Fishor  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Forum  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  our  great 
writers— Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emer- 
son, Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell,  Holmes^  Channing,  Tay- 
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lor— were  bom  before  1825.  He  has  sought  an  explanation  in 
the  decline  of  a  national  spirit  caused  by  immigration.  Doubt- 
less immigration  has  been  hostile  to  the  growth  of  literature.  But 
literature— certainly  that  of  poetry,  romance,  oratory,  philoso- 
phy—is a  child  of  nature.  It  must  breathe  pure  air;  that  of  the 
mart  stifles  it.  Wall  street  furnishes  no  inspiration  to  the  poet 
Poetry  and  spirituality  are  freebom.  They  bear  their  own 
reward.  Goethe  has  beautifully  expressed  the  thought  in  his 
poem,  ''The  Bard."  The  bard,  who  has  just  sung  his  most  soulful 
melody  in  presence  of  king  and  courtier,  refuses  the  chain  of 
gold  offered  by  the  king.    Handing  back  the  precious  gift  he 

exclaims: — 

^I  sing  as  sings  the  bird 

That  in  the  branches  dwelleth, 
The  song  itself,  its  own  reward, 
From  deepest  soul  it  welleth." 

No  nation  can  afford  to  lose  its  ideals.  Our  republic  was 
born  of  a  noble  thought,  was  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
liberty  and  religion,  gained  the  strength  of  youth  through  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice.  The  best  heritage  of  our  people  is  its  love  of 
truth.  Truth  sits  enthroned  in  man  and  nature;  back  of  both 
is  the  Divine.  Science,  literature,  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
are  the  outward  expression  of  an  inner  soul.  In  touch  with 
the  Divine  man  grows  divine.  Our  best  gifts  are  intellect  and 
soul— both  divine.  If  we  cultivate  them,  we  receive  the  best 
rewards.  The  aesthetic  grows  only  in  contact  with  nature,  the 
intellectual  in  contact  with  men  of  thought  and  books  of 
thought,  the  spiritual  in  contact  with  God. 

To  barter  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  soul  for  a  chain  of 
gold  is  ignoble.  The  chain  will  fetter  to  earth.  Mammon  is 
a  mundane  spirit.     Listen  to  the  poet: — 

**  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven ;  for  even  in  heaven  his  look  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific." 
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Neither  intellectual,  emotional,  nor  spiritual  enjoyment  has 
any  cash  value.  The  great  danger  of  wealth  is  that  it  tends  to 
dry  up  the  springs  of  pure  enjoyment.  The  stagnation  or  de- 
terioration is  gradual  and  insidious  as  is  the  loss  of  physical 
power.  The  intellect  starves,  the  emotions  wither,  the  spiritual 
nature  dies.  The  possible  giant  becomes  a  pigmy.  Awakening 
— there  is  none ;  the  dead  emotions  are  never  resurrected.  The 
immortal  has  put  on  mortality. 
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A.  M.  HAGGARD,  A.M.,  Ex-President  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa. 


TWENTY  years  ago,  in  a  Wisconsin  town,  two  boys  were 
schoolmates.  One  was  from  a  poor  family;  the  other 
from  a  family  more  fortunate.  The  principal  of  the 
academy  had  suggested  the  organization  of  a  cricket  club. 
Both  boys  were  very  active  in  the  various  committees  of  prep- 
aration. In  due  time  the  first  game  was  called,  the  captains 
were  "choosing  up."  Frank  chose  Fred,  who  had  not  signed 
the  constitution  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  prescribed 
fee.  Frank  had  paid  his  dues,  and  entered  his  name  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  Fred  would  not  believe  it  until  the  book  was  shown 
him.  The  boys  are  now  men.  Fred  declares  that  nothing  in 
all  his  life  ever  made  a  deeper  impression  on  his  heart.  What 
will  he  not  do  for  Frank?  He  would  cross  the  continent  at  his 
call.  He  would  risk  health  and  life  itself  for  his  friend.  He 
would  do  for  Frank's  children  what  David  did  for  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  his  deceased  friend.  What  has  Frank  gained?  In 
Fred  he  has  an  account  upon  which  he  can  draw  unlimited 
drafts;  a  bank  where  no  draft  will  be  dishonored;  a  balance 
which  can  never  be  overdrawn. 

This  is  but  one  incident  from  one  life.  How  poor  and  barren 
most  lives  would  be  without  such  deeds!  Strike  out  the  gain  of 
giving,  and  you  destroy  the  core  of  history,  the  soul  of  oratory, 
the  beauties  of  literature,  the  glories  of  poetry  and  song,  the 
heroism  of  patriotism,  the  divinity  of  religion,  and  the  hope  of 
eternity. 

He  tvho  wins  the  choicest  gains  of  life  must  give.  This  is 
The  Law.    It  is  written  upon  the  face  of  a  world  of  dead  mat- 
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ter.  The  crude,  unsightly  carbon  must  give  itself  upon  the  rack 
of  nature's  secret  inquisition,  if  it  would  shine  in  diamond 
beauty,  or  adorn  a  royal  crown.  It  is  written  upon  the  pages 
of  living  matter.  The  seed  cannot  refuse  the  darkness  and 
decay  of  its  field  sepulcher  and  yet  receive  the  enrichment  of 
a  glorious  harvest.  We  cannot  avoid  the  cross  and  yet  wear 
the  crown. 

It  is  written  in  God's  Word,  "  Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over."  God  himself  honors  this  law  by  filling  it  full. 
He  is  the  giver  of  that  "  unspeakable  gift ";  the  giver  of  all 
good;  the  giver  of  all  givers.  All  across  the  wide,  wide  sweep 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground  to  the  throne  and  heart  of  God, 
this  law  reads  always  the  same,  Giving  is  gain. 

Is  it  right  for  the  giver  to  think  of  his  gains  through  giving? 
Does  not  such  thought  color  his  giving  with  selfishness?  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  not  only  harbored  such  thoughts  but  was  borne  up 
thereon  as  by  eagle's  wings.  *'For  the  joy  set  before  him  he 
endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame."  It  is  not  wrong;  it 
is  not  selfish.  "  God  lovoth  a  cheerful  giver,"  and  it  is  good  to 
think  on  that  love.  It  is  good  to  know  that  "whosoever  shall 
give  to  drink  *  *  *  *  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

Unselfish  Giving  is  not  a  giving  devoid  of  self.  To  eliminate 
self  from  giving  is  as  impossible  as  to  eliminate  the  glory  of 
God  from  the  universe  he  has  made.  What  then  is  selfish  giv- 
ing? It  is  the  wrong  adjustment  of  self.  It  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  help,  or  destroy.  Make  the  centripetal  force  predominant 
and  you  destroy  not  only  the  orbits  but  the  planets  themselves. 
Subordinate  this  force  and  you  lay  the  foundations  of  the  starry 
dome,  and  fill  the  universe  with  order  and  law.  In  like  manner, 
self  made  predominant  renders  true  giving  impossible.  Self 
subordinated  is  incense  upon  glowing  coals.  The  gift  without 
the  giver  never  filled  the  temple  of  the  soul  with  the  precious 
aroma  of  love.  No  holy  place,  no  high  priest  in  royal  robes,  no 
golden  censer  though  enriched  with  diamonds,  can  atone  for 
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the  absence  of  incense,  and  that  incense  is  self  rightly  plaoed, 
self  subordinated  or  sacrificed. 

^  He  gives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 
Things  rich  and  rare, 
Unless  within  the  gift  he  give 
Of  self  some  share. 

*  He  gives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 

Silver  or  gold. 
If  bat  to  make  his  own  heart  glad ; 
Such  gift  is  cold. 

*  He  gives  me  gifts  most  rich  and  rare 

Who  gives  to  me, 
Out  of  the  riches  of  his  heart, 
True  sympathy. 

^  He  gives  best  gifts  who,  giving  naught 
Of  worldly  store, 
Gives  me  his  friendship,  love,  and  tmst. 
I  ask  no  more.** 

— Laura  Harvey  in  Demoreaft, 

In  griving  the  benefit  may  be  transferred  in  many  appropriate 
forms.  That  form  which  first  recurs  to  most  minds  is  money  or 
property.  At  present  there  is  manifest  a  wave  of  benevolence. 
The  endowment  of  educational  institutions,  the  furthering  of 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  the  enlarging  of  missionary  under- 
takings is  characteristic  of  this  quarter  of  our  century.  Our 
multi-millionaires  are  doing  themselves  credit  in  these  fields. 
A  host  of  men  and  women  of  smaller  means  are  adopting  the 
ten  per  cent,  rule  in  their  giving.  Personal  inquiry,  well 
directed,  will  surprise  many  readers;  first,  at  the  number  vol- 
untarily practicing  this  method;  and,  next,  at  the  wide  range 
of  condition  covered  by  these  givers,  some  being  very  limited 
in  means;  and,  in  the  third  place,  at  their  testimony  in  answer 
to  our  proposition,  *^Does  giving  enrich  the  giver?"  If  you 
have  never  had  communion  with  these  witnesses,  gain  it  at 
once.  Or,  better  yet,  try  the  method  for  yourself.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  meet  a  nineteenth  century  business  man  who 
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puts  into  his  ledgers  the  faith  of  the  prophets  and  the  fervent 
zeal  of  the  reformers.  Such  can  tell  of  gain  through  giving  as 
no  man  can  write  it.  The  shadow  of  such  persons  is  sufficient 
to  make  one  feel  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

But  money  is  by  no  means  essential  to  giving.  In  fact,  cash 
values  often  dwindle  into  utter  insignificance  in  the  greater 
giving.  Money  is  powerless  in  the  expression  of  such  a  gift  as 
Arnold  von  Winkelried  gave  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  blood  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  the^iftore 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  are  valuable  beyond  the  expression  of 
figures  and  dollar  marks.  Who  has  not  known  some  one,  per- 
haps an  elder  sister,  naturally  talented,  who  has  given  up  her 
classes  and  her  prospective  college  course  with  everything 
which  usually  inspires  young  womanhood,  in  order  to  care  for 
a  large  family  of  motherless  brothers  and  sisters?  Thus  to 
grow  old  and  go  alone  down  life's  further  slope  is  often  the 
divinest  giving.  Did  not  James  A.  Garfield  receive  from  an 
elder  brother  such  a  gift?  And  if  so,  which  is  now  the  richer?  In 
home  life,  in  social  and  political  circles,  and  in  the  business 
world  are  mines  of  wealth  which  open  to  none  but  the  true 
giver.  Darkness  can  find  its  way  to  the  sun  more  readily  than 
the  selfish  heart  to  these  gold  mines  of  God. 

One  more  question.  What  proportion  exists  between  a  gift 
and  its  recompense?  It  is  the  ratio  between  Paul's  '*  light 
afflictions  for  a  moment,"  and  his  "  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
It  is  the  ratio  between  a  few  cheering  words  one  dark  night 
spoken  on  the  street,  and  John  B.  Gough  as  he  is  known  and  as 
he  is  yet  to  appear.  It  is  the  ratio  between  three-sixteenths  of 
one  cent,  and  that  place  here  and  hereafter  given  by  God's 
books  to  the  widow  who  cast  in  the  two  mites.  It  is  a  godlike 
ratio.    It  is  clothed  in  his  infinity. 
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jnf  AGNANIMITY  is  sufficiently  defined  by  its  name.  lit- 
jY  I  erally  it  means  "greatness  of  mind."  And  that  is  just 
1  1  what  it  is— capaciousness  of  mind  and  of  heart.  It 
may  properly  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  merely  as  a 
single  virtue  but  rather  as  a  state  of  mind  out  of  which  all  the 
virtues  grow.  It  is  a  spirit  to  do  and  to  bear  great  things.  It 
bears  trials  without  sinking  beneath  them,  faces  danger  and 
death  without  flinching;  can  smile  benignly  on  the  face  of  a  foe 
and  rejoice  in  a  rival's  success;  is  serene  under  g^eat  provoca- 
tions, and  endures  with  a  steadfast  heart  both  perils  and  priva- 
tions for  the  sake  of  great  principles  and  the  common  good. 

One  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  a  magnanimous  man  to  be 
found  in  all  literature  is  Emerson's  brief  characterization  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  :  *'His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but 
there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong." 

It  is  in  our  treatment  of  those  who  have  done  us  wrong  that 
our  magnanimity,  or  the  lack  of  it,  most  conspicuously  appears. 
The  magnanimous  man  bears  no  grudges,  does  not  enter  in  the 
ledger  of  memory  an  account  of  injuries  or  slights  received, 
but  takes  a  generous  view  of  all  enemies,  adversaries,  and 
competitors. 

Cotton  Mather  was  wont  to  say  he  did  not  know  of  any  per- 
son in  the  world  who  had  done  him  an  ill  turn  but  he  had  done 
him  a  good  one  for  it. 

Pericles,  the  renowned  Athenian,  was  once  waited  upon  by 
a  scurrilous  fellow  who  reviled  him  to  his  face.    As  he  was 
leaving,  Pericles  called  a  servant  and  told  him  to  take  a  lamp 
and  show  the  man  the  way  home. 
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Magnanimity  towards  friends  is  touching  and  beautiful,  but 
towards  enemies  it  is  sublime.  There  is  a  spiritual  grandeur 
about  it  that  shows  man  at  his  best.  The  union  of  lofty  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifice  which  it  displays  is  the  thing  that 
impresses  us. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  a  French  soldier  was  brought 
into  the  operating  room  of  ^Jie  hospital  at  Metz  with  a  fearfully 
shattered  hand.  The  cnloroform  had  begun  to  give  out,  and 
the  local  druggists  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  it.  "Well,  my 
friend,''  says  the  surgeon,  '*  we  shall  have  to  have  a  bit  of  an 
operation.  Would  you  like  to  be  made  insensible?"  *'  Yes.  I 
have  suffered  so  much  all  night  that  I  don't  think  I  could 
stand  it." 

'*  Are  you  particular  about  it?"  asked  the  surgeon. 

**  Why,  is  that  stufl!  scarce  now  that  puts  you  to  sleep?  " 

'*  We  have  scarcely  any  left." 

The  brave  fellow  reflected  a  moment,  then  replied,  '*  Keep  it 
for  those  who  have  arms  and  legs  to  be  taken  off,  but  be 
quick."  He  stuffed  his  cravat  in  his  mouth,  lay  down,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  '*Did  it  hurt  much?"  said  the  surgeon, 
when  the  operation  was  over.  "Oh,  yes;  but  what  can  you 
do?    We  poor  fellows  must  help  one  another." 

The  classic  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. Sidney  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  other  brilliant  lights  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
He  was  admired  for  his  learning  and  genius,  the  friend  of  the 
queen,  the  favorite  of  the  court  and  of  the  camp.  But  he  is 
best  known  and  endeared  to  posterity  by  the  fact  that  as  he 
lay  dying  on  the  battlefield  in  Flanders  and  his  attendants 
brought  water  to  cool  his  fevered  lips,  he  bade  them  give  it  to  a 
soldier  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  him,  saying,  "Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  Nothing  is  so  regal  in  man  as 
magnanimity.    Man  is  likest  God  when  he  is  magnanimous. 

Every  man  should  vigorously  strive  to  cultivate  this  tran- 
quil self-control,  this  breadth  of  mind  and  heart,  which  are  the 
main  elements  of  magnanimity.    One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing 
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80  b  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  the  world.  Walk  down  the  aisles  of  history  in  the 
company  of  the  great  and  good  and  you  will  catch  something 
of  their  spirit,  on  the  principle  that  ^^  he  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise." 

Without  a  measure  of  magnanimity  a  man  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  wretched  self-tormentor  as  he  grows  old.  He  will 
be  narrowed  by  selfishness,  soured  by  envy,  and  crushed  by 
the  disappointments  of  life. 

The  magnanimous  man  like  the  contented  man  has  in  him- 
self a  continual  feast.    He  can  say: — 

<<  My  mind  to  me. a  kingdom  is; 
Such  present  ]oy&  therein  I  find, 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind. 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  craye." 
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VE  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  saying  anything; 
on  this  subject  that  will  have  one  feather's  weight  of 
influence  in  deterring  anyone  from  striving  to  attain 
success.  Whatever  its  perils,  they  will  eagerly  be  braved  for 
the  sake  of  reaching  the  shining  goal.  All  risks  will  be  run  if 
only  the  coveted  prize  may  be  grasped. 

What  do  we  mean  by  success?  What  would  probably  be 
the  reply  of  four  out  of  every  five  men  whom  you  should  meet 
on  the  street  if  suddenly  asked  what  they  understood  success 
to  be?  The>"  would^^sax  success  consists  in  gaining  wealth,  or 
at  least  a  competence.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  highest  idea 
of  success,  but  it  is  the  current  idea.  The  age  is  materialistic, 
and  success  like  everything  else  is  estimated  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Such  being  the  case  we  shall  take  success  in  the 
present  chapter  to  mean  simply  becoming  rich  or  becoming 
eminent,  either  in  business  or  in  professional  life,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

In  tins  acceptation  of  the  term,  then,  what  are  some  of  the 
perils  of  success?  They  are  by  no  means  visionary.  Though, 
perhaps,  not  so  obvious  as  the  dangers  attending  failure  they 
are  none  the  less  real. 

I.  There  is  the  danger  of  pride.  As  Dr.  Robert  South  very 
pithily  puts  it:  '*  Who  is  there  whose  heart  does  not  swell 
with  his  money-bag,  and  whose  thoughts  do  not  follow  the 
proportions  of  his  condition?  What  a  difference  sometimes 
in  the  same  man  poor  and  preferred!  His  mind  like  a  mush- 
room has  shot  up  in  a  night.  His  first  business  is  to  forget 
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himself,  then  his  friends.    When  the  sun  shines  the  peacock 
displays  his  train." 

The  peril  of  prosperity  is  that  it  is  very  apt  to  make  a  man 
"think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think." 
Addison  has  said,  "'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success," 
but  the  successful  man  is  prone  to  forget  this,  and  to  take  all 
the  credit  of  his  success  to  himself.  He  fails  to  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  favoring  circumstances,  for  the  element  of 
chance,  or  luck  in  business,  or  for  a  smiling  Providence.  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  pride  said, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  by  the  might  of 
my  power  and  for  the  glory  of  my  majesty?  "  so  the  prosper- 
ous man  to-day  is  apt  to  give  the  pronoun  **  I "  a  large  place  in 
his  conversation.  His  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  filled  with  him- 
self, with  what  he  has,  and  what  he  has  done  more  than  others. 
Such  a  man  is  apt  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  entrance  of  reproof  or 
advice.  A  man  of  his  capabilities  is  too  wise  to  need  the  assist- 
ance of  another's  wisdom.  The  wealthier  a  man  is  the  wiser  he 
is  in  his  own  conceit.  Thus  prosperity  begets  pride,  and  suc- 
cess gives  birth  to  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency. 

II.  Another  peril  of  success  is  that  of  failing  to  make  a  right 
use  of  it.  The  danger  attending  all  good  things  is  that  they 
will  be  abused  and  so  become  evil  things.  Money  always  brings 
with  it  the  possibility  of  its  misuse.  The  sudden  accession  of 
wealth,  therefore,  is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  man  unless  he  is 
under  the  power  and  guidance  of  high  moral  principles. 
He  will  be  tempted  merely  to  hoard  it  or  use  it  for  himself,  to 
think  his  one  business  now  is  to  enjoy  his  wealth  and  not  to  do 
good  with  it,  to  take  his  ease  and  pamper  himself  instead  of 
making  himself  helpful  to  society.  How  many  men  of  pros- 
perity to-day  stand  surrounded  by  persons  and  objects  on  which 
they  might  bestow  their  wealth  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
giver  as  well  as  receiver,  yet  they  give  not.  The  idea  that 
wealth  should  be  held  and  administered  for  the  necessities  of 
the  world  never  seems  to  have  entered  their  minds.  Poverty 
and  suffering,  the  cause  of  education,  religious  enterprise  and 
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many  other  claimants  stand  around  them  stretching  out  their 
hands  in  mute  appeal^  but  they  either  do  not  see  or^  seeing^  heed 
them  not. 

The  late  George  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  so  well  known 
for  his  splendid  generosity,  tells  in  a  volume  of  recollections  pub- 
lished some  time  before  his  death,  that  during  the  war  he  asked 
a  very  rich  man  to  contribute  some  money  to  a  certain  relief 
fund.  The  wealthy  man  shook  his  head  and  said:  **  Childs,  I 
can't  give  you  anything.  I  have  worked  too  hard  for  my 
money.''  Mr.  Childs  goes  on  to  say  that  being  generous  grows 
on  a  person  just  as  being  mean  does,  that  he  himself  had 
worked  hard  for  his  money,  but  always  gave  in  proportion  as 
Iiis  ability  to  give  increased,  until  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  doing  good  to  others. 

They  that  are  strong,  whether  physically,  mentally,  or 
financially,  are  strong  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  ought  to 
share  the  burdens  of  the  weak.    As  Shakespeare  has  said: — 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own.     .     .     . 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves." 

The  successful  man  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  this.  When 
lifted  up  to  a  point  of  prosperity  above  his  fellows  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  that  he  may  shine  for  his  own  sake,  and  not 
like  the  sun,  for  the  necessities  of  the  world. 

III.  Our  limited  space  will  allow  the  mention  of  only  one 
more  peril  attending  success,  and  that  is,  that  in  attaining  it  a 
man  is  liable  to  stunt  and  dwarf  himself.  Competition  to-day 
is  so  keen,  the  struggle  to  "get  on"  is  so  intense,  that  a  man 
who  goes  into  business  with  the  purpose  of  succeeding  must  go 
into  it  over  head  and  ears.  The  absorbing  and  feverish  devo- 
tion which  business  exacts  to-day  as  the  price  of  success  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  highest  life  of  the  nation  or  of  individ- 
uals. In  gaining  success  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  man 
does  not  lose  more  than  he  gains.    A  recent  able  writer  has 
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said:  '^  The  world  is  full  of  men  who  are  atrophied  on  evety 
r^  side  except  that  through  which  they  are  gainings  their  daily 
^  bread— men  who  have  sacrificed  to  success  about  everything 
A  that  makes  life  worth  living."  They  have  no  time  for  books, 
no  time  to  bring  their  souls  into  contact  with  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  in  the  world,  no  time  for  travel,  no  time 
for  friends,  no  time  for  religion,  no  time  even  for  the  sweet 
amenities  of  home.  Their  interests  are  narrowed,  their  souls 
are  warped  and  crippled  by  thinking  of  only  one  order  of  f  acts^ 
which  order  is  simimed  up  in  the  word  "business."  I£  the 
time  comes  for  such  men  to  retire  from  business  they  find  they 
have  nothing  to  retire  to.  Literature,  science,  religious  and 
philanthropic  interests  have  now  no  charm  or  refreshment  for 
them.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  success  the  door  hsB  been 
closed  that  opens  upon  these  fair  realms,  and  now  the  key  can- 
not be  found,  or,  if  found,  is  so  rusty  it  cannot  be  used.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  see  the  reason  underlying  the  fact  to  -which  Pres- 
ident Eliot  refers  in  his  address  on  ^^The  Disadvantages  of 
Present  Rich  Men,"  when  he  says:  "I  observe  that  the  life 
of  the  rich  man  who  has  got  his  money  and  is  a  little  out  of 
the  struggle  to  get  it,  becomes  dull,  monotonous,  and  unin- 
teresting." 

Success  in  scientific  or  professional  life  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  same  narrowing  process.  The  case  of  Darwin, 
the  eminent  naturalist,  may  here  be  cited,  who  about  the  age  of 
thirty  lost  all  pleasure  in  art,  music,  and  poetry.  Shakespeare 
became  so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nauseated  him.  "  My  mind," 
he  says,  "seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grind- 
ing general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts,  but  why  this 
should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  alone 
on  which  the  higher  tasks  depend,  I  cannot  conceive."  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  in  very  many  cases  the  price 
exacted  for  such  success  is  not  more  than  anyone  can  afford 
to  pay. 
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COMMERCE  is  a  wide  word.  In  its  broadest  acceptation  it 
includes  every  kind  of  trade  or  business,  from  that  of  the 
.^^  importer  of  silks  and  laces  to  that  of  the  tin-peddler. 
Wherever  there  is  an  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another, 
or  for  money,  there  is  commerce. 

The  origin  of  commerce  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  born  of 
men's  necessities.  One  man  had  that  which  another  wanted, 
and  for  which  he  had  something  to  give  in  exchange.  From 
this  want  on  one  side  and  the  spirit  of  accommodation  or  of 
acquisitiveness  on  the  other  sprang  trade  or  commerce. 

To-day  trading  has  become  the  great  business  of  the  world. 
Man  is  a  trading  animal.  He  takes  to  trading  like  a  duck  to 
water.  If  he  has  no  other  commodity  to  dispose  of,  he  will  trade 
jack-knives  with  his  next  neighbor. 

The  object  of  all  trade  to-day,  of  course,  is  gain.  No  man 
would  embark  in  any  business  enterprise  without  the  hope  of 
reaping  some  profit  from  it.  And  when  a  man  is  once  fairly 
engaged  in  business  it  is  astonishing  how  seductive  it  becomes. 
The  appetite  for  trading  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  From 
small  beginnings  a  man  is  tempted  to  branch  out  indefinitely 
until  he  soon  comes  to  have  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can 
comfortably  handle;  and  at  last  his  whole  life  and  thought 
have  to  be  surrendered  to  commercial  transactions  and  the 
making  of  money.  Hence  we  see  the  fitness  of  the  title  of  this 
chapter.  Commerce  is  like  a  whirlpool.  The  danger  that 
besets  a  man  is  that  he  will  be  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  whirling  vortex  of  trade,  until  his  business,  which  should 
be  a  means  to  an  end,  becomes  an  end  in  itself. 
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Said  a  young  business  man  to  the  writer  not  a  great  while 
ago:  "  I  ahnost  envy  you  your  opportunities  for  study  and 
thought  upon  high  themes.  I  dislike  to  be  obliged  to  think 
incessantly  about  money-getting.  But  once  in  you  can't  get 
out" 

A  man  begins  by  making  a  little.  It  seems  very  easy. 
Straightway  his  ambition  enlarges.  The  thought  presently 
floats  into  his  mind,  ''Why  am  not  I  one  of  those  bom  to  be 
millionaires?"  At  first  a  few  thousands  would  have  satisfied 
him,  now  nothing  less  than  hundr  ds  of  thousand's  will  do. 

If  a  man  is  doing  a  business  of  $50,000  per  annum  at  five  per 
cent,  he  thinks  he  might  increase  it  to  $100,000,  and  so  double 
his  profits.  Or  if  he  is  doing  a  $100,000  business  he  aspires  to 
do  a  $200,000  business,  or  if  a  $200,000  business  nothing  short  of 
•600,000  will  satisfy  him.  Accordingly  he  borrows  capital, 
enlarges  his  plant,  employs  extra  help,  puts  additional  drum- 
mers on  the  road,  and  by  every  means  endeavors  to  double  his 
sales.  But  he  soon  finds  that  to  keep  his  enlarged  plant 
running  he  must  offer  his  goods,  or  bid  for  contracts,  at  a 
lower  figure  than  formerly.  This,  coupled  with  the  additional 
cost  of  maintaining  the  larger  plant,  cuts  into  his  profits;  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  men  find  after  doubling  their 
sales  they  have  only  increased  their  cares,  but  have  not 
materially  increased  their  profits.  Inordinate  ambition  to  do 
a  big  business  and  get  rich  quickly  wrecks  a  great  many 
men  both  physically  and  financially.  Better  a  small,  old- 
fashioned  business  with  some  leisure,  contentment,  and  peace 
of  mind,  than  a  big  business  with  anxiety,  excitement,  wakeful 
nigljts,  and  nervous  collapse. 

Not  content  with  a  rapid  extension  of  their  own  business, 
men,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  money,  are  too  easily  seduced 
into  side  ventures.  They  are  induced  to  put  a  little  money 
into  this  enterprise  and  a  little  into  that.  Notwithstanding  that 
for  every  one  that  grows  rich  by  mere  speculation  a  hundred 
are  made  poorer,  yet  men  will  invest  hopefully  in  the  most 

doubtful  ventures. 
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One  thing  a  young  man  should  do  early  in  his  business 
career  is  to  resolve  to  steer  clear  of  a  life  of  speculation. 
It  brings  demoralization  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Moreover, 
if  he  is  wise  he  will  think  twice  before  investing  the  profits 
of  his  own  business  in  outside  enterprises  of  which  he  has 
no  personal  knowledge.  The  Honorable  William  Whiting, 
one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, a  man  of  wide  experience  and  observation,  in  a 
recent  article  on  "  Business  Failures"  has  these  words:  '*The 
man  does  best  in  the  long  run  who  sticks  to  his  own  business, 
is  chary  of  outside  responsibilities  and  schemes,  and  invests 
his  surplus  that  must  go  outside  safely  at  six  per  cent." 

In  conclusion:  A  man  had  far  better  make  less  money 
than  become  so  involved  in  business  that  he  can  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  at  last  break  down  of  nervous  worry. 
Beware  of  the  tyranny  of  trade.  Beware  of  its  tightening 
hold  upon  your  spirit.  Trade  so  as  to  become  more  of  a  man 
thereby,  and  not  less.  The  commercial  world  is  a  splendid 
arena  for  the  development  of  manhood.  Men  make  trade, 
but  trade  also  makes  men.  But  alas!  for  one  that  is  made 
by  it  five  allow  themselves  to  be  unmade  or  marred  by  it. 
See  to  it  that  commerce  does  not  cramp  your  soul,  nor  crush 
out  the  nobler  sentiments.  See  that  it  leaves  no  disfiguring 
marks  upon  you  after  you  have  done  with  it  forever.  Give 
manhood  the  supremacy.  Keep  business  subordinate.  Kemem- 
ber  the  Frenchman's  epitaph:  **  He  was  bom  a  man,  and  died 
a  grocer." 
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Ret.  H.  0.  BREEDEN,  LL.D.,  Editor  Christian  Worker,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  spirit  of  gambling,  like  the  terrible  breath  of  a  noisoma 
pestilence,  pervades  society.  It  is  the  blighting  curse  of 
modern  American  life  even  as  it  was  the  bane  of  English 
society  in  its  halcyon  days.  Charles  James  Fox,  and  even 
Wilberforce,  did  not  escape  it.  From  the  palatial  mansion 
of  the  wealthy  gambler  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  the 
thoughtlecs  if  not  unprincipled  young  man  that  throws  dice  at 
the  cigar  counter;  from  the  "bookmaker"  at  the  fashionable 
club  race  track,  to  the  ragged,  smutty  urchin  who  flips  coppers 
in  a  back  alley,  the  gambling  spirit  is  the  same,  and  the  gam- 
blers are  identical,  save  in  raiment  and  acumen,  unless,  indeed, 
we  attribute  to  the  first  mentioned,  a  much  larger  degree  of 
moral  turpitude. 

The  genus  gambler  is  a  hydra-headed  monster.  In  his  vulgar 
trappings,  he  is  the  common  ''three  card  monte  man"  who 
traps  the  unwary  at  county  fairs,  or  on  railway  trains ;  or  the 
roulette  and  faro  manipulator  in  gilded  dens  whom  everybody 
looks  upon  as  a  dangerous  foe  to  society,  and  a  dethroner  of 
morality.  He  appears  to  be  what  he  is,  and  is  what  he  appears 
to  be.  The  professional  gambler  is  under  the  ban  of  society. 
He  receives  no  sympathy  from  the  community.  His  gambling 
is  net  respectable  ;  it  is  outlawed.     His  work  has  its  penalty. 

But  tlie  gambler  presents  another  head.  He  is  not  now  the 
ignoble,  "outlawed  professional,"  but  the  "speculator  in  com- 
merce." He  is  clothed  in  "purple  and  fine  linen."  The  ordi- 
nary gambler,  who  advertises  his  profession,  is  put  off  the 
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**  smoker/'  while  the  gambler  in  stocks  and  grain  rides  on  a 
pass  in  a  Pullman  palace  car.  Justice  is  blindfold  when  the 
"monte  man"  is  before  her.  His  offense  is  indictable;  but 
when  the  board  of  trade  '*  angel"  appears,  she  lifts  the  blind, 
sees  who  it  is,  and  lets  him  pass. 

The  conmion  gambler  observes  a  strict  code  of  honor  that 
spurns  the  use  of  "loaded  dice,"  but  the  commercial  gambler 
congratulates  himself  on  shrewdness  in  receiving  "points  "  that 
enable  him  to  "corner"  the  market  on  breadstuff s. 

But  the  monster  exhibits  another  head,  and  now  he  is  a  "  pool 
gambler."  He  is  an  accessory  of  the  race  course  and  the  base- 
ball diamond,  since  these  offer  an  arena  for  his  cupidity  and 
love  of  excitement.  Last  year  he  paid  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  "exclusive"  bookmaking privilege 
at  the  Washington  Park  races  in  Chicago.  The  race  track  and 
its  adjunct,  the  city  pool  room,  is  probably  the  second  most 
formidable  and  dangerous  institution  in  America  to-day.  Its 
legitimate  offsprings  are  deceit,  concealment,  forgery,  embez- 
zlement, and  theft.  Young  men  steal  their  employers'  money 
to  bet  on  the  races ;  young  girls  sell  their  virtue  for  money  to 
wager  and  for  "  tips."  Married  women  leave  their  families  and 
rob  their  husbands  at  the  bidding  of  the  "  pool."  It  is  a  verita- 
ble "Pandora's  box,  from  which  issue  all  moral  evils  and  social 
disasters,  only  hope  is  not  in  the  box." 

Still  another  form  of  the  gambler  appears,  this  time  in  the 
drawing  room,  arrayed  in  richest  gowns,  cut  decollete  and 
bedecked  with  jewels  or  clad  in  evening  "full  dress."  He  is 
now  the  society  gambler.  Cards,  notwithstanding  their  bad 
history  and  evil  associations,  are  his  instruments.  Progressive 
euchre  and  sometimes  poker  are  his  games.  It  is  not  money 
he  seeks  now,  but  excitement  and  the  indulgence  of  a  passion. 
The  prizes  are  offered  only  to  add  spice  to  the  diversion,  just  as 
opium  in  the  cigarette,  or  the  salacious  and  libidinous  in  the 
modern  theatrical  performance,  —  "the  spice  of  hell."  Some- 
times he  tries  to  hoodwink  the  uninitiated  into  believing  that 
playing  for  "  prizes  "  is  not  gambling.    But  the  strongest  moral 
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microscope  ever  known,  will  fail  to  discover  the  least  difference 
between  them.  In  the  drawing  room,  at  the  fashionable  even- 
ing party,  a  young  man  receives  his  initial  lessons,  and  a  passion 
is  called  forth  and  developed  which  demands  gratification. 
Indulge  it  he  must  even  though  it  takes  him  among  vilest  asso- 
ciates, and  into  most  disreputable  places.  The  downfall  and 
utter  ruin  of  many  an  otherwise  noble  young  man  dates  its 
beginning  from  the  decisive  hour  when  he  was  seduced  by  the 
mistress  of  some  elegant  home  into  playing  progressive  euchre 
in  the  social  circle. 

But  the  gambler  sometimes  enters  the  sacred  portals  of  the 
church,  clothed  as  an  '^  angel  of  light,"  and  opens  up  his  para- 
phernalia at  the  church  fair  or  bazar,  directing  a  "  raffle "  or 
organizing  a  "lottery."  He  often  deceives  the  "very  elect" 
with  the  specious  plea  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and 
the  holy  place  transforms  the  "creature."  A  hog,  of  animals 
most  unclean  to  a  Mohammedan,  strayed  into  a  mosque  and 
polluted  the  temple,  driving  the  priests  almost  wild  with  con- 
sternation. But  one,  shrewder  than  the  rest,  solved  the  difficulty 
on  the  spot.  The  temple  was  so  holy  that  when  the  hog  crossed 
its  threshold  it  was  transformed  into  a  pure  and  innocent  lamb. 
Even  so  the  animal  they  call  a  "tiger,"  in  his  lair  down  in  the 
tough  district  of  the  city,  undergoes  a  radical  if  not  "miracu- 
lous" change  and  becomes  a  sportive,  stainless  lamb,  "when 
Mary  leads  it  into  the  church." 

The  church  that  tolerates,  for  the  sake  of  filling  its  coffers 
with  dishonorable  dollars,  the  unhallowed  methods  of  the  lottery 
and  raffle,  deserves  the  curse  of  God  and  man.  It  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical gambling  den  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  It  is 
more  "  a  school  of  vice,  and  instructor  of  incipient  gamblers, 
an  apologist  for  immorality,"  than  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Gambling  is  associated  with  and  followed  by  a  whole  brood 
of  dire  evils  and  fiaunting  vices.  It  provokes  the  thirst  for 
strong  drink.  The  terrible  reaction  of  an  exciting  "  winning," 
or  a  destructive  and  heavy  "  loss/'  calls  for  a  stimulant;  this 
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''enemy  in  the  mouth"  not  only  dissipates  depression,  but 
''  steals  away  the  brains,"  and  goads  its  imreasoning  victim  to 
return  to  the  gaming  table.  It  not  only  calls  for  stimulants  but 
entraps  its  victims  in  other  meshes.  The  gambling  hell  and  the 
variety  theater  are  mutual  supports.  The  saloon,  the  "tiger's 
lair,"  and  the  brothel  constitute  the  devil's  vile  trinity  of  breed- 
ing and  nesting  holes  of  sin  and  vice  in  protean  forms.  Gam- 
bling is  not  only  a  menace  to,  but  a  withering  blight  upon,  the 
home.  When  it  becomes  a  rooted  passion  in  the  heart,  there  is 
no  room  for  the  flowers  of  domestic  joy  and  peace.  The  *'  fires 
of  all  the  finer  feelings  become  embers  "  upon  the  hearthstone  of 
the  home  which  contains  a  devotee  of  the  "  black  art." 

It  has  been  said  that  a  woman  can  forgive  her  husband  a 
hundred  libations  on  the  altar  of  the  jolly  Bacchus  or  the  blind 
god  of  fortune  with  vastly  more  ease  than  one  foul  sacrifice  at 
the  polluted  shrine  of  lustful  Venus.  But  women  should  under- 
stand that  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  virtue  is  first  dethroned, 
the  will  made  weak,  and  passion  strong  by  slavery  to  gambling 
and  drink.  Why  is  it  that  gambling  has  obtained  such  a  foot- 
hold in  American  life  and  fiourishes  almost  unhindered,  in  its 
terrible  sway  from  palace  to  hovel,  from  plutocrat  to  pauper? 
Because  nearly  everybody  believes  in  it.  It  is  certainly  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty  in  suppressing 
tliis  evil  is  that  a  great  many  people  in  our  best  society  and  in 
our  churches  are  not  convinced  that  there  is  anything  really 
wrong  in  gambling.  They  ask,  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do 
wliatsoever  I  will  with  my  own?"  The  answer  from  a  moral 
standpoint  should  be  most  emphatically  "No."  In  small  mat- 
ters as  in  great,  a  man  is  only  a  trustee  of  the  property  he  calls 
his  own,  and  his  title  is  only  valid  when  he  uses  it  equally  for 
his  own  good  and  that  of  his  fellow  man.  He  is  not  at  liberty 
to  appropriate  his  own  property  to  useless  and  malevolent  ends, 
to  waste  it  foolishly,  much  less  to  use  it  for  promoting  vice. 
No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  stake  one  penny  upon  a  game  of 
chance,  no  more  than  he  has  the  right  to  take  the  loaf  of  bread 
which  at  the  time  he  does  not  want,  and  tread  it  in  the  mire  in 
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the  presence  of  a  hungry  child.    But  gambling  is  intrinsically 
evil  and  only  evil.    The  indictment  against  it  is  fourfold. 

First — It  fosters  belief  in  luck  and  chance  and  superstition. 
It  offers  a  premium  upon  witchcraft  and  voodooisuL 

Second — It  insults  labor  and  destroys  motives  to  honest 
industry.  The  young  man  who  won  one  hundred  dollars  on  the 
races  by  risking  only  one  dollar,  or  the  servant  girl  who  drew 
fifty  dollars  by  a  lottery  ticket  for  which  she  paid  but  fifty  cents, 
are  both  now  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  slow  and  conserva- 
tive but  honest  methods  of  earning  a  living.  "Why  work 
like  a  slave  for  fifty  dollars  or  twenty  dollars  per  month 
when  one  can  win  twice  that  sum  in  an  afternoon  ?"  The  first 
winning  of  a  young  man  constitutes  the  most  unfortunate 
event  in  life,  for  it  weakens  all  laudable  ambition  to  achieve 
success  on  skill,  merit,  and  economy  as  a  business  man.  It 
begins  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
usually  results  in  getting  nothing  for  something. 

Third  —  It  corrupts  the  whole  manhood,  and  prostitutes  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  to  basest  uses.  Its  poison  is 
insidious. 

Once  in  the  system,  like  malaria,  it  chills  and  fevers  and 
unfits  for  life  and  shatters  the  constitution.  It  begins  by  demor- 
alizing the  powers  of  application.  It  then  spoils  men  for  the 
plain  duties  and  rational  enjoyments  of  everyday  life.  It  blunts 
the  sense  of  right,  until  the  gambler  comes  to  regard  the  most 
sacred  things,  even  the  manhood  of  man,  and  the  virtue  of 
woman,  as  purchasable.  It  feeds  the  passion  for  nervous  excite- 
ment by  bringing  together  the  greatest  number  of  demoralizing 
stimulants.  These  are  intensified  as  the  stakes  increase,  and 
the  habit  grows  until  a  desperate  mania,  or  a  horrible  insanity, 
robs  character  of  purpose,  piety,  and  purity,  and  brings  the  end 
of  a  blasted  life. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  that 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  lead  a  man  who  has  become  infatuated 
with  the  gambling  mania  to  a  life  of  uprightness  and  virtue 
than  to  lead  a  drunkard  from  his  cups. 
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The  wretched  man  upon  whose  soul  the  powers  of  darkness 
have  secured  a  mortgage  in  the  game  of  chance  will  leave  his 
family  in  semi-starvation,  even  in  sickness  unto  death,  and 
hasten  like  a  moth  to  the  candle  of  destruction. 

Fourth — But  the  chief  indictment  against  it  is  written  in  a 
very  old  book,  in  the  words,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  There 
are  two  possible  ways  by  which  one  may  get  money  or  property 
from  another  honestly.  First,  he  may  receive  it  as  a  gift. 
Second,  he  may  render  an  equivalent.  The  gambler  who 
acquires  money  by  purchasing  a  chance  in  the  "pool"  by  a 
wager,  a  raffle,  or  securing  a  '*  prize,"  gets  it  in  neither  of  these 
ways.  He  has  simply  won  it.  The  money  lost,  is  lost  contrary 
to  the  desire,  design,  and  therefore  to  the  proper  consent  of  the 
persons  losing  it.  And  the  winner  holds  it  by  no  better  right 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  strict  morality  than  the  thief 
or  robber. 

Gambling  leads  directly  to  dishonesty.  The  connection 
between  gambling  and  stealing  is  so  natural  and  intimate  that 
prudent  business  men  refuse  to  employ  gamblers  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  There  are  indications  that  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious people  are  taking  steps  looking  toward  the  suppression 
of  this  measureless  evil.  Great  Britain  has  recently  formed  an 
anti-gambling  league,  and  courageous  leaders  of  Christian 
thought,  and  molders  of  moral  sentiment,  in  New  York  city 
have  projected  a  "National  Anti-Gambling  Society"  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  and  the  manhood  of  America. 

When  once  the  American  people  realize  the  enormity  of  this 
sin,  they  will  drive  it  from  the  land  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  press, 
pulpit,  and  platform,  to  agitate. 

May  the  agitation  go  on  and  increase  in  volume  and  velocity 
until  the  reign  of  devils  is  summarily  cut  short — until  this  cloud, 
one  of  the  darkest  that  ever  dropped  over  the  earth's  fair  face, 
is  lifted  and  dispersed. 
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Prof.  E.  T.  TYNDALL,  Editor  Dafly  News,  Philadelphia. 


OKE  of  the  most  fascinating  spots  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  New  York  city,  for  the  young  speculator,  is  on 
the  floor  of  Wall  street  stock  exchange.  Although  each 
day  new  additions  are  made  to  the  numbers  of  wrecked 
fortunes  and  blasted  lives,  yet  each  succeeding  day  adds  new 
plungers  to  the  list.  This  alluring  den  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  block  bounded  by  Broad,  Wall,  and  New  streets,  and 
Exchange  place.  When  the  excitement  waxes  warm  even 
the  older  members  on  the  floor  have  diflSculty  in  keeping  their 
heads,  and  the  inexperienced  take  headstrong  risks  in  the 
turmoil  and  soon  find  that,  instead  of  realizing  the  fond  dream 
of  immense  wealth,  they  are  ruined  and  penniless.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  inexperienced  who  are  wrecked  financially,  not  to 
speak  of  the  physical  and  moral  influences  of  those  gambling 
places. 

When  the  immense  influence  which  Wall  street  exerts  on  the 
trade  of  to-day  is  considered,  the  conclusion  is,  to  say  the  least, 
alarming.  Millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  these  daily 
speculations,  and  experience  has  taught  that  a  panic  there 
means  crash  followed  by  crash,  as  most  of  the  largest  specula- 
tors are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  large  flnancial 
concerns  elsewhere.  One  of  the  first  and  greatest  failures  on 
Wall  street,  known  as  the  "Western  Blizzard,"  occurred  in 
1857,  when  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  a  gigantic  con-  ^ 
cern,  with  millions  invested  in  stocks,  failed.  Business  was 
for  a  time  paralyzed,  as  many  banks,  which  had  advanced  this 
supposed-to-be  stanch  company  large  sums  of  money  for  specu- 
lating purposes,  had  to  suspend,  and  the  hard-earned  savings  of 
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thousands  of  honest  men  and  women  were  sacrificed,  because 
of  the  recklessness  of  those  gamblers.  In  the  panic  of  1873, 
made  famous  by  the  issuance  of  7^^  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road bonds  by  Jay  Cooke,  hundreds  more  were  ruined.  Then 
followed  "  Boss  "  Tweed's  failure  in  1872,  and  later  the  panic 
of  1884  precipitated  by  Ferdinand  D.  Ward  and  James  D. 
Fish;  and  "Black  Friday  "will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
speculators  of  Wall  street.  George  I.  Seney,  once  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York,  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Wall  street  stocks,  failed  and  dragged  down  with  him, 
his  own  bank,  a  Brooklyn  bank,  in  which  he  was  director,  and 
also  a  Brooklyn  insurance  company  which  had  loaned  Mr.  Seney 
large  sums  of  money.  James  R.  Keene,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  fortunate  speculators  ever  on  Wall  street,  rolled  up  a 
fortune  of  several  millions  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but 
later  through  rash  speculations  lost  it  all. 

And  so  the  story  runs.  Success  may  smile  upon  the  specu- 
lator for  a  time,  but  misfortune  is  almost  certain  to  follow; 
then  comes  a  wrecked  life,  and  the  unfortunate  dupe  is  a 
thousandfold  worse  off  than  if  he  had  never  made  a  dollar  by 
gambling.  His  nervous  system  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
excitement  and  his  physical  constitution  is  more  or  less  impaired 
by  the  strain.  A  more  serious  impairment,  however,  results 
from  the  dwarfing  and  stultifing  of  the  moral  sensibilities. 
No  person  can  gamble  in  any  form  without  the  moral  nature 
being  affected  thereby,  and  speculating  in  stocks  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  gambling,  as  they  are  bought  and  sold  on 
margins.  If  tlie  market  goes  against  the  speculator,  he  must 
have  more  money  to  cover  the  shrinkage  and  hold  his  stock, 
and  there  is  just  where  the  rash  young  man  who  has  access  to 
money,  not  his  own,  is  tempted  to  appropriate  his  employer's 
means,  with  the  hope  of  making  large  gains  and  returning  the 
money  thus  used,  without  any  person,  but  himself,  knowing 
that  it  was  ever  taken.  But,  alas,  how  often  is  he  swamped, 
disgraced,  and  ruined  for  life  I  and  this,  too,  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case.    Perchance  a  mother  or  a  sister  is  involved 
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in  the  downfall  and  caused  to  suffer  agony  of  mind,  a  thousand'* 
fold  worse  than  death  itself.  In  many  cases  a  promising  young 
man  with  means  is  anxious  to  rank  among  the  millionaires  of 
the  day  and  steps  into  one  of  those  gambling  shops  and  soon 
in  the  excitement  has  his  all  at  stake.  Anxious  days  and  sleep- 
less nights  are  passed  as  stocks  waver.  Finally  a  crash  comes, 
ruin  instead  of  wealth  is  the  result,  and,  being  driven  to  desper- 
ation and  willing  to  meet  death  rather  than  penury,  a  self- 
destroyed  life  is  the  painful  outcome. 

These  are  only  a  hint  at  the  evils  which  result  from  speculat- 
ing on  Wall  street.  Blasted  hopes,  ruined  homes,  broken  hearts, 
distracted  wives  and  mothers,  once  happy  children  cast  upon 
the  world  with  an  indelible  stigma  resting  upon  them,  and 
untimely  deaths,  follow  regularly  and  surely  in  the  train  of  mis- 
fortunes  emanating  from  this  den  of  gambling. 


Tine   Balance  Wheel. 

Rev.  GEORGE  R.  HEWITT,  B.D. 


r^VERYWHERE  in  the  material  universe  we  behold  stead- 
I  fast  order  and  beauty  as  the  result  of  equilibrium 
1^  between  opposing  forces.  In  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  stability  is  due  to  the  beautiful  balance 
between  two  forces,  one  of  which  tends  to  make  the  whirling 
worlds  fly  apart,  and  the  other  of  which  tends  to  make  them 
fly  together.  In  like  manner,  in  the  structure  of  our  living 
bodies,  stability  is  the  result  of  equilibrium  between  the  vital 
force  which  builds  the  molecules  together  and  the  chemical 
force  which  tears  them  down. 

As  in  the  realm  of  matter  so  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  of 
morals,  stability  and  order  are  the  result  of  a  proper  balance 
between  conflicting  powers.  We  frequently  hear  it  said  of  cer- 
tain men  that  "they  lack  balance,"  or  that  their  "mind  has 
lost  its  balance."  They  are  unsteady.  They  act  sometimes  in 
a  way  that  seems  strange  and  unaccountable  to  their  fellow 
men.  Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  a  little  insane, 
for  they  all  at  times  did  things  that  seemed  ridiculous  and 
strange  to  others. 

A  perfectly  sane  or  sound  mind  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
mind.  Man  needs  a  balance  wheel  that  his  movements  may  be 
regular,  orderly,  and  steady.  Whatever  serves  for  the  regula- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  movements  is  flg^ratively  speaking 
called  a  balance  wheel. 

(1)  Such  a  balance  wheel  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life  is 
good  common  sense  or  soimd  judgment,  or  in  other  words  dis- 
cernment of  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  to  say  and  of  the 
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proper  time  to  do  and  say  it.  Common  sense  is  not  nearly  so 
common  as  the  name  implies.  There  are  people  who,  as  we 
say,  always  "put  their  foot  in  it/'  Even  if  they  do  the  right 
thing,  they  do  it  in  the  wrong  way  or  at  the  wrong  time.  They 
mar  whatever  they  attempt  by  overdoing  it.  How  frequently  a 
public  speaker  spoils  an  excellent  speech  by  saying  some  unnec- 
essary things!  He  weakens  what  he  insists  upon  by  insisting 
upon  tjo  much.  Essentials  and  non-essentials  seem  to  have 
equal  prominence  in  his  mind.  He  ''  slops  over."  He  loses 
his  balance,  and  is  carried  into  some  extravagances  of  state- 
ment which  cause  him  to  be  less  esteemed  than  he  otherwise 
would  be. 

Such  perRDns  fail  to  see  things  in  their  proper  relations. 
They  may  be  learned  and  sympathetic,  but  they  lack  practical 
wisdom,  which,  as  Arthur  Helps  says,  "  acts  in  the  mind  as 
gravitation  does  in  the  material  world,  combining,  keeping 
things  in  their  places,  and  maintaining  a  mutual  dependence 
amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  system." 

There  was  good  old  Bronson  Alcott,  for  example,  who  had 
both  a  soaring  intellect  and  a  tender  heart,  who  was  always 
full  of  great  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
but,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  **  Alas  for  his  family!  He  would 
sit  on  his  piazza  expounding  to  visitors  his  plan  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  women,  while  his  wife  was  tugging  a  pail  of  water 
from  the  distant  spring  as  a  step  toward  providing  dinner  for 
the  host  and  his  guests."  There  was  a  lamentable  lack  here  of 
perception  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Some  philosophers  like  Locke  hold  that  sound  sense,  the  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things,  is  not  acquirable,  but  must  be 
born  in  a  man.  With  this  opinion  Dr.  Witherspoon,  at  one 
time  president  of  Princeton  College,  would  seem  to  agree,  for 
he  was  wont  to  say  to  incoming  classes  of  students: — 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  not  learning  this  university  is  the 
fountain;  if  you  have  not  piety  the  grace  of  God  will  give  you 
that;  but  if  you  are  wanting  in  common  sense,  may  heaven 
have  mercy  on  you." 
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(2)  As  common  sense  is  the  balance  wheel  in  practical  life, 
so  conscience  is  the  balance  wheel  in  the  moral  life.  Con- 
science is  that  power  in  us  by  which  we  discern  the  moral 
qualities  of  actions.  It  warns  us  before  we  do  wrong,  remon- 
strates with  us  while  we  are  doing  wrong,  and  fills  us  with  self- 
reproach  after  we  have  done  wrong.  If,  for  example,  a  chance 
to  enrich  myself  in  some  crooked  way  is  presented  to  me, 
conscience  at  once  warns  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  cheat,  makes 
me  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  cheat,  then,  if  in  spite  of  its  warn- 
ings, I  go  on  and  do  the  wrong,  it  chides  me  and  fills  me  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Without  a  conscience  man  is  like  a  machine  without  a  reg- 
ulator, sometimes  too  fast,  sometimes  too  slow,  seldom  just 
right.  Amid  the  ihnumerable  variety  of  actions,  choices, 
impulses,  feelings,  likings,  habits,  and  passions,  which  are 
possible  to  man,  conscience  is  the  natural  regulator  and  mon- 
arch. It  presides  over  them  all,  and  subjects  all  to  its  juris- 
diction. We  may  not  obey  its  behests,  but  we  cannot  silence 
its  reproaches. 

Do  nothing  against  conscience.  To  disobey  it  is  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  equipoise  of  your  inner  life.  An  approving  con- 
science is  a  priceless  treasure.  It  is  really  the  smile  of  God. 
What  conscience  indorses  God  indorses.  What  conscience 
condemns  God  condemns. 

Conscience  is  prophetic  of  a  future  life  and  of  our  accounta- 
bility there  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Were  this  life  all, 
conscience  would  be  an  incumbrance.  We  should  be  over- 
freighted for  the  voyage  of  life.  A  canal  boat  has  no  need  of 
a  compass.  A  compass  argues  deep  sea  sailing.  A  conscience 
argues  eternity  beyond  the  river  of  time.  He  who  lives  by 
conscience  lives  for  two  worlds.  He  who  lives  for  this  world 
only  needs  a  balance  wheel.  We  should  call  a  man  who  could 
sit  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  smoking  a  pipe,  a  rather  unbal- 
anced sort  of  man;  so  is  the  man  who  lives  in  this  world 
thoughtless  of  the  next. 
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Rbv.  lewis  O.  BRASTOW,  D.D.,  Yale  Uniyerally. 


OUR  conception  of  the  value  of  faith  will  depend  upon  our 
conception  of  its  significance.  Let  us  therefore  at  the 
outset  understand  what  is  meant  by  it. 
In  theological  discussions  faith  has  often  been  made  synony- 
mous with  belief.  But  faith  is  surely  more  than  belief.  Belief  is 
pre-supposed,  but  the  two  are  not  identical.  Faith  is  the  larger 
word.  Faith  may  include  belief,  but  belief  does  not  as  a  neces- 
sity include  faith.  Belief  is  a  response  and  a  committal  of  the 
mind  to  an  object  that  is  recognized  as  real  or  true.  Faith  is  a 
response  and  a  committal  of  the  entire  inner  self  to  an  object 
that  is  recognized  as  good.  It  involves  a  docile  and  believing 
attitude  of  mind,  but  it  includes  also  a  certain  responsiveness 
of  feeling  and  of  conviction  and  a  concurrence  of  will.  In  such 
attitude  of  self -responsiveness  and  act  of  self-committal,  faith 
always  recognizes  its  object  as  good.  It  may  attribute  to  its 
object  a  good  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  That  is,  knowledge  of 
the  object  may  be  defective.  But  faith  always  attaches  itself 
to  what  it  conceives  to  be  good.  No  one  trusts  what  he  recog- 
nizes as  bad.  All  genuine  faith  therefore  has  a  certain  ethical 
significance.  It  is  the  object  of  faith  that  conditions  the  nature 
and  scope  of  such  ethical  significance.  The  object  may  possi- 
bly be  one's  self.  There  is  a  reasonable  and  a  worthy  self-trust. 
If  it  be  normal,  that  is,  if  it  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
neither  too  arrogant  nor  too  degrading,  neither  the  self-asser- 
tion of  pride  nor  the  self-depreciation  of  conscious  self-degrada- 
tion, it  is  right  and  good.    Every  man  should  \)e  able  to  believe 
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in  and  trust  himself.  Entire  self-distrust  is  irrational  and 
immoral.  Qod  put  strength  into  manhood  and  meant  that  it 
should  be  an  object  of  confidence.  No  one  can  fight  success- 
fully the  battle  of  life  otherwise.  To  distrust  one's  self  in  an 
emergency  is  to  invite  defeat.  A  habit  of  self -distrust  under- 
mines strength.  It  is  never  safe  to  suspend  one's  self  in  the 
uncertainty  of  self-distrust.  A  reasonable,  well  balanced  self- 
trust,  held  within  the  limits  of  a  dependent  life,  is  moral.  The 
object  may  be  one's  fellow  men.  No  man  can  stand  alone. 
The  world  crushes  the  one  who  attempts  it.  It  is  the  necessity 
of  life  to  believe  in  and  trust  one's  fellows.  It  may  often  prove 
a  misplaced  confidence.  In  so  far  as  it  is,,  it  may  be  irrational 
and  morally  defective.  But  faith  cannot  be  called  irrational,  in 
so  far  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  given  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  soul,  and  in  the  ordering  of  human  life.  To  claim  that 
faith,  exercised  in  entire  independence  of  the  demonstrations 
of  reason,  is  irrational,  is  to  impeach  the  rationality  of  life 
itself.    Faith  in  man  is  rational  and  it  is  moral. 

The  object  may  be  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  an 
instinct  of  faith  that  impels  us  to  assume  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  to  commit  ourselves  to  it.  The  world  was  made  to  be  an 
object  of  confidence  and  we  are  set  over  against  it  with  a  faith- 
capacity  corresponding,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a  consti- 
tutional necessity  to  intrust  one's  self  to  it.  When  this  confi- 
dence in  the  world  becomes  an  intelligent  self -committal  to  it,  as 
involving  a  moral  order,  it  enters  the  ethical  domain.  It  may 
thus  possibly  attain  even  a  religious  significance.  All  sound 
faith  in  self,  faith  in  fellow  men,  faith  in  the  order  of  the  world, 
may  possibly  involve  a  latent  or  implicit  faith  in  a  higher  powei 
above  all,  which  is  more  and  other  than  all,  in  whom  centers 
the  life  of  man  and  the  constitution  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is 
that  when  we  bring  this  question  into  consciousness,  and  begin 
to  think  rationally  and  morally,  we  are  obliged  to  postulate  the 
reality  of  Qod  as  the  basis  of  all  rational  confidence  in  the  real- 
ity and  significance  of  the  universe.  It  is  faith  as  related  to 
this  higher  objectj  faith,  therefore,  not  in  its  technical  and  theo- 
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logical  but  in  its  ethico-religious  significance,  that  I  have  in 
mind.  And  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  its  use  and 
power  in  life. 

And,  first,  in  mental  life,  or  in  the  domain  of  thought  and 
knowledge.  We  begin  to  think  in  the  realm  of  faith.  All 
thought  that  infiuences  life  presupposes  faith  in  thought  itself 
and  in  the  mind  that  produces  it.  We  trust  ourselves  before 
we  know  ourselves.  Indeed,  we  trust  ourselves  in  order  to 
know  ourselves.  Faith  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  being  that 
operates  to  a  large  extent  below  consciousness  and  to  a  still 
larger  extent  independently  of  knowledge.  We  take  ourselves 
seriously  and  on  trust  when  we  begin  to  think,  and  when  we 
attach  any  significance  or  worth  to  the  products  of  our  thought. 
We  commit  ourselves  in  good  faith  to  the  workings  of  our  own 
intelligence,  and  following  its  lead  reach  what  we  believe  to  be 
knowledge.  And  all  knowledge  is  won  only  on  a  basis  of  faith* 
We  commit  ourselves  also  to  the  faculties  that  lie  below  intelli- 
gence, and  believe  that  their  witness,  too,  leads  to  knowledge. 

So  also  do  we  trust  what  lies  without  ourselves.  All  objects 
external  to  ourselves  become  objects  of  knowledge  only  because 
we  are  so  constituted  that  we  must  believe  in  them.  We  do  not 
prove  them  to  be  valid  in  order  to  believe  in  them  and  intrust 
ourselves  to  them.  We  believe  in  and  trust  the  world  before 
we  know  it.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man  is  never  the 
measure  of  our  trust  in  them.  All  external  objects  of  knowl- 
edge are  approached  along  the  pathway  of  faith.  Not  even  a 
beginning  in  knowledge  is  possible  without  an  attitude  of  good 
faith  in  what  lies  beyond  the  power  of  experimental  or  logical 
demonstration.  And  this  attitude  is  necessary  at  every  step 
and  stage  of  the  process  up  to  the  end.  We  assume  the  reality 
of  the  external  world.  We  do  not  demonstrate  it.  "  By  faith 
we  know  that  the  worlds  were  made."  We  assume  the  order 
and  unity  of  the  world  before  we  prove  them.  Knowledge  that 
comes  through  the  understanding  is  necessary  to  correct  and 
regelate  faith,  but  faith  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  with 
which  the  imderstanding  begins  and  completes  its  work.    We 
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know  God  before  we  prove  his  existence.  We  must  assume  his 
existence  before  proof  is  possible.  Knowledge  of  his  reality  is 
given  in  an  experience  that  is  more  than  rational  experience, 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  faith.  Thus  we  know  the  God  of 
redemption.  We  see  and  know  nothing  as  it  is  until  we  see 
and  know  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  right  relation.  We  know 
ethical  realities  only  as  we  are  ethically  responsive  to  them. 
We  know  purity,  justice,  grace,  only  as  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  objects  in  which  they  inhere,  become  subject  to  them  and 
test  their  reality  and  validity  by  experiment.  Thus  we  know 
God  in  redemption.  We  believe  and  trust  in  order  that  we  may 
know.  Christianity  is  a  revelation  from  without,  but  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  is  revelation  transferred  into  the  domain  of 
experience,  and  such  experience  is  the  experience  of  faith. 

Secondly,  its  use  and  power  in  emotional  life,  or  in  the 
domain  of  feeling.  Life  needs  uplifting.  It  needs  to  be  great- 
ened.  It  is  greatened  from  within.  It  is  the  expansive  power 
of  noble  emotions  that  exalts  our  manhood.  Largeness  of  heart 
is  necessary  to  largeness  of  manhood.  Great  things  must  be 
felt  in  order  to  be  known  as  great.  Mental  life  is  dependent 
upon  emotional  life.  The  best  intellectual  interest  in  the  truth 
is  dependent  upon  an  emotional  interest  in  it.  Feeling  is  an 
avenue  of  revelation.  We  see  clearest  when  we  feel  deepest 
the  realities  of  the  invisible.  The  inspired  man  is  he  whose 
whole  soul  is  moved  by  the  power  of  invisible  realities  that  fill 
and  enlarge  him  with  great  emotions.  This  is  the  prophet. 
Are  there  not  exalted  states  of  feeling  in  which  we  come  to  new 
self-knowledge  and  to  new  knowledge  of  reality  external  to 
ourselves?  Who  can  know  himself  or  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  or  the  God  which  is  in  it  and  behind  it  until  he  has  felt 
himself  lifted  into  some  height  of  feeling  that  is  large  enough 
to  measure  his  possibilities?  Who  can  know  the  grandeur  of 
life  until  he  has  been  made  to  feel  it?  Who  can  know  God 
until  he  has  been  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  greatness  and  glory? 
There  are  emotions  that  crowd  the  soul,  such,  for  example,  as 
uiok^'  have  been  experienced  upon  a  moimtain  summit,  of  such 
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vastness  and  such  masterful  power  that  the  whole  wide  uni- 
verse seems  new  in  its  awful  grandeur,  and  Qod  gives  us,  as  in 
a  moment,  a  new  revelation  of  himself  and  of  our  existence. 

Life  needs  ennobling.  What  takes  hold  of  our  capacity  for 
noblest  enthusiasm  in  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  practical 
way,  must  be  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  life.  Well,  now,  it  is 
faith  that  conditions  such  uplifting  of  soul.  It  is  this  capacity 
to  take  in  influences  from  the  realm  of  the  invisible  and  eternal, 
influences  that  touch  deeper  depths  of  being  than  the  realm  of 
thought,  and  to  commit  ourselves  to  what  we  recognize  as 
native  to  us,  remote  though  it  often  seems,  that  enlarges  us 
into  surprising  greatness. 

A  great  religious  joy  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  and 
fellowship  of  the  living  Qod  realized  in  experience  through 
faith.  One  may  prostrate  himself  in  abject  humility  before  the 
resistless  might  and  majesty  of  a  godless  universe,  but  the  soul 
cannot  thus  be  exalted.  Religion  greatens  the  soul  because 
faith  brings  one  into  living  fellowship  with  God.  The  man  of 
faith  is  always  the  man  of  inspiration.  The  sad  lives  are  the 
self -centered  lives  that  exalt  themselves  within  the  cloud  limits 
of  a  world  from  which  God  has  been  dismissed.  Over  against 
the  lives  that  refuse  to  bow  themselves  in  trust  to  a  God  who 
has  come  in  redemption,  we  may  set  the  lives  of  those  who 
yield  themselves  even  to  an  illegitimate  authority.  The  Church 
of  Rome  can  point  to  lives  that  have  been  lifted  to  great 
heights  of  joy  by  self-surrendering  trust.  And  there  may  be 
great  elevation  of  soul  in  trusting  submission  to  a  power  which 
one  mistakenly  believes  to  represent  the  authority  of  God. 
Better  this  than  the  godlessness  that  plunges  thousands  of  the 
poor  and  degraded,  such  as  this  great  church  once  reached,  into 
hopelessness  and  despair.  The  isolation  and  the  pride  of  an 
age  that  would  dismiss  God  from  the  universe  are  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  mighty  reaction,  and  men  will  bow  themselves  to  a 
church  that  they  may  in  self-defense  rescue  their  lives  from  the 
hardness  and  impoverishment  of  a  godless  secularism.  Look 
at  the  lives  of  the  masses  who  have  lost  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
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redemption  that  is  preached  by  his  church.  The  fountains  of 
joy  are  dried.  What  a  church  can  do  for  faith,  God,  who  is  not 
adequately  interpreted  by  any  church,  can  do  far  better.  It  is 
not  faith  in  a  church,  but  in  a  God  who  has  redeemed  us,  that 
can  save  the  joy  and  nobility  of  life.  Enlargement  of  the 
capacity  for  intelligent  faith  will  become  tributary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  its  use  and  power  in  practical  life  or  in  the  domain 
of  action.  Faith  lies  at  the  root  of  all  practical  virtues.  Chris- 
tianity in  making  faith  central  in  ethical  life  interprets  all  best 
ethical  experience.  The  men  of  achievement  have  always  been 
men  of  faith.  What  men  need,  when  the  difficulties  of  life 
crowd  upon  them,  is  what  the  disciples  needed  and  asked  of 
their  Master,  increase  of  faith.  He  whose  faith  is  strong  is 
strong  enough  to  support  the  faith  of  others.  Faith  is  the  root 
of  fidelity.  He  who  trusts  and  is  strong  is  the  one  whom  others 
will  trust.  He  who  finds  his  own  foundation  sure  and  rests 
upon  it  will  make  a  foundation  upon  which  others  may  rest. 
This,  too,  is  the  patient  man  who  endures  when  hardships  come. 
Faith  takes  hold  of  an  object  which  it  recognizes  as  good,  and 
having  taken  hold  it  holds  on.  And  faith  holding  on  to  the 
good  in  the  midst  of  evil  is  patience.  Patience  is  self -perpetuat- 
ing trust.  It  is  faith  enduring  to  the  end.  True  faith  is  moral 
steadfastness.  "Steadfast  by  faith"  is  the  Christian's  defini- 
tion of  patience.  In  it  the  soul  keeps  itself  to  the  object  of  its 
trust.  Doubt  is  a  parley  with  difficulty.  Despair  is  surrender 
to  it.  Faith,  holding  firmly  to  the  good  that  lies  beyond  all 
earthly  difficulty  and  barrier,  is  the  patience  that  insures  vic- 
tory. Who  is  he  that  endures  but  the  one  who  trusting  the 
good  he  cannot  see,  a  good  that  is  not  the  less  real  though  it  be 
unseen,  waits  for  it?  And  this,  too,  is  the  courageous  man  who 
is  not  only  strong  to  wait  but  strong  to  achieve.  Faith  is  van- 
tage-ground for  the  fight.  He  who  fights  well  must  feel  that 
he  has  something  under  and  about  him  that  he  can  trust. 
Hardship  brings  a  man  to  a  stand.  It  throws  him  back  upon 
something  that  will  stand  by  him.    He  who  rallies  against  the 
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ic  difficulties  must  rally  from  the  basis  of  some- 
ng  to  wniua  he  is  self-committed  in  mental  and  moral  confi- 
dence. No  man  can  fight  difficulties  in  the  air.  Perpetual 
doubt  or  distrust  is  moral  imbecility.  In  the  presence  of  diffi- 
culty one  sees  as  never  otherwise  how  necessary  it  is  to  believe 
1  something.  Faith  that  takes  hold  on  God  and  redemption 
id  at  the  foundation  of  the  loftiest  courage  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  What  Christianity  has  done  for  the  courage  of  the  world 
can  never  be  adequately  estimated.  Faith  as  a  working  force 
in  the  battle  of  life  is  a  theme  that  demands  a  treatise.  What 
is  left  of  the  optimism  of  modern  life  allies  itself  with  this 
working  force  that  Christianity  has  brought  into  and  left  in  the 
world. 

In  a  final  word,  then,  the  modern  world  needs  more  faith  in 
faith.  It  is  a  simple  things  but  it  is  a  power  that  removes  the 
mountain  barriers  of  life,  Man  is  weak,  but  the  power  that 
made  and  upholds  and  redeems  is  committed  to  him,  and  will 
see  him  safely  through*  The  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  life 
are  in  self-committal  to  Him. 
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Pbof.  J.  M.  8TIFLER,  D.D.,  Crosier  Seminaiyy  Chester,  Fa. 


THERE  is  no  house  without  a  roof;  no  part  of  the  house  so 
carefully  kept  in  repair.  For  the  summer's  sun  scorches 
the  unprotected  head,  and  storms  of  rain  and  snow  and 
hail  are  sure  to  come.  He  who  enters  life  with  no  shield  against 
sorrow  and  trouble  has  moved  into  a  house  without  a  roof. 

The  heart  that  never  aches  is  not  a  human  heart.  Pain  is 
inseparable  from  mortal  life.  It  may  not  be  constant,  but  it  is 
inevitable.  The  mind  struggles  with  mysteries  which  it  cannot 
solve;  bereavements  bruise  and  cut  the  tendrils  of  affection; 
the  body  suffers  from  disease;  the  will  is  racked  by  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  conscience  is  often  blistered  by  remorse.  And 
while  one  has  a  mind  to  think,  a  heart  to  love,  nerves  to  feel,  a 
will  to  determine,  and  a  conscience  to  speak  for  God, — that  is, 
while  one  is  a  man, — he  is  exposed  to  suffering  on  every  side. 
Job  had  lived  long  and  was  prosperous.  He  said,  **  I  shall  die 
in  my  nest.*'  But  he  bitterly  learned  his  mistake,  for  as  there 
is  none  that  lives  and  sins  not,  so  there  is  none  that  lives  and 
suffers  not.  The  origin  of  suffering  may  be  mysterious  and  its 
object  in  particular  cases  far  from  certain,  but  of  the  fact  there 
is  absolutely  no  question. 

But  if  no  good  came  from  it,  pain  would  disprove  the  benev- 
olence of  God.  The  swamps  and  marshes  that  breed  fevers 
and  malaria  grow  also  lilies,  and  some  of  the  sweetest  of  them 
grow  nowhere  else.  The  bitter  loss  of  Jacob's  favorite  son  was 
the  only  means  of  restoring  him  to  the  patriarch  a  prince.  The 
hammer  that  breaks  the  hull  of  the  nut  gives  you  its  sweet 
kernel.  The  diamond  cannot  shine  imtil  it  is  cut.  And  it  is 
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diamoDds  that  are  cot,  not  pebbles.  And  so  no  pain  is  maljg^ 
nant*  It  is  not  alwajs  even  a  penahj,  bol  the  price  witiioiit 
which  excellence  cannot  be  boogfat. 


I  if  not  mogntgd  to  on  win^i  of 
Kor  doch  the  imUiaakf nl  happtneoB  of  yooth 
Aim  thitherwmrd,  bat  floott  from  bloom  to  blooair 
With  eartb's  vann  potch  cf  wnHhinp  wdl 
Tu  soRow  boilds  the  rfiining  ladder  am 
Whooe  golden  roands  mre  oar  falmmftipa» 
Whereon  oar  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  dimbs,  and  hath  ita  eret  unsealed.*         — ^Lo' 


Now,  he  who  does  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  pain,  who 
also  believes  that  in  some  way  it  is  beneficent,  has  a  coTering 
to  which  to  resort  in  the  stomu  ''The  whole  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  life  consist  in  a  will  conformed  to  what  is,  with 
a  heart  ready  for  what  is  not."  Pain  is  often  wisdom's  hand- 
board  pointing  to  a  better,  safer  path.  Sorrow  is  homeopathic 
We  are  given  little  doses  to  cure  us  of  greater  Qls.  The  loss  of 
a  hand  spares  us  the  loss  of  the  arm.  There  are  griefs  that  no 
prudence  and  no  forethought  can  either  avoid  or  avert  But 
there  are  others  also  which  none  but  fools  suffer  more  than 
once. 

Sorrows  and  disappointments  influence  character  tremen- 
dously. Nothing  has  more  weight  on  the  aim  of  life.  Much  of 
our  thinking  and  planning  goes  to  shun  what  is  considered  life's 
woes.  The  weak  man  often  succumbs  before  these,  and  with 
the  slander  against  the  Creator  in  his  heart,  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,  gives  way  to  melancholy,  moroseness,  despair,  or 
suicide.  The  stoic  is  little  better.  He  receives  his  own  ills  with 
clinched  teeth  and  defiant  indifference,  and  looks  with  tearless 
apathy  on  those  of  others.  Hearts  were  made  to  ache,  and  it  is 
divinely  intended  that  they  may  improve  by  the  pain.  Solomon 
says,  **By  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made 
better.*'  And  of  a  greater  than  Solomon  we  read,  **  Though  he 
was  a  son  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suf- 
fered/ and  was  made  ''perfect  through  sufferings/'    Failure 
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and  disappointment  have  generally  taught  the  earnest  man  his 
choicest  lessons.    One  of  these,  an  American  poet^  says  : — 

"  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  yain, 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain.** 

Bereavement  makes  the  heart  tender  and  sympathetic;  con- 
fidence betrayed  leads  to  wiser  caution;  sickness  suggests  more 
care  of  health;  failure  in  business  teaches  better  methods,  and 
sin,  unless  one  loves  it,  by  soiling  the  conscience  leads  to  the 
Cleanser. 

Sorrow  confers  a  value  which  nothing  else  can  give.  Value 
is  more  than  the  product  of  labor.  There  are  price  marks 
higher  than  any  ever  reached  by  toil.  Men  esteem  highest  that 
worthy  thing  for  which  they  have  suffered  most.  Christ  not 
only  died  for  men  because  he  loves  them,  but  he  doubly  loves 
them  because  he  died  for  them.  Liberties,  political,  social, 
religious,  are  so  precious  because  they  were  all  bought  with 
blood.  The  sufferings  of  the  early  colonists  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary fathers  at  Valley  Forge  endear  this  nation  to  their  chil- 
dren. Dollars  are  but  dust,  and  nothing  that  dollars  can  buy  is 
worth  much.  The  precious  things  of  life  come  to  men  only 
through  pain — pain  of  body,  brain,  and  heart. 

Sorrows  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  virtues.  It  was  the  lepers  of  Molokai  that  made  Father 
Damien  a  hero.  If  the  traveler  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  had  not  fallen  among  thieves,  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
would  not  have  lost  their  reputation  and  the  good  Samaritan 
would  not  have  made  his.  He  who  lives  only  to  escape  or  to 
surmount  his  own  allotted  sufferings  may  be  a  prudent  man  but 
he  is  basely  selfish.  He  who  can  bear  another*s  griefs  is  like 
him  who  was  the  normal  man,  who  suffered  much  himself  that 
all  others  might  suffer  less. 
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^'  : — 3  "i^n  t=^  ■■»- 

Rev.  H.  B.  UARTZLER,  D.D., 
Bible  Teacher,  Moody's  Training  School,  Mount  Hermon,  Maas. 


((  t  Then  a  man  builds  his  home,"  says  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
lAl  mage,  "he  builds  for  eternity."  The  saying  is  true; 
*  yet  the  home  itself  is  only  for  time,  and  not  for 
eternity.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the 
builder  for  eternity  is  doing  his  work  of  raising  up  the  imperish- 
able walls  of  human  character.  When  the  work  of  time  is 
done,  the  scaffolding  falls  away,  and  only  the  spiritual  struc- 
ture remains,  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,"  indestructible 
and  eternal.  Looking  out  from  the  home  window,  upon  the 
whole  wide  realm  of  the  material  world,  with  all  its  latter-day 
wonders  of  science,  art,  and  discovery,  and  all  its  bewildering 
variety  and  complexity  of  appliances,  we  see  but  a  larger  part 
of  a  vast  system  of  temporal  scaffolding,  upon  which  the  build- 
ers for  eternity  find  temporary  footing  and  facility  to  carry  on 
the  real,  abiding  work  of  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  men,  who  had  an  experience  perhaps 
never  paralleled  in  human  history,  in  being  permitted  to  pass 
the  line  of  the  unseen  and  return  again,  with  untranslatable 
visions  and  experiences  in  his  heart,  to  climb  the  earthly  scaf- 
folding and  carry  his  unfinished  work  to  completion,  declares 
that  "the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  So  the  testimony  of  God, 
through  all  ages,  has  been  that  this  material,  temporal  frame  of 
nature  is  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  for  a  season  of  time 
which  to  him  is  but  as  "one  day,"  or  as  "a  watch  in  the 
night,"  and  then  shall  fall  away,  as  the  husk  from  the  ripe 
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corn,  as  the  scaffolds  from  the  finished  building,  disclosing  the 
great  structure  in  all  its  details,  on  which  all  the  generations  of 
men  have  wrought,  and  of  which  they  form  constituent  parts. 

When  Jesus,  the  Divine  Teacher,  draws  the  line  of  division 
between  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  he  puts  on  one  side  all  those 
who  build  their  house  on  the  sand,  for  time  only,  and  on  the 
other  side  those  who  build  on  the  rock  for  eternal  security. 
Paul  emphasizes  the  supreme  importance  of  bedding  one's  life- 
work  on  the  one  immovable,  imperishable  foundation — "  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  He  carries  the  thought  farther,  from  tho  foundation 
to  the  superstructure,  and  distinguishes  between  the  perishable 
and  the  imperishable  materials  which  the  human  builders  use, 
with  the  solemn  warning,  "Let  each  one  see  how  he  builds  on 
it,"  for,  says  he,  ''if  anyone  buildeth  on  this  foundation  either 
gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones,  or  wood,  or  hay,  or  stubble, 
the  work  of  each  will  be  exposed  to  view;  for  the  day  will 
expose  it;  because  it  is  to  be  tested  by  fire;  and  the  fire  will  dis- 
close the  work  of  each,  of  what  sort  it  is.  And  that  builder 
whose  work  shall  endure  will  receive  his  reward.  And  he  whose 
work  shall  burn  up  will  suffer  loss;  yet  himself  will  escape; 
but  it  will  be  as  from  the  fire." 

The  really  valuable,  precious,  durable  materials,  represented 
by  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  which  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  a  life  that  shall  stand  approved  for  eternity,  are  all 
unseen  and  spiritual.  Christ  specifies  some  of  them  when  he 
calls  the  roll  of  the  blessed  ones — the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourn- 
ers, tli(^  meek,  the  hungerers  after  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  the  sufferers  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Peter  admonishes  the  builders  for  eternity  to  add 
layer  to  layer  on  the  walls  of  character — faith,  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  love. 
Paul's  specifications  are  almost  identical,  showing  that  both 
had  learned  the  art  and  science  of  spiritual  architecture  from 
the  same  Divine  Master.  They  are  these — love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance. 
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A  structure  built  on  the  foundation  of  Christ,  of  such  mate* 
rials  as  these,  is  fire-proof,  storm-proof,  time-proof,  judgment- 
proof,  eternity-proof.  It  shall  stand,  when  the  ''wood,  hay, 
and  stubble "  houses  shall  have  gone  up  in  smoke,  ''  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  Not  less  true 
than  beautiful  is  the  thought  expressed  by  Frederick  W.  Bob- 
ertson  in  these  words:  ''  Feelings  pass;  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tion pass;  dreams  pass;  work  remains.  Through  eternity,  what 
you  have  done,  that  you  are.  They  tell  us  that  not  a  sound  has 
ever  ceased  to  vibrate  through  space;  that  not  a  ripple  has  ever 
been  lost  upon  the  ocean.  Much  more  is  it  true  that  not  a  true 
thought,  nor  a  pure  resolve,  nor  a  loving  act,  has  ever  gone 
forth  in  vain.''  Even  so,  for  they  have  all  gone  into  the  solid 
structure  of  character  that  is  eternal. 

Says  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  ''  Labor,  calling,  profession,  scholar- 
ship, and  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinction  of  all  sorts  are  inci- 
dents and  accidents  of  life,  and  pass  away.  It  is  only  man- 
hood that  remains."  As  Apelles,  the  famous  Grecian  artist, 
wrought  with  painstaking  care  upon  his  pictures,  he  said,  ''  I 
am  painting  for  eternity."  But  the  artist  laid  down  his  brush 
over  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  only  the  man  remains. 

Building  for  eternity!  How  startling  and  soul-arresting  the 
thought!  It  can  be  done  only  in  time,  and  all  the  eternity  of 
the  builder  hangs  upon  the  character  thereof.  It  must  be  fin- 
ished before  the  material  footing  of  time  gives  way,  and  the 
scaffolding  of  the  body,  with  its  related  world  timbers,  falls. 
The  work  is  great  and  wonderful.  The  time  for  its  perform- 
ance is  short.  Nothing  else,  amidst  all  the  contending  claims 
of  life,  is  of  equal  importance.  Christ,  who  knows  all  about 
both  worlds,  sets  this  work  on  the  forefront  of  all  endeavor,  as 
the  supreme  and  all-embracing  object  of  the  highest,  holiest 
ambition.  The  man  who  reverses  this  order  is  branded  as  a 
fool,  who  loses  his  eternity  and  himself  in  the  poor,  perishable 
gain  of  a  few  fleeting  years — ^buying  the  self-indulgence  of  an 
hour  with  the  price  of  a  soul  and  an  eternity  of  unmeasured 
possibilities  of  blessedness  and  glory. 
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For  this  great  work  of  life  God  has  not  left  the  poor,  grop- 
ing, blundering  builder  to  his  own  wit  and  wisdom.  He  has 
not  thrown  him  back  upon  his  own  resources  of  human  nature. 
He  himself  has  drawn  the  plan  and  given  the  specifications.  In 
the  Bible  he  has  put  it  all  down  so  plainly  and  simply,  that  even 
the  fool,  with  that  wonderful  manual  in  his  hand,  need  not  err. 
He  even  offers  to  come  into  lowly  partnership  for  co-operation 
in  the  work,  to  give  power,  to  make  his  strength  perfect  in 
human  weakness,  to  take  the  heaviest  burdens  himself.  He 
has  given  his  solemn  pledge  that  not  one  thing  of  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  and  perfection  of  the  work  shall 
fail  on  his  part. 

One  by  one  the  workmen,  the  builders  for  eternity,  are  dis- 
missed from  their  work.  How  unspeakably  sad  and  heart- 
breaking will  it  be  to  the  foolish  builders  to  see  the  work  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  of  every  toil  and  care,  vanish  in  the  testing  fire 
of  the  day  of  God!  ''Wood,  hay,  stubble!"  Time,  strength, 
talent,  painful  application,  all  wasted  and  lost!  Houseless, 
homeless,  hopeless  for  evermore! 

But  how  glorious,  builders,  will  be  the  day  that  shall  declare 
the  work  of  a  lifetime  approved  by  God,  and  reveal  the  per- 
fected temple  of  character,  unhurt  by  the  fire,  "found  unto 
praise  and  honor  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ"! 
Oh,  blessed  fullness  of  compensation  for  all  the  toils  and  tears, 
the  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  of  this  little  life!  To  be  forever 
with  the  Lord!  To  have  a  permanent  place  in  that  "city  never 
built  with  hands,  or  heavy  with  the  years  of  time;  a  city  whose 
inhabitants  no  census  has  numbered;  a  city  through  whose 
streets  rushes  no  tide  of  business,  nor  nodding  hearse  creeps 
slowly  with  its  burden  to  the  tomb;  a  city  without  griefs  or 
graves,  without  sins  or  sorrows,  without  births  or  burials,  with- 
out marriages  or  mournings;  a  city  which  glories  in  having 
Jesus  for  its  King,  angels  for  its  guards,  saints  for  citizens; 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise." 

Into  that  city  of  God,  with  life's  work  well  done^  may  writer 
and  reader  at  last  have  an  abundant  entrance. 
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Prop.  GEORGE  S.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicaga 


THE  evening  hour  is  approaching.  The  day's  work  is  almost 
over.  We  have  made  many  entries  during  the  busy 
hours,  but  have  not  found  time  to  sum  them  up  and  com- 
pare debit  and  credit,  to  know  where  we  stand.  It  is  well  to  do 
so  now  before  we  go  home.  Rest  will  be  sweeter  and  the  even- 
ing hour  undisturbed,  if  we  have  made  out  the  balance  sheet. 
Then  to-morrow  we  can  go  back  to  our  work  refreshed,  with  no 
unfinished  tasks  lying  in  our  onward  pathway.  And  if  we 
should  die,  there  will  be  no  errors  for  our  successor  to  correct, 
and  no  ugly  snarls  for  the  expert  to  unravel. 

Not  every  one  of  us  keeps  accounts.  There  are  some  very 
careful  people,  who,  in  their  family  life,  are  extraordinarily 
systematic  and  laborious  in  the  reckoning  of  their  receipts  and 
expenses.  Then  there  are  others  so  constituted  that  they  do 
not  know  where  the  money  goes,  or  whence  it  comes,  and  they 
do  not  care.  But  in  one  sphere  we  are  all  bookkeepers,  and 
our  library,  if  it  has  no  other  book  in  it,  has  a  ledger,  .which  we 
are  at  work  upon  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours.  It  is  the 
book  which  we  open  from  the  first  day  of  conscious  responsi- 
bility and  close  only  as  the  night  of  death  draws  down.  Then, 
indeed,  we  take  it  with  us  where  we  can  take  nothing  else,  and, 
on  the  last  great  day,  we  bring  it  before  the  great  Master 
Accountant  when  "  the  books  are  opened,"  and  we  read  out 
from  it  the  record  of  the  past,  the  balance  sheet  which  deter- 
mines the  place  and  manner  of  our  future  activity  through  the 
endless  ages.     This  kind  of  accounts  we  cannot  avoid  if  we 
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would,  andy  even  when  we  are  most  heedless  and  thoughtless, 
we  are  still  going  on  with  the  record.  Is  it  not  worth  while, 
then,  to  take  down  the  book  before  the  final  entry  is  made,  to 
look  over  the  accounts,  and  cast  up  trial  balances  to  find  out 
where  we  stand  ?  Come  with  us,  each  with  his  own  record, 
and  as  our  present  volume  draws  to  a  close,  open  life's  ledger, 
examine  its  most  important  accounts,  ask  how  they  stand,  and, 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  they  disclose,  forecast  the  future  and 
prepare  for  it. 

The  parties  with  whom  you  and  I  deal  in  life  are,  as  individ- 
uals, many  and  various,  but  in  this  ledger  of  ours  they  may  be 
summed  up  under  three  heads,  Self^  Society^  and  God.  With 
these  three  persons,  many,  yes,  all  our  transactions  are  held, 
and,  as  many  as  are  the  spheres  and  modes  of  dealing  with 
them,  they,  after  all,  are  the  principals.  In  the  brief  word  of 
counsel  and  conference  which  we  are  to  have  together,  these 
three  accounts  will  occupy  all  our  attention.  Let  us  be  frank, 
sincere,  seeking  only  to  know  how  we  stand  with  these  three 
all-encompassing  factors  of  our  life. 

The  account  with  Self,  our  nearest  neighbor,  our  constant 
companion — how  full  that  is  in  all  its  specifications !  Here  is 
your  body,  which  the  highest  authority  has  called  "  the  temple 
of  God."  It  is  wonderful  in  structure,  exquisite  in  mechanism, 
of  extraordinary  endurance,  unequaled  flexibility,  an  illustra- 
tion ana  the  seat  of  the  most  stupendous  as  well  as  of  the  most 
minute  of  the  natural  forces.  You  have  been  given  the  charge 
of  it,  its  governance.  You  are  engineer  of  the  finest  mechan- 
ism in  existence.  How  have  you  handled  it  ?  Have  you  made 
it  the  ** temple  of  God"  or  the  hall  of  Satan?  Has  it  been 
purified  or  degraded  ? 

There  are  your  thoughts.  They  are  part  of  your  account 
with  Self.  Its  figures  are  known  only  to  yourself— and  God. 
You  do  not  tell  your  nearest  friend  all  your  thoughts,  but  "  He 
that  searcheth  the  heart,  knoweth  the  mind  of  man."  This  is  a 
most  important  element  in  your  life's  business.  Are  those 
thoughts  clean  and  sweet  ?    Do  you  think  on  that  which  is  most 
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noble  and  worthy?  A  high  aim  and  steadfast  endaayor  aflei 
character  is  everything.  Are  you  master  of  your  purposes  so 
that,  whether  you  sail  over  rough  seas  or  smooth,  whether  your 
way  lies  in  the  light  or  the  darkness,  you  are  pressing  onward 
toward  the  higher  goal,  never  giving  up  though  bruised  and 
battered?  A  high  moral  purpose  in  one's  own  soul  makes  the 
difference  between  true  life  and  mere  existence.  The  one  has 
a  harbor  to  make.  The  other  is  like  a  chip  on  the  stream,  the 
sport*  of  current  and  storm.  The  one  lays  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  The  other  is  an  eternal  bankrupt.  What  does  the 
ledger  say—gain  or  loss?  a  worthy  ambition  or  heedless,  care* 
less  improvidence?  This  account  with  Self  may  well  make  us 
ponder  and  beware. 

You  turn  on  a  few  pages  and  come  to  the  account  with 
Society.  Man  enters  into  relation  with  himself  first,  and  with 
his  fellow  men  next.  Social  relations  bring  obligations,  and  the 
obligations  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled  appear  in  the  book.  What  is 
the  home  life?  Have  the  children  seen  the  father  and  mother 
quarreling?  The  attitude  of  the  son  or  daughter  toward  the 
parents  is  the  subject  of  a  gcreat  commandment  of  God.  What 
responsibility  is  assumed  oy  the  father  of  a  family,  by  the 
mother  of  children  1 

What  is  the  business  life  ?  The  real  meaning  and  value  of 
the  money  you  have  made  or  lost,  by  fair  or  foul  dealing,  you 
estimate  at  its  true  value  in  the  ledger.  Here  it  is  charged  up 
for  or  against  you.  Other  men  may  think  you  progressive,  but 
perhaps  you  write  yourself  down  here  as  a  cheat.  Other  men 
may  think  you  dull  and  slow,  but  your  deeds  inscribed  on  that 
page  show  instances  of  self-sacrificing  kindness  that  would 
shame  your  slanderers.  The  records  of  your  property  and  its 
actual  worth  appear  here.  What  you  have  given,  you  possess. 
What  you  have  selfishly  made,  you  have  lost.  This  ledger  is  a 
great  corrective  of  the  everyday  dealings  of  man  with  his  neigh* 
bor.    And  the  record  is  made  by  himself. 

Let  us  look  at  this  accoimt  with  society  from  two  general 
points  of  view,— in  terms  of  speech  and  influence.    The  physi* 
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oian  says  to  the  patient  first,  '*  Let  me  see  your  tong^ue."  What 
have  his  words  contributed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  a  man  with 
his  fellows?  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  says  in  a  week 
what,  if  printed,  would  be  an  octavo  volume  of  three  himdred 
and  twenty  pages.  In  thirty  years  this  would  amount  to  an 
extensive  library  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  vol- 
umes. How  little  of  it  is  available  and  uplifting  material,  and 
how  much  is  silly  and  corrupting!  The  great  evil  in  our  com- 
mon conversation  is  that  so  large  an  element  of  it  is  idle,  extrav- 
agant, injurious.  How  much  time  is  consumed  in  gossip  more 
or  less  slanderous  I  How  much  vulgarity  and  worse  than  vul- 
garity is  vomited  forth  from  some  men's  mouths  I  On  which 
side  of  the  account  does  all  this  go?  **  By  thy  words  shalt  thou 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned." 

Even  more  comprehensive  and  vital  is  your  obligation  to 
society  in  the  matter  of  influence.  It  appears  not  as  promissory 
notes  written  on  paper,  but  in  the  human  hearts  impressed  for 
good  or  ill  by  your  example.  The  marks  of  influence  are  inef- 
faceable, and  yet  its  meaning  and  effect  are  easily  overlooked. 
Look  around  you  on  your  associates  and  ask  yourself,  "  How  am 
I  paying  the  debt  I  owe  them?  Does  my  example  point  them 
upward?  Do  my  words  call  their  better  natures  into  action? 
What  kind  of  a  mark  does  my  life  leave  upon  men  ?  "  Influence 
is  as  subtle  as  the  atmosphere,  but  just  as  penetrating  and 
powerful.  Here  are  father  and  mother.  As  a  great  preacher 
has  said,  **  They  have  the  marking  of  a  child's  heart.  They 
are  writing  that  child's  history  because  they  are  living  it. 
They  are  branding  its  life  with  shame  or  sealing  it  with 
glory."  Who  can  realize  the  debt  of  young  womanhood  in  this 
matter  of  influence,  and  how  grandly  may  she  redeem  all  her 
obligations.  Young  women,  if  they  would  and  dared,  or  desired, 
could  transform  the  characters  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
men  of  our  generation!    Are  they  meeting  their  obligations? 

Oh,  this  influence  of  ours,  how  poorly  are  we  redeeming  our 
opportunities  and  paying  the  debts  which  are  incurred  through 
its  possession! 
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1b  there  then  no  death  for  a  word  once  spolcBiiT 
Was  never  a  deed  but  left  its  token? 
Do  pictures  of  all  the  ages  live — 
On  nature's  infinite  negative? 

This  is  what  influence — ^that  potent  power  of  every  human 
life— really  means.  And  the  debts  incurred  through  its  posseB* 
sion  will  be  known  in  their  entirety  only  when  the  secrets  of 
every  human  heart  and  the  outcome  of  every  human  life  shall 
be  revealed. 

Only  a  word  more  about  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  ledger 
accounts,— &od.  This  really  sums  them  all  up.  If  God  "  is, 
and  is  the  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  him,"  then  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  owe  every- 
thing to  him,  and  what  we  have  to  pay  to  balance  every 
account,  comes  at  last  to  him.  What  then  are  we  doing  to  help 
ourselves  in  squaring  our  obligation  to  him?  How  far  short 
comes  the  best  endeavorl  There  are  some  who  even  overlook 
or  repudiate  their  debts  to  him.  Even  of  those  who  acknowl- 
edge his  claims,  how  few  do  more  than  give  him  a  beggarly 
hour  or  two  in  the  week,  and  begrudge  it  if  they  are  called  to 
make  sacrifice  on  his  behalf.  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  toning 
up  of  our  sense  of  obligation  in  relation  to  God  ?  Should  not 
our  lives  show  at  least  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence on  him  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  pay  our  debts.  God  has  put 
us  under  obligation  not  only  by  providing  for  our  wants,  sur- 
rounding us  with  comforts  and  opportunities,  but  also  by  help- 
ing us  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
fallen  by  our  own  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  and  has  given  us  a 
revelation  of  himself  in  the  Bible  and  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side.  God  has  given  man  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  his  obligations  and  satisfying  the  divine  claims 
by  a  wonderful  method,— agreeing  to  take  man  with  all  his  debts 
into  the  firm,  making  him  a  partner  in  the  concern.  All  this 
is  on  one  condition,  that  you  and  I  will  enter  the  business,  and 
make  it  our  one  aim,  our  chief  purpose,  to  forward  the  enter- 
prises which  God  has  in  hand.      These  enterprises  are  the 
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highest  and  noblest  known  to  man.  They  involve  the  love  of 
God  and  man^  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  righteousness, 
the  bringing  of  the  divine  kingdom  of  peace  and  good  will 
toward  all.  Shall  we  agree?  Then  we  can  close  this  ledger 
to-night  with  good  hope.  For  he  who  is  our  principal  Creditor 
cancels  the  indebtedness  and  places  at  our  disposal  a  capital  the 
like  of  which  we  never  had  before. 

Shall  we  refuse  ?  Then  I  know  no  way  of  escape  from  bank- 
ruptcy. False  entries  cannot  deceive  the  Eye  that  looks  through 
all  deceit.  Even  other  men  will  find  out  at  last  that  you  are  a 
sham,  and  your  own  self  will  clamor  for  its  due  in  vain,  and 
you  will  loathe  yourself.  And  then  you  will  come  before  the 
great  white  throne,  and  ''  the  books  will  be  opened,"  where  all 
the  great  debt  is  revealed,  and  you  will  not  find  from  God  above, 
society  about,  or  self  within  you  wherewith  to  cancel  it.  There 
will  be  seen  as  in  letters  of  fire  streaming  through  these 
accounts  the  secret  cipher  of  your  past  and  the  solved  riddle  of 
your  future. 

This  ledger  of  life  is  an  important  volume,  the  most  impor- 
tant you  have  in  your  library.  It  may  not  be  encouraging 
to  turn  it  over  and  behold  how  tremendously  the  balance 
inclines  to  the  opposite  side.  Yet  to  open  the  eyes,  and  fairly 
to  face  the  problem,  is  the  beginning  of  its  solution.  And  with 
God,  the  principal  creditor,  as  the  friend  and  helper  of  man,  we 
need  not  fear.  With  his  aid  and  in  his  service,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  paying  our  utmost  obligation  to  self  and  to  society,  both 
in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed,  and  in  infiuence.  We  shall  have 
the  honor  and  satisfaction  of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steaL 
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Bbt.  T.  a  HENSON,  D.D.,  Pastor  Fizst  Baptist  Church,  Chloagsw 


THE  first  recorded  word  of  God  is,  '*Let  there  be  light" 
He  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  He 
^'dwelleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto." 
He  is  '*  the  Father  of  lights/'  and  '^  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL" 
Heaven  is  all  ablaze  with  the  light  of  his  comitenance.  The 
celestial  city  ''hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to 
shine  upon  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it."  And  that 
makes  heaven. 

"  In  his  presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy."  Removal  from 
that  presence  means  utter  darkness,  and  that  makes  hell. 

Earth  swings  midway  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  hence, 
though  not  involved  in  rayless  gloom,  it  is  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt;  and  men  grope  about  upon  it  very  much  as 
did  the  men  of  Sodom,  when  they  sought  Lot's  door  on  the  night 
of  doom. 

The  light  that  once  bathed  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  sin's  dark  shadow.  Some  little  things  that  lie  very 
near  we  may  be  able  to  discover,  but  the  great  things,  far-reach- 
ing as  eternity,  and  tremendous  as  the  judgment,  we  cannot  see 
at  all.  Upon  the  most  momentous  questions  that  ever  engaged 
a  human  soul  there  is  absolutely  no  light  shed  by  earthly 
philosophy.  What  am  I?  and  Whence  am  I?  and  Whither  am  I 
bound?  and  What  is  my  duty?  My  danger?  My  destiny?  These 
are  questions  before  which  all  the  oracles  of  earth  are  dumb. 
In  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  human  soul  a  faint  and  fiicker- 
i^K  light  is  shining,  and  we  call  it  conscience,  but  it  is  like  the 
smoking  lamp  in  a  miserable  Lapland  hut^  that  only  makes  the 
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d^ki'Kiiess  visible.  Some  moral  sense  is  left^  enough  to  make 
us  responsible  subjects  of  moral  government,  but  so  confused 
is  it  in  its  judgments,  and  so  weakened  in  its  motive  power, 
that  if  we  are  left  to  it  alone  we  shall  never  clearly  know 
the  truth  or  thoroughly  do  the  right.  In  the  absence  of  any 
higher  authority  man  is  bound  to  obey  his  conscience,  even 
though  he  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  cannot  trust  it.  And 
that  conscience  is  anything  but  infallible  is  only  too  palpably 
proved  by  the  contradictory  judgments  it  has  registered  in  dif- 
ferent lands  and  ages,  touching  almost  every  moral  question. 

One  is  bound  to  follow  his  conscience  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  yet  if  the  conscience  be  wrong  the  act  is  not 
made  right  because  it  was  performed  conscientiously.  Surely 
this  a  sad  dilemma  for  a  human  soul,  and  one  that  would 
seem  to  make  pathetic  appeal  for  the  intervention  of  a  God 
of  tender  mercy.  He  has  proved  himself  graciously  regard- 
ful of  all  the  lower  needs  of  our  lives.  Surely  he  will  not 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  highest.  Beautiful  and  benefi- 
cent provision  in  point  of  fact  he  has  made  to  guide  us  in 
our  perplexity,  and  to  rectify  the  registering  of  our  sin- 
perverted  consciences.  Conscience  is  like  the  pocket  watch  of 
the  engineer  who  runs  the  locomotive  of  a  railway  train.  He 
has  a  time-table  and  a  timekeeper,  and  by  these  he  must  be 
governed.  But  in  the  careless  handling  of  his  watch,  we  will 
suppose  he  has  let  it  fall.  When  he  puts  it  to  his  ear  he  finds 
it  ticking  still.  Possibly  it  has  been  damaged,  but  how  much 
he  cannot  tell,  and  he  still  must  be  guided  by  it  in  his  move- 
ments on  the  road.  And  yet  if  it  be  out  of  order  he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  disastrous  collision.  Now  to  guard  against 
such  perilous  possibility  the  railroad  company  has  hung  up  at 
the  stations  along  the  line,  chronometers  that  are  supposed  to 
keep  accurate  time,  and  with  these  he  must  compare  his  watch 
as  he  pauses  for  a  moment  for  the  purpose.  But  these  chro- 
nometers are  regulated  from  Washington,  and  the  time  at 
Washington  is  governed  by  the  stars,  for  nothing  below  the 
stars  can  be  relied  upon  to  run  exactly  right 
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Our  individual  conscience  is  like  that  engineer's  watoh.  It 
has  had  a  fateful  fall,  and  is  sadly  out  of  order,  and  if  we 
absolutely  rely  upon  it  we  are  sure  to  come  to  grief  and  shame. 
But  God  in  great  mercy  has  provided  an  infallible  standard  by 
which  to  rectify  our  private  judgments,  and  if  we  fail  to  make 
the  rectification,  then  the  failure  is  at  our  peril. 

That  standard  is  his  holy  Word— which  is  the  standard  for 
all  men  and  for  all  time,  for  the  nineteenth  century  no  less 
than  the  first,  for  the  world  has  not  outgrown  it  and  never  will 
outgrow  it  while  the  ages  roll. 

Talk  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia  "—it  is  only  a  "  will  o'  the  wisp" 
in  comparison  with  this.  No  code  of  ethics  that  the  world  ever 
saw  is  for  a  moment  comparable  to  this.  "  A  lamp  to  our  feet" 
is  this  indeed.  Not  such  a  "  search  light"  as  that  which  during 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  used  to  flash  fantastically 
across  the  heavens,  lighting  up  the  very  clouds,  or  in  its  lower 
range  illuminating  towers  and  spires.  What  we  practically 
need  is  not  a  thing  like  that,  but  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet." 

Our  pathway  lies  amid  bogs  and  pitfalls,  and  we  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  A  single  misstep  may 
land  us  in  ruin,  or  involve  us  in  a  maze  of  perplexities  and 
perils  from  which  wo  shall  be  extricated,  if  it  all,  only  with 
tears  and  blood.  God  has  given  us  a  book  "  to  which  we  do 
well  to  give  heed  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."  And 
there  is  not  a  single  dark  place  that  it  does  not  illumine — not 
a  single  question  that  it  does  not  answer— not  a  single  relation 
in  life,  w^tli  respect  to  which  it  is  not  an  all-sufficient  guide.  Man 
has  a  body,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  capable  of  exceed- 
ing enjoyment  and  exquisite  pain,  of  splendid  service  and  of 
deepest  degradation— full  of  appetites  that  clamor  for  gratifica- 
tion, and  w^hicli  if  allowed  to  have  full  swing  and  sweep  will 
make  the  immortal  soul  their  slave.  What  to  do  with  that 
body— how  to  gratify  it  and  yet  to  govern  it— this  is  a  question 
of  utmost  moment,  and  one  whose  perfect  answer  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  outside  the  Bible. 

"  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost?"  "Keep  thyself  pure."  "I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  uiito  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service."  A  man  upon  whose  heart  these  Scriptures 
are  engraven  will  be  likely  to  make  the  most  of  his  body  with- 
out allowing  it  ever  to  be  uppermost. 

Obligation  arises  from  relation,  and  very  various  are  the 
relations  that  we  sustain  to  one  another,  and  very  delicate,  and 
intricate,  and  perplexing  are  the  obligations  that  confront  us. 
Just  how  to  discharge  them  is  the  thing  that  it  mightily 
concerns-  us  to  know,  and  nowhere  shines  so  clearly  the  light  of 
truth  and  duty  as  in  the  pages  of  Sacred  Writ.  If  husbands 
and  wives  would  only  read,  and  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  the  vexed  question  of  woman's  rights, 
for  love  would  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Every  right  would 
be  accorded  without  the  necessity  of  political  conventions,  and 
the  divorce  mills  would  cease  to  grind  their  horrid  grist.  If 
parents  and  children  would  only  ponder  and  practice  the  wise 
and  tender  precepts  that  are  given  for  their  guidance  in  God's 
old  book,  there  would  be  fewer  wild  and  wayward  boys  and 
girls,  and  fewer  gray  hairs  brought  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for  this  is  right. 
Honor  thy  father  and  mother  (which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise),  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest 
live  long  on  the  earth. 

"And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath:  but 
nurture  them  in  the  chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
This  summarizes  the  whole  parental  and  filial  code,  and  obedi- 
ence to  this  law  would  make  every  home  a  little  heaven  below. 

Man  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  family,  but  belongs  to  that 
wider  sphere  which  we  call  society.  And  society  has  its  con- 
ventionalities, its  amusements,  its  interchanges  of  good  oflSces, 
its  fashions,  and  its  politics,  all  of  which  are  permeated  by 
perplexities  and  moral  obligations.  How  shall  these  perplex- 
ities be  wisely  settled  and  these  obligations  thoroughly  met? 
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No  man  who  has  any  common  sense^  or  moral  sense^  or  aelf- 
respect^  can  afford  to  resign  himself  to  the  currenl^  and  allow 
himself  to  he  dominated  by  what  is  denominated  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  as  often  as  otherwise  is  the  spirit  of  the  derlL 

''  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  minds  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God."  Not  the  edict  of 
fashion  or  the  mandate  of  a  party,  but  the  will  of  Gk>d,  this  is 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  life,  and  he  who  walks  by  it  shall  find 
that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace. 

And  man  is  meant  not  merely  for  the  pleasurable  enjoy- 
ments of  society,  but  for  the  sterner  battles  of  business.  And 
a  very  trying  experience  is  it  when  a  young  man  whose 
life  has  been  all  of  sunny  hours,  devoted  to  physical  enjoyment 
and  light  educational  employment,  wakes  to  the  realization  of 
the  hard  necessity  of  undertaking  the  struggle  for  his  own 
existence. 

Every  man  for  himself  seems  the  motto  of  the  world,  and 
the  novice  in  business,  no  matter  how  generous  his  natural 
impulses,  is  tempted  very  speedily  to  adopt  it  for  himself.  Eat 
and  be  eaten  is  the  law  of  the  animal  creation,  and  cheat  and 
be  cheated  would  appear  to  be  the  law  of  business.  Your  neigh- 
bors will  adulterate,  and  misrepresent,  and  undersell,  and 
overreach.  Will  you  allow  them  to  take  away  your  custom, 
break  up  your  business,  and  beggar  your  family,  or  do  as  they 
do?  Very  likely  the  latter,  unless  firmly  rooted  in  moral  prin- 
ciple and  securely  fortified  by  the  word  of  God. 

''Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?  By 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy  word.'* 

There  are  many  who  suspect,  if  they  do  not  openly  declare, 
that  a  man  cannot  do  business  upon  the  strict  ethical  princi- 
ples enumerated  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  very  beautiful, 
they  say,  in  theory  but  impracticable  in  business;  they  may  do 
for  the  pulpit,  but  not  for  the  market  place  and  the  commercial 
exchange.    It  is  thought  that  one  must  give  his  conscience  a 
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little  leeway  and  conform  to  the  conventionalities  of  trade,  or 
he  never  can  succeed. 

And,  yet,  we  maintain  that  the  Bible  was  not  made  simply 
for  old  times,  but  for  the  new  as  well,  and  that  no  better  busi- 
ness manual  has  ever  been  devised,  or  will  be  till  the  world 
shall  end.  Of  ''  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,"  and  who  so  delights  in  it  that  he  meditates  on  it  day  and 
night,  it  is  written  that  **  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

The  knave  may,  indeed,  have  a  certain  brief  appearance  of 
prosperity,  but  the  curse  clings  to  him  and  his  fortune,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  burn  into  his  very  flesh  like  the  poisoned 
shirt  of  Nessus. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  business  and  religion, 
and  cannot  be,  seeing  that  the  Lord  has  called  us  to  both.  And 
we  are  exhorted  to  be  **  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  And  among  the  very  foremost  business 
men  of  our  time,  and  of  all  time,  have  been  those  whose  Bibles 
were  as  indispensable  in  their  counting  houses,  as  daybook  and 
ledger. 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  That  is  the  most 
stable  business  house  in  which  God  is  a  silent  partner,  and  yet  is 
constantly  consulted.  Piety  and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand. 
Fools  think  to  take  short  cuts,  but  making  haste  to  be  rich  they 
fall  into  a  snare.  "  They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
doings,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  desires."  But  even  were  it 
otherwise,  even  were  poverty  the  appointed  portion  of  all  that 
strictly  follow  the  precepts  of  God's  holy  word,  it  would  be 
worth  one's  while  to  suffer  it,  for  there  are  some  things  of 
greater  value  than  what  the  world  calls  riches. 

**  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that 
getteth  understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou 
canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her."  What  we  are  here 
for  is  not  to  gather  a  heap  of  decaying  matter  with  a  muck 
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rake,  but  to  develop  manhood  of  the  noblest  type,  that  ahall 
worthily  wear  the  crown  of  glory  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  place  upon  the  brow  when  the  conflicts  of  life  are  happily 
over.  Well  may  we  join  with  the  Psalmist  in  saying,  ''  Blessed 
are  the  undefiled  in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 
In  every  earthly  relation  it  is,  indeed,  ''  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and 
a  light  to  our  path." 

And  this  last  clause  suggests  a  longer  look  and  a  wider  view 
than  that  which  concerns  the  little  details  of  one's  life  to-day. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  we  are  bound  to  stand  on  tiptoe, 
anxiously  peering  into  the  great  beyond.  Whither  am  I 
bound?  And  what  is  my  destiny?  And  wherewithal  shall  I 
appear  before  God?  These  are  questions  that  will  not  "  down," 
and  yet  they  are  such  as  no  oracles  of  this  world  can  answer. 

"  Search  the  Scriptures,"  was  the  voice  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
'^  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me."  The  world  is  full  of  teachers  saying,  Lo, 
here,  and,  lo,  there,  and  there  be  many  that  are  ready  to  follow 
them  even  to  their  own  undoing! 

Even  Christendom  is  divided  into  warring  sects,  that  mouth 
their  shibboleths,  and  confound  honest  inquirers  with  their  dis- 
cordant cries.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them." 

If  our  Saviour's  prayer  for  the  unity  of  his  people  is  ever  to 
be  realized,  as  surely  it  ultimately  will  be,  the  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  will  be  attained  not  by  cowardly  or 
conscienceless  compromise  of  truth,  but  by  the  surrender  of  the 
authority  of  all  earthly  standards,  and  the  absolute  submission 
of  the  minds  of  men  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  word  of 
God. 
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WRITERS  AND  THINKBRS. 


LoaU  John  Radolf  AgsMlx.  naturalist,  edu- 
cator, born  In  Motier  near  Lake  Neufchatel, 
Switzerland,  May  28,  1807,  died  in  Cam- 
bridf^tt,  Mass.,  December  14,  1873.  Father 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  Studied  medicine 
at  Zurich,  Ueidelbere,  Munich.  Perfecting 
himself  in  study  of  fossil  fishes,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Natural  History  at 
Neufchatel  in  1832,  and  spent  summers  in 
Alps  studying  glaciers.  Published  five 
volumes  of  "Researches  on  Fossil  Fishes" 
(300  plates),  1832-42  and  a  work  on  **  Gla- 
ciers,*' 1840,  "  Systeme  Glaciaire,"  1847.  In 
1840  he  came  on  a  scientific  excursion  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  then  determined  to 
live.  Appointed  professor  of  zoology  and 
geology  at  Harvard,  1848,  and  published 
that  year  *'  Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiol- 
ogy." 1806  conducted  expedition  to  Brazil, 
exploring  lower  Amazon  and  tributaries,  dis- 
covering over  1800  new  species  of  fishes, 
and  published  in  1KH8  '*  A  Journey  to 
Brazil,"  mainly  written  by  his  wife,  and 
that  year  became  non-resident  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  In  1871  went  with  the  Has- 
sler  expedition  under  Professor  Pierce  to 
South  America  and  Pacific  ocean,  and 
established  a  summer  school  of  science  in 
1873.  He  loved  knowledge  for  its  sake,  and 
attracted  students  by  his  intense  personality, 
originality,  and  earnestness  as  but  few  have 
ever  done.  A  thorough  believer  in  special 
divine  creations,  he  rejected  the  theory  of 
Darwinism  and  trave  notable  lectu  res  againHt 
that  theory.  No  other  man  of  his  day, 
unless  it  be  Hugh  Miller,  made  science  so 
popular  and  attractive  as  he,  or  was  so 
immense  a  scientific  force. 


Matthew  Arnold,  poet,  author,  bom  24th 
Dec,  1822,  in  I^leham,  near  Staines,  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  IJverpool,  England,  April 
16,  1888.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  later  the  head  master  of 
Rugby  School.  At  his  birth  the  father  was  a 
private  tutor  at  Laleham,  and  after  his 
removal  to  Rugby  and  when  Matthew  was 
twelve  vears  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Laleham  to 
the  private  school  of  Rev.  J.  Buckland 
(brotner  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Buckland). 
Tw«  jmn  later  te  ftadtod  l  WiiicliMt«r 


under  Dr.  Moberly  and  in  1837  entered  his 
father's  school  at  Rugby.  In  1840  he  won 
the  open  scholarship  at  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  that  institution  tlie 
following  year.  In  1842  he  won  the  Herfoni 
scholarship  prize,  and  in  1844  the  Newdisnte 
prize,  and  in  1845  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
College.  Two  years  later,  in  1847,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Whig  leader,  gave  him  the 
post  of  private  secretary,  and  in  1851  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Justice  Wightman 
and  resigning  the  secretaryship  accepted 
the  post  of  lay  inspectot*  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  a  position  he  held  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  visiting  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom  and  making  several  visits  to  the 
Continent  in  the  interest  of  his  school  work. 
He  also  held  the  chair  of  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  College  from  1857  to  1867.  In 
1885  he  visited  the  United  States,  giving  a 
course  of  public  lectures  in  the  leading 
cities,  one  of  which, lecture  on  Emerson,  pro- 
voked much  adverse  criticisms  from  Emer- 
son's friends.  Of  his  ten  volumes  of 
published  works,  two  are  poems,  two 
essays,  three  religious  criticisms,  and  three 
general  literature,  the  one  on  "  Literature 
and  Dogma  "(1872)  having  perhaps  the 
widest  circulation,  and  awaking  many 
replies. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  anthor,  born  in  Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  4th  December, 
17f«5,  died  in  (Chelsea)  London,  England, 
February  5.  1881.  His  father  was  a  small 
farmer  in  humble  circumstances.  Thomas 
was  a  precocious  reader  from  ehildhoo<l,aiid 
designed  by  his  parents  for  the  ministry, 
an4  educated  at  the  parish  school,  then  kt 
Annan  grammar  school,  and  when  fifteen 
entered  the  Edinburgh  University,  and.  being 
undecided  as  to  his  future  at  his  graduation, 
he  became  mathematical  tutor  at  Annan  in 
1814,  and  two  years  later  went  to  Kirkcaldy 
as  assistant  to  Edward  Irving,  then  condnct- 
ing  a  school  there.  But  Carlyle  did  not  like 
teaching,  and  having  contracted  the 
chronic  dvspepsia,  that  tinged  all  his 
after  work  in  life,  he  abandoned  teach- 
ing in  December,  1818,  and  having 
MTad   •oma   $400,  te    now   raolTad   to 
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tftndy  law  nther  than  divini^,  and  want  to 
Sdinbargh  UniTerdty  for  a  rorther  oooxse, 
aopporting  himself  by  writing  for  Dr. 
Brewster^i  encyclopedia,  and  at  length  gaTe 
np  the  law  for  literatore.  To  help  towardthit 
parpoee  he  became  tntor  to  the  two  sons  of 
Mr.  Bailer  at  a  salary  of  91,000  a  year,  and 
haTing  the  evenings  to  himself  he  translated 
Legendre's  Qeometry,  adding  to  it  his  oliap- 
ter  on  proportion,  and  being  one  of  the 
fioest  German  scholars  of  his  age  and  an 
omniveroas  reader,  he  at  this  time,  trans- 
lated also  Goethe's  '*  Wilheim  Meister,"  and 
wrote  his  **  Life  of  Schiller,"  publishing  the 
latter  in  installments  in  the  lAmdon 
Magazine,  In  Jane,  1824,  he  went  with 
the  Bailers  to  London,  and  in  the 
aotumn  left  their  employ  but  remained  in 
Eugiadd  until  January,  1825,  when  he 
returned  to  Scotland  and  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  periodicals. 
October  17,  1826,  he  married  Bfiss  Jane 
Baillie  Welch,  and  lived  in  Edinburgh  Ull 
the  next  May  when  poverty  drove  him  to 
reside  on  his  wife's  estate  at  Graigenpnt- 
toch,  a  lonely,  dreary  spot,  where  he  stayed 
for  six  years,  studying,  writing  for  Reviews, 

Sublishlng  translations  of  Jean  Paul,  Tieck, 
[usaus,  Hoffmann,  and  other  Germans  of 
note,  till  then  unknown  in  the  English 
world,  and  preparing  some  foryr  notable 
biographical  sketches  for  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia."  In  July,  1831,  he  had  com- 
pleted bis  **  Sartor  Resartus  "  (L  a.,  stitcher 
restitched)  and  went  to  London  to  find  a 
publisher,  but  after  manv  efforts  failed,  and 
in  1833  he  published  ft  in  fragments  in 
Fraser*8  Afagazine.  In  1834  (February) 
liaving  tben  saved  $1,000,  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  remove  to  London  (Chelsea), 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  1837 
appeared  his  "The  French  Revolution,  a 
History,"  the  first  of  his  works  to  which  he 
affixed  his  name,  and  he  had  by  it  become 
famous.  Of  the  thirty-three  volumes  com- 
posing his  complete  works,  the  greatest  is 
his  "  Oliver  Cromwell."  and  his  "  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  the  latter  published 
in  18H6,  and  the  result  of  fourteen  years  of 
research  and  prodigious  labor.  In  Novem- 
ber, 18()5,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Edinburgh 
University,  and  the  following:  March  gave 
tliere  his  celebrated  address  "On  the  Choice 
of  Books,"  and  then  in  April,  while  absent 
at  the  university,  his  wife  died  suddenly  in 
her  carriage  at  Chelsea,  and  stricken  with 
grief  and  remorse  he  prepared  those  "  Let- 
ters and  Memorials"  of  her  that  have 
immortalized  the  gifted  woman  who  for  so 
many  years  heroically  crushed  out  her  own 
heart  longings  in  order  that  her  husband 
might  gain  his  renown. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana,  journalist,  bom  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.  Aug.  8,  1819.  His  boy- 
hood waa  spent  in  Baifalo,  N.  Y.»  whera  ha 


worked  In  a  ifeon  vntil 


lAtln  and  prapared 

in  1899  enteredHarvafd  VtdmuHijfiA 
obliged  to  leave  at  end  of  two  jmam^  and  waa 
afterwards  given  hia  damai.  In  IMl  ha 
became  a  member  d  thatlaiMMia  UMuvfl 
socialistic  experiment  in  wUeh  80  ^ 


notable  persons  engaged, 
Farm,"lUizbary,  Ifaaa.  When  it  eoltaqped 
he  did  editorial  work  on  newapapara  in 
Boston  for  two  yeara»  aftarwara  Maing. 
in  1847,  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  fSk 
Trihune,  and  the  following  year  ipant  aiijht 
months  in  Europe,  and  on  rotnm  baeama 
one  of  the  profurietors  and  the  managing 
editor  of  the  TYilmne,  a  position  wbldi  ha 
held  for  fifteen  yeaia,when  diaamaing  wMi 
Horace  Greeley  as  to  the  oondnet  of  the 
civil  war,  and  that  editor's  oontae  eoooam- 
ing  it,  he  resigned  April  1, 18ai,*nnd  waa  at 
once  employed  by  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  in  special  work  for  that  dapart- 
ment  and  in  1863  made  assistant  aacrotafy 
of  War  Department,  spending  mndi  of  tns 
time  in  the  field  with  the  anniea.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  went  to  Chicago,  worUiv 
on  a  new  paper.  The  Repubneinif  till  its 
failure,  when  he  came  to  New  York  in  186T 
and  organised  a  stock  company  and  boo|dit 
the  then  moribund  ifunmaa  became  »i 
editor,  making  it  a  renowned  and  jprofitalda 
journal.  Mr.  Dana  and  George  Ripley  ware 
the  planners  and  originators  of  tha  Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  work- 
ing on  it  from  1866  to  its  completion  In 
1862,  and  together  with  General  Jamea  H. 
Wilson  published  the  "Life  of  General 
Grant"  in  18H8.  Another  noted  work 
of  his,  "  Household  Book  of  Poetry" 
(1887),  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

Janies  Dwight  Dana,  scientist,  educator, 
born  in  Utlca,  New  York,  12th  Feb.,  1813. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  means,  and  the  son 
was  given  the  advantages  of  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  at  seventeen  entered 
Yale  College  (attracted  thither  by  the  fame 
of  the  renowned  scientist.  Prof.  Benjamin 
Silliman)  and  graduated  with  much  honor 
in  1833,  and  after  his  graduation  was  ap- 
pointed an  instructor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  visited  various 
seaports  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key. On  his  return  from  this  voyage  he 
was  appointed  mineralogist  and  geologist 
to  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  to  be 
sent  to  the  South  Pacific,  but  as  the  expedi- 
tion did  not  sail  until  August,  1838,  be 
spent  the  time  from  1836  to  1838  as  assistant 
instructor  in  chemistry  with  Prof.  Silliman 
at  Yale  College.  In  1838  he  sailed  with  tha 
expedition  and  was  wrecked  on  a  sand  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.  During  his 
absence  of  three  years  and  ten  montlw,  he 
had  charge  in  addition  to  mineralogioal  and 
of  that  of  nOogy. 


had  charge  in  addition  1 
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especially  the  crastmcea  and  corals,  and  for 
thirteen  years  after  his  return  he  was 
employed  in  studying  the  materials  he  had 
cnllected  and  making  the  drawings  and 
I  reparing  the  reports  for  publication,  of 
>.  hich  the  government  issued  three  volumes 
viih  plates,  publishing  one  hundred  copies 
(•[  each  volume.  From  his  return  in  June, 
1842.  to  1844,  he  resided  in  Washington.  D. 
C,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  removed  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  in  that  year  he  married  Miss 
Henrietta  Frances,  third  daughter  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  Silliman.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
Silliman  professor  of  natural  history  and 
geology  at  Yale,  but  did  not  take  the  chair 
until  1855  ;  and  in  that  year  (1850)  he 
became  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (founded  by 
Prof.  Silliman  in  1819),  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  he  became  its  senior 
editor.  In  1854  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  1872  was  given  the 
Wollaston  medal  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  in  1877  the  Uopley  gold 
medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  toe  Institute  of 
France,  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Berlin, 
of  Vienna,  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  IJncei  of  Rome,  and  of 
many  scientific  and  learned  associations  in 
his  native  laud.  Besides  the  maay  hundred 
articles  he  has  written  for  scientific 
lournals  he  has  written  some  half  dozen 
books  of  science  of  very  wide  circulation 
that  not  only  have  given  him  much  fame 
but  which  have  become  accepted  as  stand- 
ards in  their  departments,  as,  for  instance, 
his  Manuals  of  Mineralogy  and  of  Geology. 


Charles  Robert  Darvrin,  naturalist,  author, 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  Febniary  12, 
180<).  died  at  Down.  England,  April  19, 1882. 
Was  fifth  of  six  children  born  to  his  father, 
who  was  a  physician  of  marked  individ- 
uality and  an  attendant  and  adherent  of  the 
Unitarian  Charch.  Charles's  mother  died 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  and  his  train- 
ing, fell  to  his  elder  sisters;  at  sixteen  he 
went  to  E<linburgh  University  to  study 
medicine.  This  was  distasteful  to  him  and 
after  two  years  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  was  a  poor  student 
standing  tenth  in  his  class ;  was  fond  of  nat- 
ural history.  Read  Humboldt's  "  Personal 
Narrative"  while  at  Cambridge,  which 
decided  him  to  be  a  naturalist.  In  1831  he 
went  as  Government  Naturalist  on  the  sur- 
veying brig  Beadle  to  South  America,  where 
he  remained  five  years  and  where  he  col- 
lected the  material  for  most  of  his  important 
works.  In  1839  he  married  Iiis  cousin,  Emma 
Edgewood.  He  was  extremely  methodical 
In  work,  economical  of  time,  imaginative 
and  specnlatiTe  of  Intellect;  ill  of  health 
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for  yean,  poor  in  memory  and  an 
omnivorous  reader.  He  was  six  feet  of 
stature,  thin  in  form,  ruddy  of  complexion, 
simple  and  charming  in  manner,  and  his 
numerous  works,  while  not  attractive  in 
style,  have  had  an  immense  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  ill  throughout  the  think- 
ing world.  He  is  popularly,  though  not 
correctly,  accounted  as  the  author  of  the 
"Evolution  Theory."  In  his  original 
edition  of  the  most  noted  of  his  works, 
"Origin  of  Species,"  published  in  1859,  and 
which  was  the  result  of  seventeen  years  of 
preparation  he  was  extremely  orthodox  in 
his  views,  but  these  statements  he  subse- 
quently omitted  in  later  editions.  The  most 
important  of  his  other  works  are  "Coral 
Reefs"  published  in  1842,  "Geological 
Observations  "  in  1844,  "  Fertilization  of 
Orchids"  in  1862,  "Variations  of  Plants 
and  Animals  under  Domestication  "  in  IStiH, 
"  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation 
to  Sex"  in  1871,  "Expressions  of  Emo- 
tions in  Man  and  Animals"  in  1872, 
" Insectivorous  Plants "  in  1875,  "Effects 
of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilizations  in  the 
Vegeuble  Kingdom"  in  1870,  "Different 
Forms  of  Flowers"  in  1877,  "Power  of 
Movements  in  Plants"  in  1880,  "Formation 
of  Vegetable  Mold  through  the  Aotion  of 
Worms  "  in  1881. 

Thomaa  Henry  Huxley,  author,  lecturer, 
born  in  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  May 
4,  1825.  His  father  being  a  teacher  in  a 
school  at  that  place,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  home,  save  two  and  one-half 
years  that  he  spent  at  Ealing  school.  In 
1842  he  entered  the  medical  school  of  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.  B.,  in  1845,  from  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, being  the  second  on  the  honor  list.  In 
1846  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy  and  was 
stationed  at  the  Haslar  Hospital,  and  then 
the  same  year  went  as  assistant  surgeon 
on  Captain  Stanlev's  surveying  expedithni 
to  the  South  Pacific,  making  a  four  yean* 
voyage,  and  gathering  much  of  the  material 
for  his  work  of  after  years.  On  his  return 
he  published  some  noted  papers,  and  in  1851 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Royal  Society ;  in 
1853  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  navy  and 
the  following  year  lie  succeeded  Prof. 
Edward  ForMs  as  the  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  Royal  Sichool  of  Mines.  He 
was  also  the  Hunterian  Professor  at  the 
Royal  (College  of  Surgeons,  18<>3-9,  and  the 
president  of  the  Geological  and  Ethnological 
Society,  18($9-70.  In  1870,  president  of  thn 
British  Association  of  Science,  and  member 
of  London  School  Board,  1872,  Lord  R<H;tor 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  since 
has  been  crowned  with  additional  honors  aa 
member  of  learned  bodies  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  His  poblic  lectures  on  "  Man's 
Place  in  Nature  "  and  "The  Physical  Basis 
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of  life,**  M  mill  M  hli  pabliihad  yolamet, 
hare  attnetad  marked  attention  to  him  as 
the  author  of  the  "  protoplasm  theory  "  of 
life's  beginninff.  Frof:  Huxley  was  the 
first  of  learned  men  to  extend  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  natural  selection  to  man. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  philosopher,  author,  bom 
in  London,  England,  May  20,  1806,  died  in 
ATlgnon,  France,  May  8,  1873.  His 
father,  James  Mill,  was  educated  for  the 
Scottish  ministry  and  was  licensed  to  preach, 
but  abandoned  the  ministry  and  becuue  not 
onlv  a  disbeliever  in  all  religions  but  an 
active  opponent  of  them.  He  supported  him- 
self after  his  change  of  views  by  literary 
work,  nntil,  In  1819,  he  was  given  a  position 
in  the  East  India  House.  Mr.  Mill,  Senior, 
having  adopted  the  views  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  took  his  son  in  hand  early,  and  set  him, 
when  but  three  years  old,  at  learning  Greek 
by  aid  of  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon,  and  so 
drilled  the  child  that,  before  he  was  eight 
years  of  age,  he  had  read  all  the  Greek 
authors  of  the  University  course,  being  re- 

?|uired  daily  to  report  and  analyze  to  his 
ather.  At  eight  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin,  Euclid  and  Algebra,  then  Greek, 
Roman  and  English  History,  aod  when 
twelve  he  took  up  the  study  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  political  economy ,and  metaphysics, 
being  thoroughly  drilled  by  his  father  in  the 
systems  of  «leremy  Bentham,  Adam  Smith, 
and  Ricardo.  For  fourteen  years  the  father 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  him  having 
any  religious  ideas  whatever,  teaching  him 
that  men  could  know  nothing  of  their  orif^in, 
or  of  that  of  the  world,  or  of  a  God,  so  that 
when  fourteen  he  was  a  shy,  timid  lad,  shut 
out  from  associates  of  his  age  and  ignorant 
of  almost  all  practical  matters  and  common 
subjects,  but  very  learned  on  uncommon  and 
practically  useless  ones.  When  fourteen  he 
went  with  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  (brother  of 
Jeremy  B.)  to  France,  where  he  studied 
French  philosophy  and  politics  and  began  to 
write  for  newspapers  and  reviews.  When 
seventeen  he  became  clerk  in  the  Examiner's 
office  (in  East  India  House,  where  his  father 
was  assistant  examiner),  where  he  remained 
for  thirty-two  years,  becoming  an  assistant 
when  twentv-two  years  of  age  ana  examiner 
in  1856,  and  when  the  office  was  abolished 
ho  retired,  October,  1858,  on  an  allowance 
from  government.  The  office  afforded  him 
much  leisure,  so  that  he  continued  his  lit- 
erary work,  editing,  when  twenty-one,  Ben- 
tham's  *'  Rationale  of  JodiciRl  Evidence," 
and  when  twenty-nine  was  joint  editor  of 
the  Westmi'Mter  Review,  When  thirty- 
seven  he  published  (1843)  his  "System  of 
Logic,*' and  five  years  later  his '*' Political 
Economy,"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his 
works.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  served  for  three 
years  with  great  distinction.    He  was  a  man 
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in  spirit,  and  of  a  pore  Ufe»  alhalt  a  wor- 
shiper, as  he  tells  ns,  of  Mrs.  TajUn,  wboss 
he  constantly  visited  for  nineteen  yeiin  dar- 
ing her  huslMuid's  life,  and  wboin  hemmrried 
in  1851  (Mr.  Taylor  dying  in  IMIi),  and  wben 
she  died  in  1869  at  Avignon  be  bnilt  a  resi- 
dence near  her  grave,  where  heeontiniied  tc 
reside  till  his  death,  saying  of  her  in  his 
Autobiography,  published  the  year  of  his 
death,  **  My  objects  in  life  are  solely  those 
which  were  hers,  my  pnrsoits  and  ooeapa- 
tions  those  in  which  she  shared  or  sympa- 
thized, and  which  sreindissolnblyaseoelated 
with  her.  Her  memory  is  to  me  a  lellgkHi, 
and  her  approbation  the  sundard  by  woSeh. 
summing  up  as  it  dofs  all  worthinees,  I  en- 
deavor to  regulate  my  life." 

Sir  Tsaae  Newton,  philosopher,  bom  la 
Woohithorpe,  Lincolnshire^  Eofljand,  SScb 
December,  1642,  died  in  (Kensington)  Lon- 
don, March  20,  1727.  Was  bom  after  his 
father's  death  (aswastlie  illnstrlona  Kepler) 
and  prematurely  in  the  year  that  Galilee 
died  as  a  prisoner  at  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  ^*for  thinking  in  astronomy," 
said  John  Milton,  "otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers 
thought.*'  When  Newton  was  three  years 
of  age  his  mother  again  married  and  gave 
him  in  charge  to  her  mother,  ana  be 
attended  the  schools  at  Skillington  and  at 
Stoke  till  his  twellth  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Grantham: 
being  bullied  by  an  older  boy  he  resolvea 
to  surpass  him  in  study  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  school.  While  at  school  he 
cared  more  for  making  various  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances  than  for  the  sports 
of  his  school  fellows.  One  of  the  sun  dials 
he  then  cut  in  stone  is  preserved  by  the 
Royal  Society.  When  fourteen,  his  mother, 
again  a  widow,  took  him  to  help  in  carrying 
on  the  farm  in  his  native  place,  but  he 
neglected  work  for  study  and  his  mother 
sent  him  back  to  Grantham,  where  be  fitted 
to  enter  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1661,  and  was  elected  scholar  in  16H4,  and 
the  following  year  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
During  his  university  course  he  invented 
his  binomial  theorem  and  fluxions,  and  began 
his  improvements  on  the  Huygens  tele- 
scopes shortly  after  his  graduation.  The 
plague  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  naUve 

Slace  in  16()5,  where  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as 
e  sat  in  the  garden,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  investigation  that  at  length  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
1680-4  and  which  has  made  his  name 
immortal.  When  the  plague  ceased  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  graduated  M.A. 
in  July,  1668,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  same 
year,  made  the  first  reflecting  telescope  ever 
directed  to  the  heavens  (Gregory  never  com- 
pleted  the  instrament  he  invented).    New 
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ton's  telescope  was  sfac  Inches  in  length  and 
magnified  forty  timee  and  enabled  him  to 
see  Jupiter's  satellites  and  phases  of  Venus. 
In  1671  he  made  another  that  is  now  care- 
fnllv  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  London,  and  January  11,  of  that 
year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  in  168G  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Halley  and  at  Halley's  expense,  he  published 
his  great  discoveries  in  gravitation  in  his 

freat  work  the  "  Principia,"  that  has  come 
own  through  two  hundred  years,  adding 
ever  new  luster  to  his  name.  He  was  elected 
to  represent  the  university  in  Parliament  in 
1689  and  1701.  In  1696  he  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  mint,  and  promoted  master  of 
the  miut  in  1699  at  a  salary  of  $7,000  a  year, 
holding  the  office  till  the  end  of  his  life; 
and  for  twenty-five  years  he  was  annually 
elected  (1703-27)  president  of  the  Roval 
Society.  In  16(K)  he  was  also  made  member 
of  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  and  in  1705 
was  made  Knigbt  by  Queen  Anne.  He 
wrote  and  published  notable  papers,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  republished 
by  Bishop  Horsley  in  five  volumes  (London, 
1779-85)  and  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
( 1855-75) .  >  He  was  of  medium  stature,  never 
married,  never  wore  spectacles,  and  is  said 
never  to  have  lost  but  one  tooth  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment to  him  was  erected  in  1731  and  his 
dwelling  house  is  said  to  be  yet  kept  in 
St.  Martin's  street,  London,  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage. 

John  Ruftkln,  author,  bom  in  I>ondon,  Eng- 
land. February  8,  1819.  His  father, 
John  James  Ruskin,  began  life  as  a  poor 
clerk,  and  became  a  wine  merchant,  and 
owner  of  extensive  vineyards  in  Spain,  and 
by  his  industry  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
which  the  son,  an  only  living  child,  inherited. 
Botli  his  parents  were  Scotch,  and  he  was 
designed  by  tliem  for  the  ministry,  and  care- 
fully educated  at  home  by  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  good  attainments,  and  then  by  a 
private  tutor  in  bis  home  (Dr.  Andrews), 
who  taught  him  I^tin,  (ireek,  mathematics, 
etc.,  to  fit  him  for  college,  and  he  was  then 
entered  as  a  student  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  when  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  college  course  at  the 
private  school  of  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  and 
graduated  from  Oxfi)rd  College  in  1842, 
distinguishing  himself  while  there  in  the 
year  1839.  by  gaining  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  English  poetry,  he  having  written  poetry 
from  his  childhood.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation,  Mr.  Ruskin  devote<l  himself  to 
the  studv  of  art  and  to  water-color  painting, 
and  made  many  visits  to  various  parts  of 
continental  Europe,  and  also  spent  much 
time  in  Ita]y,e8pecially  in  Venice,with  a  view 


of  reforming  landscape  painting  and  domeat 
tic  architecture,  and  he  published  notable 
works  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings, 
which  awakened  much  criticisim.  In  1^ 
he  was  elected  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge 
and  given  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  in  1869 
elected  professor  of  fine  arts  in  University 
of  Oxford.  He  has  given  many  courses  of 
lectures  to  artisans  and  others,  and,  beside 
publishing  numerous  volumes  of  illustrated 
works  of  more  or  less  merit,  has  engaged 
in  and  established  various  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  difi'erent  classes  of  society  in  his 
native  land,  and  especially  seeking  to  ele- 
vate his  fellow  men. 

Herbert  Spencer,  philosopher,  born  in  Derby, 
England,  27th  April,  1820.  His  father,  W.  O. 
Spencer,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
school  in  Derbv,  and  Herbert,  the  only  sur- 
viving child,  being  in  delicate  health,  did 
not  learn  to  read  till  seven  years  of  age. 
and  when  sent  to  school  was  a  rather  dull 

'  scholar.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of 
rearing  butterflies  and  insects  and  watching 
their  several  transformations  and  making 
drawings  of  them,  and  experimenting. 
When  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  an  uncle.  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  rector  of  Hiuton,  who 
taught  him  for  three  years  to  prepare  him 
for  college,  but  he  refused  to  takei  a  college 
course.  The  uncle  was  of  liberal  tendencies, 
which  in  after  years  were  manifested  in  his 
pulpit.  The  youth  was  a  good  mathemati- 
cian and  when  sixteen  devised  a  new  theorem 
in  Descriptive  Geometry,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Civil  Engineers*  and  Archi- 
tects* Journal,  At  seventeen,  he  was 
indentured  for  a  few  years  to  Sir  Charles 
Fox,  civil  engineer,  and  worked  on  London 
and  Birmingham  Railroad.  In  1841  he 
returned  home  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  mineralogy  and 
gave  attention  to  experiments  and  inven- 
tions of  many  kinds  from  watch  springs  to 
electrotyping,  and  in  1843  went  to  London 
to  engage  in  literary  work,  but  not  succeed- 
ing, returned  again  to  engineering  and  fol- 
lowed that  for  some  five  years.  Then  from 
1848  to  1853,  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
for  the  JCconomist  ana  other  journals 
and  published  his  first  volume  of  **  Social 
Statics,"  that  he  afterward  withdrew 
and  suppressed.  In  1854  he  put  forth 
the  views  on  evolution,  afterward  so 
extensively  developed  in  his  several  works. 
In  1855  he  published  his  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  and  in  1860  published  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  universal  system  of  evolution, 
in  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
morality,  and  began  the  preparation  of 
his  works  which  he  published  from  time 
to  time  but  which  met  with  limited  sale,  so 
that  when  in  1881,  his  part  eight  of  the  series 
was  issued,  he  stated  that,  as  he  had  then 
sunk  some  918,000  in  the  venture,  they  conld 
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hold  treasures  in  the  homes  of  oar  coantry. 
Of  the  man.  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that 
he  was  a  chivalroos  gentleman,  a  sympa- 
thetic friend,  and  a  broad-minded  Christian ; 
truly,  his  was  a  successful  life. 

BAlph  Waldo  Einer»on,  author,  lecturer, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass,  May  25,  1803,  died 
in  Concord.  Mass.,  April  27,  1882.  HU 
father  (William)  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Boston,  when  Ralph  (the 
second  of  his  five  sons)  was  bom.  He 
entered  the  grammar  school  at  eight  (when  his 
father  died), four  years  later  the  Latin  school, 
and  at  fourteen  Harvard  C'Ollege,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  182l,having  earned  his  way 
through  by  teaching  during  vacations.  After 
graduation  he  continued  to  teach  for  some 
live  years  and  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
William  Ellery  Channiug.  and  spent  one 
year  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and 
in  182H  was  "approbated  to  preach."  by 
the  Middlesex  association  of  his  church,  and 
March  ll,182il,ordained  as  colleague  to  Henrv 
Ware,  Jr.,  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
of  Boston,  and  that  year  married  Miss 
Ellen  Louise  Tucker.  Mr.  Ware  resigned 
in  1831  and  in  February  of  the  following 
year  Mr.  Emerson's  wife  died,  when  he 
resigned  and  went  to  Europe,  returning  in 
the  fall  of  1833.  While  in  Europe  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Carlyle,  with  the  latter  of  whom  ho 
maintained  correspondence  for  thirty-six 
years  (edite<l  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  1883). 
After  his  return  to  United  States,  Mr. 
Emerson  preached  for  a  time  at  New  Bed- 
ford, but  declined  a  call,  and  took  up  his 
al>ode  at  Concord,  Mass., where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  preaching  for  a  while  at  Con- 
conl,  then  at  Lexington,  but  refusing  a  call, 
saying,  **  My  pulpit  is  the  lyceum  plat- 
form." And  so  for  a  generation  he  wrote 
poetry  ;  prepared  and  <Ielivered  notable 
lectures  on  many  men  and  things  to  more 
or  less  apprvciativo  audiences;  made  two 
le<;turing  tours  to  England  receiving  hom- 
age denied  him  at  home ;  wrote  and  pub- 
lished books  that  waite<I  longer  than  those 
of  Hawthorne  to  find  appreciative  readers; 
was  called  a  mystic  pantheist,  atheist;  and 
now  termed  prophet  and  seer  by  the  children 
of  those  who  were  wont  to  denounce  him; 
and  is  in  some  circles  in  danger  of  being  as 
much  overestimated  as  he  was  formerly 
underestiniate<i  both  for  the  originality  and 
for  the  profundity  of  his  thought ;  while  he 
liveil  in  his  thought  and  purpose  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  while  he  searched  after  the 
divine  in  man,  he  did  not  neglect  altogther 
the  oppressed,  but  took  a  part  in  the 
agitation  against  slavery,  alneit  nature 
had  not  run  him  in  the  mold  out  of  which 
■he  brings  forth  her  reformers.  He  was  an 
Idealiit,  droaming  oft  impracticable  dreams, 


rather  than  the  profound  explorer  of  new 
ways,  and  of  higher,  holier  thoughts  for 
men ;  a  scholar  limited  by  a  creed  which 
while  it  touches  man  closely  holds  hU 
Creator  at  too  profound  an  angle  of  dis- 
tance to  be  either  known  or  appreciated, 
and  so  he  missed  that  greatest  sum  of  all 
knowledge  and  hope — Jesus  Christ. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (changed  by  him 
from  Hathorne,  the  original  name),  author, 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  4, 1801,  died  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  May  18, 1864.  His  father, 
Nathaniel,  was  captain  of  a  trading  vessel 
and  died  at  Surinaui,  when  the  son  was  eight 
years  old,  leaving  beside  him  two  daughters. 
The  mother  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  husband's  death,  but  thereafter 
wholly  secluded  herself.  The  father  was  of 
a  melancholy,  taciturn  spirit,  which  inheri- 
tance came  duly  to  the  son.  When  seven  he 
became  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  the  lexicog- 
rapher. Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  and 
became  fond  of  the  English  classics,  but  did 
not  relisli  school  life.  A  year  or  two  later 
his  mother  removed  to  Raymond,  Maine, 
then  a  wild  country,  mainly  forest,  where 
his  inherited  tendency  to  solitude  grew  and 
expanded,  and  then  at  fifteen  he  returned  to 
Salem  and  privately  fitted  for  Bowdoin 
College,  entering  there  in  1821,  and  wrote 
poor  verses,  read  some  novels,  mainly 
Scott's,  and  "nursed  his  fancies."  At  his 
graduation  in  1825,  he  returned  to  Salem  to 
his  mother's  house,  where  for  nine  or  more 
years  he  was  a  veritable  hermit,  seldom  see- 
ing any  but  the  members  of  the  family  and 
going  out  of  doors  at  night  for  long,  lonely 
walks,  scribbling  sketches  by  day  only  to 
burn  them  at  night.  In  1831  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Goodrich  published  some  of  his  sketches, 
which  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Sophia  Peabody,  whom  he  married  in  1842. 
In  1837  he  published  the  first  of  "Twice-told 
Tsles  "  selling  some  700  copies  only.  Two 
years  later  George  Bancroft  appointed  him 
"weigher  and  ganger  "in  Boston  Custom 
House,  which  he  held  for  two  years  and  on 
change  of  administration  was  oustcKi.  Then 
in  1841  he  published  part  of  "  Grandfather's 
Chair  "  and  joined  the  noted  Brook  Farm 
Colony  (1840--7)  and  invested  his  S1,()00  of 
savings  in  it,  thinking  it  was  "  an  Arcady," 
but  found  himself  he  said,"  up  to  the  chin  in 
a  barn-yard."  In  July.  1842,  he  married 
and  went  to  live  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where 
he  reside<l  for  four  years  supporting  himself 
in  part  by  writing  tales  for  the  Democratic 
Review t  and  on  its  failure  and  the  loss  of 
his  $1,000  at  Brook  Farm  he  removed  to 
Salem  and  became  surveyor  of  that  port  in 
1846,  where  ho  remained  three  years  and 
wrote  "Scarlet  letter,"  publishing  it  in 
1850.  selling  5,000  in  the  first  fortnight  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  had  an  immense 
run  in  thia  oountry  and  England  and  madt 
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him  farnoos.  In  summer  of  that  year  he 
removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  wrote 
"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  '*  which 
outsold  "  Scarlet  Letter/'  and  the  follow- 
ing year  wrote  •*  The  Wonder-Book  "  and 
*'  Snow  Ima^e,"  aad  then  in  that  year  he 
removed  to  West  Newton  and  wrote  "The 
Blithedale  Romance,"  founded  on  life  and 
incidents  at  the  Brook  Farm.  This  work 
also  met  with  enthusiastic  reception.  In 
1H52  he  bought  a  residence  iu  Conconl. 
Mass.,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  to  Liverpool,  England, 
and,  after  the  term  expired,  he  travele<l  on 
the  continent  and  wrote  of  his  travels  and 
*' The  Marble  Faun,'*  that  had  also  a  very 
great  sale.  He  returned  to  the  Unite<l 
States  in  1860  and  publi8he<l  sundry  other 
worlcs,  the  last,  **  Dr.  Grlmshawe's  Secret," 
an  incomi>lete  story,  being  published  by  his 
Hun,  Julian,  in  1H82.  He  died  while  on  a 
journey  to  the  White  Mountains  with  his 
close  friend,  ex-President  Pierce. 

Oliver  ITendell  Holmed,  author,  physician, 
born  iu  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29.  IH09, 
his  father,  Abiel,  being  the  pa.stor  of  the 
First  Congregaticmal  Church  at  that  place. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  at  a  school  in  Cambridgeport,  and 
fitted  for  college  at  Fhilliiw  Academy,  An- 
dover,  an<l  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1821). 
While  at  Harvard  he  contributed  numerous 
poems  to  the  college  paper,  and  gave  that  at 
the  commencement  exercises  at  his  gradua- 
tion. His  lyric  "Old  Ironsides,"  published 
in  Boston  Adrertiserf  1830,  gave  him  a  name 
with  the  ])ubli(*  .'is  |M)et,  that  his  subseoneiit 
productions  "Evening,  by  a  Tailor,' 'and 
"The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,"  much  in- 
creased. He  spent  a  year  at  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  and  then  dt^'ideil  to  be  a  physi- 
cian, and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  James 
flackson,  and  in  IH'Xi,  went  to  Europe  for 
Htudj',  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  returned  in  18,'i5, 
and  the  following  year  took  his  degree  of 
M.I).,  and  that  year  published  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems,  containing,  among  others, 
"  The  Last  Leaf,"  Abraham  Lincoln's  favor- 
ite. In  1831)  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anat- 
(miv  and  physiology  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  the  next  year  he  married  Amelia  I^ee, 
daughter  of  Judg<'  Charles  Jackson  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  ('ourt,  an<l  shortly  after 
resigned  his  professorship  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Boston.  In  1847  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology at  Harvard,  succeeding  l)r.  John  C. 
Warren  in  that  ('hair,  and  went  before  the 
public  on  the  lecture  platform,  being  in  nmch 
re<iuest.  When  the  Atlantic  hfonthly  was 
established,  in  18A7,  he  be^an  to  publish  his 
famous  serial,  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast TaJ)le."  followed  by  "  The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  later  by  "The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  the  series 


containing  many  of  his  bett  po«tleil  pradse- 
tione.  In  1882  he  resigned  the  profenonhip 
at  Harvard,  and  devoted  himself  to  litent- 
ture.  In  his  poems  he  has  run  the  gamut 
from  serious  to  gay,  and  has  written  famooa 
songs  in  both  moods,  the  mirth,  howeTer, 
far  exceeding  the  more  serioos  of  his  moods. 
He  has  also  published  learned  medical  dis- 
sertations, three  of  which  took  the  Boylston 
prizes  for  excellency,  and  are  known,  read, 
and  admired  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  vast  multitudes,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  countrymen.  His  son,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  is  a  famous  jurist  and  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lOassachasetta. 

WaHhlnffton  Irving,  author,  bom  in  New 
York  city  April  ».  1783,  died  in  Irrington, 
N.  Y.,  November  28, 1809.  Was  youngest  of 
the  eleven  children  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
Scotchman  and  a  sailor,  but  settled  in  New 
York  as  merchant  trader,  and  Washington 
got  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
mainly  in  the  English  branches,  with  a 
smattering  of  I^tin,  and  at  about  sixteen  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Hoffman  and 
studied  law.  He  was  a  voracious  reader  of 
such  works  of  fiction  as  he  could  find,  and 
in  youth  wrote  articles  for  a  daily  paper 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Jonathan  Old  Style. 
When  he  was  twcnty-one,  his  health  being 
frail  and  tlireatened  by  consumption,  an 
elder  brother,  William,  then  in  business, 
defrayed  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  near  two  years,  and  on 
his  return  took  up  the  lawaf^in;  and  also 
e.s9ayed,  with  a  brother  and  friend,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  periodical  of  the  lA>ndon 
Spcctntor  stamp  and  called  the  !Salma- 
(/Hfuli,  which  8(K»n  died.  He  now  turned 
to  writing  a  more  pretentious  work,  "  The 
History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker," but  while  engagwl  on  it  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Hoffman,  daughter  of  Judge  Hoffman, 
his  friend  and  legal  instructor,  a  young  lady 
whom  lie  devotedly  loved,  died,  and  he 
never  loved  again,  and  now  sought  relief 
from  sorrow  in  literature,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished his  History,  which  had  at  once  a  large 
sale  and  brou^;ht  him  $3,000  (a  large  sum 
for  the  time).  He  then  took  a  part  interest 
with  two  of  his  brothers  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  iti  is  15  again  went  to  Ruroiie  on  a 
visit  to  relatives  and  on  business  of  the  firm, 
remaining  in  Kngland  until  the  firm  faile<l 
in  IHIK,  and  then  betook  himself  to  writing 
ins  "Sketch  hook,"  published  in  18*^,  and 
"Hracebridge  Hall"  (1822),  "Tales  of  a 
Traveller"  (1H*_'4).  for  which  works  he  re- 
ceiveci  some  ?ir».(K)0.  During  part  of  these 
years  he  was  in  Paris  and  then  at  Madrid 
as  attache  to  the  American  I^egation,  and  at 
the  latter  place  began  his  "Life  of  Colum- 
bus," published  in  London  and  New  York 
(1828),  and  whi<h  netted  him  $18,000.  His 
*' Conquest  of  Granada"  appeared  in  1S29 
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and  '*  Tales  of  the  Alhambra  "  in  1832.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Lega- 
tion at  Loudon,  and  resided  in  England  lor 
three  years,  receiving  there  in  1831  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Oxford  University.  In 
1832  he  returned  (after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen years)  to  New  York  and  bought 
"Sunnyside,"  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He 
went  west  with  John  Jacob  Astor  and  wrote 
liis  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies/'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1835,  and  his  *'  Astoria,"  published 
the  next  year.  In  lh42  President  Tyler  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  Madrid.  In  184G  he 
returned  to  America,  and  1848-^  brought 
out  a  new  and  very  successful  edition  of  bis 
works  in  fifteen  volumes,  and  adr^ed  two 
more,  "The  Life  of  Mahomet"  and  "Life 
of  Goldsmith,"  and  when  sixty-nine  he 
began  on  a  **  Life  of  Washington,"  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  completed  the  fifth 
and  last  volume.  Over  tMXKUOO  volumes  of 
his  works  were  sold  during  his  lifetime,  and 
he  died  rich  and  greatly  beluved  for  his  no- 
bility of  charaicter,  as  well  as  for  his  genius. 
A  new  edition  of  his  works,  in  twenty-seven 
12mo  volumes,  was  issued  1884-6,  and  it 
is  said  that  over  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
of  his  various  productions  have  been  sdid 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  successful 
writers  of  the  century. 

Henry  M'adAworth  Ixingfellow,  poet,  born 
in  Portland,  Me.,  February  27,.  1807,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  M»rcli  24,  lMi2.  Father 
a  lawyer,  member  of  legislature,  and  man  of 
means.  His  mother  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Wadsworth,  and  Henr^T  was  the  second  of 
tbeir  eight  children.  \Vas  studious  when  a 
chiM  and  fond  of  reading ;  at  twelve  read 
Washington  Irving's  *'  Sketch  Book,"  which 
made  a  fleepi repression  on  him.  Attliirteen 
he  sent  his  first  poem  to  thf»  poet's  corner 
of  tbe  Portland  Gazette,  At  fourteen 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  the  requisites  for 
admission  at  that  time  being  verveasy,  viz., 
ability  to  read  a  little  Now  Testament 
Greek,  and  put  in  lame  English  a  ff^w  lines  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
tbe  "  Walsh  Arithmetic"  and  "  Morse's 
Geography."  But  he  had  some  notable 
classmates,  such  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
George  B.  Cheever,  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
Franklin  Pierce,  John  P.  Hale.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  John  S.  C.  Ablmtt,  S.  S.  Prentice,  iHid 
others  who  made  their  mark.  I^ngfellow 
graduated  fourth  in  his  class  of  forty-two 
During  his  college  course  be  wrote  some 
fourteen  of  his  poems  and  published  them  in 
the  Literary  Gazette*  of  Boston,  none  of 
them  being  especially  brilliant;  but  he 
aimed  at  eminence  in  literature,  for  writ- 
ing to  his  father  while  yet  at  college  he  said, 
"  Whatever  I  studv,  I  ouf^ht  to  lie  engaged 
in  with  all  my  soul,  for  I  will  be  eminent  in 
■omething,"  and  in  his  Jonior  year, "  I  most 


eagerly  aspire  after  fatnre  eminence  in 
literature;  my  whole  soul  bums  most 
ardently  for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought 
centers  in  it.  Nature  Ims  given  me  a  very 
strong  predilection  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
I  am  almost  confident  in  believing  that  if 
I  ever  rise  in  the  world  it  must  be  by  the 
exercise  of  my  talent  in  the  wide  field  of 
literature."  After  his  graduation  he  tu- 
tored for  a  short  time  at  the  college,  then 
entered  bis  father's  law  office  to  study  law, 
but  the  college  offering  him  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  on  condition  that  he  first 
spend  three  years  in  study  in  Europe,  in  the 
spring  of  182()  he  went  to  France  for  part  of 
a  year,  then  eight  months  in  Spain,  where 
he  first  met  Washington  Irving,  then  a  year 
in  Italy,  and  after  some  months  in  Germany 
he  returned  and  September  29  he  began  his 
new  duties  as  junior  professor.  Two  years 
later  he  married  Miss  Mary  S.  Potter  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  lived  contentedly  on  his 
salary  of  $  1 ,000  a  year.  When  twenty-eight 
be  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  at  Harvard  College  and  again 
went  to  Europe  for  study  of  Scandiifevian 
languages  and  at  Rotterdam  his  wife  died, 
and  he  sought  to  drown  his  grief  in 
redoubled  application  to  study.  On  his 
return  he  entered  upon  the  professorship, 
and  in  1838  published  his  "Footsteps  of 
Angels  "  and  *^  The  Psalm  of  Life  "  and  the 
next  year  "  Hyperion  "  and  "  Voices  of  the 
Night."  In  1843  he  married  Miss  Appleton, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  of  Bos- 
ton and  bought  the  old  *'Craigie  house" 
(once  Washington's  headquarters)  where 
he  lived  till  his  death.  The  most  noted  of 
his  many  poems  are  "  Evangeline  "  (1847), 
his  liest;  "Hiawatha"  (1855),  "Courtship 
of  Miles  StandiAh  "  (1858),  and  "  Poems  on 
Slavery."  In  July,  1861,  his  wife  while 
playing  with  her  children  caught  her  light 
summer  dress  on  fire  and  was  fatally  burned, 
and  this  and  the  trying  scenes  of  the  civil 
war  kept  his  harp  silent  for  six  years,  and 
then  he  sang  again  in  minor  lays  in  volumes 
that  appeared  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  more, 
and  translated  into  felicitous  lines  the 
"  Divine  Comedy  "  of  Dante. 

fames  Kuaitell  I^well,  poet  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February 
22, 1819,  son  of  Charles  I^well,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  gifted 
and  intelligent  woman.  First  tuition  wa*« 
received  at  a  private  school,  and,  enterir.K 
Harvard  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  gradu- 
ated when  not  yet  twenty.  Was  not  an  in- 
dustrious student.  The  first  known  publi- 
cation, under  his  name,  was  the  class  poen* 
£>itered  Harvard  I^w  School ;  was  gra<h. 
ated  and  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later, 
at  twenty-one  ;  but  after  one  year,  in  which 
he  had  very  little  practice,  the  law  was  defi- 
nitely and  finally  abandoned  for  literature. 
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In  IMl  appeared  Lowell's  fizgt  Tolome  of 
potniB,  "A  Year's  Life."  In  1846-48,  the 
** Bifflow  Papers"  appeared, yigoroos  satire 
and  uiTentiTe  genius  making  tnem  accepta- 
ble, while  moral  force  and  unmistakable 
profAecy  gave  them  strong  inflaence  upon 
the  times.  1851-52  he  spent  largely  in  Europe, 
and,  as  the  fruit  of  this  sojourn,  appearea  a 
series  of  essays  on  Italian  art  and  literature. 
In  1856,  accepted  the  professorsbipof  modem 
languages  and  literature  in  Harvard,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. Held  this  position  for  twenty  years ; 
and  from  1859  to  1862  was  editor  of  Atlantic 
3fontMy,  also  from  1863  to  1872,  joint  editor 
with  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  the  Jforih 
American  Beview,  and,  during  his  connection 
with  these  magazines,  the  second  series  of 
the  "Biglow  Papers^'  was  published.  In 
1875  was  sent  minister  to  Spam,  and  in  1880, 
transferred  to  the  same  position  in  London, 
which  he  held  until  1885.  From  1887  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  August  12,  1891, 
Mr.  Lowell's  health  was  poor ;  and  Elmwood 
became  a  permanent  residence.  As  a  critic, 
probably  no  American  could  compare  with 
him,  unless,  possibly,  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  his  work  in 

f^rose  and  poetry  is  moral  nobility.  Many 
ines  written  by  him  have  passed  into  the 
people's  speech,  and  will  last  as  long  as  our 
language. 

Eterard  Taylor  was  bom  in  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  January  11, 1825,  of  Quaker  parentage. 
During  early  boyhood  he  worked  on  the 
farm  at  home  and  at  twelve  years  began  to 
write  short  novels,  poems,  and  liistorical 
essavs.  When  barely  sixteen  years  of  age  be 
published  his  first  poem  in  the  Philadelphia 
/Saturday  Evening  Post  (1841).  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  studied  Latin,  French,  and 
Spanish.  At  seventeen  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer,  but,  disliking  the  trade,  bought 
his  time,  arranged  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  Post  and  the  United  States  Gazette 
for  a  series  of  letters  from  foreign  lands, 
each  paper  paying 350in  advance;  Oraham*8 
Magazine  purchased  poems  from  him,  and 
this  raised  the  poet*s  funds  to  $140.  He  was 
absent  for  two  years,  and  by  extreme  econ- 
omy and  self-denial  made  the  trip  on  $600. 
In  184G  be  published  the  collected  acconnts 
of  his  travels  under  the  name  of  "  Views 
Afoot."  Six  editions  were  sold  during  the 
year.  In  1847  secured  a  position  on  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  man  of  all  work  in  the  lit- 
erary department.  Two  years  later  pub- 
lished *' Rhymes  of  Travel,  Ballads  and 
Poems,"  and  immediately  took  rank  as  an 
American  poet  of  merit.  In  1850  his  Tribune 
letters,  entitled  "Eldorado;  or,  in  the  Path 
of  Empire,"  were  published.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished "  Romances,  Lyrics  and  Songs,"  and 
set  out  again  for  the  continent,  visiting 
Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor; 
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then  went  with  PSRy'a  i 
Returned  to  the  United  I 
lecturing,  meeting  with  i 
In  1854  published  "A  Jonmear  to  Centnd 
Africa"  and  '*The  Land  of  the  Saraesn"; 
in  1854  also,  "Poems  of  the  Otient."  In 
1855  followed  a  "  Visit  to  Cfaiiia,  India  and 
Japan."  In  1855  made  his  famous  Jonrnqr 
to  Norway  and  Lapland.  In  1862  waa  sanl 
as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  St.  Peterabrnip. 
In  1870  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  Piofeasor  of 
German  Literature  in  Cornell  Unlveialty. 
In  1877  became  Bfinister  to  Berliii.  Mr. 
Taylor  published  many  works  in  addition  to 
thoee  already  mentioned.  He  died  in  Ber- 
lin, Qermany,  December  19, 1878. 

John  Oreenleftf  Whittler,  bestif  not  fint,  0< 
American  poets,  was  bom  at  ^vertdll, 
Mass.,  December  7, 1807,  and  died  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  September  7,  18S8.  Wb 
father,  who  in  his  religions  belief  waa  a 
Friend,  was  a  small  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  from  seven  years  to 
sixteen  John  attended  for  six  mbntas  in  the 
year  the  district  school.  He  was  fond  ol 
reading  and  devoured  the  twenty  nisoel- 
laneous  books  his  father  owned,  and  bmv 
rowed  from  the  doctor  and  neighbors. 
When  he  was  thirteen,  c«e  of  the 
then  strolling  merchants  of  the  di^. 
spent  a  night  at  his  father's  hooso  and 
sang  to  them  the  songs  of  Robert  Bums,  a 
name  new  to  their  Quaker  ears.  The 
stirring  stanzas  made  an  impression  on  the 
susceptible  lad  that  largely  determined  his 
future;  he  too  would  be  a  poet.  When  not 
at  school,  and  on  winter  evenings  he  worked 
at  shoe  making  and  earned  enough  for  a  six 
months'  term  in  tbe  Haverhill  academy; 
then  he  taught  a  district  school,  and  with 
the  proceeds  took  another  six  months' 
course,  which  was  all  he  had.  When  twenty- 
two  be  became  editor  of  a  small  weekly 
paper  in  which  many  of  his  earliest  verses 
appeared;  but  the  death  of  his  father  shortly 
compelled  him  to  return  to  the  farm  to  care 
for  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother, 
and  aunt.  In  18.36  he  became  secretary  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  edit  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman,  but  a  mob  sacked  and 
burned  his  office  and  compelled  this  man  of 
peace  to  flee;  also  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
where  he  went  with  George  Thomson,  he 
was  again  mobbed.  He  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Legislature  from  Haverhill, 
1835-6.  In  1840  he  settled  in  Araesbury, 
Mass.,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  latei 
years.  From  1847-51)  he  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  National  Era,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  which  jcsimal  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  first  appeared. 
During  all  these  vears  he  was  writing  verses, 
most  of  which  flamed  like  beacon  fires,  or 
scattered   like  the  lightning's   bolts.    Of 
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the  latter  is  hU  *'Ichabod"  written  on 
learning  that  Daniel  Webster  had  spoken 
in  Coueress  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  In  '*  School  Davs  *'  is  found  the  clue 
to  his  single  life,  while  the  world  will  not 


willinglv  let  die  "Snow  Bound,"  *«My 
Psalm, '^  and  *'The  Eternal  Goodness/' 
An  edition  of  his  poems  in  four  volumes 
appeared  during  the  closing  year  of  his 
life. 


KA.IV10US  NOVELISTS. 


Charlotte  Bronte,  author,  bom  in  Thornton, 
£ngland,April21,1816,died  in  Haworth,  Eng- 
land, March  31,  1855.  Her  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  Irish  descent,  an  eccentric  man, 
subject   to  strange    outbursts   of   temper, 

gloomy,  and  solitary  in  spirit,  and  wnen 
harlotte  was  six  years  old  her  mother  died, 
and  two  years  later  she  and  a  sister  Emily 
were  sent  to  school  for  clergvmen*s  daugh- 
ters at  Cowan's  Bridge,  near  Haworth,  where 
the  father  was  then  in  charge  (the  school  is 
the  original  Lowood  in  Jane  Eyre).  They 
remained  here  two  years  and  returned  home 
in  1825,  and  after  six  years  at  home  she  was 
sent  to  school  at  Roe-Head,  and  in  1835  she 
became  a  teacher  at  that  school,  and  after- 
ward served  as  governess  to  a  private  family, 
and  then  went  with  Emily  to  Brussels  (1842), 
to  learn  French  and  teach  English  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching  as  a  vocation. 
On  her  return,  in  1844,  she  found  her  father 
had  become  nearly  blind,  and  her  only 
brother  dissipateil.  Then  she  and  sisters 
turned  to  literature  for  a  living,  and  the 
three  sisters  published  a  volume  of  poems 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Currer  Bell." 
It  had  no  sale,  and  they  turned  to  fiction, 
and  the  stories  of  her  sisters  Emily  and 
Anne  were  accepted  and  pnblished,  but  her 
first  one  could  nnd  no  publisher  to  print  it. 
Then  she  began  another,  "Jane  Evre,"  pub- 
lished in  1847,  that  took  the  English  world 
by  storm,  and  that  continues  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature. 
Her  second  story,  "Shirley,"  was  pnblished 
in  1849.  and  the  third  and  last,  "  Villette," 
in  1853.  The  following  year  she  married 
the  curate  of  her  father's  parisli.  Rev.  A. 
Nicholls,  and  after  a  brief  married  life  died 
of  the  same  disease,  consumption,  that  had 
already  carried  off  her  four  sisters  and 
brother. 

JameH  Fenlmore  Cooper,  author,  bom  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  September  15,  1789,  died 
at  Cooi>erttown,  N.  Y.,  September  14, 1851. 
He  was  the  son  of  Judge  William  Cooper,  a 
Congressman  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
lancT  in  New  York  state,  and  the  year  after 
the  birth  of  James  he  laid  out  the  village 
of  Cooperstown  on  his  possession  and 
removed  his  family  there,  on  the  then  bor- 
der of  civilization.  Here  James  had  limited 
schooling,  and  then  entered  the  family  of 
Rev.  J.  Ellison  at  Albany,  who  fitted  him 
for  Tale  College,  which  he  entered  in  1802. 


Having  been  well  tutored  bj  Mr.  Ellison 
f  aa  BBfUah  nniTarsity ) 
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young  Cooper  had  much  leisure  time  at 
Yale,  and  being  gnilty  of  misdemeanors 
was  expelled  in  his  third  year.  He  then 
resolved  to  enter  the  United  States  Navy 
and  served  a  voyage  to  Europe  as  sailor 
before  the  mast  and  then  became  mid- 
shipman, in  1808  rising  to  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. In  1811  he  married  a  sister  of  Bishop 
DeLancev  of  New  York,  and  resigned  hU 
commission  and  resided  at  Cooperstown 
until  1817,  when  he  removed  to  his  wife's 
early  home  in  Westchester  county,  where, 
one  evening,  reading  an  English  novel  he 
declared  he  could  write  a  good  one  himself 
and  was  urged  by  his  wife  to  do  so,  and  in 
1820  published  a  tale  of  English  life,  which 
met  with  but  little  favor.  Urged  by  his 
wife  and  friends  he  now  gave  attention  to 
American  scenes  and  topics  and  in  1821 
he  wrote  "The  Spy,"  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being 
like  many  of  his  seventy  odd  productions 
translated  into  various  European  and 
Oriental  languages.  "The  Pioneer,"  that 
came  in  1823 ;  "  The  Pilot,"  1824,  said  to  be 
the  first  sea-story  ever  written ;"  The  I^ast  of 
the  Mohicans,"  1826,  gave  him  great  fame. 
From  ]82(U'V3  he  was  in  Europe,  much  of 
the  time  United  States  Consul  at  Lyons, 
France.  Political  asperities  and  literary 
jealousies  called  forth  by  some  of  his  produc- 
tions, led  him  to  institute  numerous  libel 
suits  against  the  prominent  Whig  editors  of 
his  state,  which  being  decided  in  his  favor 
tended  to  embitter  many  against  him  in  his 
later  life.  Since  his  death  his  popularity 
has  increased  and  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
chief  of  American  novelists,  "  The  Leather 
Stockings,  "  "Wing  and  Wing,  "  "  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  and  "The  Pilot"  being 
perhaps  his  best. 

Charles  Dickend,  author,  born  in  Landport, 
Portsmouth.  England,  February  7,  1812; 
died  at  Gadshill  Place,  Rochester.  England, 
June  9,  1870.  At  his  birth  his  father  was 
clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office.  A  few  years 
later  lost  it,  and  the  family  came  to  great 

S>verty  when  Charles  was  nine  years  of  age. 
e  was  tanght  by  his  mother,  and  was  a 
great  reader  of  the  dozen  novels  his  father 
owned.  When  ten  years  of  age,  he  worked 
in  a  blacking  factory,  pasting  labels,  at  six 
shillings  a  week.  Then  the  father,  "  a  ne'er- 
do-well,"  quarreled  with  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  factory,  and  took  his  son  awav  and 
sent  him  to  the  pnblio  aehool.  When  fifteen, 
he  was  eboni  boy  mad  derk  in  a  Uwyar't 
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The  father.  hA^^nsf  ainT»«i  za  Lflndon, 
M  rep«mi»r  for  a.  dailj  pap«r.  the  via  a^n 
]u<l  a  L:scl«  Kiu»iixif,  ;«inii3z  iannhanil. 
and  *.h«a  nporu^d  for  a  ia-r  drm.  ami  a: 
BiiuK4»n  lywam^  porLiaxiMccaxy  npr.rur  f':r 
daily  pap^n  for  St*  7*ar»,  aa<i  wrnce  for 
tiM  M'-jfnin.y   C^'.ryn.ir.t   and    tl;«  M'ln'h'.yj 

aiui  Chanutter."  ander  tlu>  nani*^  ol!  £•;?. 
thas  w*r»  ▼•ry  pojKiiar.  Wh«n  cw»ory-four 
h«  wT'/C^  for  thft  prnprletArs  of  the  J/iti;;;  y 
Jfi^ziof  ••  The  PlokTrick  Paper*."  aa>l 
•ihii  ner:  year  '1^37..  ••Olirer  Tw->«."  for 
B^.-ntl^f'i  Ma'jnzvn^..  aa  :u  *ii:znr.  and  cLe 
foilovinzyear  -  X^holaj  >":»;k:^by."  Tlien 
came " Old Homphr^y'i rw^oSc,'  " Old Cari- 
oeity  r^bnp,"  and  '*Bt&raaby  Ri^dgre/*  an*!  ia 
IMJ  paid  hifl  fine  Ti^it  ro  the  Uniieii  Sta:«4. 
a4  on*%  of  Che  m<Mt  facoiu  of  Eozlidhmea. 
and  on  h:§  retnm  wrote  hfci  WDiewhat  ^amstic 
••American  Nor^.'*  In  IH.*?  he  beiean  *•  Mar- 
tin Thnzzlewit.'*  and  heins  in  debt  vent  to 
f  taiy  ro  ^a^e  ex^m«»,  where  he  finuheii  the 
^fory  and  wrrite  toe  "Chrl.itma4  CaroU-  * 
On  fiU  retnm  to  England  in  If^iS  he  be<rame 
^XUtT  of  tb«  Ijaiit/  ^V*w.i  'a  new  jonmal'.ac 
tJffi  a  week,  and  it  i^  uid  <!ame  near  killics 
it,  and  vttjn  left,  and  wrote  "  Dombey  and 
S'in,"  in  \>Af,,  and  at  interraU  of  three  yean 
ea^rh,  'fJiaTid  Coppertield,"  "  Bleak  Honje," 
and  ••  Liftie  r>r,rr:t.'*  and  for  nine  yean 
(I^V>/t;  he  alv>  eondncted  a  period i<^  of 
hU  own.  lioujutK't'A  Worrljt.  After  Dorrit 
came  h;^  "Hard  Time«i*'  M^sM).  "Tale  of 
Two  Ci?i*^"  f\n!X*t.  then  hi*  nnforonate 
Reparation  from  hi*  wife  in  Ij^^^. after  which 
he  wrof«T  "Great  Expectation* '*  MV^>-I', 
and  '-O  ;r  M^'^al  P'rier.  {  "  0*4-."!;  .  ar.d  :r. 
1  >i7*'»  ''#e ::.-i r.  ' '  f  h *;  My ^ '.> rv  <■/  p;;, :  w ! r.  D rrr- i , " 
wh  ';:*  h*;  ;;  1  no*  .>.•*.  v.  r:r.>ii.  F'-r*he  !a«t 
ten  vrAr^  of  t,.'.  l.**-.  I'.e  w^i  largely  *:nr.:  1-  je-l 
on  T.e  ie^Ti;re  platfrrrr;.  a.^  r*'Jid*:r  of  L:* 
work-..  rr.Hking  thr^  four*  of  Eriir^and  and 
one  in  Am«-rica  M'yl7-><i,  earr.insf  er.rn-oc* 
*firriH  ar.d  addinz  rr.n^.h  t/;.  hi-  repnta-ion  a-  a 
d'-li'i'rator  of  fhe  oiiara'^ters  of  hi*  p*-r«or.- 
zgf-.H.  Mil  w.rk*  ifi  cheap  forrr.  hare  had  an 
eri'irm^'iiH  •nlh  Ir.  *hi*»  r/inLrry  a*  :n  England. 
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Two  Cine*-  "  ar*-  ;(er-*^rally  considered  as  the 
»/eHt  of  hi-i  workn. 

Marv  Ann  Kvan*  'Georjre  Eliot),  anchor,  bom 
in  ^'jrlff,  Warwi'-fci^fiire.  En^lar.d.  NoT<rmJ^r 
2"J.  Hlf»:  died  in  Th'-l-'ra.  Er.vJari  I.  De^rem- 
h«-r  22,  IM^J.  Her  fa*h*rr  was  a  ^-arpentf-r  in 
mr»f\*Tiif*'.  cir^nnistance-i,  and  shortly  after 
her  hjrrh  Urcarn*:  land  aK»-r.r  or^  farmer  f»n 
^•-tate  of  a  ir'rntlfnjan  in  ^^jriff .  Sli*=r  wa*  ore 
of  fhr»re  rhiidr'-n  l»y  h^r  father's  «:rond  wife 
and  •^har'-d  the  middle  ^l^ss  home  of  her 
farh'-r  till  twenty-^»ne.  Wh*-n  sixreen  her 
mother  died,  and  a  year  later  h^r  older  sister 
wan  marrierJ,  and  «he  ha/I  charge  of  her 
father's  home.  8he  was  edocated  at  public 
■cbool  at  Colton,  and  alto  at  prirata  seboolaat 
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of  booka  ami  knuwiedifs,  aftair  ter  i 
dea:ii  wa  h*i  a  pRTast  Tfmrh^r  as  1 
4tTii::i!d  Fnaeh.  «j«aian.  fra'^an.  maai  mvK, 
an>i  a  few  years  after  xtuiued  I  arm.  iSnck. 
Heorew.  a3«i  ^paniiih.  wtcomis  beixue  gnmsif 
pr>t:ci«n:  la  iizher  lan^ri&ra.  WIuhi  aha  was 
rvenrT-*:n-s  her  fi&sber  nma^^A  ra  Firlnrfifi'. 
near  CcTencry.  Her«  ibe  matte  die  acqoazB- 
tani^e  of  Xr.  and  Xrsw  Chmxia^  Bray,  and  lui 
wife'f  brochiir.  «niari<*a  C.  Htenn^lL  mmi  bee 
chara«:ter  anderweo  c  a  aocahus  ^duuuge.  Tlia 
Bray^  were  of  woie  liserarj  ahfT^ry.  aad  •/ 
ez^Rflxe  "  Iib<ral  Tiews."  ami  rlut  ^r'Uwbatm 
family  waa  of  cii«  'ievQiis  Xet^od-jx.  kind. 
swinz  as  oa«.*e  to  the  moac  proaooibMil  akep- 
cici5m~.  from  whicb  she  sevvr  after  recovered. 
When  4he  was  twenry-ii're.  she  aader^ook  to 
nnfsh  for  a  frend  of  the  Brmy^.  ScraoM'f 
"  Leoen  Jeaa."  that  be  had  iMifun.  ami  sbe 
^cisbeti  it  after  three  years  of  oo  ber  hard 
toil,  and  Tow<«i  she  wooLd  neTvr  traiulata 
azaio.  It  was  pobiished  br  Dr.  Chapman  of 
th-ii  W'Ufminjti'r  Rfriewr.  m  I  S&  her  father 
dieii.  and  fbe  went  with  her  friends,  cht 
Brays,  :o  the  Continent,  visrtis^  Parts  and 
Milan,  and  spent  seme  time  at  GeneTa,  and 
there  oi>ntinaed  her  scndy  of  mosie,  ami  dc^ 
lizhted  in  reading  Proa<ihoa  azul  BooaKaa, 
and  in  attendinc  lectures  oa  physics^  On 
retamzDic  to  Enzlami.  she  met  as  Bray-'s^  Dr. 
Chapman,  who  offere«i  her  tlie  potfc  of  siwrrw 
ant  editrr  on  the  W.fsrminsC'gr  Reri^w,  ami 
she  bearded  in  the  docti^r's  family,  vhereiht 
met  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  became  her 
friend,  and  fntroiaced  her  to  Mr.  Georgt 
Henry  Lew.»#.  also  Harriet  Mart; scan  J  jeonre 
i-'om'-e.  ar.d  r'li-tT  free-<h:::ker«.  In  1^M 
?i.e  rr«'jr- -Hi  her  pi- *:"•:.:=  on  The  -K---:V»?-.  and 
f-:r:r.^i.  wi-l  Mr.  L»r'*'e*.  w^.?s*  '*cal  w-Je 
wxj  living.  :he  !.*.-..  wh:..»ii  histcirv.  that, 
I:ke  niturr.  3:ike:s  'or  rl4cLtecasr.es* ."car sot 
COL  i.  cr,  and  roje'her  :h^T  went  to  Gex^ 
n:any.  where  he  ci^^lecie^i  materials  for  his 
*■  Life  -if  ^^.-rzh'i."  ar.i  she  translated  Spi- 
ne za  E'hics.  .in  I  wT»?te  ma^OMzine  artiol^ 
wirhoa:  iizr.iLg  a  came  to  them,  as  was' then 
l.er  c-.svci.  and  rea-i  sci?res  of  bi->ok<  on 
«.:... res  of  <Sv:^ri.  an-i  wLile  at  B^rltn  b^ean 
to  write  t.'t:.-n  for  nrst  time  in  KV;  in  the 
*•  Sen-rs  of  i.Ierical  I  Jfe."  whi.L  Mr  Lewes 
sent  I'.  Hlackwoo-I.  ur.-ier  :he  came  of 
-Georpe  Eliot."  the  pr.blisLer  an-:  the  pnb- 
li.? sup^rfi«::ig  its  antlor  wa*  a  m an .  She  re- 
ceive«i  r^'-iX)  for  the  first  ed:::on  of  It  in  book 
form.  She  th-^n  worke^i  on  •■Adaxn  Bede '* 
for  TWO  years,  puMishinc  it  in  ISS^on  retcm- 
inz  to  England,  and  for  whioh  BlacCwood 
pail  her  SS,'«<'  for  copyright  for  four  years, 
an.i  it  was  translated  into  French.  German 
mr.'i  H»jncar:an.and  she  had  bevx>me  famona, 
^xr-jenthor.san.i  copies  having  been  sold  in 
England  the  hrst  year,  and  waa  offen>d 
S^yftCi)  by  an  American  honse  for  another 
book,  ^he  now  deToured,  as  waa  h»r  nu. 
UNO.  aaoUier  lone  list  of  booksTIUt^  IM 
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pablleiied  "The  Mill  on  the  Floes,"  for 
which  Blackwood  gate  her  910,000  for  the 
first  edition  of  foar  thousand  copies,  and 
Harper  &  Brother  $1,500  for  privilege  of 
using  it.  "  Silas  Mamer*'  appeared  in  1861, 
and  after  two  years  \n  Europe  (mainly  in 
study  and  reading  in  Italy),  "Komola"  was 

Snbllshed  in  1863,  for  which  the  (Jornhill 
fagazine  paid  her  $35,000.  After  much 
reading  of  Mill,  Fawcett,  and  other  political 
economists,  ** Felix  Holt'*  was  written  in 
1866,  for  which  Blackwood  gave  $25,000. 
"  Middlemarch  "  came  in  1872,  bringing  her 
from  Blackwood  over  $40,000 ;  and  then 
again  reading,  it  is  said,  near  a  thousand 
books,  she  brought  out  in  1876  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"  and  again  received  $40,000  from 
Blackwood  for  it.  She  was  now  famous  and 
rich,  and  in  1878  Mr.  Lewes,  with  whom  she 
lived  as  wife,  died,  and  her  grief  was  great. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  she  suddenly  married 
John  Walter  Cross,  a  ricli  banker  of  New 
York  (young  enough  to  be  her  son),  and  they 
went  to  Italy,  and  on  their  return  to  London, 
lived  at  Chelsea.  Of  their  married  life  and 
separation  Mr.  Cross  says  but  little,  in  his 
biography  of  her.  After  an  illness  of  five 
days  she  died  of  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
at  midnight,  December  22,  1880,  and  slie, 
who  when  urge<l  to  write  her  autobiography 
had  said,  "The  only  thing  I  should  care 
much  to  dwell  on  would  be  the  absolute  de- 
spair I  suffered  from,  of  ever  being  able  to 
achieve  anything.  No  one  could  ever  have 
felt  greater  despair;  and  a  knowledge  of  this 
might  be  a  help  to  some  other  struggler," 
had  a  name  written  on  the  roll  of  the  world's 
memorable  women.  A  wonderfully  recep- 
tive, impressible  soul,  she  would  have  been 
much  greater  if  her  moral  nature  had  been 
stronger  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  But  a 
world  built  to  run  acconliiig  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments can  never  long  accept  genius  as 
an  excuse  for  sin,  and  the  one  stain  on  her 
memory  will  yet  blot  out  her  fame. 


William  l)«an  ITowellii,  author,  bom  in 
Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  March  1,  1837.  In 
1840  father  bought  weekly  newspaper  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  the  family  moved, 
and  he  learuetl  to  set  type  when  child. 
Nine  years  after  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Dayton,  buying  the  Transcriptt  semi- 
weekly,  of  that  place,  and  changed  to  a 
daily  on  which  William  worked  setting  type 
till  11  p.  II.,  and  then  up  at  4  a.  ii.  to  "  sell 
papers.'*  It  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the 
family  moved  to  Green  County,  and  for  a 
year  "  roughe<i  it "  in  a  log  house.  The  next 
year  young  Ilowells  worked  as  compositor 
on  State  Journal  at  $4  a  week,  which 
went  to  support  the  family.  Then  the 
father  bought  the  Sentinel  of  Ashtabula, 
removing  it  to  Jefferson,  and  William  went . 
to  work  on  it.  When  nineteen  he  became 
gUf  eapitol  oorreipoiidMit  of  Cincinnati 
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Gazette  and  wrote  also  for  Atlantit 
Monthly.  In  1860  he  published  a  **  Life  of 
Lincoln  **  and  with  proceeds  went  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  From  1861-5  was  United  States 
consul  at  Venice,  Italy,  marrying  in  1862 
Miss  Elinor  G.,  sister  of  Larkin  G.  Mead, 
the  American  sculptor.  On  return  to  United 
States  he  wrote  for  the  Tribune,  Times,  and 
the  Nation  of  New  York  and  soon  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  from  1872  to  1881  its  editor  and  resided 
at  Cambridge.  Mass.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  and  then 
from  188(>-i)l  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
Harper's  Maf/azine  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  the  editor  of  the  CormopoUtun 
Magazine.  Was  brought  up  in  the  Sweden- 
borgian  faith.  Of  his  many  works  8(»me 
twenty  are  ouite  as  well  known  and  exten- 
sively circulated'  in  England  as  in  United 
States.  Is  a  widely  known  and  successful 
author  and  editor. 

Victor  Hugo  was  born  at  Besan^on,  in  1802, 
son  of  Major  Hugo  of  the  Neapolitan  army. 
Tlie  voung  Hugo's  chiMish  years  were 
passed  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  the  edu- 
cation of  those  early  years  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  mother,  an  original  and  self-reliant 
woman,  who  gave  her  three  sons,  of  whom 
Victor  was  the  youngest,  plenty  of  work 
and  the  freedom  of  a  large  library;  at  ten 
years  of  age  the  boy  was  able  to  read  Taci- 
tus, Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  the  French 
classics.  In  1812,  he  entered  upon  a  three 
years'  course  of  regular  study  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  In  1818,  1819,  1820,  three 
odes  presentcKi  at  the  Academic  des  Jeux 
Floraux,  at  Toulouse,  received  the  prize, 
and  with  these  Victor  Hugo  entered  upon  a 
literary  career.  Acquired  some  reputation 
in  succeeding  years  as  a  dramatist,  but  it  is 
in  the  role  of  novelist  tliat  his  genius  is 
most  widely  recognized.  On  account  of  a 
political  difficulty,  was  banished  from  Paris 
In  1851,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey. Of  his  most  successful  books  may  be 
noted  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  (K$31),  *<  Les 
Miserables"  (1862),  and  the  "  Toilers  of  the 
Sea"  (1865),  and  " Ninety-Three "  (1874). 
Died  May  22. 1885.  Few  men,  even  among 
statesmen,  monarchs,  and  great  generalH, 
liave  had  anything  like  the  immense  public 
triumphs  the  French  have  accorded  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  And  his  fame  is  far  from  being 
merely  local,  is,  on  the  contrary,  wide- 
spread and  pervasive  as  the  lova  and  the 
demand  for  good  literature. 


Charles  Kinsriiley,  author,  poet,  bom  in 
Dartmoor  (Devon),  England,  June  12, 1819, 
died  January  23,  1875.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman,  and  Charles  was  educated  at 
home,  then  by  tutor,and  then  attended  King's 
College,  London,  and  aftarward  MagdaMn 
College,    Cambridge,  when  he  took  his 
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decree  In  1842.  After  studying  Uw  he 
dedded  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  after  a 
eonrse  in  theology  became  rector  of  ETersley 
in  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  daring 
most  of  his  life.  In  1848  he  published  his 
first  drama,  *'  The  Saints'  Trsgedy,"  and  a 
Tolnmeof  "Sermons,"  the  latter  attaining  a 
wide  oircnlation.  In  1849  he  published  what 
is  br  many  esteemed  his  greatest  work, 
*'  Alton  Locke."  Of  his  dozen  or  more  other 
Tolnmes,  the  best  known  are  "Hypatia" 
and  <*  Westward,  Hoi"  Of  his  poems  the 
most  popular  are  "The  Sands  of  Dee,"  "The 
Three  Fishers,"  "  To  the  Northwest  Wind." 
He  was  canon  of  Chester  in  1869,  and  of 
Westminster  in  1873,  and  for  a  time  chap- 
lain to  theQueen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
from  I860  to  1869  professor  of  modem  his- 
tory at  Cambridge,  and  in  1872  be  beeanie 
the  editor  of  Oood  Wordg,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1873-4  made  a  lecturing  tour  of 
the  United  States.  His  i^pathles,  as  mani- 
fest in  "  Alton  Locke,''^ were  always  with 
the  toiling  masses.  His  life  was  published 
by  his  wife  in  1877  (2Tolumes). 

Walter  Scott,  the  most  popular  writer  of  his 
era,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  16, 
1771,  of  respectable  and  well-to-do  parents. 
Was  educated  at  Edinburgh  High  School, 
and  at  the   UniTcrsity;  was  little  distiur 

Sished  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  leara- 
j,  but  early  secured  a  store  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  Haying  completed 
legal  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  tmr  in 
1792.  In  1800  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  and  fn  1806,  principal  clerk 
in  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Published  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  in  1805,  which 
met  with  great  applause.  "  Marmion  "  fol- 
lowed in  1808,  and  in  1810  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Greatest  celebrity  was  attained  as  a 
writer  of  historical  fiction,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced not  less  than  seventy-four  yolunies. 
"Waverley"  was  published  in  1814.  "Guy 
Mannering  "  iu  1816.  These  were  published 
anonymously,  their  authorship  not  being 
acknowledged  until  1827.  Also  wrote  a 
"Life  of  Napoleon."  Died  of  paralysis, 
September  21, 1832.  Was  distinguished  for 
uprightness  of  life,  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  benevolence  of  heart. 

fVilllam  Makepeace  Thackeray   was  bom 

at  Calcutta,  July  19, 1811,  son  of  an  Indian 
civil  service  officer.  Received  education  at 
the  Charter  House  school,  and  spent  a  year 
at  Cambridge,  leaving  without  a  degree. 
Intending  to  become  an  artist,  studied  at 
Paris  but  without  success.  Had  dissipated 
his  patrimony  by  unlucky  speculations  and 
unfortunate  investments,  and  life  for  some 
time  was  a  straggle.  In  1837  became  con- 
nected with  Fra»er*s  Mtigazine,  in  which 
appeared  "  Tellowplush  Papers,"  the  "  Great 
BOggarty  Diamond,"  the  "Lock  of  Barry 


Lyndon,"  and  other 
ranked  him,  in  the  minds  of 
readers,  as,  unless  Dkskens  mm 
the  greatest  humorist  of  the  day. 
write  for  "  Punch  "  in  1842.    It  1818 
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ity  Fair  "  was  completed,  and  jplaced  Ua  at 
the  summit  of  contemporary  fietkni.  Qste 
two  courses  of  lectures  with  snccees.  Later, 
wrote  "Henry  Esmond"  (1888),  ''Tbe 
Newcomes  "  (1864),  "  The  Vliglnlftns,"  and 
other  works.  Became  editor  of  the  Gbni> 
hill  Magazine  in  1869.  Retired  from  the 
editorship  in  1862,  and  died  December  S4. 
1863.  Was  one  of  the  greatest  writen  ol 
England  in  his  age,  ita  first  satirist,  aad 
almost  its  first  novelist. 

l>wis  Wallace,  author,  bom  in  Brodkrlllet 
Indiana,  April  10, 1827.  DaTid  Wallace,  his 
fsther,  was  educated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  became  lawyer,  Jodfe 
of  court  of  common  pleas,  goTemor  of 
state,  and  member  of  (yongrem,  where  he 
gave  the  casting  vote  in  f^vor  ol  an  Bippn* 
priation  to  develop  Prof.  8.  F.  B.  Mmne's 


telegraph,  which  vote  cost  him  hla 
tion.  Lewis's  mother  was  dau^^ter  of  Jodfe 
Test,  and  his  parents  made  much  effort  to 
obtain  for  him  an  education ;  but  he  did  not 
like  school,  his  father  saying  that,  while  he 
paid  for  fourteen  years  for  him  at  adiool,  he 
attended  but  one  year.  Upon  sendlog  him 
to  college  he  had  no  better  succem,aadaooo 
returned.  Was  passionately  fond  of  read- 
ing, drawing,  and  painting,  often  caricatar- 
ing  the  congregation  by  comic  sketches 
when  he  could  be  induced  to  attend  churdi. 
Studied  law  with  his  father,  and  in  1862 
married  Miss  Susan  Arnold,  who,  like  him, 
is  a  writer  of  much  note,  several  of  her 
novels  having  good  sales.  After  his  admit- 
tance to  the  bar  he  practiced  in  Covington 
and  Crawfordsville,  and  was  state  senator 
four  years;  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  was  appointed  adjutant-eeneral  of  the 
State,  then  colonel  of  11th  Indiana  regiment 
of  volunteers,  serving  in  several  batUes  in 
West  Virginia;  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  September  3,  1861,  and  his 
division  led  center  of  Union  line  at  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelson.  Made  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  March  21, 1862,  and  did 
heroic  service  in  the  second  day's  fight  at 
Shiloh.  In  1863 saved Cincinnstif rom being 
captured  by  General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith, 
and  was  assigned  to  command  of  Eighth 
army  corps.  Middle  military  division,  and 
with  6,800  men  fought  28,000,  under  General 
Jubal  A.  Early,  July  9, 1864,  at  the  Monoc- 
acy,  and,  though  defeated,  saved  Washing- 
ton from  capture,  by  siving  General  Grant 
time  to  get  General  Wright's  division  from 
City  Point  to  that  city.  Was  removed  by 
General  Halleck,  but  promptly  restored  by 
General  Grant;  served  on  court  for  trial  ot 
linooln'a  aasaasins,  and  was  pireildeBt  eC 
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the  coart  that  tried  and  condemned  the 
notorious  Captain  Henry  Wirz,  commandant 
of  Andersonviile  prison.  Mustered  out  in 
18G5  and  practiced  law  at  Crawfordsville. 
Governor  of  Utah,  1878-81.  United  States 
minister   to   Turkey,  1881-85.     Since   has 

?iven   attention    to    literature,   his    most 
amouB  works  heing  "The  Fair  God  "  (1873), 


a  story  of  the  oonqnest  of  Mexico,  en  which 
he  worked  for  twenty  years;  **  Ben-Hur'* 
(1880),  a  tale  of  the  Christ;  and  the  "  Prince 
of  India  *'  (1893),  a  story  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople and  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 
His  "  Beu-Hur  "  is  the  most  popular  religions 
novel  in  the  English  language,  over  300,000 
being  sold  in  first  ten  years. 


AUTHORS  AND  JOURNALISTS. 


Joseph  Addison,  son  of  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison, 
born  May  1,  1672,  at  Milston,  Wiltshire, 
England;  educated  at  Charter  House, 
Queen's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  at  Oxford. 
In  his  twenty-second  vear,  began  writing 
English  verse.  Instead  of  taking  orders, 
published  a  poem,  addressed  to  King  Will- 
lam,  and  later,  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  which  procured  for  him  apension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Traveled  in 
Italy;  returned  in  1702  and  published  his 
travels,  which  were  in  such  demand  that  the 
book  rose  to  five  times  its  original  price  be- 
fore it  could  be  reprinted.  Was  at  different 
times,  commissioner  of  appeals  and  sec- 
retary of  state;  the  latter  position  he  soon 
,  resigned.  In  1713  the  play  of  *'  Cato  "  was 
produced  on  tbe  stage,  the  grand  climacteric 
'  of  Addison's  success.  Is  b^t  known  by  con- 
,  trlbntions  to  the  Spectator.  In  1716,  married 
tbe  Dowager  Countess  of  WarwicJc.  On  bis 
retirement  from  the  secretaryship,  received 
a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
during  this  time  wrote  a  "  Defense  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  Of  Addison's  diame- 
ter as  a  poet  and  moral  writer,  too  much 
cannot  be  said ;  he  was  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country.    Died  June  17, 1729. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  called  by  Dryden  the 
father  of  English  poetry ;  born  in  London, 
1328  ;  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ; 
traveled  on  the  continent.  Subsequently  be- 
came Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  the  King; 
his  salary  was  doubled  in  1369 ;  was  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  with  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  for  ships  for  a  naval  armament ; 
Edward  repaid  this  service  bv  granting  him 
a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  delivered  by  the 
Butler  of  England.  Subsequently  became 
comptroller  of  wool  customs  for  Ix)ndon,  and 
ambassador  to  the  French  court.  Income 
was  £1 .000  per  year.  Embraced  WIckliffe's 
tenets  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  afterward  at  Woodstock 
and  Downington«  devoted  himself  to  poetical 
writing.  Died  October  25, 1400.  Thejpoetry 
of  Chaucer  has  smoothness  and  brilliancy  ; 
the  sentiments  are  bold  and  the  characters 
well  supported.  Of  all  his  works  the  '*  Can- 
terbury Tales "  are  considered  of  greatest 
merit. 


Youngest  of  four  sons  of  Rev.  John  Cole- 
ridge ;  had  but  little  property  ;  was  placed 
in  Christ  Church  Hospital  School,  London  ; 
at  nineteen  entered  Cambridge ;  was  distin- 
guished as  an  eccentric  genius.  In  1794  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems,  and 
soon  after  commenced  a  weekly  styled  The 
Watchman,  Was  assisted  by  Josiah  and 
Thomas  Wedgewood,  who  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  education  in  Germany.  On 
returning  to  England,  became  secretary  to 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta.  In 
1812,  published  Essays  ;  "  Christabel "  ap- 
peared in  1816;  '*  Biographia  Literaria"  in 
1817;  "Aids  to  Reflection"  in  1820.  In 
conversation  Coleridge  was  peculiarly  fas- 
cinating; in  appearance, striking;  in  writing, 
finished  and  forcible. 

TVilliam  Cowper,  poet,  was  bom  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1731; 
father  was  chaplain  to  George  II.  Was 
educated  for  a  lawyer,  and  at  thirty-one 
was  made  clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Was 
unable  to  occupy  the  position,  owing  to  nerv- 
ousness. In  17()6  settled  at  Huntingdon ; 
during  retirement  here  published  sixty-eight 
hymns.  In  1782  published  a  volume  of 
poems;  this,  being  successful,  was  followed 
by  another  in  178r».  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  tbe  public  the  king  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
was  subject  to  melanclioly,  and  became 
somewhat  deranged.     Died  April  26,  1800. 

Thomas  Gray,  poet,  bom  in  Corahill,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1716;  educated  at  Eton  and  Peter 
House,  Cambridge;  went  to  Ix)ndon,  17^18, 
to  study  law.  Went  abroad  with  Horace 
Walpole;  father  died  on  his  return  in  1741. 
Discovering  that  the  property  was  inad- 
equate to  support  him  in  study  of  the  law, 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  afterwanl 
generally  resided.  In  1768  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge, 
but,  on  account  of  poor  health,  never  filled 
the  place.  Died  July  30, 1771.  A  profound 
and  elegant  scholar.  Gray  had  read  the 
works  of  all  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
historians;  was  well  Tersed  in  antiquities, 
morals  and  politics.  His  poems,  which  are 
few,  are  elegant  and  snblime. 


Samnel  Tmflar  Oolaiidce,  poet,  metapby- 
•Idan.  and  loddan.  bcm  Oetobar  21,  1772. 


Sir  William  Hersohel,  one  of  the  greatest 
Mtranomen,   was  bom  in  1787;  aon  of  a 
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mmielaii  and  wat  instrneted  in  that  pro- 
fewion.  Was  snocMsively  musician  in  the 
band  of  a  Hanoverian  regiment,  and  snb- 
seqnently  in  one  connected  with  the  Doi^ 
ham  miAtia,  then  organist  at  Halifax,  and 
afterwards  at  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath.  Astron- 
omT  formed  an  occupation  for  leisure  hours; 
finding  the  price  of  a  powerful  telescope  too 
great,  constructed  one  for  liimself,  and  snb- 
seouently  made  others  of  enormous  magnl- 
taae.     Bfarch  13,   1781,   discovered  a  new 

glanet,  which  he  named  thi  Georginm 
idus.  Patronized  by  George  lU.,  and 
assisted  by  his  sister  Caroline,  continued 
assiduously  in  astronomical  studies,  and  in 
1816  received  the  Quelphie  order  of  Knight- 
hood .  Among  Herschers  discoveries  are  the 
lunar  volcanoes,  sixth  and  seventh  satellites 
of  Saturn,  sixth  satellite  of  the  Georgian 
planet,  and  nature  of  the  various  nebnln. 
He  died  August  23, 1822. 

Benjamin  Jonson  was  bom  at  Westminster 
in  1574.  Straitened  drcumstanoes  short- 
ened his  stay  at  the  university;  being  des- 
titute of  resources,  turned  to  the  stage 
without  success.  Attempted  plav-writing; 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  but,  beins  be- 
friended by  Shakespeare,  gained  a  liveli- 
hood. His  first  printed  pUy  was  *'  Every 
Ifan  in  His  Humor,"  which  was  followed 
by  another  every  year.  In  1603,  composed 
mirt  of  the  device  for  the  entertainment  of 
King  James,  as  he  passed  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  day  of  corona- 
tion; during  that  reign  and  part  of  the  next, 
continued  to  preside  over  all  the  amuse- 
ments and  paeeantry  of  the  royal  household. 
Being  favored  of  the  court,  became  popular 
with  men  of  taste  and  literary  talent,  among 
them  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Donne,  Selden,  and  others.  Visited  France 
in  1613.  In  1619  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
poet  laureate ;  and  in  1633  his  salary  was 
increased  to  £100.    But,  through  extrava- 

Since  or  carelessness,  he  was  always  poor, 
led  of  palsy  August  6, 1687. 

Samuel  Johnson,  bom  at  Litchfield,  England, 
September  7, 1709;  son  of  a  bookseller ;  edu- 
cated at  Litchfield  school  and  at  Oxford. 
Exercises  in  the  university  showed  his 
superior  powers.  Was  poor,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  university  without  a  degree.  At- 
tempted to  gain  a  livelihood  by  tutoring,  but 
failed.  In  1737  visited  Loudon  and  engaged 
in  writing  for  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine : 
in  1747  began  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 


mibliihad  plan  of  Eni^iak  diedonaij*  At 
Mambler  was  published  from  1780  to  17tt. 
In  1789  wrote  "  Rasselas,"  xaeeiviiig  tot  ft 
£100.  In  1762  received  a  yearly  peukm  of 
£300.  In  1781  finished  the '•Lives  of  tiia 
Poets,"  a  work  of  great  merit,  which  exhib- 
its sound  critical  views,  vast  mformatlon  as 
a  biograi^er,  and  benevolent  views  as  a  man. 
Died  I)ecember  18, 1784. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  bom  at  Clennimt  in 
Auvergne,  Jnne  19, 1628;  was  edncatsd  by 
his  father,  who  was  president  of  the  court  of 
aids  in  the  province  and  possessed  great 
mathematical  abilities,  but  forbade  bis  son 
all  treatises  on  geometry,  lest  his  attantioii 
be  diverted  from  be]le»4ettres.  From  In- 
fancy young  Pascal  was  remarkable,  wished 
to  know  reasons  and  caoses  of  everything; 
was  satisfied  with  none  but  the  most  rational. 
At  sixteen,  wrote  his  treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions. A  few  years  later  solved  a  problem 
which  had  perplexed  the  ablest  mathemati- 
cians of  Europe.  Became  an  asoetio  soon 
afterward,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Jansenists  against  the  Jesuits.  These  le^ 
ten  are  models  of  eloquence  and  wit.  equal 
to  the  comedies  of  Moliere  or  the  orations  of 
Bossnet,and  have  been  frequently  pnbllsbed 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Paseal  died 
at  Paris,  August  19,1662,  after  a  life  of 
exemplary  innocence. 

John  James  Ronssean,  j^losopher,  was 
bom  at  Oeneva,  June  28, 1712;  father  was  a 
watchmaker.  Left  home  when  very  yonng; 
and  changed  his  religion  in  order  to  procure 
subsistence.  Obtained  asylum  with  Madame 
de  Warens,  a  charitable  lady.  Leaving  this 
home  later,  went  to  Chambery,  where  he 
taught  music;  thence  to  Paris,  becoming 
secretary  to  Montaigne,  and  going  with  him 
to  Venice.  In  1750  began  a  literary  career; 
not  long  afterward  retired  to  solitude  and 
study.  Next  produced  the  "Dictionary  of 
Music.*'  In  1761  and  1762,  published  the 
"  New  Heloise  "  and  "  Emilius,'*  moral 
romances ;  some  parts  of  these  offending  the 
public,  the  author  was  compelled  to  leave 
France.  After  ineffectually  seeking  asylum 
at  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Berne,  he  went  to 
England  under  the  protection  of  David 
Hume.  Later,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris 
on  condition  of  writing  nothing  offensive  to 
religion  or  the  government.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  company  with  a  few 
friends.  He  died  July  2, 1778,  aged  sixty-six. 


THB  ^VORI^D'S  POaTS. 


Robert  Browning,  poet,  bom  Peckham,  Eng,, 
May  7, 1812,  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Decem- 
ber 12, 1889.  He  began  to  scribble  poetry 
when  eight  years  old.  Attended  a  private 
school  oatil  fonrteen,  then  had  a  privats 
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tutor,  attended  lectures  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  then  traveled  on  the  Con- 
tinent. His  first  poem,  "Pauline,"  was 
published  when  he  was  twenty-one,  followed 
two  years  later  by  "StratfonL"   In  1M0» 


8UCCE8SFT7L  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  settling 
at  Florence,  Italy,  where  his  wife  died  fif- 
teen years  later.  His  collection  "Men  and 
Women,"  was  issued  in  1866,  and  in  1863  fol- 
lowed his  poetical  works  in  three  volumes. 
Following  with  several  volumes  of  tragedy, 
dramatic  idvls,  and  lesser  poems,  the  last, 
"Asolaudo,*'^  on  various  subjects,  appeared 
the  year  of  his  death.  By  many  admirers 
he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  English 
poet  since  Milton.  As  a  thinker  he  far 
exceeds  Tennyson,  but  lacks  the  latter 's  fine 
musical  versification.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  gems  that  will  shine  for  ages. 
Robert  Bums,  chief  of  Scotland's  poets,  bom 
near  Ayr,  Scotland,  January  26,  1769,  died 
July  21,  1796.  His  parents  were  peasant 
farmers  in  very  humble  circumstances.  Rob- 
ert's shoulders  were  bowed  with  hard  toil, 
and  he  constantly  suffered  with  palpita- 
tions, headaches,  and  melancholy ;  at  fifteen 
himself  and  brother  Gilbert  were  hired  out 
to  a  farmer  at  $34  a  year,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times,  took  stimulants 
as  remedy  for  bodily  ills',  which  afterwards 
wrought  his  ruin.  Robert,  from  a  child,  was  a 
great  reader  of  what  few  books  were  to  be 
had.  His  first  verses  were  made  at  sixteen, 
devoted  to  one  of  his  boyish  loves.  When 
nineteen  he  went  to  Kirkoswald  school  to 
learn  surveying.  "Eating  at  meal  time 
with  a  spoon  in  one  band  and  a  book  in  the 
other,"  and  while  tliere  wrote  and  had  pub- 
lished some  poems  including  "John  Barley- 
corn," "Mailie's  Elegy."  etc.  In  1783  his 
father  died,  full  of  sorrow  and  fear  for  his 
gifted  son,  and  tlien  Robert  resolved  "  to  be 
H  better  man."  The  next  year  himself  and 
brother  rented  a  farm  for  four  years  at 
Mossgiel,  where  he  produced  some  of  his 
best  poems,  such  as  the  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  "  To  a  Mouse."  He  iasued  in  1786 
six  hundred  copies  of  a  book  of  poems,  for 
whii-h  he  received  9100,  and  was  about  to 
go  aboard  a  ship  for  West  Indies,  when  he 
received  an  invitation  to  come  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  book  had  awakened  great 
interest,  and  arrange  for  another  edition, 
was  lionized,  and  returned  with  S2,600  as 
proceeds  of  his  book.  He  married  Jean 
Armour,  an<l  was  appointed  an  excise  com- 
missioner at  8360  a  year.  But  the  duties  of 
excise  subjected  him  to  added  temptations 
to  drink,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
had  to  abandon  the  farm.  Then  in  1791  he 
went  to  live  in  a  small  house  at  Dumfries, 
living  on  his  o^cial  stipend  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  random  contributions  to  magazines, 
and  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  through 
drink,  exposure,  and  disappointed  hopes, 
leaving  four  sons.  In  bis  last  sickness  many 
persons  of  rank  came  to  see  him,  and  a  vast 
crowd  attended  his  funeral,  for  his  poems 
had  touched  alike  the  great  ones  and  the 
small  of  earth.  In  1813  a  monnment  was 
araetad  to  hto  BMBorj  at  Dnmfrte. 


Johaxin  Wolfi^ng  tou  Goethe,  poet,  bom 

ill  Frank fort^ii-the-Malu,  Germany,  August 
28,  1741* J  died  in  Weimur,  Germany,  Marcli 
*J2,  }i^I,  His  lather  was  an  imperial  coun- 
cil or  ^  an  educated  mun,  stern,  cold,  pe- 
dantic, while  bin  motiier  was  a  genial,  aneo- 
lionute  wutuiin,  jond  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  Johanii,  tbeir  first  child,  inherited,  to 
a  marked  degri^,  tb«  peculiarities  of  both, 
belu^,  as  n  chj  Id ,  precocious,  lively,  sensitive, 
erratic.  Be^n  early  to  exhibit  his  talent, 
writing  poema  and  childish  stories  before 
ten  vcars  of  age.  Ilia  love  escapades  in 
^Quth  find  manhood  w^re  many.  He  was 
luuonfttant  and  unwise  in  his  bestowment  of 
Hffectioii,  partly  due  to  laxity  of  his  time, 
but  more  lo  his  laek  of  moral  balance,  and 
tiii^  jj^reateatof  Germau  poets  led  an  event- 
fuHifeiti  keepluK  witJi  his  erratic  genius. 
Hy  Jove  lyrlca  are  many,  and  generally 
in  ore  se  us  u  o  us  t  ban  sc  i)  b  ible.  In  grand ,  ele- 
gant,  aristocratic  ver^  he  glorified  the 
paj^aulsm  of  which  lie  iras  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample. He  at  len^lh  married  the  woman 
who  for  years  had  bet^n  wife  in  fact,  in 
order  lo  Ic^alisto  his  children  by  her.  Of 
hh  numerous  fvorke,  the  *'  Gotz  of  the  Iron 
HaTid,"  "  Sorrowft  of  Werther,"  "  Wilhelm 
MaiHter/*  and  "  Faust,"  are  best  known  lo 
the  world. 
«rotin  Kpiit«,  poifl,  born  la  London,  England, 
in  n£ti,  died  in  Rome*  Italy,  February  27, 
]S2i.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent,  with  his 
two  brothers,  to  a  school  at  Enfield,  Eng- 
Jaiid,  wJier6  he  remained  until  fourteen. 
VVhiic  a  ^reat  reader,  ha  was  not  a  diligent 
stndeut.  In  IHIU  be  wfia  apprenticed  for  five 
^eariito  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  and  at  the 
f^xpiration  of  tlna  apprenticef*hip  went  to  the 
Lot]dor}  hospitals  for  further  study,  and 
while  there  he  publiafaed  a  volume  of  poems 
that  met  wltti  no  success.  Ill  health  soon 
obliged  him  to  ahaeidon  the  profession  of 
a  aurj^con,  and  in  IHIH  the  death  of  a 
>aunKer  brother  deeply  affected  him,  and 
afterward,  at  a  time  when  his  means  were 
nearly  exhausted,  be  was  taken  with  spit- 
ting of  blood  and  had  a  long  illness.  After 
a  recovery  he  decided  to  give  himself  to 
1itt<rary  \«ork,  atid,  greatly  loving  a  young 
lady  of  much  personal  beauty,  Miss  Bra wne, 
be  hop<H]  to  make  for  himself  a  name  among 
men ;  but  a  return  of  hlii  malady  compelled 
him  to  go  to  Italy  on  advice  of  physicians. 
Before  golnj;  he  publUhed  a  volume  con- 
taining the*'Ode  toft  ^'lglltiDgale,"  "Eve 
of  St.  Agne»/'  and  a  fragment  of  "Hy- 
perion," After  weeks  of  suffering  wlthcon- 
sumption«  attended  by  friends,  he  passed 
away*  sayings  be  felt  the  daisies  growing 
ov«r  hfm.  and  eicprt.'8sing  a  hope  that 
aTter  bi^  df^arb  be  might  be  among  the 
poet^  of  England,  A  hope  that  was  realized, 
albeit  his  trtmh  bears  the  epitafA  he  dictated 
for  himself:  ''Here  li»  on«  whoM  name 
waa  writ  In  water," 
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John  MntoB,  greattst  of  poets,  bom  in 
London,  December  9,1006,  died  there  Nb- 
yember  8, 1G74.  His  father,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  disinherited  in  his  youth  for  abandon- 
ing the  Catholic  for  the  rnritan  faith,  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  Milton  had  the  best  of 
edocatioual  advantages.  He  was  always 
constantly,  severely  studious,  from  a  child 
studying  till  after  midnight.  At  twelve  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  sixteen 
entered  Christ's  College,Cambridge,  to  study 
for  the  ministrv,  but  soon  abandoned  that 
purpose  for  anthorship.  His  mother  died  in 
lasi  and  his  father  sent  him  to  the  Conti- 
iient,  where  he  traveled,  especially  in  Italy, 
fur  fifteen  months,  prepariDg  material  for 
Ids  great  poem  he  had  then  in  mind.  Civil 
war  and  politics  iu  England,  in  which  he 
was  a  leading  actor,  postponed  it  for  near 
twenty  vears.  Taught  private  school  in 
lf>43  and  suddenly  married  a  daughter  of  a 
debtor,  a  Miss  Blary  Powell,  who  left  him  in 
a  month,  refusing  to  return,  because  she 
was  fond  of  company  and  merriment  and 
did  not  like  his  "spare  diet  and  hard  study," 
while  he  complained  that  his  wife  did  not 
talk  enough  to  suit  him  I  Two  years  later 
she  returned  and  died  in  16fi3,  leaving  him 
three  little  girls.  During  the  Common- 
wealth of  Cromwell,  and  before  his  wife's 
death,  Milton  was  secretary  of  state,  and 
nobly  defended  the  cause  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  before  the  powers  of  Europe  in 
brilliant  letters  in  lAtin  but  recently  dis- 
covered. In  1654  he  became  completely 
blind  through  excessive  reading  and  study. 
In  UiSa  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney,  who  sur- 
vived her  marria|;e  fifteen  moDths.  In  1(>63 
he  married  Elizabeth  Minshull,  at  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  because  his  daughters  had 
ceased  to  treat  him  kindly.  They  remained 
at  home  six  yean  longer,  and  amid  their 
daily  constant  quarrels  with  their  step- 
mother, with  the  principles  be  had  for  so 
many  years  heroically  sdvocated  and  de- 
fended now  hopelessly  defeated,  himself 
loaded  with  shame,  and  shocked  by  the  fear- 
ful profligacy  of  the  times,  the  poor  blind 
man  now  meditate<l  and  dictated  his  glorious 
deathless  epics,  "  The  Paradise  Lost "  and 
"  Paradise  Regained,"  selling  them  at 
length  to  Samuel  Simmons,  bookseller,  for 
£5  in  hand  and  a  promise  of  the  same  sum 
on  the  sale  of  the  first  1,300  copies  of  each 
edition,  no  edition  to  exceed  1,500  copies. 
It  was  two  years  before  he  received  the 
second  £5;  then  a  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1($74.  a  third  in  1678,  and,  finally,  in  1681, 
Milton's  widow  sold  all  her  interest  in  the 
work  to  Simmons  for  £Sl  Milton  attended 
no  church,  belonged  to  no  religious  com- 
munion, had  no  family  pravers,  yet  what 
triumphantly  religious  monodies  he  gave  the 
world!    He  was  slight  of  figure,  even  girlish 


in  his  youthful  days,  quick  of  temper, 


what  haogh^  in  nlritt  urteaa 

fine  masician,  andf  noble  scholar.   Bm  < 

of  gout  and  was  bnrled  hj  the  aide  of  hia 
father  in  the  ehnich  of  St.  OUea,  Gr^pla- 
gate. 

Edgar  Allan   Foe,  poet,   aatbor,  bom    in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Januarr  19,  ' 
-      ■     -.     HBa   " 


died  Baltimore,  Maryland,  juu*  mwhw. 
David  Poe,  actor  of  Baltimore,  married 
Elizabeth  Arnold,  an  English  actreia,]fid|car 
being  bom  while  they  were  fiUing  aa 
engagement  in  Boston.  Both  parenta  died 
at  Riehmond,  Virginia,  soddeiily,  leaving 
three  children,  who  were  adopted  1^  aym- 
pathetic  friends,  Edgar  being  taken  m  John 
'     '  ■      educ 


D,  a  banker,  who  educated  him  la 
England  and  at  classical  schools,  and  by 
private  tutors.  In  1826  he  entered  tba 
University  of  Virginia,  but  being  enwUad 
he  entered  the  counting  boose  of  bis  father. 
FindingthisdistastefnJ  he  went  toBoatoa, 
where  he  published  *'  Tamerlane  and  Other 
Poems  "  when  eighteen  years  of  age.   Being 

Senniless  he  enlisted  as  private  in  United 
tates  army  under  name  of  E.  A.  Perry: 
after  serving  two  years  his  father  obtained 
a  substitute,  and  he  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  On  asking  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  resign,  and  not  ga^ 
ting  it,  he  got  into  disgrace,  was  ooorU 
martialed  and  expelled.  Had  a  quarrel  with 
his  father  on  his  return  to  Ridimoud,  and 
renouncing  his  connection  with  the  family 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  fell  in  Bore 
with  his  oonsin,  Miss  Virginia  Clemm, 
whom  four  years  later  he  married.  Alter 
trying  various  things  for  a  living,  he  wrote 
stories  for  various  papers  and  magazines, 
but  the  vice  of  drink  he  had  contracted 
began  to  lead  him  at  times  to  intoxication 
and  clouded  his  brilliant  talent.  In  1835  he 
went  to  Richmond  as  assistant  editor  of 
Southern  Literary  Messenger^  raising  its 
circulation  in  one  yer.r  from  500  to  5000  anb- 
seribers.  Next  he  went  to  Philadelphia  on 
Oraham*s  Magazine,  increasing  its  cironla- 
tion  in  two  years  from  5,000  to  over  02,000, 
and  in  1841  became  its  editor-in-chief  at 
small  salary.  In  1844  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  was  an  assistant  on  the  Mirrcr, 
owned  bv  N.  P.  Willis.  In  January,  1846. 
appeared  his  "Raven,"  which  gave  him 
great  fame,  and  he  attempted  lecturing  with 
indifferent  success.  In  spring  of  1846  beimr 
very  poor  he  removed  his  family  to  a  wamR 
house  in  Fordham,  where  in  1847  his  wife 
died.  A  little  afterward  appeared  "The 
Bells,"  and  then  his  last,  "  Annabel  Lee." 
He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  returning  to  Baltimore  the 
end  came  by  delirium  at  the  Waahington 
Ck)llege  Hospital  in  1849. 

Jehaim  Glurlstoph  Friediich  von  Behliler, 
poet,  dramatist,  bom  in  ^'"■**^*>,  Warteae- 
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terc,  Germany,  November  10,  1769; 
died  in  Weimar,  Germany,  May  9, 180S.  Hii 
father  was  nnrgeon  major  in  the  army. 
Johann  was  instracted  by  the  viJlage  pastor 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  and  at- 
tended a  Latin  sohool  till  fourteen,  but  at 
command  of  Prince  of  Wurtemberj;  he  was 
sent  to  a  military  academy,  where  lie  first 
stndied  law  and  finally  medicine.  From  a 
child  he  wrote  stories  and  *'  poem.s,"  and 
the  year  after  he  had  gra<luated  from  the 
academy  and  joined  a  grenadier  regiment 
as  surgeon,  he  published  (1781)  his  first 
CTeat  drama  '*  Die  Rauber,"  but  the  glorified 
hero  of  it  being  a  brigand,  his  Prince  fearing 
it  might  encourage  brigandage,  forbade  his 
further  writing,  and  when  he  by  stealth 
visited  the  th(>ater  where  it  was  act«d  his 
Prince  had  him  arrested.  lie  escaped  to 
Baden  and  hid  at  hoiuie  of  Kchoolmate, 
afterward  connected  himself  with  the  Mann- 
heim Theater,  as  play  writer.  In  ]7Hi)  he 
was  appointe<l  professor  of  history,  at  Jena, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  "History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  in  1790  married 
Charlotte  von  I^ngefeld.  The  following 
year  he  suffered  a  pulmonary  attack,  and 
thereafter  was  in  delicate  health.  Wrote 
incessantly,  at  times  all  night,  talcing  stimu- 
lants, and  further  impaired  hi4  health.  In 
1799  he  publish(Hl  his  great  drama  **  Wallcn- 
stein,"  on  which  he  worked  seven  years, 
and  in  1H()(  appeared  his  last,  perliHiw  no- 
blest drama,  **  Wilhelm  Tell.''  Schiller's 
typt^s  of  womanhood  ami  manhood  w(>re 
more  lofty  than  his  time,  and  portrayed  the 
triumphs'of  virtue,  liberty,  and  patriotism, 
moving  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  but 
few  have  ever  done.  He  had  four  children, 
and  his  countrymen  have  erected  monu- 
ments to  him  in  several  parts  of  the  empire 
and  greatly  revere  his  memory. 

Willlnm  Shakefipeare,  greatest  of  dramatists, 
was  lK)m  April  2^),  1064.  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  England,  and  dlcil 
there  April  2.3.  1616.  His  father,  John 
Shakespeare,  who  was  a  man  of  much  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  a  chief  officer  of  the 
borough,  was  possessed  of  tronsidcrable 
wealth,  which  he  lost  and  l>ecame  bankrupt, 
and  William  earned  a  living  in  youth  as 
wool-sorter,  attorney's  clerk,  and  school- 
master, having  a  fair  e<Iucation  for  his 
times.  lie  was  the  third  child  in  the  family 
of  eight  children,  but  none  of  his  three 
brothers  gained  distinction.  He  was  of  a 
roving  disposition  and  when  eifshteen  he 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  twenty- 
six,  and  seems  ever  after  to  have  regretted 
it  (see  ••Twelfth  Night."  act  3,  scene  4). 
She  bore  him  three  children,  Hamnet  and 
Jnditb  being  twins.  In  1689  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  upon  Ma  life  work  as 
playwright  and  actor,  his  deiMirture  thither 
Ming  hastened  by  his  hftvuig  poached   a 


deer,  and  then  lampooned  the  owner.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  by  a  ballad  stuck  on  hl«  park 
gate.  (See  his  reference  to  him  in  first  scene 
of  •*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  )  He  began 
his  dramatic  career  as  an  apprentice  or  chore 
boy  probably  at  the  Blackfriar  theater. 
Actors  then  wrote  plays  as  well  as  acted 
them,  and  he  began  to  write  not  for  fame 
but  for  money  that  he  might  return  to  Strat- 
ford and  glory  before  Sir  Thomas's  face. 
At  twenty-eight  he  bad  won  much  fame,  an<t 
eight  years  later  bought  the  largest  and 
best  house  in  Stratford.  His  incomparabU 
dramas  have  been  the  admiration  and  do 
spair  alike  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
although  the  text  of  most  of  his  thirty-sevei 
plays  is  now  very  imperfect  and  corrupt. 
The  literature  concerning  his  works  is  im 
mense.  Of  himself,  one  of  his  companions, 
"that  rare  Hen  Jonson,"  bears  witness  that 
he  was  "indeed  honest  and  of  an  open  and 
free  naturo,"  and  "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do 
honor  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry  •■  > 
much  as  any."  Never  a  great  actor,  lio 
abandoned  the  stage  about  1<K)4.  His  f  auiHy 
l)eca me  extinct  in  the  third  generation.  1 1  is 
house  in  Henly  street  is  now  owned  by  a 
(!or|)oration,  with  keepers  appointed  to  en- 
tertain visitors.  Over  his  grave  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church 
is  a  fiat  stone,  with  this  inscription  said  to 
have  been  written  by  himself : 

"  Goo<i  frend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  endoased  heare : 
Blest  l>e  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 
And  he  was  not   disturbed.    Against  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument 
containing  his  bust  under   the  arch,  and 
which  was  erected  before  16*23. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  poet  laureate,  bom  in  Som- 
ersby,  Uncolnshire,  England,  August  6, 
1809,  died  at  Aldworth  House,  Surrey,  Oc- 
tober ♦!.  1892.  His  father,  George  Clayton 
Tennyson,  was  aflnely  e<lncated  clergyman, 
proficient  in  languages,  music,  painting,  and 
l>oetry.  Alfren  and  bis  three  brothers 
studied  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and 
each  wrote  poetry  while  there.  He  rained 
the  Chancellor's  medal  for  his  poem  **  Tf m- 
buctoo,"  which  production  Thackeray ism- 
|K>oned  in  the  college  paper.  Tennyson  lelt 
before  graf  I  nation,  and  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  prime  minister  he  was  given,  at 
Carlyle's  intercession,  a  government  \H:n- 
sion  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  lived  in  I/^ndon 
until  forty,  when  he  married  Miss  Kmily 
.Sfllwood  and  lived  at  Twickenham.  When 
Wordsworth  died  in  1800  Tennyson  suc- 
ceeded him  as  poet  laureate  and  removed  to 
Faringford.  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  years 
after  he  bought  Aldworth  Hoose,  near 
Haslemere.  In  Decern l>er,  1888,  he  wns 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Tennyson  of 
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MBtnoovrt  B»  UT«d  in  retlreiiieiit»  and 
dislikad  paUidty,  and  onoo  wrote  to  Sir 
Ueory  Taylor  that  ha  **  thanked  God  Al- 
mlKhiy  with  ills  whole  heart  and  eonl  that 
he  luiew  nothing,  and  the  world  knew  noth- 
ing, of  Shakespeare  hot  his  writings,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jane  Ansten,  and 
that  there  were  no  letten  preserved  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Jane  Austen,"  and  he 
added  that  tli^y  had  not  been  **  ripped  open 
like  pigs,"  and  no  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
the  end  of  Tennyson's  eighty-three  Tears 
his  countrymen  knew  but  little  more  of  him 
than  the  world  at  large.  No  other  famous 
Bnglishman  more  nearly  fitted  MoYalis*s 
wlttidsm  tliat  "every  Englishman  is  an 
Island,"  than  did  Tennyson.  Carlyle  gives, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, a  picture  of  the  poet  as  he  was  In  1944. 
"  One  of  the  finest  looking  men  in  the  world. 
A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair: 
bright,  laughing,  hazefeyes ;  massive,  aqui- 
line face  —  most  massive,  yet  most  delicate; 
of  sallow-bmwn  complexion,  almost  Indian- 
looking;  clothes  cynlcallv  louse,  free,  and 
(•asy— smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice 
is  musical  —  metallic— fit  for  loud  laughter 
and  piercing  wail  and  all  that  may  lie  be- 
tween; speech  and  speculntlon  free  and 
plenteous.  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  dec- 
ades such  comiMny  over  a  pipe."  Of  his 
poems,  "The  Lotus  Raters,^'  "St.  Simeon 
Stylltes,"  "Ulysses."  "Locksley  Hall," 
and  "  St.  Agnes,"  are.  perhaps,  among  his 
best.  '*In  Memoriam,"  published  anonym 
mously  in  1800,  is  an  elegy  for  his  friend, 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  (hud  of  the  historian), 
who  was  betrothed  to  Tennyson's  sister,  but 
who  died  in  IK.').'}.  The  little  poem.  "Silent 
Voices,"  written  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  was  set  to  music 
by  his  widow  and  sung  at  his  funeral.    His 


bodyUet  in  tiie*'F06l'ai  . 

grave  of  Chaneer.   A  abii  CBsIImb)  aai 
daoghter  (Ifand)  anrrlva  him. 

William  Words  wwthjpoat,  bom  la  CSndnn- 
mouth,  Cnmberiand,  Kiglaiid,  April  7»  ITIDL 
died  at  iUdal  MoantTWettaoralaDd,  Kag- 
land,  April  28. 1860.  HIa  father  was  a  lawyw 
and  a  man  of  wealth;  hia  OM^Chcr,  who  waa 
of  a  good  family,  died  when  ha  waa  live 
vears  old,  and  at  eight  he  waa  aant  to  boaid- 
ing  school,  and  while  there  hia  father  died 
when  the  son  was  thirteen,  and  afavametn 
he  was  sent  by  an  nncle  to  St.  John'sGol- 
lege  at  Cambridge,  wlMrre  he  gndoatod  hi 
17U1.  He  then  went  to  Franee,  and  while 
there  decided  to  take  part  with  tlia  Fraoeb 
Revolutionists.  But  hia  relatfvea  eat  offhia 
remittances,  and  he  returned  to  London,  la 


17U3  he  published  some  indiiferaDtjpoeiBB. 
Two  years  after  was  given  legacy  of  S4800 
by  a  friend,*and  then  with  hu  autar,  Doro- 


thy, he  setUed  at  Raeedown.  In  1797  ha 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridgo.  mad 
tbfy  made  pedeatrian  toora  throngb  the 
onuutry,  and  together  brought  oat  a  voloma 
of  poems,  containing  Coleridge'a  *'  Anciaat 
Bfariner,"  less  than  900  coptos  baing  aold, 
and  then  the  publisher  gave  him  the  copy- 
right as  worthlessl  In  lt)02  he  had  qoita  a 
snm  of  money  paid  bim  by  a  debtor  of  hte 
father,  and  in  that  year  married  ICiaa  Mary 
Hutchinson,  and  in  1813  settled  at  Kydal 
Mount,  having  received  a  government  oSUce 
worth  $4000  a  year,  publishing  at  intervals 
several  volumes  of  poems,  out  his  total 
income  from  all  his  various  writings  np  to 
1819  was  less  than  $700.  His  reputation, 
however,  greatly  increased  from  1830  to 
1840.  and  in  1843  be  succeeded  Sou  they  as 
poet  laureata. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Hottome,  author,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Ladieit*  Home  Journal, 
and  a  writer  for  various  periodicals,  is  and 
has  been  presid'^nt  of  the  "  Order  of  King's 
Daui^hters  and  Sons"  since  its  organization 
on  .January  13,  1K8<»;  and  which  order  has  a 

f»rcsont  nieml>ership  of  some  250,000  persons 
(Moated  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  is  a  purely  relisrious  organization, 
but  entirely  undennroinational,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  Christian  women, 
and  ImB  for  its  object  charitable  work,  in 
hospitals,  by  sick  l)cds  of  the  poor,  the  res- 
cue and  teaching  of  the  street  waifs  of  the 
world,  and  the  alleviation  of  humanity's 
wretchedness  and  want  wherever  found,  the 
order  having  two  great  cardinal  principles, 
viz. :  Intense  devotion  to  God,  and  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity ;  its  motto  being,  **  In  His 
Name  " ;  and  its  badge  a  small  silver  Hal- 
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Samuel  Bowles,  Sd,  Journalist,  born  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  February  9,  1826,  died  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  January  16,  1878.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools, 
and  at  a  private  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  when  seventeen  began  work  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  M'eekly  Republican,  that  his 
father,  Samuel  Bowles,  1st.  had  established 
in  1824.  In  1844  Samuel,  Jr.,  persuaded  hte 
father  to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  start  a 
daily  evening  journal,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  March  29  of  that  year,  and 
which  was  changed  to  a  morning  issue 
DM^mber  4,  1846.  The  Republican  waa 
then  tlie  only  daily  in  the  state  outside  of 
Boston,  and  young  Bowles  worked  night 
and  day  to  make  it  a  success,  and  within  a 
year  had  it  paying  properiy.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland  was  assistant  editor  with  him  for 
ten  years,  until  his  retirement  from  it  in 
1807,  and  for  years  the  Bepiiblican  had  tba 
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largest  circulation  of  any  paper  In  Biassa- 
chusetts  outside  of  Boston,  haying  become 
according  to  the  New  York  7W&u/i€'«  testi- 
mony "  the  best  and  ablest  country  iournal 
ever  published  on  this  continent.  '  The 
senior  Bowles  died  in  1851,  when  the  son 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  it  passed 
into  his  hands.  In  1867  Samuel,  2d.  was 
for  a  few  months  editor  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller,  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  bought  out  Dr.  Holland's  interest  in  the 
Republican,  and  was  thereafter  its  editor 
and  proprietor,  making  his  office  a  famous 
school  for  young  journalists,  some  of  whom 
have  risen  to  much  distinction  through  his 
method  of  training  them.  He  was  a  remark- 
able news  gatherer,  and  the  leader  in  form- 
ing tlie  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts, 
remainiug  in  it  till  1872,  and  thereaftiT 
made  the  paper  an  independent  journal.  He 
was  the  first  editor  to  advocate  giving  the 
ballot  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  sex.  Mr. 
Bowles  constantly  refused  public  office,  and 
gave  himself  without  stint  to  make  and 
maintain  the  past  and  present  high  charac- 
ter of  the  paper.  He  was  a  keen,  pungent 
writer,  and  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  travels.  He 
left  a  son,  >SanmeI,  3d,  who  now  conducts 
the  RepubUrarit  which  is  yet  the  great  paper 
of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Oeorge  William  Childii,  journalist,  pub- 
lisher, philanthropist,  bom  Baltimore,  Md., 
Miy  12,  182i);  die<i  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1894.  Parentjj  jKwr,  and  died  when 
he  was  eight.  Began  to  earn  living  by  sell- 
ing peanuts.  When  twelve  he  had  been  to 
school  two  terms,  at  thirteen  entered  United 
States  Navy,  remaining  tifteen  months.  In 
1844  .he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  walked 
the  streets  seeking;  work,  not  having  a  cent 
in  his  po<*ket.  At  len:;th  got  pl.ice  as  errand 
lK>y  in  the  b(>okst<)re  of  Mr.  Peter  Thomson, 
atWodollars  a  week.  Was  tliligent,  rising 
before  daylight,  kindling  tires,  sweeping  and 
washing  pavement  before  other  stores  were 
open.  Was  faithful,  working  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  looked  after  proprietor's  interest,who 
made  him  when  sixteen  chief  buyer,  and  he 
attended  the  great  annual  book  sales  of 
New  York  and  Boston  frequently,  shrewdly 
buying  up  whole  e<litions.  At  eighteen  he 
had  saved  from  his  small  salaries  a  few  hun- 
dred <lollarsand  took  a  small  room  in  "Old 
I>edger"  building  and  beg:in  business  for 
himself,  was  prospered  and  at  twenty-one 
became  partner,  through  marriage  in  the 
family,  of  the  firm  of  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Co., 
which  changed  to  Childs  &  Peterson,  pub- 
lishing many  important  works,some  of  wnich 
reached  a  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand  cop- 
ies. December  A,  '84,  he  bought  the  moribund 
daily  paper,  the  Public  Ledger,  and  greatly 
improTfld  It,  elerated  the  moral  tone,  put  in 


new  features,  enlarged  news  matter,  paid 
well  for  good  work,  looked  after  its  charac- 
ter minutely,  and  soon  made  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  in  the  United 
States  and  netting  him  an  immense  fortune. 
Beginning  literally  with  nothing  but  a  sound 
body,  a  stout  heart,  and  an  honest  spirit,  he 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
world,  being  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America  for  numberless  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence privately  done. 

George  William  Curtis,  journalist,  author, 
lecturer,  born  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  Febru- 
ary 24. 1824,  and  died  on  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y.,  August  31, 1892.  His  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  the  son  was  given 
an  education.  In  1839  the  father  removed 
to  New  York  city,  where  George  served  a 
year  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  But  not 
finding  this  business  to  his  liking,  and 
being  taken  with  the  famous  Brook  Farm 
scheme,  he,  with  an  elder  brother,  joined 
that  community  in  1842,  where  they 
remained  eighteen  months,  and  upon  the 
failure  of  the  project  they  left  Boxbury  and 
spent  two  years  at  Concord,  Mass.  (working 
at  farming),  so  as  to  be  near  the  famous 
men  of  the  Brook  Farm  companv.  In  184(> 
he  went  to  Europe,  traveling  principally  in 
Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  jourueys  in  "Nile 
Notes,''  that  gave  him  much  fame.  Return- 
ing in  1850  he  joined  the  editorial  stafif  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  became  also 
one  of  the  editors  and  a  special  partner  of 
Pvtnam'8  hfonthly,  and  on  the  failure  of 
the  publishers  of  the  latter  in  1857  for  a 
large  sum,  Mr.  Curtis,  though  not  legally 
bound,  assumed  tlie  obligation  and  paid  the 
last  creditor  in  1873.  His  books  of  travels 
were  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  In  1853 
he  began  in  Harper's  Monthly  the  popular 
'*  Editor's  Easy  Chair  "  papers,  contmued 
for  many  years,  and  which  brought  him 
great  renown.  In  1857  he  became  the  editor 
of  Har])4>r*8  Weekly,  and  was  a  chief  editor 
of  Hnrper'n  Bazar  after  its  institution,  and 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  one  of 
the  most  iwpularof  public  lecturers.  He 
had  many  offers  of  political  honors,  but 
declined  them,  serving,  however,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  civil  service  commission,  to  whioii 
reform  he  was  ardently  committed.  Besides 
his  many  extraordinary  editorial  writings, 
he  was  the  author  of  several  popular  vol- 
umes. 

Horace  Greelej,  journalist,  bom  in  Amherst, 
N.  H..  February  3,  1811;  died  in  Pleasant- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  November  29.  1872.  Father  a 
small  farmer,  who  became  bankrupt  when 
Horace  was  ten,  and  removed  to  West 
Haven.  Vt.  After  Horace's  sixth  year  he 
was  able  to  attend  school  only  in  winter, 
having  to  work  snmmers,  in  order  to  ek« 
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•■ttbe  family  Uvlnff.  Waiaftunoiuifeader 
Mid  ■poller  froB  a  ehlUL  Whan  fonrteea 
keoame  apsreiitioe  to  a  printer  at  Bast 
Penltaey,  Vermont,  at  HO  a  /ear.  When 
lie  was  twenty  the  proprietor  failed  and  he 
went  to  his  father,  who  had  remoTed  to  the 
wilds  of  Pennsylrania,  near  Erie,  and  after 
some  months  went  to  New  York  dty,  where, 
after  many  trials,  hesoooeeded  in  getting 
work  as  a  printer  in  1881.    Two  years  later 


he  began  small  job  printing  and  started  a 
daily  paper,  which  failed  in  three  weeks. 
Later  ne  began  a  weekly  Jonmal  that  had 


eonsiderahle  cironlation.  In  1888  he  was 
hired  to  oondaot  The  Jd^traordatn,  a  Whig 
eampaign  sheet,  and  in  1840  pnblished 
another  campaign  paper,  77^  Lag  (/a6in,that 
had  great  cironlation  and  gaTO  him  mnoh 
oelebrity.  In  1841  he  began  the  TW&tine, 
that  became  a  great  power  in  the  land.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Anti-SlaTory  con- 
test, and  was  an  uncompromising  roe  to 
intemperance,  an  adTocate  of  women's  suf- 
frage and  friend  of  the  laboring  man  and 
during  the  war  a  stanch  Union  man.  He 
opposed  General  Grant's  second  nomination 
and  was  himself  put  in  nomination  for  the 
presidency  against  him,  by  the  disaffected 
Bepublieans  and  later  by  the  Democrats,  but 
was  OTerwhelmingly  defeated.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer  for  his  Journal,  and  also  the 
author  of  nearly  a  dozen  Tolumes,  some 
haying  a  wide  circulation,  the  "History  of 
the  American  Conflict "  being  perhaps  the 
most  important.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  political  movements  and  reforms  of 
his  time.  The  greatest  of  American  journal- 
ists, and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his 
century. 

iloelah  Gilbert  Holland,  author,  editor,  bom 
in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  July  24,  1819,  died 
New  York  city,  October  12,  1881.  Father 
mechanic,  and  small  farmer,  of  a  roving 
dispooition,  aad  Josiah's  educational  advan- 
tages were  confined  to  a  few  weeks  in  dis- 
trict schools  in  winter.  Toiled  bard  in  youth 
as  factory  boy,  and  farm  band,  while 
working  in  mills  at  Northampton  tried  to 
prepare  for  college,  but  health  failed.  On 
recovering  he  taught  common  schools, 
writing  stories  and  verses  that  found  no 
market.  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  Northampton,  and  then  went  to 
Pittsfield  for  course  in  Berkshire  Medical 
Institute,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1844, 
and  located  in  Sprinirfield,  Mass.,  where  the 
next  year  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Ghapin 
of  that  place.  Medicine  not  being  very 
profitable,  he  started  in  1848  a  weekly 
paper  winch  ran  six  months ;  then  he  went 
to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  Had  great  aiflacultiee,  liar- 
uig  literally  to  create  the  schools,  and  in  a 
year  had  so  succeeded  that  all  the  private 
fohools  of  the  city  were  dosed.    Insisted 
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giren  him,  and  used  to  say  hahMl 

more  rebeb"  than  any  other  aaa  in 

Returned  to  Spriagfleld  la  1180^  aad 
to  work  on  the  B^Woan^  and  two 

later  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  ^ 

Bowles,  and  one  of  the  chief  wrMag  editon^ 

and  oontinned  with  the  paper  t^ 

writing  for   that  jonmal    lus 
Papers,"  <*History  of  Berkdilia,' 
1868  went  to  Europe  with  his  famfly, 
1870  became  editor  of  the  i 
8erilnmr'$  Monthly,  In  which 

of  his  snooessfnl  novels.   Of 

"Bittersweet."  and  "Katfarina, 
extensive  sale;  his  several 
gating  some  800,000  oopiea. 

Wbltelaw  Betd,  editor,  bom  naar  Xaida. 
Ohio,  October  27,  1887.  Father  welUcMlii. 
Educated   in  public  schools,  and  at  hia 
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nude's  academy  in  Xenia,  and  gndu 
from  Miami  University  in  1806.  Thaa 
taught  for  a  year,  which  he  abaodoned  Ib 
1808  for  jouraalhm,  and  estabUalied  the 
Xenia  i^etos.  During  the  civil  war  be  be- 
came  a  noted  army  correepoident.  Iiil86i 
he  acoq»ted  the  repeated  offer  of  Horaoa 
Oreeley  of  a  position  on  staff  of  New  York 
Tribune  and  was  soon  after  made  manasiag 
editor,  and  when  Mr.  Oreeley  aooeptef  the 
nomination  for  president  he  became  editor- 
in-chief.  In  1881  he  married  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  D.  O.  Mills,  and  has  aeon  aad 
daughter.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  bf 
President  Harrison  minister  to  nanoe,  1868 
was  nominated  for  office  of  vice-president  on 
the  ticket  with  Mr.  Harrison.  He  has  made 
the  Tribune  tk  very  paying  property  and  has 
amassed  considerable  WMilth. 

Mark  Twain  (Samuel  Langhome  Clemens), 
humorist,  writer,  bora  in  Florida,  Mo., 
November  80, 1835.  Father,  farmer,  owner  of 
slaves,  died  insolvent,  when  Samuel  waa 
twelve  years  old,  and  he  shifted  for  himself. 
Apprenticed  to  printer  three  years,  then 
iournevman  printer  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  then  pilot  on 
Mississippi  river.  In  1861,  proposc^d  to  join 
Confederate  army,  but  hlB  brother  7«eing  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  goveraor  of  territory 
Nevada,  he  went  there  as  his  secretary, 
attempted  mining  .nd  failed,  then  tried 
writing  for  newspapers  and  was  local  editor 
on  Virginia  City  Krtterprise,  where  he  first 
used  his  pseudovym  of  "Blark  Twain,'*  a 
Bfississippi  river  fib  phrase  for  *'  .nark  it 
two."  Went  to  CtC  .orbia,  where  he  did 
similar  work  in  1864  ul  the  San  Francisoe 
Morning  Call,  Two  yea. s  later  went  as  ooiw 
respondent  for  paper  to  Sandwich  Islands. 
On  return  began  to  give  humorous  lecturee; 
1867  went  to  Europe,  through  Italy,  Medi- 
terranean, Egypt,  Palestine,  and  wrote  the 
«•  Innocents  ^^"poblished  in  1889.  haT* 
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Ingagrtat  sale.  Became  editor  and  part 
owner  of  dailir  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y .,  where  he 
married  a  lady  of  wealth,  and  shortly  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  Gt.,  where  he  now 
resides.  In  1872  lectured  in  England,  and  in 
1874  published  *'  The  Gilded  Age,"  which  was 
dramatized.  He  has  written  several  other 
books,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
and  been  often  in  the  lecture  field. 

Thnrlow  Weed,  journalist,  politician,  born 
in  Cairo,  New  York,  November  15,  1797, 
died  in  New  York  city,  November  22,  1884. 
No  other  man  for  a  generation  wielded  such 
political  power  as  did  Mr.  Weed.  While 
not  an  office  seeker  or  holder,  he  made  and 
unmade  more  officials  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time.  Adroit  and  sagacious  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  he  shapea  the  principles 
and  policy  of  first  the  Whig  and  then 
of  the  Republican  party  "  from  behind  the 
scenes  "  for  many  years,  and  with  Horace 
Greeley  and  William  H.  8eward  virtually 
governed  the  latter  party  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  For  sixty  years  an  active  politician, 
his  personal  character  was  without  stain  and 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  took  a  dollar 
from  anyone  dishonestly.  His  father  was 
very  poor  and  when  Thurlow  was  nine  years 
of  age  he  hired  as  a  cabin  bov  on  a  sloop 
plying  on  the  Hudson  river,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when  the  father  moved 
his  familv  to  the  then  wilderness  and  set- 
tled at  Cincinnati,  Cortland  Countv,  and  the 
son  worked  at  clearing  the  patch  of  land, 
and  had  but  one  recreation,  that  of  reading, 
of  which  he  had  become  passionately  fond. 
But  books  were  scarce    and    the  nearest 


neighbor  three  miles  away,  and  UlnstratiTa 
of  the  way  in  which  poor  boys  then  raised 
themselves  to  better  things,  he  heard  that 
the  neighbor  had  a  borrowed  copy  of  a 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution  "  and 
so  one  winter  morning  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  he  set  out  barefoot  through 
the  snow  to  borrow  it,  warming  his  feet 
occasionallv  on  a  bit  of  rail  fence  by  the 
way.  Having  succeeded  in  borrowing  the 
book  he  set  out  for  home,  "too  happy,"  he 
said  "  to  think  of  the  snow  or  my  naked 
feet,"  and  then  after  the  day's  hard  work 
was  done  he  devoured  the  treasure  of 
knowledge  by  the  light  of  a  pine-knot,  his 
father  being  too  poor  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  tallow  dip.  Mezt  year  his  hunger  for 
reading  led  him  to  work  in  a  printing  office, 
and  the  following  year  being  sixteen  years 
old  he  volunteered  as  private  in  war  of  1812. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  a  print- 
ing office  in  New  York  city  and  in  1819 
established  a  weekly  paper  at  Norwich, 
New  York.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
edited  several  different  papers,  served  a 
term  in  the  state  legislature,  1826  he  became 
an  active  leader  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party. 
In  1831  he  established  at  Albanv  the  Even- 
ing  JottmcU,  which  he  edited  and  controlled 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  though  much  per- 
secuted and  maligned  for  his  Anti-Masonic 
crusade  he  succeeded  by  his  great  tact  in 
becoming  the  foremost  leader  in  political 
affairs,  and,  outliving  the  obloquy  sought 
to  be  put  upon  him,  he  became  *'  the  power 
behind  the  throne  "  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  and  died  greatly  honored. 


IVIODBRN   WRITERS. 


Mrs.  O.  R.  Alden  [Pansy],  born  in  New  York 
in  1841 ;  her  maiden  name  was  McDonald ; 
author  of  a  popular  series  of  books  called 
the  "  Pansy  ^*  books,  embracing  nearly  sixty 
titles,  most  of  which  are  adapted  to  Sunday 
School  libraries.  Among  these  are  '*The 
King's  Daughter,"  "An  Endless  Chain," 
•'  New  Year's  Tangles,"  and  '*  Four  (Jirls  at 
Chautauqua."  Mrs.  AMen  has  from  the 
first  been  identified  with  the  Chautauqua 
system  of  education,  and  has  edite<l  Panttj/, 
a  juvenile  paper.  Her  influence  upon  young 
people  has  been  far  reaching,  and  always 
good. 

Kdwln  Arnold,  poet,  linguist,  and  journalist, 
born  in  1832  in  England.  For  a  time  filled 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege at  Poona,  Bombay  Presidency,  which 
he  resigned  In  1801.  Contributed  lanrely  to 
critical  journals;  is  well  versed  in  Eastern 
subjects,  the  fruit  of  which  is  seen  in  his 
Indian  poems,  the  chief  of  which  Is  "  The 
Light  of  Asia,"  an  epic  of  Buddhism,  of 
gnat  literary  marit.  Popularity  of  hii  work 


among  American  readers  is  verv  marked; 
has  issued  many  volumes.  Including  "Gri- 
selda,"  "Poems,"  "Indian  Poetry,"  and 
"Indian  Idylls,"  from  the  Sanscrit,  etc. 
He  received  the  distinction  of  the  Compan- 
ion of  the  Star  of  India  in  1877;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Te/f- 
(froph,  arranged  the  first  expedition  of 
George  Smith  into  Assyria,  also  the  expedi- 
tion of  H.  M.  Stanley  for  the  finding  of 
Livingstone.  One  of  Uie  best  known  Eng. 
lishmen  of  his  day,  he  represents  English 
literature  to  thousands  of  readers. 

Edward  Bellamy  was  bom  at  Chicopce 
Falls,  Mass.,  March  20,  1850,  educated  at 
Union  College,  and  in  Germany;  studied  law 
after  returning  to  America,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  did  not 
practice.  In  1871  he  became  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  £venivff  Po»t,  and 
later  for  the  Springfield    UnUm.    In  1878 

{mblished  his  first  novel,  "A  Nantucket 
dyll,"  followed  by  two  others,  and  in  18R8 
by  "  Looking  Backward/'  a  book  which  hai 
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liad  m  itnofdfautty  drenlatloii,  haTtng 
been  trmnslmted  into  Gennan,  Danleh, 
Freneb,  and  other  Umgnagest  with  as  Uuse 
a  sale  in  England  as  m  America,  llr. 
Bellamy  is.  attempting  to  bnild  np  a  party 
whoee  aim  shall  oe  m  nationalization  of 
great  indostries,  and  the  ultimate  oondoct  of 
all  business  by  and  for  the  people.  Equal- 
ity of  riehts,  gOTomment  control  of  rail- 
ways, telegraph,  and  telephone  systems, 
municipal  control  of  all  methods  of  rapid* 
transit,  are  some  of  the  propositions  made; 
all  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  quiet, 
rational  methods.  He  also  adrocates  rais- 
ing the  age  of  oompulsorr  education  to 
seTcnteen  years,  and  supplying  aid  from  the 
state  to  such  pupils  as  may  need  it.    As  a 

Eatriotic  American,  and  thoughtful  citizen, 
e  is  Justly  prominent  among  men  of  his 
day. 

Win  Carlelom  bom  in  Hudson,  Lenawee 
County,  Mich.,  October,  1M5;  graduated  at 
Hillsdale,  1869.  In  1878,  and  again  in  1880, 
Tisited  Europe,  spending  most  of  the  time  in 
trarel.  In  literature  he  is  best  known  by 
his  ballads  of  domestic  life,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  earned  widepopnlarit:^.  Shortly 
after  leaying  college,  began  lecturing  before 
societies  and  lyceam8,Yisiting  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  also  most  of  the  northern  and  west- 
em  states.  His  published  works  are 
"Poems,"  "Farm  Ballads,"  "FarmUg- 
end8,""Farm  Festivals,"  "  City  Ballads," 
and  "  Toung  Folks'  Centennial  fihymes." 

Jame«  Freeman  Clarke  was  bom  at  Hanorer, 
N.  H.,  April  r4, 1810;  grandson  of  General 
William  Hall.  Studied  at  Boston  Latin 
School,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  182f). 
and  from  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1833. 
From  1833  to  1840,  was  pastor  of  Unitarian 
church,  Ix>uisviIIe,  Kentucky;  and  editor  of 
the  Western  Messenger  from  IH-'JO  to  1839. 
Returning  to  Boston  in  1841  he  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  and  held  the  pas- 
torate for  forty-five  years.  Prominent  in 
all  educational  and  reform  movements  in 
Boston;  overseer  of  Harvard  University, 
and  professor  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
lecturer  on  ethnic  religions.  With  William 
H.  Channing  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Dr.  Clarke  prepared  the  **  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  D'Ossoli";  and  published 
twenty-six  volumes  of  his  own  works, 
amone  them,  *' History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1812,"  "  Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe,"  *•  Ortho- 
doxy, its  Truths  and  Errors,"  "Thomas 
Didymus,"  "Self  Culture."  and  "Anti- 
Slavery  Days."  As  an  ecclesiastical  and 
ethical  writer,  he  has  won  wide  reputation. 

Margaret  Deland,  the  author  of  "  John  Ward, 
Preacher,"  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1857.  Her  father.  Sample  Camp- 
bell, was  a  merchant.    Her  mother  was 
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daoghterof  Mijor  l¥IIlfauB  Wad«  «f  tte 
United  SUtes  mimy  during  th«  wmr  of  IBIS. 
Her  mother  died  wnan  Margaret  was  aa  in- 
fant,  and  she  was  broogiit  npbylMraida. 
She  was  educated  in  prrrate  schools  in  Pltta- 
bnrg,  and  later  at  Felham  Prloiy,  New 
Rochelle,N.  T.,  at  Cooper  Art  Institute, 
and  was  herself  a  teacher  of  deatga  la  the 
Normal  College  of  New  York  dtgr.  On  May 
12,  1880,  she  was  married  to  Lorln  F. 
Deland  of  Boston,  since  then  her  adviser  in 
literary  work.  In  1888  she  pnbUabad  "  An 
Old  Garden  and  Other  Venca":  In  1887. 
"  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  a  most  sooeenlu 
novel;  in  1888,  "Florida  Days."  8be  has 
also  written  several  short  stories  and 
"Sidney,"  another  novel.  As  an  artist  uid 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Deland  deserves  the  warm 
approbation  she  has  received  ftam  edtlof 
wid  the  general  public 

James  T.  Fields,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  K«  H., 
December  81, 1817,  educated  in  PortaoMmth 
pn1>lic  schools  and  at  seventeen  entered  the 
employ  of  Carter  ft  Hendee,  at  that  time 
a  noted  book  house  in  Boston.  In  1880  he 
was  made  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Tlck- 
nor,Reed  &  Fields,  publishers,  subeequeBtly 
becoming  head  of  the  firm.  From  1888  to 
1870,  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  MimM^, 
Withdrew  from  businees  in  1870,  and  devoted 
himself  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  to 
lecturing,  with  decided  success.  Mr.  Fields 
is  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems  and  m 
few  literary  biographies,  but  his  most  dia* 
tinctive  work  was  that  of  a  publlaher,  pos- 
sessing, to  a  rare  degree,  the  power  of  judg- 
ing the  intrinsic  and  money  value  of  manu- 
scripts. •  He  thoroughly  understood  both  the 
business  and  the  literarvsideof  bis  occupa- 
tion; published  the  works  of  the  New  Eng- 
land circle  of  writers,  and  was  the  personal 
friend  of  many.  His  death  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton, April  21,  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  bom  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  August  2A,  1839.  of  mixed  English,  Dutch 
and  Hebrew  ancestry.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education.  His  father,  a  teacher 
of  mnch  culture,  died,  leaving  his  family 
with  little  means.  In  1854  the  family  removed 
to  California,  where  the  lad  o])ened  a  school. 
This  proving  unsuccessful,  be  turned  to  min- 
ing, and,  faiiingin  this,  became  acompositor 
in  a  printing  ofiice,  beginning  bis  literary 
career  by  composing  his  first  articles  in  type 
while  working  at  the  case.  He  soou  became 
one  of  the  corps  of  writers ;  and  later,  editor 
of  the  Overland  Monthly.  At  this  time 
appeared  several  of  his  best-known  stories. 
In  1870  he  was  made  professor  of  recent  lit- 
erature in  California  University.  He  was 
United  States  Consul  to  Germany  in  1878, 
and  remained  abroad  until  1885.  He  has 
resided  abroad  since  that  time»  devoting 
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himself  to  literatnre.  His  collected  works 
comprise  ^yb  yolamofl.  containinic  stories, 
novels,  and  poems.  The  once  obscure  type- 
setter is  to-day  ranked  with  the  best  story- 
tellers, commended  by  his  orifj^inality,  wit, 
and  pathos. 

Jean  Inicelow  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Enf^land. 
8tronf|fly  inflaenced  in  yonth  by  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning  ;  began  to 
write  verse,  sometimes  in  ballad  form, 
sometimes  didactic  or  relifcioas.  First 
volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1850. 
Later  works,  very  popular  for  their  tender 
feeling  and  close  study  of  nature,  are 
•*A.  Story  of  Doom,"  *' The  Little  Wonder 
Horn*'  ''High-tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire *'  and  others.  She  has  also  written 
four  successful  novels. 

Henry  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  April  15th,  1843. 
His  father  of  the  same  name  was  a  noted 
writer  upon  Swedenborgian  doctrines.  The 
son  was  educated  under  his  supervision, 
chiefly  in  Europe,  where  he  spent  the  years 
1855^9.  He  studied  at  Harvard  law  school : 
began  to  write  for  periodicals  in  1865,  and 
published  several  stories  in  the  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  has  resided  in  England  since 
184)9.  Ho,  with  William  Dean  Howells,  is 
accounted  the  leader  of  the  American  met- 
aphynical  novelists.  Some  of  his  best 
known  novels  are  '*  The  Europeans,"  "The 
liostonians,"  and  "Daisy  Miller."  His 
mastery  of  the  French  tongue  is  so  complete 
that  stories  published  by  him  in  that  lan- 
guage win  the  approval  of  severe  French 
critics.  His  favorite  style  of  writing  intro- 
duces lK)th  foreign  and  American  characters, 
drawing  contrasts  between  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  two.  Latest  enumeration 
gives  the  number  of  his  books  as  twenty- 
seven,  including  stories,  slcetches,  and 
essays,  many  of  which  are  translated  into 
French  and  German.  A  genuine  American, 
he  ha<9  made  decided  impress  upon  his 
generation  and  upon  the  reading  public  in 
general. 

jAin«>A  Parton  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land. February  9.  1K22,  but  removed  to  the 
United  States  fcforn  the  age  of  five  years  ; 
was  e<iu<'ated  it  Wliite  Plains,  N.  Y.  For 
seven  years,  taught  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia ;  l>ei*ame  known  as  a  writer  for  the 
Home  Journal  iu  New  York  city.  His  first 
published  work  was  **  IJfe  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley," published  in  18M,  and  noted  for  its 
careful  research,    minute  statements,  and 

Eicturesque  incident.  Other  lMx>ks,  "  The 
ife  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,"  in  particu- 
lar, were  pnmounred  "almoi^t  models." 
"  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  and  an 
excellent "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  are  among  his 


works,  A  letter  printed  in  the  New  York 
Critic^  purporting  to  give  Bfr.  Parton '■  ows 
estlmato  of  the  annual  income  from  the  sals 
of  his  books  for  many  years,  pats  it  at 
§8,000  ;  it  is  improbable  that  the  earnings 
of  any  other  American  author  have  exceeded 
this  Hum.  He  died  in  Mewburyport,  Mass.* 
Oct.  17,  1891. 

John  Howard  Payne,  author  and  actor,  was 
l>orn  in  New  York  city,  June  9, 1792.  Soon 
ftftoT  bis  birth  the  family  removed  to  Bos- 
ton ;  here  he  became  interested  in  literature 
HMtl  I  be  theater.  Returned  to  New  York; 
wan  clerk  in  a  counting-room  and  student  at 
Union  College  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  lie  appeared  at  the  Old  Park  Theatei 
as  Young  I^orval,  acting  remarkably  well, 
and  becoming  the  favorite  of  the  hour. 
Appef^red  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
tiiiiorG  with  equal  success,  tickets  some- 
times lielling  for  $25  and  even  S50;  in  18Ki, 
went  to  London,  remaining  in  England  and 
in  France  for  nearly  twenty  years;  during 
bis  ei]1i«equent  career  wrote  more  than 
Bixty  plays,  among  them  Brutus  and  Maho- 
met. He  is  best  known  as  the  author  ol 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home":  he  died  at  Tunis. 
April  19;  in  June,  1883,  his  body  was 
broiif^ht  to  Washington,  D.  C;  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
Ih  in  po.^ession  of  an  elderly  lady  in  Athens, 
Gil.  Himself  homeless  and  poor,  he  has 
made  .in  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
by  oue  immortal  song. 

E1lz4lH't1i  Rtaart  Phelps  Ward,  born  August 
'M,  1814,  at  Boston.  Mass.  When  she  was 
four  yi'ttrs  old,  father  removed  to  Ando- 
ver,  li«ing  professor  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary ;  bore  she  resided  until  marriage,  which 
ooctirrerl  in  1888.  Engaged  in  philanthropic 
work  during  civil  war.  Wrote  "A  Sacri- 
fire  Cf^nsumed,"  a  war  story,  for  Harper* b 
Mil ff ^2 hie  in  1863,  and  from  that  time  ' 
hecatn<^  a  regular  contributor.  In  1868  pul)- 
lUhfid  ''  Gates  Ajar,"  the  l>est  known  of  her 
bociks.  which  has  l)een  translated  into  foui 
languages;  has  since  published  "Men, 
Women,  and  Ghosts,"  a  collection  of  short 
Btories.  In  1877  delivered  an  admirable 
course  of  lectures  before  Boston  University, 
iTDon  '*  Representative  Modern  Fiction." 
was  married  in  GloucoHter,  October  12, 
urn,  to  Rev.  Heri>ert  AVard.  Since  her 
marriiij^e,  has  written  in  conjunction  witt 
Mr.  Ward.  "The  Master  of  the  Magicians," 
"Come  Forth,"  and  "The  I»st  Hero.*' 
Mrs.  Ward  deals  in  an  earnest  and  untram- 
tiietiNl  manner  with  momentous  qnestionf 
that  have  exercised  the  human  mind  foi 
ceaioHes. 


John  fi,  Raze    was    bom  June  2,  1816,  a'l 
Highgate,  Vt.,  gradoated  from  IfkUUabnq 
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College,  Vt.,  in  1839,  studied  law  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  was 
afterward  engaged  as  states  attorney  and 
deputy  collector  of  customs;  and  was  can- 
didate of  tlie  Democratic  party  for  governor 
of  Vermont  in  1859-1860.  He  became  an 
editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  in 
1872.  Middlebury  College  gave  him  an 
LXi.D.,  1866.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
lecturer  and  won  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
humorous  verse.  His  first  volume  appeared 
in  1846,  a  larger  addition  in  1852,  and  the 
last  in  1860.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1887,  his 
works  had  passed  through  forty  editions. 
Fur  many  years  prior  to  his  decease,  his 
life  was  wholly  devoted  to  literature  and 
public  speaking.  From  bis  early  career  as 
a  young  lawyer,  he  ros-  to  eminence  and 
high  literary  distinction,  and  his  name 
became  a  household  word  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  was  born  at  Ogden,  N.  Y., 
September  18,  1827,  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
taught  himself  the  rudiments  of  French, 
Greek,  and  Latin;  removed  to  Illinois; 
remained  there  for  one  year,  teaching  school 
and  doing  farm  work;  subsequently  settled 
in  New  York  city,  in  1846,  having  decided 
to  devote  his  life  to  literature.  In  1848, 
removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  his  present  home. 
Widely  known  as  a  writer  of  popular 
stories;  the  first  book  that  appeared  over 
his  name  was  *'  Father  Bright  hopes,"  pub- 
lished in  1853,  followed  by  "Burr  Cliff," 
"The  Old  Battle  Ground,"  *' Neighbor 
Jackwood,"  "Cudjo's  Cave,"  and  others. 
Of  the  last  named,  13,000  copies  were  sold 
in  one  week.    Mr.  Trowbridge  was  at  one 


time  managing  editor  of  Our  Young  FioUts, 
and  regularly  contributed  to  many  period- 
icals.  From  other  writers  have  eome  many 
tributes;  but  not  the  least  of  the  honors 
shown  him  is  the  strong  interest  manifeatcd 
by  the  public  in  hit  writings. 

Jules  Verne,  bom  1828.  at  Nantes;  edncated 
at  his  native  town;  studied  law  at  Paris; 
first  came  before  the  public  as  a  dra- 
matist, in  1850.  His  fame  mainly  rests 
upon  his  stories,  which  have  gained  an  im- 
mense circulation  throughout  Europe,  being 
characterized  by  wild  adventures  and  scien- 
tific possibilities  or  impossibilities.  Among 
these,  "Michel  StrogolT,"  "'Round  the 
World,"  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea,"  and  the  "  Mysterious  Island,"  are 
well  known.  M.  Verne  is  also  anther  of  an 
Illustrated  Geography  of  Francs. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  bom  Septem- 
ber 12. 1829,  at  Plainfield,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  Collegs  in  1861. 
While  in  college  he  contributed  to  the  mag- 
azines ;  at  his  graduation  he  won  the  prize 
in  English.  In  1853 he  was  one  of  a  snrvey- 
ing  party  on  the  Missouri  frontier.  After 
grnauating  from  the  law  department.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  practiced  four 
vears  in  Chicago.  In  1861  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Hartford  Press  (Conn).  In 
1884  became  an  editor  of  Harper* s  Magazine. 
He  has  traveled  widely,  and  achieved  great 
popularity  as  an  author;  his  writings  ex- 
hibit grace,  humor  and  versatility.  "  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  "  Being  a  Boy." 
"Their  Pilgrimage,"  and  "Backlog  Stud- 
ies," are  among  his  best  known  writings. 
In  social  and  literary  topics,  Mr.  Warner 
shows  cleverness  and  Bubtlety,  quietly  satir- 
izing the  follies  and  foibles  of  American  life. 
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ThomaH  Balloy  Aldrich,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  November  11,  18.'J6.  Had  nearly 
completed  preparatory  studies  when  the 
death  of  his  father  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  collegiate  course.  Entered  the 
counting  house  of  his  uncle,  a  New  York 
merchant,  where  ho  be^an  to  write  for 
periodicals.  At  twenty-one  made  pro- 
nounced impression  upon  the  imblic  mind 
by  the  "  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell."  Entered 
upon  a  literary  career;  became  a  proof 
reader,  then  manuscript  reader,  contribnting 
to  the  periodicals  meantime.  In  IS.'W),  while 
the  New  York  Flomr  Journal  vtwh  still  under 
management  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  Geortre  P. 
Morris,  Mr.  Aldrich  joined  the  e<litorial 
stalf,  a  three  years'  connection.  In  1861 
profluced  "Pampinea.  and  Other  Poema"; 
two  collections  of  poems  in  IHT).'*.  and  18''».'5. 
For  many  years  Mr.  AMricli  wrote  almost 
exclusively  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,    Dur- 


ing his  editorship  the  magazine  took  first 
rank  among  American  periodicals,  and 
introduced  to  the  reading  public  a  majority 
of  the  new  lights  of  literature  who  have 
become  noted  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Among  his  prose  works  are  numbered, 
"  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  "  Prudence  Pallroy," 
"Mercedes,"  and  others. 

Hans  ChrUtian  Anderson,  Danish  novelist, 
l)orn  in  1805,  son  of  a  shoemaker  of  Odense, 
in  the  Island  of  Funen.  From  extreme 
poverty,  was  sometimes  compelled  to  beg; 
but  the  father  was  somewhat  educated,  and 
read  to  Hans,  n(>ll>erjr*«  comedies  and  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Was  intended  for  a 
tailor,  but  wished  to  be  an  actor;  wrote  a 
tragedy  while  very  young.  At  fourteen,  hav- 
ing saved  thirty  shillings,  went  to  Copen- 
hagen "to  become  famous  Sang  for  a 
time  at  Theatre  Royal,  poseessing  a  beaati- 
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fal  voice,  which  nnfortunately  was  soon 
ruined.  A  kiud  hearted  man  obtained  his 
admission  to  Slagelso  Grammar  School, 
where  the  philological  and  philosophical 
examinations  were  creditably  passed.  In 
1828  published  his  first  book.  Had  an 
intense  passion  for  traveling,  and  wrote 
many  books  of  travel ;  best  drama  appeared 
in  1840,  entitled  '*The  Mulatto.'^  Best 
known  in  England  as  the  author  of  charm- 
ing fairy  tales;  the  famous  **Ugly  Duck- 
ling "  appeared  In  1836.  These  tales  have 
been  translated  Into  most  of  the  European 
languages,  and  especially  the  *'  Flax,'^  the 
'*  Willow  Tree,"  and  the  "Dream  of  Little 
Luk,"  have,  become  household  words. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  dying  there  in  1876,  having 
lived  a  blameless  and  innocent  life. 

John  J.  Aadabon,  eminent  ornithologist, 
born  at  New  Orleans,  May  4, 17(J0,  of  French 
parentage.  Commenced  his  own  active  life 
as  a  i>ioneer  of  civilization  and  social  prog- 
ress in  the  West.  When  thirty  years  of  age 
ho  sailed  down  the  Ohio  river  in  an  open 
boat,  witli  wife  and  child,  seeking  a  suitable 
location  for  a  cabin.  Led  a  life  of  bold  and 
fearless  adventure,  romantic  incident  and 
constantly  varying  fortune.  Visited  nearly 
every  region  of  United  States;  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  death,  he  led  a  quiet,  re- 
tired life  on  the  banks  of  the  Hndson.mixing 
little  in  society.  He  left  behind  him  a  name 
and  fame  which,  as  legacy  to  his  family  and 
to  American  science  and  art,  are  above  all 
price.    He  died  January  27, 1851. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Joamalist,  bom  in 
New  Mill,  near  Keith,  Scotland,  September 
1,  17U6,  of  French  parenuge;  sent  to  Aber- 
deen at  fourteen,  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood. Convinced  that  this  was  not  his 
vocation,  determined  to  emigrate,  and  in 
1810,  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  at- 
tempted to  earn  a  living  by  bookkeeping. 
Failing  in  that,  went  to  Boston  and  became 
proof  reader.  After  a  time  l»ecame  reporter, 
paragraphist  and  contributor  of  all  sorts  of 
articles  to  the  newspapers.  In  1826  lM)ught 
the  Sunday  Courier,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 
Later  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Courier 
and  Inquirer,  which  became  the  leading 
American  newspaper.  lieaving  this  paper, 
on  a<'x*ount of  iM)litical  differences,  hostarted 
the  Ile'-ald,  which  at  first  sold  for  one  cent  a 
copy.  Engaged  foreign  journalists  as  cor- 
res|)ondents;  and  was  especially  apt  in 
news-collecting.  The  circulation  of  the 
paper  d(>uble<l  during  the  civil  war,  when 
sixty-three  war  correspondents  were  em- 
ployed. In  1841,  income  of  the  paper  was 
at  least  8100,000.  As  a  jonrnatist,  Bennett 
was  eminently  successfnl,  knowing  how  to 
sele<:t  the  tnbject  most  interesting  at  the 
time  to  tiM  pMpto,  ADdgiTeAU  tlie  dtUOU 


that  could  be  desired.    He  died   in   New 
York  city,  June  1,  1872. 

Thomas  De  Qnincey,  most  gracefnl  and  ver- 
satile of  English  essayists,  born  at  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1786;  the  father,  Thomas 
Quincey,  merchant,  died  when  Thomas  was 
but  seven  vears  old.  The  lad  was  educated 
at  Bath  Grammar  School,  distinguishing 
himself  by  Latin  verses,  also  attended  a 
private  school  at  Winkworth,  and  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  from  which  he  ran 
&way,  going  through  with  the  privations  and 
wanderings  immortalized  in  the  ''Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium-Eater.''  Went 
to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1803,  led  an 
uneventful  life  there  and  left  in  1808  with- 
out a  degree.  Took  a  cottage  at  Grasmere, 
and  became  one  of  the  fsmous  circle  of  Lake 
scholars.  He  read  voraciously,  and  with  a 
wonderful  retentive  power  ;  wrote  for  Lon- 
don Magazine  until  1824,  then  for  ^/acA'tcood. 
In  18.'M)  removed  to  Eldinburgh,  living  there 
nntil  1837.  Acquired  the  opium  habit  in 
1804,  when  laudanum  was  used  to  cure  an 
attack  of  neuralgia,  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
habit  grow  upon  him  that  12,000  drops  per 
day  were  sometimes  used.  His  works  con- 
sist entirely  of  magazine  articles,  of  great 
subtlety  and  artistic  finish ;  the  essays  in  lit- 
erary criticism  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 
De  Quincey  died  in  1869. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  greatest  romance  writer 
of  France,  bom  in  1802,  son  of  General 
Dumas.  In  182.3  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his 
fortune,  obtaining  a  clerkship  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  \Vrote  a  drama 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  offering  it  to  the 
Theatre  Francaise,  where  it  was  refused.  At 
the  advent  of  Ix)uis  Philippe,  a  second  play 
was  performed,  taking  Paris  by  storm  ;  this 
performance  was  followed  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, depicting  the  life  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
attempt  a  catalogue  of  Dumas *s  works  in  an 
article,  they  comprise  over  2,000  volumes. 
Out  of  these,  had  he  written  but "  La  Reine 
Margot,"  *' Henri  III.,*'  *'Les  Mousoue- 
taires,"  and  the  '*  Voyage  en  Espagne,'  he 
would  still  have  been  justly  famous.  His 
death  occorred  in  1871. 

Jamen  Harper,  founder  of  the  honseof  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  publishers,  was  born  in 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  April  13,  1796;  fatlier  was 
Joseph  llar|>er,  farmer.  At  sixteen,  James, 
witli  his  brother,  was  apprenticed  to  printers 
in  New  York,  where  James  became  the 
friend  and  fellow  apprentice  of  Thnrlow 
Weed.  The  brothers  bad  a  small  capital,  at 
the  end  of  tlieir  apprenticeship,  and,  with 
some  iiddition  from  the  family  means, 
established  a  printing  oflice  in  Dover  street. 
Fir<t  delivered  2,000  copies  of  Seneca'i 
*■  Morals."  in  Aogiiat.  1817;  in  181S,  printtd 
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000  copies  of  Locko'i  "Essay  upon  the 
Human  Understanding";  upon  this  volnme 
appe»red^or  the  flzst  time,  the  imprint  of 
J.  ft  J.  Harper,  as  publishers.  Upon  the 
admittance  of  two  younser  brothers,  the 
firm  became  Harper  &  Brothers.  James 
Bmxt^t  was  an  adTocate  of  temperance 
and  religion,  a  man  of  tolerant  spirit  and 
kindly  manner.  Was  a  Whig  in  politics; 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  city  in  1844,  a 
position  in  which  he  gained  the  respect  of 
all.  Died  March  25, 1809,  from  the  efrects  of 
an  accident  sustained  while  driving  near 
Central  Park. 

Thomas  Hood,  bom  in  London,  1798,  son  of 
a  bookseller.  Commenced  his  career  as  a 
clerk ,  bnt  afterwards  learned  the  trade  of  an 
engraver;  next  became  oontribator  and 
assistant  editor  to  the  London  Magazine. 
Attracted  notice  mainly  by  the  hnmor  and 
wit  embodied  in  his  productions;  was  much 
entitled  to  reputation  as  punster  and  satir- 
ist. .  Of  his  many  Doems,  "  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  and  "Bridge  of  Sighs"  are  most 


celebrated  beoftosa  of  the: 
of  commoo  life*  <p>pl>9«<i 
UTcd alife  of  extrane  pofi 
ing;  anddtodiniatfattbaoca 

Charles  l«yell,  geoloslafe,  bom  la  mmiafm 

far,  Scocland,  KowmtnUr  14.  im.   9m 
after  his  birth  bis  father,  aa  «mlf    ' 
nist,  remoTed  to  Hamjpahlte  la  1 


Yfhen  nineteen,  entered'  QzftavdLnHiriv 
three  years  and  tlien  atwhrteKlaw.  Am 
childhood  had  a  taatefor  aataialllMrt 


while  at  Oxford  stndled  botaay, 

and  geology.    In  Loiidoa,  wberahs 
was  for  the  moet  part 


ogy.  In  1882  benn  to  deliver 
the  subject  in  fUng^a  G(^ 
eztensiTely,  both  In  Enrope 


making  inTeetlgations.      PoV 

of  his  inquiries  haTo  added  ■ash  tsw 
standard  literature    in    this 
Amoug  his  moet  oelebrated  poL.. 
his  "  Prindplee  of  Qeoloay  and  I 
Geology."    Died  in  IStOT^ 


PRSJ^OHSRS  OF"  PRONIINSNOED. 


John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  professor  of  homi- 
letics  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  was  bom  in  Culpeper  county, 
Virginia,  January  24,  1827,  of  Welsh  par- 
entajge.  The  family  name  was  originally 
spelled  Broadhurst.  The  father  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Broadus  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1850,  and  in 
1851  being  elected  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  and  Qreek  in  that  institntion;  this 
position  be  held  two  years.  Was  pastor  of 
tbe  Baptist  Church  of  Charlottesville  until 
1856;  from  that  date  until  1857,  served  as 
chaplain  of  the  university,  returning  after- 
ward to  bis  former  pastorate.  In  1863 
served  as  chaplain  in  General  R.  E.  Lee's 
army.  In  1870  published  "  Preparation  and 
Delivery  of  Sermons,"  republished  in  Eng- 
land, and  since  used  as  text-book  in  theo- 
'  logical  seminaries  of  Europe  and  America. 
He  is  author  of  numberless  newspaper 
articles,  of  many  sermons  and  reviews,  crit- 
ical papers,  and  lectures ;  and  ranks  with 
the  ablest  preachers  of  his  generation. 

RuBsell  H.  Conwell,  clergyman  and  lecturer, 
was  bom  at  Wortbington,  Hampshire 
county,  Mass.,  February  15,  1842,  spending 
bis  early  years  on  a  sterile  mountain  farm. 
Kept  up  with  classes  in  the  district  school 
by  study  during  evenings,  compelled  by 
man nal  labor  which  occupied  the  time  dur- 
ing school  hours.  Attended  Wilbraham 
Academy,  Massachusetts,  paying  his  own 
way;  and  in  1800  commenced  the  study  of 


law,  hiring  a  tutor  to  ioatmet  Urn  iithi 
academic  oooraa.  The  elTil  war  iatemsai 
his  studies  in  1863,  and  took  him  to  the  idi 
as  a  captain  of  arUllery;  latar,  MTved  Sii 

staff  officer.  Having  completeif  che  l^id 
course  by  private  atady  while  la  theuaf, 
went  at  the  cloae  of  the  war  to  BOaBaiolMi' 
began  the  practice  of  law.  In  l%0r  iijiii— <■< 
Minnesota  as  emigratioo  nji:om  to  utiiwy 
was  foreign  oorreapond^mt  for  tbe  Kiv 
York  Tribune,  and  the  year  foIlowinK  wf 
traveling  corresponc^cnt  of  the  Bortea 
Traveller.  In  1870  made  the  circuit  of  ti* 
globe  in  the  employ  of  these  journals.  & 
is  a  writer  of  singular  brilliancy  and  power 
Was  tbe  friend  and  fellow-traveler  of  Bl^ 
ard  Taylor.  Was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1879,  and  in  1881  became  pastor  of  Onn 
Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  bai 
greatly  prospered  under  hia  ministry.  Hi 
lectures,  "Silver  Crown,"  "  Acres  of  Dii- 
monds,"  "  Lessons  of  Travel,"  ••  HeroiSBC< 
a  Private  Life,"  are  modela  of  lyoeum  to^ 
tures,  and  have  made  for  liim  natiosii 
reputation. 

Ctiaa.  F.  Deems,  1>.I>.,  bom'  in  BaltinoR. 
Md.,  in  1820 ;  father  was  a  Methodist  clergy 
man.  Dr.  Deems  was  converted  while  a 
mere  boy,  and  chose  the  ministerial  pnsfti- 
sioii,  beginning  preparation  at  fifteen  yctn 
of  age,  in  Dickinson  Colleg^e  ;  graduated  k 
1836.  Was  appointed  proferaor  of  logiesfl< 
rhetoric  in  University  of  North  Carolisi. 
occupying  this  position  fire  years;  aftir 
ward,  became  professor  of  natoral  sdesa 
in  Randolph  Macon  Ck>llege,  Va.  In  Ml 
he  visited  Europe  ;  on  his  r^ 
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a  school  in  Wilson  coonty,  N.  C.  From  this 
time  until  1860,  was  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
WilmiuKton  and  New-Berne  district  of  that 
state  ;  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New 
York,  Julv  22, 186fj,  to  an  audience  of  fifteen 
persons;  but  soon  became  widely  known, 
among  his  own  and  other  denominations.  In 
January,  1868,  '*  The  Church  of  tlie  Stran- 
fi^ers"  was  or^nized  with  thirty-two  mem- 
bers. Cornelius  Vanderbilt  purchased  the 
Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church  aud  gave 
it  to  Dr.  Deems  for  the  use  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  greatly  increased.  Dr.  Deems 
has  written  several  religious  books.  After 
many  years  of  earnest  and  aggressive  work, 
he  was  called  to  his  reward  Saturday,  Nov. 
18, 1893. 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  born  in  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  July  31, 1829,  of  Scottish  descent. 
Entered  Belfast  College  at  thirteen  years, 
and  repeatedly  took  the  Hebrew  prize.  Was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1849,  and  engaged  at 
once  as  missionary  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Installed  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Armagh  in  1852.  He  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  popular  education,  and  received 
from  the  queen  the  honorary  appointment 
of  commissioner  of  education  for  Ireland. 
In  1867  was  delegate  from  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland,  to 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United 
States.  Received  a  call  to  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  entering 
upon  his  labors  Nov.  3, 1867.  In  1882  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  lie  was  elected  to  de- 
liver the  funeral  sermon  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase.  Dr.  Hall  is  author  of  *' Familiar 
Talk  to  Boys,"  *'  Questionsof  the  Day,"  and 
"  Foundation  Stones  forYoung  Builders." 

Wavland  Hoyt,  D.T).,  was  l>orn  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  February  18, 1838.  In  1860,  was  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University;  in  1863  from 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Was  or- 
dained over  the  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  One  year  after,  ho  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  the  Ninth 
Street  Baptist  Church;  three  years  later, 
took  charge  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  a  large  and  influential 
church,  which  afforded  full  scope  for  his 
power8,afl  profound  tliinker,  scholarly  writer 
and  able  preacher.  In  the  hop^  of  establish- 
ing a  great  Baptist  tabernacle  in  New  York 
city,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Chnn-h,  New  York,  and  commenced 
services  in  Steinway  Hall,  where  a  favorable 
beginning  was  made,  but  there  were  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  A  call  to  Shawmut  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  accepted 
mna,  later,  he  was  recalled  to  the  Strong 
Place  Church,  his  present  field  of  labor.  A 
pioliflo  writer,  his  oontribations  are  eagerly 


Bought  by  leading  journals  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  As  a  preacher,  earnest,  clear 
and  persuasive,  as  a  platform  speaker,  ready 
aiicl  forcible,  as  a  pastor,  faithful  and  suc- 
cess ru  I,  he  has  b^ome  one  of  the  best 
known  preachers  of  the  denomination. 

ISdward.  Jadfton,  D.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Adouiram 
JudBun,  the  "Apostle  of  Burmah,"  was 
bora  lit  Maulmain,  Burmah,  December  27, 
1H44  ;  was  graduated  from  Brown  University 
iti  18<j5.  After  teaching  as  principal  of  a 
B^ininary  in  Vermont,  be  became  tutor  in 
I^fadiEwn  University,  and  in  1868  was  ap- 
yointed  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modern 
Luzif^uages.  In  1876,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tlie  church  in  North  Orange,  N.  «].,  where 
between  three  and  four  hundred  were  bap- 
tized by  him  in  five  years.  In  1880,  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Brown  University.  In 
later  vears,  has  become  widely  known 
through  work  among  the  poorer  classes 
iti  New  York  city,  where  he  built  the 
Judaoii  Memorial  Church,  in  memory  of 
Adouiram  Judson  ;  is  pastor  of  this  church, 
and  is  known  in  the  Baptist  denomination 
a»  a  quiet  but  impressive  speaker,  an  ear- 
nest Bible  student,  and  a  hard-working 
pastor,  a  worthy  son  of  a  great  father. 

1^  8.  Mac  Arthur,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Dales- 
viUe,  Quebec,  Canada,  July  31,  1841.  His 
pareutJi  came  from  the  Scotch  Highlands  to 
Qiicliec;  father  is  Presbyterian,  but  the 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family 
fire  Br^ptists.  Was  converted  at  thirteen, 
nnd  jLt  eighteen  began  to  hold  religious 
mei^thrgs  and  address  the  people;  prepared 
(or  college  at  Canadian  Literary  Institute, 
\V<KH]!tock,  Canada ;  graduated  at  Uuiver- 
fiity  of  Rochester,  in  1867,  taking  the  sopho- 
more prize  for  declamation  and  the  gold 
iiKHlal  for  best  written  and  delivered  oration 
at  j^raduation.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
SepceTu1)er  20,  1868  ;  was  graduated  from 
Koche^iter  Theological  Seminary  in  1870. 
Duriag  the  seminary  course,  preached  on 
Bniiday  evenings  at  Lake  Avenue  chapel; 
many  ^-on versions  resulted,  and  a  now  flour- 
if^hin^  church  was  organized.  In  June, 
114T0,  Accepted  the  call  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  Twenty-tliird  street.  New  York 
clty>  where  he  has  since  labored  with 
tnarkixl  success;  well  known  as  a  writer 
f^r  Unptist  periodicals,  and  as  a  clear  and 
loi^ical  speaker  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Ills  denomination. 

CArdinKl  Manning,  bom  at  Totteridge, 
Hertfordshire,  England.  July  16,1806;  son 
of  Wiiliam  Manning,  M.  P.,  merchant,  of 
London;    was  educated    at   Harrow    and 


Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradui 
B.  A.  in  first  class  honors  in  1890,  and 
became  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Was  for 
mm^  tinM  a  aalact  preaolitr  in  UniTenitj 
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of  Oxford;  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester  in  1840.  In  1851  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  entered  the  priest- 
hood, and  received  the  degree  ofD.D.,  at 
Rome;  was  made  Prelate  to  the  Pope. 
Consecrated  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
June  8,  1866.  Pius  IX.  created  him  a  car- 
dinal priest  in  1875.  Has  written  many 
ecclesiastical  works;  is  well  known  not  only 
for  his  work  as  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
and  divine,  but  as  a  temperance  and  social 
reformer. 

Itev.  A.  A.  Miner,  'LJj.Ti.,  was  bom  at  Lemp- 
Hter,  Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  August  17, 
1814.  After  studying  in  various  schools  and 
academies  until  sixteen,  taught  four  winter 
schools,  and  tlien,  in  1834,  became  associate 
principal  of  an  academv  at  Cavendish,  Vt. 
One  year  later  took  sole  charge  of  a  scien- 
tific and  literary  academy  at  Unity,  N.  H., 
remaining  there  four  years.  Began  preach- 
ing in  1838,  was  ordained  as  Universalist 
clergyman  in  1839;  settled  at  Methnen, 
Mass. ;  three  years  later  removed  to  Lowell ; 
in  1848  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
associate  pastor  with  Ilosea  Ballon,  over 
what  is  now  Columbus  Avenne  Universalist 
Church.  July  4,  1865,  delivered  oration 
before  city  authorities  of  Boston.  Has  been 
member  of  school  committee  of  Methuen, 
Lowell,  and  Boston,  member  board  of  over- 
seers of  Harvard,  and  on  state  board  of 
education  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Was 
president  of  Tufts  College  1862  to  1876. 
A  prolific  writer,  has  written  much  for 
daily  and  weekly  press.  His  best  known 
Iwoksare  "Old  Forts  Taken,"  and  "Bible 
Exercises."  Dr.  Miner  is  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  our  time.  Few  voices  have 
been  so  potent  as  his. 

Dwlfcht  L,.  Moody, bom  in  Northfield,Frank- 
Mn  County,  Mass.,  February  6,  1837; 
received  a  limited  education,  and  worked 
on  a  farm  until  seventeen  years  old,  then 
became  clerk  in  a  Boston  shoe  store.  United 
with  a  Congregational  church  soon  after- 
ward, and  in  1856  went  to  Chicago,  where 
he  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  missionary 
work  among  the  poor;  in  less  than  a  year 
established  a  Suiiday-8<;hool  with  more  than 
KXX)  pupils.  During  civil  war  was  employed 
by  Christian  Commission,  subsequently  by 
the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  lay  missionary. 
A  church  was  built  for  his  converts  with 
himself  as  pastor.  In  the  fire  of  1871,  this 
church  and  Mr.  Moody's  house  were 
destroyed;  a  new  and  larger  church  has 
since  been  erected.  In  1873,  accompanied 
by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  visited  Europe,  holding 
religious  services  in  England.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  great 
awakenings  in  the  principal  cities  of  these 
countries.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
iimilar  meetings  were  organized.    A  school 


for  boys  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Moody 
at  Gil),  Mass.,  and  a  school  for  gfrls  at 
Nort  hfield .  Summer  schools  for  Bible  study 
nri;  held  yearlv,  under  his  auspices.  Mr 
Moody  has  published  many  religions  workj, 
and  ims  been  a  great  influence  for  good  in 
thoLLsands  of  lives. 

Cai-dfni&l  Newman,  bom  Febnimxy21,  1601, 

Iij  l^tidon;  son  of  John  Newman,  banker; 
brother  of  Francis  William  Newman,  the- 
olujsiau  and  essayist.  Boyhood  was  passed 
l!)  Bloomsbury  Square,  early  became  inter- 
ested hi  theology.  After  tuition  in  private 
nL'Uoo]  at  Ealing,  became  a  member  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford.  Graduated  1820,  was 
Ft^Uowof  Oriel  College.  In  1824  took  ordeii. 
In  1828  became  incumbent  of  8t  Mary's, 
C>Jcrord,  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore.  Went 
abroad  in  1833,  during  this  time  wrote  the 
hymn.  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  Left  the 
church  in  1845  and  was  received  Into  the 
church  of  Rome;  was  ordained  priest;  in 
18:>-M^  was  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
At  Dublin.  In  1864,  appeared  the  "  Apolo- 
i;ia  pro  vita  sua  "  and  in  1865  the  '*  Dream 
of  Gerontius."  In  December,  1877,  Dr. 
Newman  was  eleirted  a  Fellow  of  lYinity 
College,  Oxford.  In  1879  was  created  a 
cardinal  deacon  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. ;  but  of 
latf"  jesirs  has  led  a  somewhat  secluded  life. 
A  contacted  edition  of  his  numerous  works 
was  published  in  1877.    Died  in  1890. 

Andrew    Preston  Pembody,  D.  I>.,  1*1,.  D., 

wus  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  March  19,1811. 
Hradunted  at  Harvard,  in  1826,  studied 
thTKG  years  in  divinity  school,  was  mathe- 
matical tutor  one  year  in  university;  in 
iy:U  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Parker  as 
jvAnior  of  South  Parish  Unitarian  Church  in 
Fftrtf^ mouth,  N.  H.  Held  this  pastorate  nn- 
t\\  iBtiO,  when  he  was  appointeo  preacher  to 
the  university,  and  professor  of  Christian 
mofAlH,  until  1881,  when  resigning  to  give 
bis  whole  time  to  literary  work,  he  was 
given  an  emeritus  appointnient.  In  1862 
tLiid    again  during  1808-9,  he    was    acting 

f^re^ident  of  the  universitv.  He  wrote  sixty 
eadin^  articles  in  the  Whiij  lievieto,  was 
(alitor  of  the  North  American  Review  in 
lR02-'fil  and  has  contributed  to  The  Chris- 
tian E/amincr,  The  New  Enyland  Maga- 
zf'nf  mid  other  publications.  Some  of  his 
bor^ks  are.  "lectures  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine," '*  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
aud  "  Christianity  and  Science." 

Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop.  Born  in  Cadis, 
Ohio,  June  20, 1811.  Father  died  when  the 
Loy  was  two  years  old,  leaving  him  to  the 
instrtiction  and  encouragement  of  an  uncle, 
Matthew  Simpson.  Was  educated  as  well 
as  the  town  afforded,  and  taught  many 
tblngt)  by  the  uncle,  who  understM>d  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  was  ten  years  in  State  Senate, 
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aod  Mven  years  jadge  of  the  County  Coart. 
At  sixteen,  Matthew  became  a  student  in 
Madison  College.Penn.,  made  rapid  progress, 
and  was  a  tator  at  nineteen.  Studied  medi- 
cine,but  abandoned  practice  in  18S4,  entering 
Pittsburgh  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
on  trial.  In  1837  was  transferred  to  Will- 
iamsport.  and  was  elected  Tice-president 
and  professor  of  natural  science  in  Alle- 
gheny College.  Was  chosen  president  of 
De  Pauw  University  in  1839,  holding  tlie 
position  nine  years.    His  eloquence  made 


him  in  great  demand,  and  personal  qualities 
exerted  strong  influence  over  students. 
Was  made  bishop  during  the  conference  of 
1852;  was  delegate  to  World's  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  Berlin,  where  a  sermon  before 
the  Alliance  extended  his  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator  throughout  the  world.  President 
Lincoln  considered  him  the  greatest  he  had 
ever  heard.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  June 
18, 1884.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment^ 
a  profound  scholar,  and  a  wise  counselor. 


BMINBNT  PRBACHBRS. 


Ljmuui  Abbott,  D.D.,  author,  editor,  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
December  18,  1836,  son  of  Jacob  Abbott. 
Was  graduated  from  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  soon  afterward,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  engaged  in  practice  of  law, 
with  his  two  older  brothers.  While  thus 
employed,  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with 
them,  the  two  novels,  '*Conecut  Corners," 
and  '*  Matthew  Caraby."  But  finding  the 
ministry  more  to  his  taste  than  the  legal 
profession,  studied  theology  under  his  uncle, 
John  S.  C.  Abbott;  was  ordained  in  1860  a 
clergyman  of  the  Congregational  church. 
First  charge  was  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.: 
remained  there  until  18(>5,  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  Then,  becoming  discouraged, 
he  laid  aside  pastoral  work  and  accepted 
the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Freed- 
men's  Commission.  This  work  was  located 
at  New  York  citv,  but  visiting  Terre 
Haute,  found  that  his  work  there  had  proved 
very  fruitful,  so  took  up  ministerial  work 
again,  in  the  New  England  Church,  at  New 
York  city,  also  conducting  the  *'  Literary 
Record  **  of  IIarper*8  Magazine,  and  editing 
the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly.  The 
last  named  position  was  resigned  when  he 
became  associate-editor  with  Heniy  W^ard 
Beecher  of  the  Christian  Union.  Has  for 
some  time  been  editor-in-chief  of  this 
journal.  October,  1887,  was  elected  tempo- 
rary successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  not 
long  afterward,  permanent  pastor.  His 
first  independent  publication  was  **  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  "  (1809).  Later  works  are,  *'  Old 
Testament  Shadows  of  New  Tesument 
Truths,"  (1870);  "Life  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,"  and  **In  Aid  of  Faith."  b  a 
prominent  exponent  of  the  so-called  liberal 
theology;  his  style  is  simple,  iucid,  and 
possesses  deep  spirituality. 

Penry  Ward  Beecher,  D.D.,  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813, 
son  of  Lyman  Beecher.  Home  training 
was  of  the  severe  New  England  type, 
alleviated  by  an  irrepressible  sense  of  humor 
in  bis  father.  Was  graduated  from 
Aahmit  Collega  In  1834;  did  not  itand  high* 


l>eing  characterized,  there  and  everywhere 
else,  by  following  his  own  inclination  with 
zeal  and  energy.  Graduated  from  Lane 
Theological  seminary    (Cincinnati).    First 

Krish  was  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
wrencebnrg,  Indiana,  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Ohio  river,  the  church  consisted  of 
twenty  persons,  nineteen  of  whom  were 
women.  After  a  year  or  two,  was  called  to 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis. 
Here  his  remarkable  oratorical  gifts  insured 
a  crowded  church.  After  eight  years  work 
here,  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  tlie  Plymouth  church  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  entered  upon  the  pastorate,  October  10, 
1847,  remaining  there  until  his  death,  March 
8,  1887.  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  great  pulpit 
and  platform  orator,  not  excelled  if  indeed, 
equaled  in  the  American  pulpit,  or  in  the 
Christian  church. 

Phillips  Brooks,  I>.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  December  13,  1836;  son  of  a 
merchant.  Had  every  educational  advan- 
tage, and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  then  studied  theology  at 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary.  Was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  in  1859,  and  appointed 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Phila- 
delphia. Five  years  later,  assumed  rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  same  city,  and  subsequently,  in  1869,  of 
the  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  Episcopalian  congregation  in 
Massachusetts.  Phillips  Brooks  exercised 
over  the  thought  and  life  of  his  generation 
a  marvelous  power ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  rich  thought,  or  simple,  quietly  power- 
ful style,  or  deep  intellectuMity,  but  on  ac- 
count of  intense  earnestness  and  profound 
spirituality  and  a  burning  desire  to  uplift 
men.  Published  several  books,  among  them, 
three  volumes  of  sermons.  In  1891,  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Died  January  23, 1893. 

William  Ellery  Channing  I>.D.,  was  bom  in 
Newport,  R.  I..  April  7, 1780  ;  his  boyhood 
was  passed  in  Newport,  where  strong  relig- 
kNii  ImprisiQni  wera  raoeived  Iioib  the 
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Iireacbing  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins.  During 
college  life  won  the  ardent  personal  attach- 
ment of  many  fellow  students,  and  seemed, 
even  then,  to  possess  remarkable  literary 
powers.  After  graduation  from  Harvard, 
In  1798,  was  private  instructor  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  family  of  D.  M.  Randolph.  Here 
acquired  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  slavery ; 
and  at  the  same  time  became  eagerly  inter- 
ested in  political  discussions  growing;  out  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Enrope. 
Returned  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Gam- 
bridge  as  a  student  of  theology.  His  first 
and  only  pastoral  settlement  was  over  tlie 
church  in  Federal  street,  Boston,  June  1, 
1803.  Was  known  here,  for  a  style  of  relig- 
ious eloquence  of  rare  "fervor,  solemnity 
and  beauty."  Mr.  Channing  was  practically 
the  leader  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  in 
America,  in  his  day,  and  the  sermons  left  by 
him  constitute  the  best  body  of  practical 
divinity  that  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
this  country  has  produced.  Able  addresses 
on  slavery,  public  education  and  temperance 
are  also  found  among  his  published  works. 
Last  public  act  was  an  address  delivered  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1842,  commemorating 
the  West  India  emancipation.  Best  known 
in  America  as  a  theologian  and  preacher, 
his  influence  abroad  is  chiefly  as  a  writer  on 
social  ethics.    Died  Oct.  2, 1842. 

John  Haghes,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
was  bom  at  Anualoghan,  Tyrone  county, 
Ireland,  June  24,  1797,  sou  of  Patrick 
Hughes,  a  respectable  farmer.  The  family 
emigrated  to  America  in  1816,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  near  Cbambersburgh, 
Penn.  Received  his  early  education  at  a 
small  sciiool  in  Aiigher,  afterward  attend- 
ing the  high  school  at  Auchnacloy.  From 
early  childhood,  evinced  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  become  a  priest,  but  educational 
advantages  were  for  a  time  lacking.  Was 
placed  with  a  friend  of  his  father,  learned 
horticulture,  and  occnpied  spare  time  with 
study.  In  1817  followed  the  family  to 
America,  secured  emi)loyment  at  Baltimore, 
and  in  1818  obtained  a  position  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  where  in 
return  for  services  he  was  enabled  to  receive 
private  instructions  until  able  to  enter  the 
regular  classes,  and  teach  the  younger 
Scholars.  Showed  great  ability  in  the  phil- 
osophical and  theological  studies;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  priest  October 
10,  1826.  Was  soon  called  to  Philadelphia, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Church. 
Was  proposed  for  the  coadjutor  bishopric  of 
Philadelphia,  when  but  three  years  a  priest. 
Father  Hughes  was  brought  into  great 
prominence  by  two  debates  with  Rev.  John 
K.  Breckinridge,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
on  the  questions,  ''Is  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion Uie  religion  of  Christ?"  and  "Is  the 
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Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  ha 
priuciples,  inimical  to  civil  or  religions 
liberty?  **  Januaiy  8, 1838,  Father  Huglies 
was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Basmop- 
oils,  and  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Mew 
York.  Two  weeks  afterward,  Father 
Dubois  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  care 
of  the  whole  diocese  fell  upon  the  yonng 
prieiJt,  who  showed  himself  eminently  well 
qualified  to  car^ry  it.  In  1838  parchased 
property  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  founded 
Kt.  John's  College.  In  1840-42,  was  engaged 
in  di»cnssing  the  public  school  qnestion. 
August  15, 1858,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
tibiw  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Fifth  aTeane 
and  Fiftieth  street.  New  York  city.  Last 
piibliG  address  was  delivered  during  the 
draft  riots  July,  1863.  Died  Janumry  3, 
1864. 

Theodore  Parker,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Lazing- 
toil,  Mass.,  August  24, 1810,  son  of  a  fanner. 
H  [1.(1  a  little  instruction  at  the  village  school, 
and  somehow  acquired  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  general  literature.  All  the  toitioB 
hh  appears  to  have  had,  was  one  quarter  at 
»  aehool  in  Lexington,  where  some  mathe' 
matles  and  a  little  I^tin  and  Greek  were 
taught.  But  being  an  indefatigable  student, 
b«  ^i'tually  prepared,  in  time,  for  college, 
and  catered  Harvard  in  1830.  Even  then 
the  study  was  carried  on  with  the  farm- 
labor,  going  to  the  college  for  examinations 
oqIj^  Obtained  a  B.  A.  degree,  and  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Boston,  Watertown  and 
elsewhere  for  six  years.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hriidiiid  in  a  divinity  school,  and  in  Juae, 
18'i7,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Unita- 
rian  nhurch,  settled  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Ky  1841,  Mr.  Parker  had  differed  from  the 
Unitarian  belief,  and  was  afterward  ex- 
i^nniTnunicated  from  the  body.  In  1846, 
p^^i^ned  the  pastorate  at  West  Roxbury,  and 
pr«'ni  tied  before  a  society  of  his  own,  which 
]ii*h\  Hervices  first  at  Melodeon  Hall  then  at 
^Iiisii-  Hall  in  Boston.  Mr.  Parker's  teo- 
denei^s  were  humanitarian,  his  words  all 
in  behalf  of  peace,  temperance,  molality 
^iinl  the  rights  of  labor;  hard  work  of  body 
RT\t\  mind  at  last  broke  down  a  constitution 
iiainrally  strong;  and  May  10,  1860,  the  end 
came  at  Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
chatJtre  of  climate.  His  writings  were  quite 
nnmf-rous,  most  of  them  appearing  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  of  which  he  was  editor. 

Chftrlf «  Haddon  Spnrgeon,  bom  at  Kelve. 
dnn.  Essex.  June  19,  1834;  educated  at  Col- 
cUeMer,  Maidstone,  and  elsewhere,  and 
bf-rnme  usher  at  a  school  at  Newmarket. 
A'inpi  ed  Baptist  views,  and  joined  the  oon- 
irrf^'jMion  which  had  been  presided  over  by 
BnlH  rt  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  Subsequently 
became  pastor  at  Waterbeach,  and  his 
fame  as  a  preacher  reached  London;  ac- 
cepted there  the  pastorate  of  the  ohnteh 
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meeting  in  New  Park  street  ohapel,  Sonth- 
wark.  First,  preached  before  a  London 
congregation  in  18S3,  with  such  success  that 
in  two  years  time,  enlargement  of  accom- 
modations was  required;  while  these  were 
being  made,  officiated  four  months  at  Exe- 
ter Hall.  Enlargement  proved  insufficient, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  change  to  Surrey 
Music  Hall  and  the  congregation  deter- 
mined to  build.  The  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle was  opened  in  1861.  Mr.  Spargeon 
has  published  a  sermon  weekly,  since  the 
first  week  of  1866;  at  the  end  of  1889,  the 
series,  inclusive  of  double  numbers,  had 
reached  No.  2,120,  and  the  weekly  circula- 
tion had  reached  about  25,000.  The  demand 
for  them  was  not  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  and  multitudes  felt  their 
uplifting  power.  Published  a  number  of 
other  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  *'  The 
Treasury  of  David,"  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  in  seven  volumes.  In  1867,  founded 
the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  since  that  time 
enlarged  to  accommodate  260  boys  and  as 
many  girls.  Founded  tlie  Pastor's  College, 
in  1866,  which  has  educated  over  800  men; 
ap  to  1889,  673  were  still  engaged  in  evan- 
gelistic or  ministerial  work.  The  Metro- 
Klitan  Tabernacle  Colportage  Association 
d  at  that  time  about  seventy  or  eighty 
agents,  and  sold,  annually,  about  £9,000 
worth  of  pure  literature.  The  church  had 
about  thirty  mission  halls  and  schools  con- 
nected with  it.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  power  over 
an  audience  was  wonderful,  partlv  due  to  the 
strong  earnestness  and  robust  spiritual  life 
of  the  speaker ;  he  was  **  made  for  mankind  " 
and  to  them  gave  the  great  store  of  mind 
and  heart  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
January  31,  1892. 

Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  August  21, 1821; 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1839,  and  after 
teaching  in  Monson  Academy  and  Williston 
Seminary ,  studied  law  under  Rufus  Choate. 
Turning  to  theology,  in  1842,  was  graduated 
from  Andover  Seminary  in  1846,  and  or- 
dained October  22 of  that  year,  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  where  he  ha<l  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Harvard  Congregational 
Church.  In  1846,  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  new  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  Received 
D.D.  from  Union  College  (1863),  and  Har- 
vard (1869),  LL.D.  from  Princeton  (1874), 
and  L.H.D.  from  Columbia  (1887).  In  1866 
delivered  lectures  before  Brooklyn  Institute 
on  *'  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul," 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the 
L.  P.  Stone  lectures.  Gave  the  lectures  on 
"  Preaching  Without  Notes,"  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1876,  and  in  1881, 
iMtuiM  on  "  Xha  Divina  Oriii^  of  Chria- 


tiani^,"  before  Union  Seminary  and  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  Has  attained 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pul- 
pit orators  in  the  United  States;  is  well- 
known  for  historical  studies;  and  has  deliv- 
ered frequent  addresses  on  public  occasions. 
In  1876  made  the  seventieth  anniversary 
address  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  in  1876  the  centennial  oration  in 
New  York  city,  and  in  1881,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  at  Harvard.  In  1887  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Was 
an  editor  of  the  Independent,  1848-61. 
Among  the  published  works  of  Dr. 
Storrs  may  be  mentioned  "  Early  Ameri- 
can Spirit  and  the  Genesis  of  it" 
(1876),  **  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  EfFoctsof  it  "  0676),  "  Manliness  in  tlfe 
Scholar"  (1883),  "Divine  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity "  (1884),  and  *'  The  Prospective  Ad- 
vance of  Christian  Missions  "  (1886). 

Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Bound  Brook,  Somerset  county,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
7. 1832,  youngest  of  twelve  children  of  David 
T.  Talmage,  a  farmer.  Preliminarv  studies 
were  made  in  the  grammar  school  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  under  Professor  Thomp- 
son. In  early  life  showed  acute  observation, 
remarkable  memory,  and  great  bodily  vigor. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  joined  the  church, 
and  the  following  year  entered  the  Uuiver- . 
sity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  speech 
made  by  him  at  graduation  (Mav,  1863.)  met 
with  great  enthusiasm,  was  published  in  one 
of  the  New  York  papers,  the  first  literary 
article  of  Mr.  Talmage's  ever  printed. 
Studied  law  three  years  ;  then  prepared  for 
the  ministrv  at  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.  Was  ordained  by  the  reformed  Dutch 
classis  of  Bergen;  accepted  a  call  from  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.,  remaining  three  years.  Was 
next  settled  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
began  to  be  noted.  Afterward  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Churcti  of 
Philadelphia;  remained  seven  years;  during 
this  period,  first  entered  the  lecture  plat- 
form, laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
reputation.  At  this  time  received  three  calls, 
one  from  Chicago,  one  from  San  Francisco, 
one  from  Brooklyn ;  accepted  the  latter, 
building  up  a  large  churdi  from  a  small 
beginning.  Two  large  tabernacles  were 
built,  one  in  1870  the  other  in  1878  ;  the  first 
was  burned  December  22, 1872,  the  second 
was  also  burned  in  1880.  A  new  tabernacle 
was  completed  in  1891.  Dr.  Talmsge  has 
published  numerous  lectures  and  addresses, 
and  several  books,  "  Crumbs  Swept  Up  " 
(1870),  "  Old  WelUDugOut"  (1874),  "  Night 
Sides  of  CitT  Life"  (1178),  and  athen.  »» 
is  a  powarf  Hi  and  dramatici 
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RIelutfd  Baxter  was  bom  at  Rowton,  Edr- 
lai\d,  NoTember  12,  1615.  By  nnusnal 
application  atoned  for  a  deficient  education, 
and  was  made  master  of  Dudley  Free 
School,  through  interest  of  Mr.  Richard 
Foley  of  Stonebridge;  was  soon  admitted  to 
orders.  In  1640  became  a  pastor  at  Kidder- 
minster; but  the  civil  war  soon  broke  out, 
exposing  him  to  persecution.  Charles  n. 
af  terwaid  made  Baxter  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  Chancellor  Clarendon  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  was  declined. 
"  The  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament" 
caused  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, which  was  modified  to  six  months.  Died 
December  8,  1691.  His  compositions  are 
numerous,  and  some  are  very  popular,  as 
the'* Saints'  Best." 

Ljmuui  Beeoher,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September 
12, 1770.  Took  collegiate  course  at  Yale, 
and  graduated  1797.  Studied  theology 
under  Timothy  Dwight,  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.;  in  1810,  took  charge  of 
First  Congregational  Church,  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  remaining  sixteen  years. 
Became  known  for  his  zeal  and  efficiency. 
Assisted  in  organizing  the  American  Bible 
Society,  Connecticut  Education  Society  and 
others.  In  1826  he  became  pastor  of  Han- 
over Street  Church,  Boston,  and  in  1832, 
President  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Cincinnati.    Ho  remained  there  about  ten 

J  ears;  after  tliat  time,  resided  in  Boston. 
)r.  Beecber's  pnblislied  works  are  for  tlie 
most  part  sermons.  Died  in  Brooklyn,  Jan- 
uary 10, 1863. 


John  Banyan,  bom  at  Elfltow,  near  Bedford, 
Knj^laud.  What  little  instruction  he  received 
was  quickly  obliterated  by  a  vicious  career, 
which  was  abruptly  terminated,  say  the 
biographers,  by  the  sudden  operation  of  a 
heavenly  monitor  in  tlio  soul,  which  bade 
him  either  leave  off  sin  or  perish.  Estab- 
lished himself  as  a  Baptist  preacher  at  Bed* 
ford  ;  was  arrested  under  the  laws  against 
conventicles,  sentenced  to  lifelong  impris- 
onment. During  confinement  wrote  several 
works,  and  obtained  support  by  making 
laces.  After  more  t  ban  twelve  years  impris- 
onment was  liberated.  Traveled  through 
England  and  after  the  publication  of  Act  of 
Toleration  by  James  II.  became  a  jwpular 
preacher.  Died  of  a  fever,  in  L<maon,  in 
1088.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  writings  is 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  religious  allegory, 
whioh  has  pass^  through  more  than  fifty 
editions  and  been  tranuated  into  Tmrious 
languages. 


atTris 


Jonathan  Edwards*  bom   fn 

Conn.,  Oct.  B,  1708  ;  was  ed 

College,  gradnatinir  in  1790.    Waa 

missionary  amons    the   l^dliuia  ;   te  

accepted  the  president  of  Prlaeaton  rnflsp; 
was  inducted  into  the  office  in  Juraaiy  aai 
died  the  March  following.  PaUiahad  mmn 
works,  two  of  which,  the  *'  Troaffaa  «■  the 
Will"  and  tha  ••Hiatory  of  SdanpSn? 
are  still  standard  works  of  Htermtaia.  Hi 
was  a  wonderful  metaphyaSelaB,  aad  the 
only  colonial  author  to  reach  end  -»■»■•■'■ 
a  plaoe  among  the  gnmt  antboiB  ef  the 
world. 


Charles  6.  Flimer,  bom  Aqj 
Warren,  Litchfield  conni 
with  his  father  to  Onei< 


k».inB;ia 


Aanst».inB; 

ty.  Conn.;  i«bm 

ida  eounty,  N.  *., 

engaged  in  teachins^  when  tweo^  yaaia  of 
age,  in  New  Jersey.  Beipui  hk  MTenga 
county  to  study  law,  but,  beoomhic  eoa- 
Terted  in  1821,  atadled  theokMyf  vss 
licensed  to  preach  in  Preabjtuian  dbORh, 
1824,  and  began  to  preach  aa  an  eraBgelirt. 
Met  with  great  aoceeaa  in  UtiearT^. 
Philadelphia,  Hoeton,  and  New  York,  h 
1834  became  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabsr- 
nacle,  built  especially  for  him.  Hr.  FhoMf 
accepted  a  profesaorahip  of  theoIoc7  i 
Oberlin  in  1835,  and  retained  it  aatfldsath. 
Hecame  pastor  of  Oberlin  CknigTCgnakMsl 
Church.  Spent  three  yearn  in  Enshuid  as  a 
revivalist;  in  1851-416  waa  preaident  of  Ober- 
lin. Was  an  Abolitionist,  Anti-IIaaon.  and 
an  advocate  of  toUl  abstinence.  Chief 
writings  were  "Lectures  on  Revivals," 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
and  "Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology." 
Died  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  August  16,  1875. 

Ldoniram  Jadson,  1>.I>.,  missionary  to  Bnr- 
mah,  was  bom  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Angust'i 
1788,  son  of  a  Congregational  clergymaD.' 
In  1807,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  frraduated 
from  Brown  University  with  highest  honors, 
and  later  from  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, then  just  establislied.  With  three 
other  students,  resolved  to  become  a  foreign 
missionary;  there  was  no  missionary  sodety, 
but  one  was  soon  organized.  Married  Ann 
Hasseltine,  whose  devotion  and  heroism  aie 
everywhere  well  known.  Sailed  for  Csl- 
cutta,  March,  1812;  dnrins:  the  Toyage  they 
became  Baptists.  Began  missionary  labon 
in  Rangoon,  working  there  for  forty  Teais. 
enduring  keenest  hardship  and  snf^riD^ 
imprisonment  and  persecution.  Dr  jod. 
son  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language,  translated  into  it  the  enUre  Bible, 
and  other  books,  and  nearly  comolelsd  a 

see  himself  snr^nnded  by  a  atrongeorpsef 
evangeliNta.  Iloruieae  and  ^~K«»n»« 
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thonsandi  of  nrntlve  conrerts.  Died  April 
11,1860,  while  on  the  way  to  America  for 
IiiA  health. 

Martin  liUther  waB  hom  at  EiBleben, Novem- 
ber 10,  14S3;  father  was  a  poor  miner.  Mar- 
tin was  a  promising  boy,  who  early  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  getting  an  education. 
Sang  songs  beneath  the  windows  of  the  rich, 
as  one  means  toward  support  while  in  pur- 
suit of  education  at  the  University  of 
Erfurt.  Joined  order  of  Augustine  monks. 
Was  lecturer  in  Greek  and  afterward  iiw 
theology  at  Wittenberg.  Two  years  later 
was  sent  to  Rome.  In  1517  the  Pope  inau- 
gurated wholesale  traffic  in  indulgencies, 
which  angered  Luther;  he  boldly  denounced 
the  action,  and  defended  his  position,  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  Was  imprisoned  in  Wart- 
burg  Castle;  there  with  aia  from  Melanctbon 
and  others,  translated  the  Bible  into  Ger- 
man. Luther  escaped  martyrdom,  though 
often  endangered,  and  died  peacefully, 
February  16, 1546. 

Cotton  Mather,  minister  in  Boston,  son  of 
Increase  Mather,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1663,  and  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1678.  Was  ordained  colleague  of  his  father 
in  the  North  Church,  in  1684.  No  person  in 
America  read  or  possessed  so  many  books 
or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  read.  So 
precious  was  time  to  him  that  '  Be  short  " 
was  inscribed  over  his  study  door  to  prevent 
visits  of  unnecessary  length.  Publications 
amounted  to  382.  His  "  Ewtays  to  do  Good  " 
is  a  most  excellent  publication,  to  which 
Dr.  Franklin  ascribes  all  his  own  later  use- 
fulness. Most  celebrated  work  is  the  "  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  New  England."  No 
man  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  New  England,  and  he  has  saved 
numerous  facts  from  oblivion. 

Bavonarola*  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  entered 
Dominican  order  at  Bologna,  became  an 
eloquent  and  popular  preacher,  after  teach- 
ing physics  and  metaphysics  for  some  time. 
Influence  in  the  pulpit  at  Florence  was  so 
great  that  for  some  years  he  guided  the 
state  as  its  sovereign ;  but  upon  denouncing 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  pontiff  Alexander 
yi.,  became  an  object  of  vengeance  to  the 
Holv  See,  and  neither  his  popularity  nor  the 
parity  of  his  morals  could  divert  its  wrath. 
Was  condemned  to  be  hung  and  burned,  and 
in  1498  suffered  the  punishment  with  resigna- 
tion. Wrote  sermons,  "The  Triumphs  of 
the  Cross,"  and  various  other  theological 
works,  printed  at  Leyden  in  six  volumes. 


wmiam  Tyndall,  bom  1484,  in  Wales  and 
edocated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  doctrines  of 
Sabeeqnently  went  to  Cambridge, 
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and  then  settled  on  the  Continent,  in  order 
with  greater  security  to  print  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English.  This 
work  was  well  received  in  England,  though 
Catholics  exerted  themselves,  with  aid  ofa 
royal  proclamation,  to  suppress  it.  Subse- 
quently translated  the  ''Pentateuch,"  in- 
tending to  continue  his  labors,  but  the 
Catholics  of  England  were  so  enraged  that 
they  employed  a  spy,  one  Philips,  to  betray 
him.  Was  arrested  as  a  heretic  at  Antwerp: 
English  merchants  interceded  and  Lord 
Cromwell  wrote  a  release  but  to  no  avail. 
Was  strangled,  then  burned,  near  Filford 
Castle,  eighteen  miles  from  Antwerp,  in  the 
year  1536.  A  man  of  persevering  spirit  and 
of  great  zeal  as  a  reformer;  was  called  the 
Apoetle  of  England. 

Isaac  Watts,  a  respectable  divine  among 
the  English  Dissenters,  bom  at  Southamp- 
ton, England,  July  17,  1674.  Was  placed 
under  care  of  Thomas  Rowe,  in  London, 
where  his  studies  were  completed.  In  1696 
was  tutor  in  familv  of  Sir  John  Hartop; 
in  1702  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr. 
Chauncey  in  the  pastoral  office.  Though  of 
weak  constitution,  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  faithfully,  also  wrote  many 
theological  works.  In  1728,  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  gave  him  D.D. 
Among  published  works  are  "  A  Treatise 
on  Logic,"  "Scripture  History,"  and 
''Essay  on  Improvement  of  the  Mind." 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  Abney.  Died  November  25, 
1748. 

Charles  Wesley,  younger  brother  of  John 
Wesley,  born  atEpworth,  April,  1708,  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  elected  to  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  1726,  and  after  tak- 
ing degrees  adopted  and  warmly  supported 
the  views  of  his  brother,  was  his  companion 
in  the  expedition  to  Georgia.  After  various 
adventures  with  the  Indians,  retumed  to 
England  in  1796  and  became  a  zealous 
preacher  among  people  of  his  own  per- 
suasion. Was  well  skiled  in  scripture 
theology  and  of  a  warm,  lively  character. 
Died  in  1788,  aged  seventy-nine. 

John  Wesley,  bom  atiEpworth,  Lincolnsoire, 
June  17,  1703;  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church.  At- 
tended Christ  Church  College,  where  with 
his  brother  Charles  and  some  others  he  was 
nicknamed  Methodist  on  account  of  a  strict 
system  of  pious  study  and  discipline.  Was 
well  fitted,  by  nature  and  attainments,  to 
form  a  new  sect.  Having  officiated  as 
curate  to  his  father,  set  off,  in  company 
with  Charles,  on  a  mission  to  Georgia, 
remaining  two  years;  retuming,  oommenosd 
field-preaching,  establishing  congregations 
in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,    rot  a  tima 
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was  MWMlated  with  Wblt«flAld,  but  diif end 
tnm  him  on  dootrint  of  eloetion,  which 
Wetley  rajeeted,  and  they  sepAratad.  Con- 
tinned  writing,  preachinf ,  and  Jonneyinit 
until  eight  j-eight  yean  of  age ;  had  preached 
forty  thoaeand  sermone  and  trarefed  three 
hundred  tiionsand  miles.  His  useful  and 
laborious  career  ended  March  2, 1791. 

George  Wbltefleld,  was  bom  at  Gloucester. 
England,  where  his  mother  kept  the  Bell 
Inn.  BeceiTed  primary  education  at  the 
Crypt  School  of  Gloucester,  thence  entered 
as  seryitor  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  the  proper  age  was  ordained  by 
Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Enthusiasm 
and  the  love  of  singularity  influenced  his 
conduct.  Went  to  America  in  1788  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  converts.  From  the 
controTersy  between  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
fleld,  dated  the  two  distinct  secto,  Calvin- 
istic  and  American  Methodists.  Secure  in 
the  good  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  ad- 
herents ana  also  in  the  patronage  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  to  whom  be  was  chaplain, 
Whitefield  built  two  tabernacles,  in  London 
and  in  Tottenham-Court  road,  for  the 
commodious  reception  of  followers.  Died  in 
1770,  while  on  a  visit  to  churches  in  New 
England;  haying  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  had  many  adherents  on  both 
continents. 

Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  Proyidence 
Plantations,  bom  in  Wales  in  1599;  educated 
at  Oxford.  Being  a  dissenter,  came  to 
America,  hoping  for  religious  freedom. 
Arrived  at  Hull,  Febraary  5, 1631,  and  was 
established  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  colleague  of 
Mr.  Shelton.  where  the  peculiarity  of  his 
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btliefk 

that  magisterial 

opinions  was  WTOii|r»  Mid 

the  colony  in  oonaeqiianoa 

chased  from  the  Indlrnxm,  t 

made;  Williams  gminad  c 

Indians,  'and    want   abcrat  fraoly 

them.     In    16IS  wms     sent    ~      ~ 

as  agent  for  both  aetU^maiiU. 

appointed  president    of   tbm 

Benedict  Arnold    snooeeded  fim  la  W. 

Published  a  key  to  the  Indlaa  1 

otberworksjhehada  sir 

mind.    Died  AprU,  1688. 

John  Wyekllffe,  bom  about  tho  fitf  m 
at  Ipreswel  or  HipawoU,  TorkdUi%  prob- 
ably descended  from  the  HHeklilte  whs 
held  the  lordship  of  WleklUr-oD-TbH. 
Attended  Baliol  College*  Ozfoid;  wm 
chosen  master  of  the  ooUese  some  tima  aflsr 
13W.  Wyckliffe  wrote  a^aileCj  of  sobolM. 
tic  treaUses,  then,  taminw  to  thsslnrr.' 
devoted  himself  to  ezpandUiic  the  theon 
of  doctrine  of  dominion.  Wss  made 
chaplain  to  the  king.  WyckUff e's  tasAiig 
with  regard  to  the  ohnzoh  had  alnady 
reached  Rome,  and  a  few  montlw  farter  a 
series  of  bulls  were  direeted  iMrafnat  Um  W 
the  pope,  Gregory  XI.  The  fine's  dasfth  ia 
June  delayed  execntion,  and  the  answw  of 
Wycklifife  to  the  papal  aecnaation  waa  pab- 
lisbed  meanwhile.  Attempts  at  a  trisl  wm 
unsuccessful,  and  resulted  In  simple  pto- 
hibltion  to  lecture  on  the  offcmalTe  aobjeds. 
Made  the  first  complete  tnmslatlon  of  ths 
Bible.  Retired,  unmolested,  to  Latter- 
worth,  where  he  died  from  naiBlfib. 
December  81, 13M.  ir— #— . 


HISTORIANS  AMID  SOHOI^ARS. 


Georire  Bancroft,  historian,  born  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Octobers,  1800,  died  in  Waabing- 
ton,  D.  C,  January  17. 1891.  His  father 
was  pastor  of  Unitarian  Church  at  Worcester 
many  years.and  George  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  two  years  at  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  1813  en- 
tered HarTard,  ^raduatinji;  with  honors  in 
1817.  Desi(?ned  by  his  parents  for  the  min- 
istry he  was  sent  to  Qottin^en,  Germany, 
and  studied  for  two  years  under  Eichhorn, 
Btinsen,  and  Heeren,  the  latter  inspiriofir  him 
with  a  love  for  history  as  a  vocation,  and  he 
made  translations  of  that  venerable  histo- 
rian's works,  as  also  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
other  German  poets,  and  was  Riven  by 
the  nniversity  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He 
traveled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1822,  and 
for  a  year  was  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
College.  He  also  preached  an  occasional 
sermon  and  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems.    In  1823  founded  with  Dr.  Cogswell 
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at  Northampton,  Mass.»  the  Round  Hill 
School,  on  the  Eton  and  Rugby  idea,  hi 
1830  he  was,  without  his  koowledfce  or  con- 
sent, elected  to  the  Legielatare.  hot  refnsed 
to  serve,  and  in  1834  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  History  of  the  United  States.'* 
Of  his  numerous  publications  the  last,  bis 
"  Life  of  Martin  Van  Bnren/'  appeared  in 
1889.  In  183^1,  Mr.  Baocroft  was  collector 
at  Boston,  and  in  1844  the  ansaccessfnl  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  gOTemor  of  his  sute, 
and  in  1845  secretary  of  the  nary  nnder 
President  Polk,  and  from  1846-9  ministerio 
Great  Britain.  From  1867  to  1874  he  was 
again  in  Europe  as  United  States  minister, 
first  to  Russia  and  then  to  Germany,  and 
the  latter  year  was  recalled  at  his  reqaest, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  WashinetoD 
D.  G.,  where  he  resided  till  his  death b^  old 
a|i:e  in  1891.  He  was  made  D.C.L.  by  Orferd 
University  and  waa  a  member  of  maa? 
learned  societies.    He  left  no  childien 
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John  Ftske,  anthor  and  historian,  bom  in 
Hartford,  Gt;;,  March  ao,  1842.  His  parents' 
name  was  Green.  His  father,  who  was 
an  editor  of  a  paper,  died  when  the  son  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  three  years  later  when 
his  mother  remarried  he  went  to  live  with 
his  graadmother,  changing  bis  name  of 
Edmund   Fiske  Green  to  that  of  his  great- 

Kindfather,  John  Fiske.  He  began  to  study 
tin  when  six  years  of  age  and  Greek 
when  nine,  completed  Euclid  before  twelve, 
and  Calculus  soon  after.  Entered  Harvard 
College  as  sophomore  in  1860,  being  espe- 
cially studious  in  history  and  philosophy.  He 
graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
in  1860  and  took  an  office  in  Boston  for  six 
months,  and  then  abandoned  law  for  litera- 
ture and  lecturing,  achieving  much  popu- 
laritT  in  the  latter  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country.  From  1869  to  1871  he 
lectured  on  philoaophv  at  Harvard  College, 
and  subsequently  as  instructor  in  history  at 
that  institution,  and  non-resident  professor 
of  history  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  since  1884.  As  an  author  he 
has  written  several  philosophical  treatises  in 
exposition  of  the  system  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  also  some  historical  works  along  the 
same  line,  and  several  volumes  of  essays. 

Jameii  Anthony  Fronde,  historian,  bom  in 
Darlington,  Devonshire,  England,  April  23, 
1818.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  church,  and  archdeacon  of 
Totness.  James  was theyoungest  of  three 
sons.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1836, 
taking  his  degree  in  1840,  and  winning  the 
chancellor's  prize  two  years  later,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Studied 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  184A,  taking  part  in  the  so-called  Oxford 
movement,  ana  in  1847  and  1848  he  wrote 
and  published  two  stories  that  met  with 
ecclesiastical  censure  at  the  hands  of  the 
University  authorities,  and  he  resigned  his 
fellowship,  and  also  a  teachership  in  Tas- 
mania, and  (withdrawing  from  the  ministry 
actuallv  and  formally  on  September 21, 1872) 
thereafter  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  for  some  years  wrote  mainly  for 
reviews  and  magazines,  his  articles  on  Job 
being  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  In  1856 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  were  issued,  and  covered  the  period 
from  the  downfall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  last 
of  the  twelve  volumes  being  published  in 
1870,  with  a  supplementary  volume  on 
"  The  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  **  in 
1892.  He  gathered  his  materials  mainly 
from   public  documents  of  the  time,  was 

Kinstaking  and  exhaustive  in  method,  and 
Id  and  frank  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  of  men  and  times,  and  his  history 
has  attracted  wide  attention   and  awak- 


ened mneh  oontroveray.  In  1867  ha 
reprinted  his  essays  under  title  of  *'  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  and  in  1869  was 
*  installed  rector  of  St.  Andrews  University, 
and  given  the  LX..D.  In  1872  he  went  on 
a  lecturing  tour  to  the  United  States,  after- 
ward enlarging  the  course  of  lectures  into 
his  "  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century "  (1871-4),  and  had  a  hot  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominican  father,  Thomas 
Burke.  In  1874  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  secretary  for  the  colonies  to 
examine  and  report  on  Cafflr  insurrection, 
returning  the  following  year.  In  1881-3,  as 
the  executor  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  he  pub- 
lished the  several  famous  Carlyle  books, 
that  again  brought  much  criticism,  and  1890 
his  "Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield."  Beside 
these  he  has  written  several  romances,  and 
sundry  volumes  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
and  recently  he  succeeded  the  late  Profes- 
sor Freeman  as  the  Regius  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Oxford  College. 

John  Richard  Green,  historian,  bom  in 
Oxford,  England,  December  12,  1837,  died 
In  Men  tone,  France,  March  7, 1883.  During 
boyhood  he  was  feeble  and  being  debarred 
from  boyish  sports  took  to  books.  He 
entered  College  at  Oxford  In  1866,  graduat- 
ing in  1860.  His  ambition  was  to  study 
law,  but  was  induced  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
other  friends  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  was 
ordained  and  made  a  curate.  East  End, 
London.  During  the  next  ten  years  of 
pastoral  work  he  wrote  much  for  the 
Saturday  Revievo,  to  help  make  both  ends 
meet,  railing  health  compelled  him  to 
spend  his  winters  in  Italv  and  France, 
where  he  wrote  many  pleasant  papers, 
afterwards  collected  into  one  volume,  called 
'*  Stray  Studies."  In  1874,  he  published  a 
thick,  closely  printed  little  volume  called  a 
**  Short  History  of  the  English  People," 
which  outsold  anything  of  the  kind  since 
Macaulay's  history  appeared,  and  he  was 
now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  famous: 
30,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year,  ana 
the  135th  thousand  was  issued  by  his  widow 
in  1888,  in  England.  It  has  also  had  almost 
as  large  a  sale  in  the  United  States.  In 
1877,  he  had  enlarged  It  from  a  school  book 
to  a  more  comprehensive  and  stately  work, 
and  in  that  year  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  "History  of  the  English  People," 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  historian  rests,  the 
fourth  volume  being  Issued  in  1880.  Of  his 
other  Important  historical  work,  "The 
Making  of  England,"  the  first  volume  was 
issued  a  year  before  his  death  by  consump- 
tion, and  the  sequel  second  volume  ("Con- 
quest of  England  ")  was  published  in  1883, 
after  his  death,  he,  by  the  most  incessant 
work,  having  succeeded  just  before  he  died 
In  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  his  wife 
(nee  Miss  Alice  Stopford,  daughter  of  Areb- 
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d6Mon  Stopford),  whom  be  had  married  in 
1877,  and  on  whom  mndh  of  the  work  of 
preparing  his  works  deTOlved.  Mr.  Green's 
soccees  as  a  historian  depends,  not  ao 
mnch  on  the  great  information  he  conToys, 
as  upon  the  style  in  which  it  is  given,  it 
being  very  readable  and  attractiye. 

Thomas  Wentworth  HIninson,  author,  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Biass.,  Dec.  22,  1823.  His 
fattier  was  a  merchant;  the  son  was  fitted 
for  college  in  the  public  schools  of  hiscity  and 
entered  Uanrard  when  fifteen  years  of  age, 
graduating  in  1841.  He  then  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
school  of  theology  in  1847  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  New* 
Duryport,  Mass.  Here  his  ardent  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  slave  gave  much  offense 
and  in  1800  he  resigned  hispastorate.  From 
1852-8  he  was  pastor  of  a  Free  Church  (Uni- 
tarian) in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  advanced  views  on 
theology  and  by  his  advocacy  of  woman's 
rights,  and  his  bold  opposition  to  slavery. 
The  latter  led  to  his  being  arrested  in  1864 
and  indicted  in  Boston  along  with  Theodore 
Parker,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  for  the 
murder  of  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  in 
the  attempted  rescue  of  Anthony  Bums,  an 
escaped  uave.  But  the  indictment  was 
faul^  and  they  were  discharged  and  never 
tried.  Two  years  later  he  served  on  com- 
mittee to  colonize  Kansas  with  freemen  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  on  James 
H.  Lane's  staff  of  free-eoilers.  In  18S8  he 
left  the  ministry  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature and  tbe  lecture  platform  against 
slavery,  and  in  September,  1862,  became  cap- 
tain of  the  61st  Mass.  rof^iment,  and  on 
Nov.  10,  was  appointed  the  colonel  of  the 
Ist  South  Carolina  Vols,  (afterward  called 
33d  United  States  colored  troops),  the  first 
regiment  of  slaves  ever  mustered  into  the 
nation's  service,  and  captured  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Was  wounded  in  Aug.,  1863,  and  Oct. 
1864  resigned  becanse  of  disability.  In 
1880-1  was  member  of  State  legislature  and 
in  1881-3  of  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
in  1889  was  given  a  five  years  contract  bv 
tbe  state  to  write  tbe  hintory  of  tbe  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing tbe  civil  war.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, bis  first  wife  being  Mary  Elizabeth 
Channing  and  the  second  Mary  (Thacher) 
Hisginson.  both  of  whom  are  known  as 
anthers.  Ho  has  one  daugbter,  born  in  1881. 
Mr.  Higginson  is  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  Atlantic,  some  of  bis  score  or  more  of 
works  having  been  translated  into  French 
and  German. 

Dayld  Hume,  philosopher,  historian,  and  one 
of  the  acutest  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
April  2d,  1711,  died  there  August  26,  1776. 


When  eighteen  he  i 
study  law  In  order  to  ha  a  ] 
bad  written  the  moat  Smpoiiaiit  of  Ids  pUI- 
oBophio  works  before  ha  was  twontj-Ava. 
Are  generally  simerflcial  mud  hnauitiira. 
He  read  much  ojf  BngUsh,  Fieoeli.  ItaUaa 
and  I jktin  literature.  WB  oalalnatad  a«i«- 
luenc  against  miradeSfthat  gave  him  mneh 
of  his  fame,  was  produced  at  the  Jeanlt  Gol- 
iGj^e  at  La  Fleche,  France,  whltlier  he  kad 
gone  for  his  health,  upon  hearloc  one  of  the 
fat b era  discoursing  oonceming  a  reoeotly 
performed  "mirade."  Home's  akeptirlim 
w^  for  the  few  only.  He  waa  graatly 
admired  in  Paris,  where  he  went  aa  attache 
of  tbe  English  ambassador,  Barlof  Hartfoni, 
in  1763.  He  was  intensely  Sootch,  and  had 
»  broad,unmeaning  faoe,  was  clonii^  Id  peiw 
son  aud  manners,fat  and  very  good-aatnred. 
Counted  by  his  oountiymenaa  an  "  Inlldel," 
he  was  once  rescued  by  an  old  wobmus 
from  a  bog  into  whidi  he  had  stombled  oa 
t]ie  condition  that  he  should  repeat  the 
Cr^ed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wnlek  the 
humorous  "infidel "did.  fie  never  tired 
of  correcting  his  works,  partlcnlatly  bis 
"History  of  EngUind,"  the prodnetioB  that 
broiiffbt  him  wealth  and  lame,  Ita  dlgnltjoC 
9tyle  and  clearness  of  diotloa  being  lanlj 
equaled. 

ThomsH  Bablnirton  Macanlaj,  lilatorlaB» 
horn  in  Rothlev,  England,  October  85, 1800^ 
died  l^ndon,  Dec. 28, 1869.  His  father  wae 
»  W«Rt  Indian  merchant,  and,  beinir  amaa 
of  Ifir^e  wealth,  gave  him  every  faeiilty  for 
education,  and  in  his  childhood  he  began  to 
write.  Wben  eight  be  made  a  compendium 
of  universal  history  for  himself,  and  wrote 
mncb  of  what  be  called  poetry.  He  was 
pHvntely  tutored  and  wben  eighteen  entered 
college  at  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1822. 
H€  npent  tbe  next  four  years  in  leisurely 
studying  law  and  in  1826  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  bnt  after  a  year  or  two  having  no 
EuccetiB  be  gave  up  law  and  devoted  himself 
to  Lit43rature,  he  having  written  already 
several   ballads,  essays,  and  critiques  for 

Rapera  and  tbe  Edinburgh  Review,  that  on 
liUon  published  in  the  Review  gaining  him 
much  social  distinction,  as  had  his  first 
attempt  at  public  speaking  made  at  an  Anti- 
Si  a ve  ry  meeting  in  1824.  In  1830  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years  and  tben  resigned  to  accept 
the  Appointment  of  legal  adviser  to  the 
India  Supreme  Council  at  a  salary  of  $50,000 
a  year.  In  1838  he  entered  Parliament  as 
m«tEil>er  from  Edinburgh  and  the  next  year 
became  secretary  for  war.  retiring  in  1841 
upon  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  In  1846  he 
was  Tiiade  paymaster  general  with  nominal 
id  the  next  year  retired  to  private 


dotles,  an( 

lire  and  gave  himself  to  complete  his 


'Hia- 


tory  of  England,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  nearly  fifteen  years  and  pak 
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lUhed  the  lint  two  Tolnmes  in  1848.  Its 
■Ue  WM  enormoiui,  edition  after  edition 
being  printed  and  the  work  translated  al- 
most immediately  into  German,  Polish, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Rnssian, 
Bohemian,  Italian,  French,  Dutch  and 
Spanish.  In  1855  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
nmes  were  published.  In  1852  Edinburgh 
without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation  of 
friends  returned  him  to  Parliament,  where 
he  was  attacked  with  heart  failure  and  com- 

Klled  to  abandon  actiye  work  and  life. 
1867  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Macaulav  of  Rothlev,  and 
two  years  later  finished  his  life  and  was 
buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster 
Abbey  near  the  statue  of  Addison. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  historian,  bom  in 
Boston  (Dorchester),  April.  15,  1814,  died 
in  Dorsetshire,  England,  May  20, 1877.  His 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  John  was  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
graduating  in  1831,  and  then  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  Ger- 
manv.  In  1837  he  married  Mary  Benjamin, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  of  character.  Their 
three  daughters  became  well  known  and 
connected  in  English  society.  Mr.  Motley 
when  a  boy  was  delicate  in  person  and  an 
insatiable  reader  and  earlv  began  writing  in 
prose  and  verse,  publishing  his  first  book, 
an  historical  novel,  in  1839.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  A  merican 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  soon  resigned 
the  position,  and  in  1845,  he  published  his 
"Essay  on  Peter  the  Great,"  and  the  next 
.  year  began  collecting  material  for  his  works 
on  Holland  that  have  given  him  undying 
fame.  He  was  ten  years  in  writing  his 
great "  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  and 
then  found  such  difilculty  in  getting  a  pub- 
lisher for  it,  that  he  at  last  issued  it  in  1866 
at  his  own  expense.  It  at  once  awakened 
immense  interest  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  has  been  translated  into  various  tongues. 
Mr.  Motley  spent  1866-8  in  his  native  city 
and  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1860 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  second 
peat  work,  the  "  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,*'  and  in  1868  the  two  conclud- 
ing volumes,  retuming  in  June  of  that  year 
to  reside  in  Boston,  and  in  1874  published 
two  volumes  on  "John  of  Baraeveldt,"  the 
great  advocate  of  Holland,  a  production  that 
greatly  added  to  bis  renown.  In  that  year 
his  wife  died  and  he  had  become  disabled  by 
an  apoplectic  attack  in  the  previous  year. 
Yet  ne  worked  on  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  writing  a  history  of  the  thirty 
yean' war. 

Wnilam  Hlckllng  Presoott,  historian,  bom 
In  Salem.  Biass.,  May  4,  1796,  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Janoary  28, 1809. 4  Was  son 


of  Judge  William  Preseottof  Superior  Coort, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1814,  and  Intended  to  devote  himself  to  the 

Eractice  of  the  law,  but  a  fellow  student 
aving  thrown  in  sport  a  hard  crust  of 
bread,  it  struck  one  of  his  eyes  and  practi- 
cally destroyed  it,  and  this  affecting  the 
other,  he  beicame  virtually  blind,  and  did  his 
great  work  of  after  years  by  aid  of  helpers 
and  readers,  and  the  stylus  for  the  blind. 
Beginning  in  1819,  he  gave  ten  years  to  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and 
then  visiting  Europe,  he  gave  ton  more 
years  to  collecting  material  and  writing  his 
"Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic"  (three  volumes,  Boston,  1838), 
which  met  with  very  great  success,  upon  its 
publication  being  translated  into  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  other  lan- 
guages,ana  being  based  not  only  upon  works 
of  his  predecessors,  but  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, upon  many  rare  and  curious  docu- 
ments,and  unpublished  manuscripts  of  price- 
less value  in  secret  depositories  and  ancient 
archives  hitherto  sealed  against  the  histo- 
rian. Encouraged  by  the  reception  given  to 
this  work  Mr.  Prescott  resumed  his  labors, 
and  in  1843  published  his  "  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,"  founded,  in  addition 
to  preceding  historical  works  of  others, 
upon  some  eight  thousand  pages  of  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  in  the  collection  of  Don 
Martin  Femandez  de  Navaretta,  besides 
other  manuscripts  gathered  from  all  avadl- 
able  quarters ;  and  in  1847  he  published  his 
"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Pern,"  basing 
it  like  the  others  of  his  works  upon  un- 
published documents  and  original  material 
gathered  at  much  expense  and  effort  both 
for  him  and  by  him.  In  1860  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe  for  study  and  investigation  and 
gave  six  years  to  preparing  a  "  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,''  publishing  the  first 
two  volumes  in  1866,  and  in  December,  1868, 
the  third  volume,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it,  having  experienced  in  the  latter 
J  ear  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  and  then  on 
snuary  28,  of  1869,  a  second,  from  which  he 
died.  He  was  a  writer  of  rare  learning  and 
merit  and  his  name  through  his  works  will 
live  long  among  men,  who  regret  that  this 
rare  spirit  did  not  finish  the  greatest  of  his 
works  ere  death  called  him. 

John  Clark  Rldpath,  historian,  bom  in  Put- 
nam county,  Indiana,  April  26,  1840.  He 
graduated  at  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw) 
University,  and  became  professor  of  history 
in  that  institution  in  1869,  and  in  1879  was 
elected  the  vice-president  of  the  University, 
and  has  become  widely  known,  first  by  his 
"Popular  History  of  the  United  States" 
(1876),  a  text-book,  in  one  volume,  of  which 
over  600,000  have  been  sold,  and  by  his 
"Cyclopedia  of  Universal  History"  (four 
volumes,  1880-5),  of  which  over  100,000  sets 
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have  been   sold   in  United   States  alone. 
Among  his  other  works  of  large  sales,  is  his 


'*Life  of  James  A.  Garfield^  (18S1-2|,| 
of  '*  James  G.  Blaine"  (1884). 


PRONIINKNT  KDXJO-A.'TORS. 


Ellsha  Benjamin  Andrews,  educator,  bom 
in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  January  10, 1844.  Served 
during  the  civil  war  in  First  Conn,  heavy 
artillery  as  private,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, and  second  lieutenant  from  18(>l-4  and 
then  studied  at  Powers  Institute,  Bernard- 
ston,  Mass.,  and  at  Wesleyan  Academy, Wil- 
braham,  and  Brown  University,  graduating 
from  last  in  1870,  and  next  two  years  was 
principal  of  Connecticut  Literary  In- 
stitute, Suffield,  Conn.  Then  studied 
theology  at  Newton  Theological  Institution 
and  oi^ained  pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  1874.  In  1870  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio, 
and  1879  professor  of  homiletics  in  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  Newton,  Mass.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  professor  of  history  in  Brown 
University,  and  in  1888  elected  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Cornell  University  and 
In  1889  elected  the  eighth  president  of  Brown 
University,  where  his  administration  has 
been  eminently  successful,  in  the  increase 
of  the  faculty,  in  added  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  enlarged  and  new  buildings  and 
other  generous  and  timely  gifts  by  friends 
stimulated  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  sterling 
educational  qualities.  He  was  given  the 
honors  of  LL.D.  by  University  of  Nebraska 
in  1884  and  that  of  D.D.  by  Colby  Univer- 
sity the  same  year. 

Samuel  C.  ArmfttronKT,  educator,  born  in 
Maui,  Hawaii,  January  30,  1839.  His 
father,  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong  (mis- 
sionary), was  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  that  kingdom,  and  the  son  studied  at 
Oahu  College,  and  in  1860  came  to  United 
States  and  entered  Williams  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1862,  and  after  grad- 
uation joined  the  army  as  captain  in  the 
125th  N.  Y.  regiment  volunteers,  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out 
as  brevet  brigader-general,  November, 
1865,  he  having  commanded  for  two  and  one- 
half  years,  a  regiment  of  colored  troops. 
In  March,  1866,  was  sent  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard  to  Hampton,  Va.,  to  care  for  the 
thousands  of  colored  people,  lately  slaves, 
there  gathered,  and  where  he  established 
the  now  famous  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  for  people  of  color 
of  both  sexes,  which  is  conducted  on  an 
undenominational  self  supporting  basis,  at  a 
cost  per  student  of  Sl(>6  per  year.  The 
school  has  fixed  property  of  a  value  of 
$600,000,  and  planing  and  saw  mills,  print- 
ing offlce,  shoe  shops,  knitting  rooms, 
laundries,  etc.,  with  over  1,000  students 
(360  being  in  the  primary  department), 
gathered  from  thirteen  states  and  territories, 


and  100  teachers  and  assistant*.  Of  the 
700  boarding  students  some  160  are  Indians, 
and  the  remainder  negroes,  nearly  half 
being  young  women.  The  United  States 
Government  contributes  9167  each  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Indian  students.  The 
state  of  Virginia  makes  an  annual  grunt  of 
310,000  toward  the  education  of  the  negroes, 
who  earn  yearly  about  160,000  by  work 
on  the  campus  and  farm,  and  the  yearly 
deficit  of  $60,000  has  thus  far  been  made  np 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  of 
the  institute  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  already  sent  out  nearly  a  tbonsand 
negro  teachers  to  the  Sonthem  states  to 
those  of  their  color,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
Indians  to  the  West,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  markedly  successful  educational 
institutions  of  the  land,  built,  developed,  and 
sustained  mainly  by  the  untiring  industry 
and  faith  of  its  founder,  and  his  charitable 
friends. 

Henry  Drammond,  educator,  author,  bom  in 
Sterling,  Scotland,  1840.  His  father  was 
judge  of  the  courts  and  he  was  educated  at 
schools  in  his  native  town  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  after  his  icradoa- 
tion  he  visited  Germany  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen, and  on  his  retnn 
pursued  a  theological  course  at  the  Free 
Church  Divinity  School  at  Edinburgh  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  went  to 
the  Island  of  Malta  as  pastor  of  the  Mission 
chapel  there,  where  he  remained  for  a  time. 
In  1873  he  became  greatly  interested  in  and 
assisted  D.  L.  Moody  in  his  revival  work 
in  Scotland.  In  1877  he  became  lecturer  in 
science  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glas- 
gow and  engaged  in  home  mission  work  in 
that  city.  He  then  traveled  with  Prof. 
Geikie  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  Sooth 
Africa,  in  scientific  research,  and  in  1883 
went  to  Central  Africa  on  behalf  of  the 
I^ake  Navigation  Company  and  made 
further  researches  in  jjeology  and  botany 
and  in  that  year  published  his  celebrated 
treatise,  "  Natural  I^w  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  a  reproduction  of  addresses  to  stu- 
dents and  workingmen,  which  at  once 
attracted  great  attention  and  much  criticism 
and  has  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  has  already  passed 
through  more  than  forty  editions  in  English. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  professor  of  science 
in  Free  Church  College  and  in  1887  again 
visited  the  United  States,  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Mr.  Moody's  school,  that  were 
afterward  embodied  in  his  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World  "  of  which  over  300,000 
copies  have  been  sold.     He  then  went  to 
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Anstrmlia  on  Inyitatioii  tolectara  there,  and 
in  1888  pablUhed  *'  Tropical  Africa/'  that, 
like  his  other  productions,  has  had  a  very 
large  sale,  and  in  1893  he  again  fisited  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Dmmmond,  as  he  is 
generally  known,  not  only  regularly 
addresses  from  week  to  week  GOO  or  more 
students  from  his  college,  but  has  large 
audiences  of  laboring  men  in  the  *'  Working- 
men's  Mission  "  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  he 
regularly  discourses.  lie  has  been  given 
the  titles  of  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  8.,  and  LL.D., 
and  is  greatly  honored  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Timothy  Dwight,  educator,  born  in  North- 
amptom,  Mass.,  May  14, 1752,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  January  11, 1817.  His  father 
wasalawver,  and  merchant  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  his  mother,  Mary,  third  daughter 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  a  private  school  at  Middletown; 
Conn.,  and  entered  Yale  at  thirteen  and 
graduated  with  but  one  rival  in  peint  of 
scholarship.  For  two  years  he  was  princi- 
pal of  Hopkins  grammar  school  in  New 
Haven  ana  then  for  six  years  was  tutor  at 
Yale  and  studied  law,  and  for  a  year  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army 
in  Parson's  brigade  Connecticut  troops,  but 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  in  1778, 
obliged  him  to  return  for  the  care  of  the 
family  at  Northampton,  at  which  place  he 
remained  five  years  carrying  on  the  farm, 
teaching  a  private  school,  and  preaching.  In 
1782  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
but  refused  a  nomination  as  congressman, 
and  in  1783  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  established  an 
academy  for  both  sexes,  and  became  the 
pioneer  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  putting  them  on  the  same  studies 
and  basis  of  his  male  students,  and 
proposed,  agitated,  and  secured  the 
union  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches  in  New  England,  and  when 
Dr.  Stiles  died  in  1795  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  held  the 
office  till  his  death.  He  effected  many 
changes  in  the  administration  and  curricu- 
lum of  the  college,  trebled  the  number  of 
students,  and  wrote  and  published  many 
volumes,  one  of  which,  his  "  Theology."  has 
gone  through  more  than  a  score  of  editions 
in  this  country,  and  over  one  hundred  edi- 
tions abroad,  gaining  him  great  reputation 
as  a  theologian.  In  addition  to  a  wide 
range  of  books,  he  also  wrote  poems  and 
hymns,  that  beginning  "I  love  thy  king- 
dom, Lord,  the  house  of  thine  abode," 
being  now  found  in  all  collections  of  sacred 
hymnology.  Of  his  eight  children,  the  third, 
James,  is  the  father  of  the  present  Timothy 
Dwigbt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  twelfth  president 
of  Yale  College  (where  his  grandfather  had 
"  ^iba  eighth),  and  who,  during  his  in- 


cumbency, has  seen  the  school  grow  to  Hi 

f>resent  magnificent  proportions,  its  increase 
n  new  buildings,  in  numbers  of  students*  in 
enlarged  development  of  courses  of  btudy, 
and  munificent  endowments  exceeding  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office, 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  having  been 
given  to  the  college  since  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Noah  Porter  as  president  on  July  1, 1886. 

Charles  William  Eliot,  educator,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  20, 1834.  His  father, 
Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  was  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  that  citv;  its  mayor  in  1837-1), 
filled  the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  1850-1,  and  was  treasurer  of 
Harvard  College  1842-^53,  for  which  institu- 
tion he  was  fitted  at  the  Latin  school  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  graduated  in  the  Har- 
vard class  of  1853.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of 
chemistry.  In  1858  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and 
in  1861  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  school  of  the  college.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  of 
chemistry  and  to  investigate  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  that  continent,  and 
while  at  Vienna  was  chosen  in  1866  profes- 
sor of  analytical  chemistry  to  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  which  post  he 
filled  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  again 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  fourteen  months 
in  further  investigation,  mainly  in  France. 
In  1866  the  election  of  overseers  of  Har- 
vard College  was  transferred  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  graduates  of  the  college  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill  having  resigned  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Eliot  was  in  ]869  chosen  to  that  office, which 
he  has  since  filled.  During  his  administra- 
tion many  notable  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  havejoccurred,  its  scope 
has  broadened  and  a  great  increase  in  tne 
number  of  its  professors  and  students  is 
seen,  while  Its  wealth  by  gifts  and  benefac- 
tions has  greatly  increased,  so  that  now  it 
successfully  competes  with  the  great  Euro- 

EiAXi  universities  in  its  curriculum.  Mr. 
Hot  was  given  the  honors  of  LL.D.  by 
Williams  and  Princeton  Colleges  in  1869  and 
by  Yale  in  1870,  and  is  an  honored  member 
of  many  scientific  and  literary  bodies,  and 
has  written  and,  in  connection  with  Profes- 
sor F.  H.  Storer,  published  two  excellent 
manuals  on  chemistry,  besides  other  nota- 
ble productions,  and  is  recognized  as  among 
the  chief  educators  of  his  time. 

James  Ferguson,  astronomer,  bom  near 
Keith  in  Banshire,  England,  in  1710.  died  in 
London,  1776.  His  father  was  very  poor, 
working  as  a  day  laborer,  who  taught  his 
children  to  read  in  the  evenings,  and  James 
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.  iMnad  hj  hmxing  the  othen.  His  earlj 
life  was  one  of  haid  toil  a&d  nuuiT  priT»- 
tioiig.  When  a  lad  he  worked  ae  snepheid 
for  fiurmerB;  made  models  of  spinning 
wheels  and  mills  with  a  pocket  knife,  and 
tanght  himself  portrait  painting,  and  mas- 
tered arithmetic  without  a  teacher.  Studied 
a1gebra,and  made  himself  a  terrestrial  globe 
and  a  wooden  clock,  and  having  seen  a  gen- 
tleman's watch  afterward  made  one  him- 
self ;  he  oonstrncted  a  celestial  globe,  and 
made  important  obserTatioas  and  discoYe- 
ries  in  astronomy  while  liTing  a  life  of  great 
hardship  and  many  sufferings  throng  ill- 
treatment  by  some  of  his  employers.  At 
length  he  was  employed  by  Sir  James  Don- 
Imr,  and  at  Sir  James'  sister's  suggestion  be- 
gan drawing  patterns  for  ladies  dresses  at 
which  he  earned  some  money  and  b^can  to 
copT  pictures  with  pen  and  ink,  and  showed 
such  skill  that  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  painting;  being  too  poor 
to  take  lessons  he  studied  by  himself  from 
living  subjects  at  the  suggestion 'of  Rev.  Dr. 
Keith  and  for  twenty-six  years  was  an 
excellent  portrait  painter.  Meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  favorite  study  of  astronomy  and 
being  shown  an  orrery  by  Professor  Mao- 
laurln  he  made  some  for  sale  and  then 
went  to  London  to  study  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  and  on  showing  proof  of  a  new 
truth  (that  the  moon  must  move  always  in  a 
path  concave  to  the  son)  to  Mr.  Folks, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  he  was 
brought  before  that  body,  and  began  soon, 
after  in  1748  to  give  public  lectures  on 
astronomy  that  were  largely  attended  by 
both  the  nobility  and  com'mon  people,  and 
he  now  abandoned  his  portrait  painting  for 
lecturing  and  wrote  a  number  of  astronom- 
ical treatises  that  were  translated  into  for- 
eign languages  and  gained  him  a  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  was  given  a  pen- 
sion by  George  tlie  Third.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  1763,  the 
fees  being  remitted  because  of  his  peculiar 
eminence,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Newton 
and  Thomas  Simpson,  and  he  furniffhes  like 
the  latter  a  striking  example  of  a  literally 
self-educated  man. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Angnst  Froeliel,  edu- 
cator, and  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  (i.e. 
children 's-garden)  system  of  schools,  born 
Oberweissbach.  Germany,  April  21,  1782, 
died  in  Marienthal,  Germany,  June  21, 1852. 
His  father,  a  parish  clergyman,  attended  to 
his  parish  but  not  to  his  family,  and  the 
mother  dying  in  Froebel's  infancy,  the  sen- 
sitive, thoughtful  child  suffered  from  neglect 
and  afterward  from  a  stepmother's  rigor, 
until  his  mother's  brother  gave  him  a  home 
with  him  for  some  years  at  Stadt-IIen,  and 
where  he  went  to  school  and  passed  for  a 
dunce.  At  fifteen  was  apprenticed  ton  for- 
ester and  in  his  solitary  rambles  in  the  dark 


Thmincuui  foiest  nttwoywutg  iMcfeMivM 
and  studied  Natnre  and  her  God.  Lnagiag 
for  knowledgeof  Natmw's  laws,  hm  with  mat 
difBcnlty  got  pennissfon  to  attend  the  uni- 
verai  ty  of  Jena,  and  at  the  end  of  a  jear  was 
imprisoned  there  nine  weeks  for  a  debt  of 
thirty  shillings,  and  ended  Us  ualtvr^ 
education.  l%en  he  toiled  at  fanning.  Hh 
father  dying  when  Froebel  was  twoa^  yeais 
old,  he  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  and  for 
three  and  one  half  years  drifted  abovtte 
various  places  trying  various  thinsa.  TImb 
for  two  years  he  worked  delii^tadly  la  a 
model  school  conducted  after  Festsiloiif's 
system,  and  from  1807-9  was  at  the  eUif 
school  of  Pestaloxzi  near  Nenlohatal,  Swimr- 
-  land.  Served  in  the  Prussian  army  in  eaii- 
naign  of  1813  and  next  year  was  eorator  of 
Museum  of  Mineralogy  at  Berlin  ondw  P»e> 
fessor  Weiss.  In  1816  he  went  «i  foot  to 
Griesheim,  spending  his  very  last  groschsa 
on  the  journey  for  food,  and  there  sat  up  Ui 
school.  Two  years  later  it  was  removed  ts 
Keilhau,  a  Thuringian  vi]]age,whieh  beeaae 
the  Mecca  of  the  new  system.  Hera  be  nai^ 
ried.  and  in  1826  published  his  book,  **  Eds- 
cation  of  Man"  (from  birth  to  mwmrik 
year).  He  also  published  for  two  yean  a 
weekly  paper  in  interest  of  his  system.  Bk 
wife  died  in  1839  and  his  school  dosed  lor 
lack  of  funds.  Some  years  after  be  again 
married  and  the  Dnke  of  Meiningen  giviBg 
hhn  the  use  of  his  mansion  at  MarleBtbal 
he  established  (1848)  a  normal  school  for 
young  ladies,  oondncted  on  his  system.  Bet 
the  freedom  he  allowed  was  considered  dsa- 
gerous  and  his  schools  denonnced  as  nais- 
eries of  socialism  and  atheism,  and  thepro- 
gram  of  the  school  of  his  nephew,  Karl  Froe- 
bel at  Hamburg,  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  cuHus-minister—'BiLnmer — he  issued  sa 
edict  forbidding  schools  to  be  conducted  hi 
Prassia  "after  Friedrich  and  Karl  Froe- 
l>er8  principles."  Friedrich  thus  mison- 
derstood  and  suppressed  did  not  long  survive 
the  hard  blow  and  was  buried  at  Schweina, 
a  village  near  Marienthal. 

William  R,  Harper,  educator,  bom  in  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  July  23,  1856.  He  was 
studious  and  fond  of  reading  from  his 
childhood  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Muskingum  College  in  his 
native  town,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
latter  institution  when  but  fourteen  Tears  of 
age.  He  then  spent  three  years  of  stody 
at  home,  mainly  of  languages  and  readfaig 
the  literature  of  the  German,  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek  classics.  Was  inclined  to  mnoSc 
as  a  profession,  but  upon  advice  of  parents 
and  friends  went  to  lale  College,  where  be 
pursued  further  the  study  of  langnacfS 
taking  Sanscrit  with  Professor  Whitney. 
Hebrew  with  Professor  Day,  and  Qretf 
Gothic  with  Professor  Carter,  and  at  ths 
end  of  two  years  received  the  degree  el 
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Ph.D.,  being  than  nineteen  yean  old.  At 
bis  graduation  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Professor  Whitnev  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Semitic  and  other  Oriental  languages 
in  which  field  his  success  has  since  been  so 
marked.  After  leaying  Yale  he  was 
emplojed  as  teacher  in  Macon  College, 
Macon,  Tenn.,  and  the  following  year  ne 
accepted  the  professorship  of  Latin  and 
Oreek  in  Denisoii  UniTersity,  Qranyille, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
January,  1879,  took  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
the  Union  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  where  he  took  up  and 
pursued  the  theological  course  of  that  insti- 
tution, taking  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  began 
the  teaching  of  Hebrew  through  the  corre- 
spondence school,  mailing  the  first  lesson;*, 
mainly  to  clergymen,  in  February,  1881, 
broadening  the  work  at  the  institution  of 
the  Summer  School  in  Chicago  the  following 
July  by  the  introduction  of  the  coguate 
tongues,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and 
Assyrian.  The  works  soon  grew  until 
now  some  thousands  of  educated  men 
throughout  this  country  are  regularly 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  Semitic  tongue. 
'  To  facilitate  the  work  Professor  Harper 
I  established  *'The  American  Publication 
Society  of  Hebrew,"  the  most  important  of 
its  early  issues  being  works  of  liis  own 
preparation.  Of  their  value  an  eminent 
autnoritv.  Professor  T.  K.  Chesme  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  says,  '*No  better 
books  introductory  to  Hebrew  exist; "  they 
have  been  introduced  into  more  than  sixty 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  connection 
with  Professor  Paul  Haunt  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  Professor  Hermann  L. 
Strack  of  Berlin, Germany, he  established  the 
Hebraica  Quarterly, znd  edited  the  monthly 
jonmal,  the  Old  Testament  Sttident^  and 
conducted  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Lan- 
guages with  its  dozen  different  tongues, 
and  has  projected  and  issued  a  series 
of  text-books  in  Ijitin  and  Greek.  In  1886 
he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  the 
Semitic  laufrnages  in  Yale  College,  and  in 
1892  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  new 
Chicago  University,  Chicago,  III,  where  he 
now  resides,  and  is  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars 
of  the  age. 

If  ark  Hopkins,  educator,  bom  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  February  4,  1802.  died  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  June  17, 1887.  Edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  academies 
at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
entered  Williams  College  in  1820,  and 
graduated  valedictorian  in  1824.  He  then 
became  tutor  in  the  collei^e  in  1825-7  and 
sindied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Bchoolat  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  New  York 


dty,  graduating  in  1829.  and  began  practice 
tft  tha  dty  of  New  York.    In  1830  he  was 


called  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Rhetorie  at  Williams  College  and  took  up 
the  study  of  theology  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1832.     In    183G  he  was   elected 
president  of  Williunis   College,  succeeding 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.   Griflin,  and  became 
professor  also  of    Moral   and    Intellectual 
Philosophy,    and    pastor    of    the    College 
Church,  and  In  1858,  taking  the  professor- 
ship   of    Christian     Theology    also ;    and 
retained  the  presidency  until  1872,  when  be 
resigned  it  and  continued  his  professorsliip 
and  retained  the  pastorate  of   the  College 
Church    till   1883.      During  his    sixty-two 
years'  connection  with   Williams  College  it 
grew  from  humble  conditions  to  be  a  strong 
and  widely  known  institution  and  of  the 
more  than    seventeen   hundred    and  sixty 
graduates  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  had 
himself  taught  all  of  them  except  thirty. 
He  was  given  the  title  of  D.D.,  by  Dart- 
mouth College  in  18^t7  and  by  Harvard  in 
1H41 ;  LL.D.,   by   University    of    State  of 
New  York  in  1857,  and  by  Harvard  College 
at  its  2.'M)th  commencement  in  1886.     Presi- 
dent Hopkins   was   considered  one  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  century,  particu- 
larly of  Moral  Science  and  Philosophy  and 
has  embodied  his  views  in  his  books,  "The 
Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law,"  or  Chris- 
tian Ethics  (im))  and  "  An   Outline  Study 
of    Man"   (1873),  which  together  with  hfii 
"  I^ectnres  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute    and 
published  (1846,  new  edition  1864)  have  been 
extensively     used   as    collefre    text-books 
throughout  the  country,  his  theory  of  morals 
having  1)een  trenchantly  criticised  by  Dr. 
James  McCosh,  to  whom  President  Hopkins 
made  reply.     Beside  the  above  works  he 
published  "  Essays  and  Discourses  "  (1847), 
^* Moral   Science"   (1862),  "Baccalaureate 
Sermons "  (1863),   "Strength  and  Beauty" 
(1874),  "  Scriptural  Idea  of    Man  "  (1883), 
"  Teachings  and  Counsels  "  (1884). 

Mary  Lyon,  educator,  born  in  Buckland, 
Mass.,  February  28,  1797;  died  in  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5,  1849.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  very  young,  leaving  the 
family  in  straitened  circumstances.  Studied 
at  district  schools,  and  in  1814  taught  such 
school  at  Shelburne  Falls  at  a  salary  of 
seventy-five  cents  a  week,  and  saving  the 
money  she  was  able  three  years  later  to 
enter  as  a  pupil  the  Sanderson  Academy  in 
the  adioining  town  of  Ashfield,  where  she 
studied  twenty  hours  a  day,  committing  to 
memory  Adams'  Ijitin  Grammar  in  three 
days,  and  excelling  all  her  classmates. 
Three  years  later  (1821)  she  took  a  further 
course  at  the  school  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson 
at  Byfield.  Mass.,  and  in  1824  studied  chem- 
istry at  Amherst,  Mass.,  under  Professor 
Eaton,  an<l  then  for  three  years  taoght  at 
the    Adams  Female   Aoademy  at  Deny, 
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N.  H.V  and  daring  winter  Tacaticnui  teach- 
ing w$  Ariifleld  Slid  In  her  natiTe  town. 
From  1828-M  she  tanght  in  a  girla'  school 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  then  for  two  years 

BkTe  herself  to  raising  funds  to  f onnd  the 
t.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  laving  the 
corner  stone  October  3,  1836,  and  opening 
the  institution  the  following  antomn  and 
serred  as  Its  president  till  her  death ,instroct- 
ing  more  Uian  three  thousand  yonug  women, 
many  of  whom  hecame  missionaries  and 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her 
seminary  was  liurgely  on  a  self-enpporting 
plan,  the  students  doing  work  as  well  as 
stud/,  the  charge  f6r  board  and  tuition  be- 
ing iflO  a  year.  She  never  would  take  from 
the  institution  anything  but  board  and 
S'iOO  salary  a  year,  one  half  of  which  she 

Sve  away  to  missions  and  charities.  In 
38  the  seminary  was  granted  a  charter  as 
college,  and  its  earlv  plan  has  been  copied 
and  followed  in  Tarfous  parts  of  the  world, 
and  has  done  mare  to  adVance  the  education 


of  woman  than  any  other  institution  ever 
established. 

Horace  Mana,  the  great  educator,  was  bom 
in  Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4, 1796,  and  died 
in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  August  2,  1869. 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer  in  very 
limited  circumstances,  too  poor  to  even 
buy  the  schoolbooks,  so  that  when  but 
a  child  Horace  braided  straw  for  hats  in 
order  to  earn  them.  He  dreamed  even  then 
of  a  college  education,  but  from  ten  years 
of  age  till  twenty  he  never  had  more  than 
six  weeks  of  schooling  in  any  year.  He 
said  of  his  iustructors  in  the  little  district 
scbool  that  they  were  '*  very  good  people 
but  very  poor  teachers,"  and  of  himself, 
"The  poverty  of  my  parents  subjected  me  to 
continued  privations.  I  believe  in  the 
rugged  nursing  of  toil,  but  she  nursed  me 
too  much.  I  do  not  remember  the  time 
when  I  began  to  work.  Even  my  play  days 
—not  play  days,  for  I  never  had  any,  but 
my  play  ^our«— were  earned  by  extra  exer- 
tioD,  finishing  a  task  earlv  to  Rain  a  little 
leisure  for  boyish  sports/'  When  he  was 
thirteen,  his  father  died.  Still  he  toiled 
early  and  late,  for  that  education,  and  at 
last  entered  a  year  in  advance  and  worked 
his  way  through  Brown  University  when  23. 
Then  he  tutored  there  a  year  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  law 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1823  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at 
Dedham,  Mass.  Was  elected  to  Leeislature 
in  1827  and  continued  to  represent  Dedham 
till  his  removal  to  Boston  in  1833,  where  he 
had  Edward  G.  Loring  as  his  law  partner, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  four  fifths  of  all 
his  many  cases  in  court,  because  it  was 
known  that  he  would  never  undertake  an 
nnjost  cause.  Was  elected  to  State  Senate 
In  1833  and  president  of  thnt  1wv)t  M^'y-l, 


and  from  1897  to  1818  waa  tfi 
theMassachnsetta  Board  of  BdMttloa. '  So 
eager  was  he  that  the  poor  mi|dhft  hftva 
vantages  in  voutfa  that  ware  denied  to  1 
that  while  the  secretary  he  gave  his  ti 
wholly  to  that  one  eanse,  worldBg  n^nlariy 
fifteen  hours  a  day  and  never  liawg  svaea- 
tion,  unless  when  In  1848  lie  went  to  Qer- 
manyat  his  own  expense,  to  eeo  bow  hs 
might  hnprove  onr  sehocd  qratani.  Hs 
obtained  many  beneficial  ciiaQgea  in  the 
school  laws,  had  established  normal  eeheols 
for  training  teachers,  Instttuted  oonntjeoo* 
ventions,  "school  reidsteis,"  pobbhsd 
reports  of  local  cominltteee  and  hy  Ui 
influence  banished  corporal  pnnlahmentaiB 
school  discipline,  and  did  aMffebgri 


enactments,  by  siving  gtatoitOMfar  Ispu 
advice  and  ald,by  writmgs  and  leetarBS. 
to  advance  the  cause  of  common  eehool 
education  than  any  other  man.  In  18i8  was 
elected  to  Ck>ngress  to  fill  vacancy  canaed  ly 
death  of  John  Qnlney  Adams,  and  tbsa 
fought  slavery  a^  vigorooaly  aa  lie  had 
fought  intemperance,  lotteries,  and  ottsr 
erib  in  the  Massachusetts  Legidatova,  giv- 
ing during  that  session  twenty-one  aneess- 
sive  days  to  the  defense  of  Meears  Draytoa 
and  Sayres,  who  had  been  Indleted  for  atssl- 
ing  seventy-six  slaves  In  the  Diatrlet  of 
Columbia.  During  the  seasi<«  ho  had  a 
sharp  controvern^with  Daniel  Webster  for 
advocating  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  at 
next  noimnating  convention  was  defeatid 
by  Webster  by  one  vote,  but  he  ran  aa  inde- 
pendent and  anti-slavery  candidate  and  was 
re-elected.  In  1852  was  nominated  for 
governor  of  Massachusetts  by  Free  Soil 
party  and  defeated,  and  same  year  elected 
president  of  Antioch  College, Yellow  Sprints, 
Ohio,  carrying  that  institution  successfullv 
through  serious  financial  and  other  dilBcuU 
ties,  and  bringing  on  his  death  by  his  untiiw 
ing  labors  in  its  behalf. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  astronomer,  bom  in 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  August  1,  1818,  died  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28,  1889.  She  was  the 
daughter .  of  William  Mitcheli,  the  weU 
known  astronomer,  from  whom  she  inherited 
her  scientific  tastes.  In  childhood  she 
showed  remarkable  talent  for  mathematiet 
and  astronomy,  and  at  an  early  age  assisted 
her  father  in  his  investigations,  while  study- 
ing with  him.  She  studied  afterward  with 
Prof essor  Charles  Pierce,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  summer  school  in  Nantucket.  For 
many  yean  she  was  librarian  of  the  Nan- 
tucket AthensBum.  She  was  a  regular 
student  of  astronomy  and  made  many  dis- 
coveries of  comets  and  was  known  as  a  fins 
student  of  the  nebula.  On  October  1, 1817, 
she  discovered  her  first,  of  a  small  comet, 
and  on  that  occasion  received  a  medal  from 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  one  from  the 
BepnbUo  of  San  Marino,  Italy.    When  the 
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*' American  Naatical  Almanac  "  was  estab- 
lished, she  became  a  leading  contribator 
and  her  work  on  that  periodical  was  con- 
tinued until  she  was  chosen  astronomer  in 
Yassar  Ck>liege,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In 
18M,  she  Tisited  the  chief  observatories  in 
Europe,  and  while  abroad  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir 
George  B.  Airv,  Le  Yerrier  and  Humboldt. 
Returning  to  United  States,  she  was  given 
a  large  telescope,  contributed  by  the  women 
of  this  country,  headed  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody  of  Boston.  In  1865  she  began 
work  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  Yassar 
College  and  continued  it  until  1888,  when 
failing  health  compelled  her  to  resign ;  the 
trustees,  however,  not  willing  to  accept  the 
resignation,  gave  her  a  leave  of  absence. 
She  made  a  specialty  of  studying  the  sun's 
spots  and  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter.  She  received  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
from  Hanover  College  in  1852,  and  from 
Columbia  College  in  1887.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1850,  and 
was  made  fellow  in  1874,  and  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  She  was  prominent  in  the  councils 
and  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
women,  serving  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  in  the  convention  held  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1875,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1876.  She  wrote  much,  her  pub- 
lished works  being  mainly  restricted  to 
scientific  subiects.  The  secret  of  her  success 
in  life  may  be  best  set  forth  in  her  own 
words :  **l  was  not  bom  with  much  gen- 
ius, but  with  great  persistency." 

Sllphalet  Nott.  educator,  bom  in  Ashford, 
Conn.,  June  25,  1773;  died  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  January  29, 1866.  Early  left  an  orphan 
and  cared  for  by  a  brother.  In  vouth  tanght 
school  to  get  means  for  college  course. 
Graduated  at  Brown  University,  1796,  then 
studied  theology  and  licensed  to  preach  by 
New  London  Association  of  Congregational 
churches,  and  sent  to  wilds  of  New  York  as 
missionary,  and  established  academy  and 
church  at  Cherrj  Yalley.  During  nm-lBOi 
he  was  pastor  ox  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  and  in  latter  year  elected 

£  resident  of  Union  College,  and  during  his 
icumbency  4,000  students  were  graduated, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  gave  the 
insUtntion  a  half  million  dollars  of  property. 
Was  an  ardent  advocate  of  anti-slavery  and 
other  reforms  and  took  out  some  thirty  pat- 
ents for  inventions  in  heating,  the  most  noted 
being  that  of  the  first  stove  ever  made  for 
bnralng  anthracite  coal  and  which  bore  his 
name  and  was  widely  used.  While  he  did  not 
fmmd  he  did  almost  make  Union  College. 

■iMid,  educator,  bom  in  New  York 


Mrte  Trajiand,  eauoator,  Dom  in  jn  ew  Y  orK 
flUy.MMhU,  1796,  died  in  Providenoe,  B. 


I . .  September  30, 1865.  His  parents  were  ol 
Eu^li^h  birth  (the  father  a  cnrrier  by  trade), 
and  they  came  to  this  country  in  1792,  where 
the  father,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York ,  was  given  a  license  to  preach  in  the 
Bupti»t  ministry,  and  soon  gave  himself 
w  Lolly  to  that  work.  The  son  was  fitted  to 
euttrr  the  sophomore  class  in  Union  College, 
ac  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  at  Pougb- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Union  in 
18l1»  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  for 
three  years.  During  this  term  of  study  he 
C!xperfenced  religion,  and,  feeling  himself 
culled  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1816. 
After  a  year  at  this  institution  he  became 
tutor  at  Union  College  for  four  years,  and 
August  21, 1821,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Fifst  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  Here 
he  at  once  took  high  rank,  not  for  grace  of 
delivery  or  fervent  oratoiy,  but  as  an  ear- 
neat  and  deep  student,  and  two  especially  of 
his  sermons  attracted  wide  attention  to  him 
as  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  one  on 
''  Hie  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  En- 
torpriiie,"  being  translated  into  many  lan- 
f^ageA.  After  five  years  he  accepted  the 
prufoESorshipof  Moral  Philosophy  in  Union, 
hat  rei^igned  the  following  February  (1K27), 
to  become  president  of  Brown  University, 
which  oflice  he  filled  for  twenty-eight  years 
witli  ^reat  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the 
UQLversity,  taking  at  once  a  foremost  part  in 
edncAtionsd  reform,  and  seeking  to  advance 
^  bis  cx) liege  to  his  high  ideal;  many  new 
bill Idiugs  and  much  of  its  present  efBcienoy 
beinf;  the  result  of  his  labors.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  of  his  seventeen  vol- 
umen  of  published  works,  the  three  text- 
books, **  Moral  Science,"  "  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy," and  "Political  Economy,"  have 
pow  reached  ^  sale  of  over  200,000  copies. 
Aft^r  Ms  retirement  from  the  presidency  of 
Hrcwn  in  1855,  he  served  for  a  year  and  a 
half  aa  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
literary  work,  and  to  religion  and  humane 
endeavor,  giving  much  time  to  the  inmates 
of  the  reform  school,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
»tate  prison. 

iTkflrew  Dickson  White,  educator,  bom  in 
Ik.aier,  N.  Y..  November  7,  1832.  Father 
ill  imsiness  in  Syracuse  and  wealthy.  Mr. 
Wbkc  was  educated  in  schools  of  Syracuse 
attd  ai  Hobart  College  and  at  Yale  Univer- 
sHj*  icraduating  from  the  latter  in  1853. 
He  then  spent  two  years  in  study  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  visited  many  historical 
sitest  and  served  six  months  as  attache  of 
the  American  Mission  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
returned  home  in  1856.  He  then  spent  a 
year  at  Yale  in  historical  studies  and  in 
l^T  was  elected  professor  of  history  and 
Eai^Ueh  literature  in  Michigan  Universitj, 
realgiiing  in  1862  because  of  impaired  bealib 
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and  again  risited  Europe  for  six  montha. 
In  1863  and  1864  be  was  state  senator  from 
his  district,  and  introduced  a  bill  for  codify- 
ing school  laws,  creating  a  new  system  of 
normal  schools  and,  with  Ezra  Cornell, 
established  (with  the  United  States  land 
granted  to  his  native  state)  at  Ithaca  a 
new  uniyersity  on  an  enlarged  plan,  known 
as  Cornell  University,  and  he  was  chosen  as 
its  president  and  professor  of  history  and 
visited  Europe  to  buy  its  books  and 
apparatus  ana  served  as  president  till  fail- 
ing health  compelled  bis  retirement  in  1886. 


President  Wh(te  oontrfbntad  to  Um  1 
tion  a  yalnable  historical  library  of  80,000 
volumes,  10,000  valuable  pamphlets,  and 
many  manuscripts,  costing  bim  OTer  $100,- 
000  in  addition  to  a  gift  of  9100.000  in 
money.  In  1871  he  served  as  eommiariooer 
to  San  Domingo  at  the  request  of  Qoneral 
Grant,  and  from  1879  to  1881  WM  United 
States  minister  to  Germany.  Ha  Is  the 
author  of  numerous  works  mainly  of  an 
historical  nature,  and  has  been  giTen  hono^ 
degrees  by  Yale,  Golomum,  ConialI« 
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ichigan  University,  and  Jena. 
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Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  January  30,  1816, 
Ho  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  but  little,  having,  when  a  lad,  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  by 
working  in  the  cotton  mill  in  which  his 
father  was  one  of  the  operatives.  He  after- 
ward learned  the  machinist  trade,  and  then 
gave  his  evenings  and  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  politics  and  law,  and  practiced 
public  speaking  at  the  local  lycenm  and  at 
temperance  gatherings  and  party  rallies, 
and  then  became  editor  of  the  village  miper. 
I^ater  for  a  time  during  President  Folk's 
administration  he  was  given  a  position  in 
the  custom  house  at  Boston,  and,  patiently 
continuing  his  self-education  in  law,  he  was 
at  length  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  after  six 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was  elected  in 
1K49  representative  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  making  a  notable  speech  on  slavery  was 
re-elected  in  1851  and  1852,  and  the  latter 
year  chosen  speaker  of  the  House.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  representative  to  Congress  by 
American  DeiuocratH,  but  separated  from  his 

1>arty  (Democrat)  on  the  slavery  question, 
le  was  president  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  state  constitution  in  1853,  and 
1854  wa«  returne<i  to  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  *'  Know-Nothings,"  and  again  in 
185(i,  when,  after  an  exciting  contest  of  two 
months,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House 
on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot. 
Ill  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  again  in  1858  and  1851),  and  in 
1K(K)  succeeded  Capt.  (}.  H.  McClellan  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  railroad.  May,  18<;i, 
lie  was  ap|)ointed  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  assit^ned  to  command  of  fifth 
army  corps,  distinguishiuK  himself  at  battles 
of  Winchester  and  Cellar  mountain,  and 
then  was  in  command  of  the  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Washington.  In  December,  1862, 
he  succeeded  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  July  9,  18G3,  took  Port  Hudson. 
Early  in  1864  he  conducted  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  up  the  Red  river,  undertaken 
aeainst  his  advice,  and  was  relieved  from 
command  In  May,  1804,  and  resigned  from 


the  army,  and  in  that  year  was  ehooen  repva* 
sentative  to  Congress  from  MaMachnaatt^ 
and  served  four  terms,  but  adTocating  the 
election  of  Horace  Greeley  for  proaidont  in 
1872,  he  was  himself  defeated  for  Congiew, 
but  was  returned  again  as  repraoentativa 
from  his  district  by  the  Repobllcana  in  18T4 
and  1876.  In  187H-9  he  was  United  States 
marshal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  waa  retomad 
to  Congress  again  in  1888. 

James  Gillespie  Blaine,  United  Statea  secr^ 
tary  of  state,  was  born  at  Indian  Hill  farai. 
West  Broomsville,  Pa.,  January  31,  1890^ 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestrv.  As  tlia  schools 
were  then  poor,  the  father  attended  to 
James's  education  until  the  age  of  eleTsn, 
when  he  was  sent  to  a  select  school  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  taught  by  William  Lyois, 
an  Oxford  (England)  graduate.  Two  yeais 
later,  entered  AVashington  College;  wts 
graduated  in  1847  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
sharing  with  a  fellow  student  the  first 
honors  of  the  class.  After  graduation,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  for  three  years  instructor  at 
Western  Military  Institute,  in  Kentucky. 
Returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law.  Next  took  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  blind,  remaining  until  1864.  Re- 
moved during  this  year,  to  Augusta,  Me.; 
bought  a  half-interest  in  the  Krrinebec 
Journal  and  soon,  as  editor,  made  himself 
felt  in  state  politics.  Before  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Republican  organization  in 
Maine.  Was  a  delegate  to  the  first  national 
Republican  convention  in  18S6.  Was  made 
state  inspector  of  prisons  and  reformatories. 
Was  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature 
185<)-1802,  and  in  the  last  two  years  was 
speaker  of  the  House.  Was  elected  to 
Congress  in  18^32,  and  was  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  afterwards,  until 
1872.  During  his  career  in  the  House,  was 
second  to  none  as  debater,  and  as  leader  of 
the  party.  Was  secretary  of  state  under 
Garfield.  Was  three  times  balloted  for,ss 
presidential  candidate.  In  1884-M  pab- 
Usbed  bia  "Twenty  Years  of  Congrsss." 
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Upon  President  Harrison's  accession  In 
1889,  Blaine  returned  to  the  secretaryship. 
As  statesman  he  was  energetic  and  oat- 
spoken,  as  an  orator,  brilliant  and  magnetic, 
and  as  a  man,  of  generous  and  manly 
character.    His  death  occurred  in  1893. 

Grover  Cleveland,  twenty-second  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Caldwell, 
Essex  county,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.  In 
1841  the  family  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  boy  received  his  first 
schooling,  and  was  clerk  in  a  country  store. 

'     Obtained  further  instruction  in  Clinton,  N. 

I  Y.,  so  that  at  seventeen  he  was  appointed 
assistant  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  In  1855,  read  law  with 
the  firm  of  Rogers,  Bo  wen,  and  Rogers, 
in  Buffalo;  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
January  1st,  1863  was  appointed  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Erie  county.  In  1869, 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Lanning,  Cleveland 
&  Folsom.  Was  successful  and  popular; 
in  1870,  was  elected  sheriff  of  Erie  county, 
and  held  office  three  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  term,  joined  with  a  Mr.  Bissell  in 
forming  the  firm  of  Cleveland  &  Bissell, 
meeting  with  wider  popularity  and  success. 
In  1881,  was  elected  mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  in 
1882,  governor  of  New  York.  July  11, 
1884,  was  nominated  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  Was  elected,  and  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1885.  President  Cleveland 
resolutely  stood  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  against  any  encroachments  on 
their  territory ;  insisted  that  no  removals  of 
office-holders,  excepting  heads  of  depart- 
ments, foreign  ministers,  and  other  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  tbe  policy 
of  the  administration,  should  take  place 
without  cause.  After  retiring  from  public 
life,  Mr.  Cleveland  resumed  law-practice  in 
New  York  city;  besides  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  New  York  courts,  was  fre- 
quently called  to  Washington  to  argue 
important  causes  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Cleyeland  was  re-elected  In  1892,  and 
holds  office  at  the  present  time. 

Henry  lAurens  Dawes,  legislator,  born  in 
Cnmmington,  Mass.,  October  30,  1816. 
Spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  was  educated 
In  public  schools  and  fitted  for  college  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1839.  After  gradua- 
tion he  taught  school  for  a  time  and  then 
edited  the  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Gazette,  and 
later  the  Adams  Transcript  He  in  the 
mean  while  continued  the  study  of  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ic  1842  and  was 
elected  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatiyes  In  1848-9,and  of  the  Senate 
In  1800.  Again  a  representative  in  1852  and 
a  member  of  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Mimachnsetts  in  1853.  District  attorney 
for  Western  Diatrlet  from  1863-7  and  elected 
iigtMinUtlTe  to  iLe  thirty-fifth  and  suc- 


ceeding Congresses  to  the  forty-fourth,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election  to  the  House  and 
was  chosen  United  States  senator,  succeed- 
ing Charles  Sumner  in  1875  and  continuing 
to  serve  as  senator  until  his  retirement  from 
public  life  in  1893,  when  notable  receptions 
were  given  him  by  his  political  associates 
and  friends  at  Boston,  Springfield,  and  at 
his  home  at  Plttsfield,  Mass.  During  his 
remarkably  lon^  and  successful  public  life, 
Mr.  Dawes  originated  and  carried  through 
many  most  imM)rtant  measures,  such  as  the 
system  of  Indian  education,  the  making 
Indians  citizens  and  subject  to  civil  laws,  the 
completion  of  the  Washington  monument, 
the  severalty,  Sioux,  and  many  tariff 
measures,  the  Weather  Bureau  Bulletin 
bill  in  1869  (at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  C. 
Abbe).  He  was  during  his  congressional 
career  one  of  the  leading  and  most  valuable 
members  of  Congress,  and  served  as  cliair- 
man  or  member  of  all  its  important  com- 
mittees, and  there  are  but  few  if  any  persons 
who  have  rendered  such  long  and  valued 
public  service  in  this  country  as  has  he. 

George  Franklin  ISdmunds,  senator,  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Vt.,  February  1, 1828,  son 
of  a  farmer.  Received  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  from  a  private  tutor.  At 
an  early  age  began  to  study  law,  was  ad- 
mitte<l  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  began  practice 
in  Richmond.  Two  years  later  removed  to 
Burlington,  where  the  legal  talent  of  the 
state  was  concentrated.  Soon  won  pro- 
nounced success  at  the  bar,  and  began  also 
to  take  decided  interest  in  politics.  From 
1854  to  1859,  represented  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Vermont  legislature,  serving  as 
speaker  of  the  House  for  three  years.  March 
1866,  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Solomon  Foot,  and 
subsequently  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  end- 
ing March,  1869;  since  tliat  time  has  been 
successively  re-elected  four  times,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  important  proceedings. 
Assisted  bv  Senator  Thurman,  originated 
and  carried  through  the  Senate,  the  Pacific 
railroad  funding  act.  After  Mr.  Arthur  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  president.  Senator  Ed- 
munds was  made  pro  tempore  president  of 
the  Senate.  March  22,  1882,  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in 
Utah.  In  1866  was  delegate  to  the  Loyalists' 
convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  Originated 
the  act  passed  in  1886,  prescribing  the  man- 
ner of  counting  the  presidential  electoral 
votes;  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  leader  In 
the  Senate  in  the  effort  to  force  President 
Cleveland  to  show  cause  for  recent  removals 
from  office,  and  furnish  all  necessary  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  case.  Retired  froet 
public  life,  in  1891.  Is  quick  at  repartee,  a 
man  of  fine  parts,  and  much  learning,  and 
poeeeesed  of  great  penetration  of  mind. 
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BdwwrdBvwett,  ttatennftDt  orstor,  bom  In 
DoKchwtor,  Maot.,  April  11.  ITMj  died  in 
Boston,  MaM.,JaDaanr  10,1865.  His  father 
was  a  dergrman,  and  Edward  was  educated 
in  public  Bctiools.  Entered  Hanrard  College 
when  thirteen,  and  graduated  with  the  hi(^- 
est  honor  of  his  class  in  1811.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard,  and 
studied  theology,  and  in  1813  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Brattle  Street  (Unitarian)  Church, 
resigning  at  end  of  thirteen  montlis  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  hav- 
ing already  won  much  fame  as  an  orator  while 
in  the  ministry.  He  now  went  to  Europe  for 
two  years  of  study  at  Gottingeo,  and  spent 
some  months  afterward  in  travel,  returning 
in  1819,  and  fiUed  the  chair  at  Harvard  for 
five  years,  and  then  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  Cambridge  district,  and  served  ten 
years  as  congressman,  being  pro-slavery  in 
his  sentiments.  In  1886  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  llassaohusetts,  and  annuity  re- 
elected till  1810,  when  he  was  defeated  by  one 
vote.  As  governor  he  sought  ineffectually 
to  suppress  speech  and  printing  against  slav- 
ery in  the  commonwealth.  In  1841  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  minister  to  England, 
and  in  1845  he  was  chosen  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  which  post  he  held  for  three 
years,  and  resigned,  and  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster died  in  1802  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  President  Fillmore,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  administration  was  elected, 
1863,  United  States  senator  to  succeed  John 
Davis,  and  resigned  because  of  ill  health  in 
May,  1854.  After  the  recoveiy  of  his  health 
he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  raising  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  giving 
his  lecture  on  Washington  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lec- 
tures to  that  object.  He  also  wrote  a  weekly 
article  (for  one  year),  to  New  York  Ledger 
for  310,000,  which  Mr.  Bonner  also  paid  to 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association.  In  all  Mr. 
Everett  raised  over  3100,000  for  that  purpose. 
In  1860  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president 
of  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  espoused  the  Union  cause, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  headed  the  list  of  electors  for 
President  Lincoln  in  1864.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  and  was  given  the  highest  literary 
honors  by  several  of  the  English  universi- 
ties. 

James  Abram  Garfield,  twentieth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  November 
19,  1831,  at  Bedford,  O.,  son  of  a  farmer 
who  died  while  the  sons  were  quite  yoang. 
James  worked  on  the  farm  until  offered  a 
position  as  canal  driver  at 312  per  month; 
this  was  carried  on  for  a  time,  when  an  acci- 
dent occurred  endangering  his  life.  Soon 
afterward  attanded  the  Chester  high  school. 


and  after  two  terms  fomid  empIoyBMBt  ms 
In  18B0  retnmed  to  the  ChaHai 


semhiary.  Studied  at  Hiram,  O.,  and  in 
three  years'  time  prepared  for  ooUsge: 
entered  Williams  Coll«[e,  remmlnliiff  until 
1866,  when  he  left  tor  Hiram  CoUege; 
became  teacher  of  ancient  langnsigea  and 
literature  in  this  institution,  andTAftorward 

{>resident.  The  latter  office  was  abandoned 
n  1869,  upon  being  elected  to  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  Had  in  the  mean  time  eaniod  on 
the  study  of  law.  During  the  senatorial 
term,  secession  made  its  appearance,  and 
upon  the  commencement  of  hostllitieB,  Gu- 
field  entered  upon  military  life,  aa  colonel 
of  the  forty-second  Ohio  regiment.  Did 
excellent  service  in  many  important  battles 
of  the  war,  among  them  Shilob,  Ghatta^ 
noogaandChickamanga.  December  5,1863, 
resigned  his  commisaon  and  returned  to 
political  life,  soon  becoming  known  aa  a 
powerful  speaker,  delivering  apeechea  npoa 
the  confiscation  of  rebel  property,  upon  a 
constitutional  amendment  aboUahinc  dav- 
ery,  and  other  important    iasnes.     Held 


various  responsible  positions,  as  chaimiaaof 
the  committee  on  banking  and  cnnreoey, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ai^ropria- 


tions,  etc.  In  1880  was  elected  state  senator 
from  Ohio  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  the 
Republican .  convention  of  1880,  Mr.  Chw- 
field  was  nominated  for  the  presidency • 
March  4,  1881,  was  inaugurated.  Jnly  2, 
1881,  while  on  the  way  to  attend  the  coat- 
mencement  exercises  of  WUliama  Gollefce, 
was  assassinated  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  station  at  Washington,  by  Charles 
J.  Guiteau  and  after  many  weeks  of  acute 
suffering  death  relieved  him  September  19. 
President  Garfield  was  a  many  sided  man; 
as  a  political  leader,  brilliant  and  dashing, 
possessing  great  eloquence  and  powers  of 
debate;  ana  as  a  man,  of  sound  moral 
character  and  strong  conviction. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  bom  at  North 
Bend,  0.,  August  20, 1833,  was  early  placed 
under  private  instruction  at  home.  Was 
sent,  in  1847,  to  a  school  on  College  Hill,  a 
few  miles  from  Cincinnati.  After  two  years 
of  preparatory  work,  entered  the  junior 
class  of  the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1862.  Studied 
law  under  Storer  and  Gwynne,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1864  and  began  practice 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Eam«i  his  first 
monev  as  crier  of  the  federal  court,  at  f  2JM) 
per  day.  Formed  a  law  partnership  with 
William  Wallace.  In  1860  was  chosen  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
when  the  civil  war  began,  assisted  in  raising 
the  70th  Indiana  regiment  and  became 
second  lieutenant.  Returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  when  peace  was  declared,  and  be- 
came a  leader  at  the  Indiana  bar. 
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the  war,  hU  military  record  was  most  credit- 
able, receiving  warm  commendation  from 
General  Hooker,  and  receiving  also  the 
commission  of  brevet  brigadier-general.    In 

1880  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion in  the  Republican  national  convention. 
Was  United  btates  senator  from  Indiana, 

1881  to  1887.  At  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  June  19,  1888,  received  the 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  was  elected 
in  November ,and  inaugurated  March  4,1889. 
During  the  administration,  the  Beh ring  sea 
dilliculties  were  adjusted  by  arbitration ; 
the  Pan-American  congress  lield,  and  I)y  the 
means,  better  feeling  was  produced  between 
the  powers  represented,  and  commercial  in- 
terests promoted;  the  McKinley^  law  was 
passed ;  six  new  states  were  admitted  to  the 
nnion  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming), 
Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement,  the 
Indian  uprising  in  the  West  was  quelled 
with  but  little  bloodshed,  and  the  navv  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  thirteen 
new  armored  vessels. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentuclcy,  February  12,  1809. 
Early  education  from  books  was  scanty  and 
iitful ;  he  secured  the  reading  of  the  few 
books  in  the  settlement,  and  became  known 
as  a  hungry  reader.  First  glimpse  of  tlie 
world  was  afforded  in  1828,  when  ho  went  on 
a  tiatboat  to  New  Orleans.  In  1830,  moved  to 
Decatur,  where  splitting  rails,  breaking 
ground,  and  doing  manual  work  for  anvone 
who  would  hire  him,  busied  the  president- 
to-be.  In  1831,  took  charge  of  a  trading- 
post  in  New  Salem,  Ind.,  where  unflinching 
Donesty  gained  for  him  the  title  * 'Honest 
A  be  "so  frequently  heard  afterward. 
During  all  this  time,  Lincoln  was  an  earnest 
student  of  the  newspapers,  and  all  other 

Frinted  matter  that  came  within  reach, 
n  1834,  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
was  returned  the  following  ^ear.  In  18:^7, 
removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  l>e- 
gan  the  practice  of  law  in  a  modest  way; 
remained  in  tliis  position  until  elected  to  the 
presidency  in  1860.  Was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1846.  In  1854,  occurred  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  in  which  Lincoln's 
speeches  excited  such  general  interest. 
June  17, 1860,  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  elected.  Directly  following 
this  event,  began  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  statee,  and  this  proceeded  until 
the  disaffected  states  had  an  organized 
army  and  had  used  every  means  to  arouse 
Lincoln  to  resistance,  in  which  all  devices 
failed  nntil  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
April  12.  1861.  Then  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
lor  70.000  men.  Upon  the  battle  of  Bull 
Boo,  in  July,  1861,  followed  the  long  and 
tHvllila  war  that  pnrchaawj,  at  ao  dmx  a 


cost,  the  freedom  of  an  oppressed  peopU, 
and  the  final  union  of  the  ^orth  and  South. 
During  this  crucial  period,  the  president, 
though  beset  by  criticisms  and  complaints, 
steadily  adhered  to  the  course  dictated  by 
his  judgment  and  innate  conviction  of 
right.  September  22,  1862,  he  issued  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  November  19, 
1863,  Lincoln  gave  the  brief  address  at  the 
battlefield  of  Oettysburg,  which  has  a 
permanent  place  in  literature.  The  second 
inauguration  took  place  March  4,  1864. 
Soon  afterward  the  surrender  of  the  South- 
ern army  took  place.  April  14,  1865,  at 
10.30  p.  H.,the  president  was  assassinated  at 
Ford's  Theater,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
died  April  15, 1865.  Few  men  have  lived 
so  worthily  and  been  so  sincerely  mourned 
when  removed  by  death  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
January  6, 1811,  son  of  a  lawyer  of  the  same 
name.  Was  a  quiet  boy,  of  a  studious  bent, 
became  a  pupil  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  at 
eleven,  with  Wendell  Phillips,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  oth- 
ers who  became  distinguished  in  later  years. 
Excelled  in  the  classics,  in  general  informa- 
tion and  in  essay  writing,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered especially  brilliant.  Just  upon 
leaving  the  Latin  school  for  college,  he  heard 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  speak  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  Webster's  eulogy  upon 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  September,  1826, 
entered  Harvard,  was  among  the  best  schol- 
ars in  classics,  history,  forensics  and  belles 
lettres,  but  failed  entirely  in  math- 
ematics. Was  graduated  In  1830,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  extensive 
reading;  listened  to  the  Boston  orators, 
Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  and  Ohanning. 
September  1,  1831,  entered  Harvard  Law 
school,  and  took  up  the  work  enthusiastic- 
ally; had  no  apparent  ambition  except  to 
learn  all  that  was  possible,  and  led  a  life 
pure  in  word  and  deed.  Slavery  agitation 
had  by  this  time  begun.  In  April,  Sumner 
went  for  the  first  time  to  Washington.  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  circuit  court, 
and  began  to  teach  in  the  law  school  during 
Judge  Story's  absence.  Went  to  France  in 
1837,  and  visited  Italy,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land before  returning.  From  1841  to  1848 
was  engaged  iu  writing  upon  public  issues, 
and  interested  also  in  prison  reform  and 
popular  education.  Was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1850.  Here  he  stood  as  tlie  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  slavery,  hated  and 
feared  alike  by  the  opposition.  Mav  10  and 
20,  1856,  Sumner  delivered  a  speech  which 
roused  the  countrv  and  by  certain  personal 
allusions,  led  to  his  being  maltreated  by  P. 
S.  Brooks,  a  representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina.   This  injury  neoeMltatod  aa 
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of  nearlv  four  years;  on  December  5, 1860, 
retnmeatothe  Senate.  In  1861,  following 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  states,  Sum- 
ner was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
xoreign  affairs.    During  the  years  between 


this  date  and  his  death,  March  11, 1874, 
Snmner  took  an  active  part  in  pnblic  affairs. 
Both  parties  acknowledged  his  sterling 
worth  and  great  mental  endowments. 


orb: AT  ST-A.TESNIBN. 


John  Adams,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  October 
31,  1735,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  family  to  send  the  eldest  son 
to  college;  accordingly,  John  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1756.  After  taking  his  degree, 
took  charge  of  a  grammar  school  at  Worces- 
ter. In  religion  was  a  free-thinker,  and 
adopted  the  law  in  preference  to  the  pulpit 
as  a  vocation,  begnDQing  practice  in  1768,  in 
Suffolk  county,  with  his  residence  at  Brain- 
tree.  Was  prominent  in  the  resistance  to 
tiie  Stamp  Act.  In  1768  removed  to  Boston. 
In  1770,  served  as  counsel  for  Captain  Pres- 
ton and  the  seven  soldiers,  at  their  trial  for 
murder  after  the  Boston  massacre.  In  1770 
was  elected  as  representative  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Was  one  of  the  five  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  afterward  chosen  member  to  the 
Revolutionary  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  convened  at  Concord.  Proposed 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  Army.  By  the  15th  of  May, 
1776,  Adams  was  able  to  carry  through  Con- 
gress a  resolution  that  all  the  colonies  should 
be  invited  to  form  independent  governments. 
June  12,  Congress  established  a  Board  of 
War  and  Ordnance,  with  Adams  as  ciiair- 
man.  Iul777,  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to 
France.  In  1779  was  made  commissioner  of 
peace  to  Great  Britain  ;  a  treaty  was  signed 
111  1783.  Was  minister  t<>  Holland  in 
1780,  and  by  his  efforts  that  country  rec- 
ognized (April  19, 1782)  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  W' as  vice-president  un- 
der Washington ;  and  was  elected  president  in 
1796.  After  retirement  from  public  life, 
passed  twenty-five  years  at  his  home  in 
Quincy,  dying  July  4, 1826.  Among  Ameri- 
can public  men  there  has  been  none  more 
upright  and  honorable. 

John  Qalncy  Adams,  sixth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1767.  Accompanied  his 
father  to  France  and  was  sent  to  school 
near  Paris,  where  his  proficiency  in  the 
French  language  and  other  studies  became 
conspicuous.  In  August,  1870,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Holland;  after  a  few  months 
in  school  at  Amsterdam  entered  the 
university  of  Leyden.  Two  years  after- 
ward, Francis  Dana,  secretary  of  legation, 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  and  the 
boy  accompanied  him  as  private  secretary. 
Soon  afterward,  traveled  alone  throngh 
Bweden,  Denmark,  and  northern  Qeimany, 


to  France.  Returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1786,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1788.  Studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.  In  1794,  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Holland,  being  trans- 
ferred, two  years  later,  to  Portugal.  Before 
his  departure  for  the  latter  country,  John 
AdamH,  Sen.,  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  son  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Berlin.  In  1798,  made  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Sweden.  When  Jeffer- 
son became  president,  Adams  resumed  the 
practice  of  law;  but  in  1802,  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  next  year  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Was  concerned 
in  the  embargo  which  was  laid  npon  all 
the  shipping  in  American  ports,  and  for 
this  position  Mr.  Adams  was  subjected  to 
much  political  unpleasantness.  On  Madi- 
son's election,  was  made  minister  to  Rusaia, 
remaining  during  the  entire  administration. 
In  1814,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  wassigned.  Was 
appointed  to  conclude  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  and  this  was  com- 
pleted July  13,  1815.  Upon  arriving  in 
London,  May  26,  received  news  of  bis 
appointment  as  minister  to  England.  Was 
secretary  of  state  under  Monroe;  was 
elected  president  upon  the  latter's  retire- 
ment, in  1825.  Was  president  for  one  term, 
and,  upon  retirement,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1831,  remaining  in  that  body  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  JW, 
1848.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  supported  his  convictions 
without  fear  or  favor. 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  near  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  April  23,  1791.  Was  educated  at  a 
school  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pi^nnsylvania,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1809.  Began  to  practice  law  in  1812; 
in  October,  1814,  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture. Was  elected  to  Congress  in  1820,  and 
remained  in  the  House  ten  years.  Was 
minister  to  Russia  in  1832,  and  the  mission 
was  successful.  Was  secretary  of  state  un- 
der President  Polk.  Was  minister  to  Eng- 
land in  1853,  under  Franklin  Pierce,  and 
rendered  valuable  service.  Was  chosen  to 
the  presidency  in  1856,  and  iuaugrurated 
March  4, 1857.  While  in  office  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  prudence  and 
wisdom,  and  left  them  in  a  more  hopeful 
condition  than  he  found  them.  Many  have 
coadamned  the  policy  emptoyed  by  him  ia 
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nfereno^  to  the  states  which  became  dis- 
affected daring  the  administration,  bat  it 
mast  be  conceded  that  great  injustice  was 
done  him,  and  that  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union 
marked  his  action.    He  died  June  1, 1868. 

Millard  Fillmore,  thirteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  February  7,  1800,  iu 
Locke  (now  Summerhill),  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.  Working  for  nine  months  on  the  farm, 
and  attending  the  primitive  schools  then 
existing,  for  the  remaining  three  montlis,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forgetting  in  the  sum- 
mer all  that  was  learned  in  the  winter. 
Never  saw  even  a  map  of  his  own  country, 
nntil  nineteen  years  of  age.  Was  apprenticed 
to  the  business  of  carding  wool  and  dressing 
cloth,  but  remained  only  a  short  time,  retum- 
iing  home  on  foot,  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  through  the  primeval 
forests.  In  1815,  resumed  the  business ;  and 
purchased  a  small  English  dictionarv,  which 
ne  studied  while  tending  the  carding  ma- 
chine. In  1819,  began  the  study  of  law. 
Began  practice  in  1823,  as  attorney  in  the 
court  ox  common  pleas;  won  his  first  case 
and  a  fee  of  four  dollars.  In  1827  became 
eonnselor  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
Was  afterward  partner  with  N.  K.  Hall,  and 
Solomon  G.  Haven,  and  had  a  very  exten- 
sive prartice.  Served  three  terms  in  the 
Kew  York  state  legislature,  l>eginning  with 
1828.  Went  to  Congress  in  1832,  and  was 
twice  re-elected.  Retired  from  Congress  iu 
1843,  and  was  candidate  for  vice-president. 
Was  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1847.  In  1848  was  elected  vice-president,  be- 
ing the  seventh  furnished  by  the  state  of  New 
York.  President  Taylor  died  July  9, 1860,  and 
Fillmore  succeeded  him.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  fugitive  slave-law  was  passed. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  cheap  postage, 
for  the  extension  of  the  national  capitol,for 
the  Perry  treaty  with  Japan,  and  various 
valuable  exploring  expeditions.  He  was  a 
man  inflexibly  set  for  the  defense  of  the 
truth  at  whatever  cost;  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced, ready  to  be  advised;  possessed  a 
well-balanced  mind  and  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, while  no  man  who  over  held  a  similar 
position  of  trust  could  show  a  cleaner  record 
than  he.  Died  March  8, 1874,  aged  seventy- 
four. 

Benjainln  Franklin,  printer,  scientist,  states- 
man and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Boston,Mass., 
January  17,  1706.  Son  of  a  tallow  chandler; 
was  the  seventh  of  ten  children.  When 
eight  years  old,  was  sent  to  grammar  school, 
being  intended  for  the  church,  but  after  a 
jear  was  taken  out  and  soon  set  to  work  in 
the  diandlery.  Finally,  not  being  success- 
fal  at  those  vocations  that  had  been  trie<l, 
be  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  Made 
food  progrett,  and  became  acquainted  with 


many  good  books*  which  hiterestad  him 
greatly.  In  1721,  James  Franklin  began  to 
print  Lhe  New  England  Courantt  thirdpaper 
publi titled  in  the  United  States,  and  Frank- 
lin, tbe  yotmger,  carried  the  papers  through 
the  streets,  sometimes  even  contributing  to 
it.  tn  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  left  Boston 
and  went  to  New  York,  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  found  employment.  Went 
to  England  when  but  eighteen  years  old  and 
workod  for  one  Palmer,  a  famous  printer  of 
London,  and  afterward  with  Watts,  another 
printer.  October  11, 1726,  was  once  more  in 
i'hiladelphia  and  engaged  in  the  printing 
business;  this  was  carried  on  for  twenty 
years  with  good  pecuniary  profit.  Showed 
an  aiaive  interest  in  journalism,  science  and 
education.  Invented  the  open " Franklin 
storii/'  About  1746  became  interested  in 
electricity,  and  in  1752  made^he  experiment 
of  the  kite  which  has  made  his  name  famous. 
Franklin  became  known  to  every  reading 
persou  in  the  old  world ;  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  about 
this  time,  too,  he  became  interested  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  in  1767  was  sent  abroad  as  a 
diplomat,  to  the  English  court;  and  later 
wafl  Rent  a  second  time,  remaining  until 
Muy  &,  1775.  During  a  term  as  envoy  to 
Frani  0,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in 
Fobruarv,  1778.  Franklin's  long  and  pre- 
emmently  useful  career  closed  with  his 
death,  April  17, 1790. 

ThaiuAfi  Jefferson,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Shad  well, 
Albemarle  county,  Va.,  April  2,  1743,  of 
Widish  ancestry.  His  education  was  well 
advanced  when  the  father  died,  leaving  liitu 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  practicallv  wTtbout 
master  or  guide.  In  1760  entered  Willi;  m 
ami  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
in  dfu^ribed  as  being  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
freckled,  sandy-haired  youth,  shy  and 
Vina;  tractive.  Was  an  earnest  student  and 
a  6ne  violinist.  Chose  the  law  as  a  voca- 
tion, and  at  twenty-four  was  admitted  to 
the  bar ;  gained  plenty  of  cases  and  handled 
them  tn  such  a  manner  as  to  win  high  praise. 
tn  17t>9  was  elected  member  of  the  house 
t>f  hiirgesses  of  which  Washington  was 
also  a  mem1>er.  By  the  close  of  the  year 
17T4,  Jefferson's  name  was  among  the  first 
of  thfj  patriotic  leaders.  Was  one  of  the 
committee  of  thirteen  to  arrange  a  plan  of 
rlefanse.  Prepared  the  first  oraft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Succeeded 
Patrirk  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
was  re-elected.  Was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1783.  For  four  years  held  ofiice  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  cf 
France.  In  November,  1789,  returned  on 
Inave  of  absence,  to  the  United  States,  to 
fS  nd  tltat  he  bad  been  appointed  by  President 
Wafthiugton  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.    Was  Tice-president  of  the  United 
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BtetMlnlTM.  In  the  election  of  1800 WM 
made  president.  After  retiring  from  o£Boe 
qjMnt  tne  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  effort 
to  secure  for  Viisinia  a  complete  system  of 
education.  Died  fifty  years  after  the  siipi- 
ing  of  the  Declaration,  Joly  4, 1826. 

James  Madison,  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Port  Conway, 

.  Va.,  March  16,  1761.  Education  began  at 
an  excellent  school  kept  by  a  Scotch  mas- 
ter; prpnaratorr  studies  were  taken  at 
e  unuer  tuition  of  Rev. 


.  Thomas  Martin, 
clcKyman  of  the  parish.  He  was  gradu- 
atea  at  Princeton  in  1772,  and  took  one 
year  of  post-graduate  work  in  Hebrew. 
Returning  home,  was  busied  with  history, 
law,  and  theology,  and  with  teaching  the 
younger  meDjbers  of  the  family.  His  char- 
acter was  so  well  known  and  generally  ad- 
mired, that  when  the  committee  of  safety 
was  organized,  in  1774,  Madison  became  the 
youngest  member;  and  in  1776  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  state  convention.  Was  one 
of  the  special  committee  to  make  the-state 
constitution,  and  the  one  to  make  in  it  def- 
inite provision  for  entire  religions  liberty. 
In  1780,  was  delegate  to  the  Continentel 
Ck>ngre88.  Was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  at 
whid^  1^  scheme  of  rational  state  and  na- 
tional government  was  set  forth  and  with 
some  modifications  adopted,  transforming 
our  government  from  a  loose  confederacy  of 
states  to  a  federal  nation.  He  was  elected 
to  the  first  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1799  Mr.  Madison  was  again 
elected  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly ; 
and  in  1801  became  secretary  of  state.  At 
the  expiration  of  Jefferson's  second  term, 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  was  re-elected  in  1812.  In  1817,  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term,  retired  to  Montpel- 
ier,  where  he  spent  uearlv  twenty  happy 
years  with  books  and  friends.  As  a  scholar 
and  a  profound,  constructive  thinker,  Madi- 
son had  few  equals.    Died  Juno  28, 1836. 

James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia,  April  28, 1768.  Was  sent  to  Will- 
iam  and  Marv  Ck>llege,  but  not  long  after  the 
beginning  of  his  student  life,  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out.  Young  Monroe  en- 
listed, as  lieutenant  of  the  third  Virginia 
regiment,  under  Col.  Hugh  Mercer.  Was  in 
the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth.  Monroe's  civil  life  began  with 
election  in  1782,  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
assembly.  Was  next  a  delegate  to  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  congresses  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Was  envoy  to  France  in  1794,  and  in 
1801,  during  the  last  period,  by  the  joint 
efforU  of  Monroe  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
the  vast  region  then  known  as  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.    Monroe  was 


twice  govisnior  of  Vixginia,  onoa  In  17ML  OBM 
in  1811.  Wassecretairy  of  state  widar  JfadV 
son,  remaining  in  this  office  for  six  yamra ; 
in  1814-15  was  secretary  of  ww ,  also.  In 
1816,  was  elected  preddent,  and  in  1881 
was  re-elected.  During  the  adminlatratioB, 
Florida  was  secured  to  the  United  Statcui, 
and  this  term  of  office  was  also  made  promi- 
nent in  the  public  mind  by  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine,"  the  purport  of  which  waa  leaiat^ 
ance  to  foreign  interference  in  American 
affairs.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term  as 
president,  retired  to  private  life,  reaidlng 
for  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life*  at 
Oak  mil,  Virginia,  and  in  New  Toxk  city, 
DiedJuly4,lS31. 

Maitiii  Tan  Boren,  statesman,  bom  in  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1782,  died  there 
July  24, 1862.  Father  a  small  farmer.  He 
was  educated  in  the  publio  sdtiooU  of  his 
native  village,  where  be  studied  alao  a  little 
Latin  and  when  fourteen  entered^  law 
office  of  Mr.  Francis  Svlvester  and  for  aeven 
years  patiently  labored  as  office  boy,  law- 
yer's clerk.copyist  of  pleas ;  extemporaneona 
debater  and  incipient  politician  at  elghtera, 
and  came  at  length  to  bea  special  pleader  In 
constables' courts,  and  then  when  twenty 

J  rears  old  went  to  New  York  citr  and  stad- 
ed  law  with  VTilliam  P.  Van  Ness,  the 
friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1808.  Returning  to  Kinderhook 
he  associated  himself  in  practice  with  his 
half-brother,  James  I.  Van  Alen.  In  1808 
became  surrogate  of  Columbia  county.  In 
1812  he  was  chosen  to  the  state  Senate  and 
in  1816  was  chosen  attorney-general,  served 

Xin  as  state  senator  in  1816,  and  in  1821 
;ted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1827,  but  resigned  the 
office  to  accept  that  of  governorship  of  his 
state,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen  in 
1828.  In  1829,  secretary  of  state  in  cabinet 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  1832  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ticket  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and  at 
the  close  of  General  Jackson's  eight  ^^ears 
administration,  he  was  chosen  president 
and  entered  upon  that  office  Marco  4, 1886. 
His  administration  was  made  notable  by 
the  precipitation  into  it  of  the  questions  of 
finance  and  of  slavery,  the  first  coming  by 
the  "  panic  of  1837,"  and  the  latter  by  the 
entrance  of  slavery  as  an  issue  in  party 
politics,  by  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
president  by  the  Abolitionists.  He  was  re- 
nominated m  1840  but  defeated  by  the  Whig 
candidate,  William  Henry  Harrison.  His 
name  was  again  proposed  in  1844,  but  James 
K.  Folk  secured  the  nomination  and  was 
elected .  In  1848  he  accepted  the  nomination 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  for  the  presidency 
and  his  candidacy  resulted  in  the  election  of 
General  Z.  Taylor  to  that  office.  He  now 
retired  from  i>olitics  and  continued  in  the 
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iractice  of  law,  and  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
a  1853-4S  and  in  18B7  wrote  his  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Course  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  United  States." 


Ef 


Oeorpre  Washlnston,  first  president  of  the 
(Jnlted  States,  was  bom  near  Bridges  Creek, 
Va.,  February  22,  1732,  son  of  Augustine 
Washington.  Learned  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  in  a  district  school.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  up  land  surveying; 
when  but  nineteen  years  old,  was  a  district 
adjutant  general,  and  showed  great  ability. 
On  May  10, 1755,  was  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Braddock,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Duquesne.  August  14,  1755, 
was  made  commander  pf  a  body  of  2,000 
men,  bnt  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duqnesne 
terminated  the  military  career  of  Washing- 
ton for  a  time.  Three  months  later  took  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  remaining 
in  that  body  for  some  years;  during^  this 
time  the  stamp  act  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  Washington,  hitherto  loyal  to  the 
crown,  opposed  it.  June  15, 1775,  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
armv,  on  a  salary  of  9500  per  month.  The 
conduct  of  the  army  under  Washington  is 
too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed  descrip- 
tiun.  Peace  was  proclaimed  by  Congress, 
Jannary  30, 1783.  Washington  received  the 
notification  of  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  April  14, 1789,  and  was 
inaugurated,  April  30  of  same  year.  Was 
re-elected  in  17d3.    He  died  Dec.  14, 1799. 


Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  January  18, 1782. 
Early  years  were  spent  on  a  frontier  farm, 
and  early  instruction  came  from  his  mother. 
After  a  year's  preparation  at  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, was  sent  to  Dartmouth  College  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Was  a  fine  student,  had 
a  wonderful  memory  and  a  keen  intellect. 
At  eighteen  was  selected  by  the  villagers  of 
Hanover  to  make  their  annual  Fourth  of 
July  oration.  While  a  student,  devoted 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day  to  study. 
Taught  school  during  the  colleg^e  course  to 
eke  out  an  income.  On  graduation,  in  1801, 
began  the  study  of  law,  but  to  aid  his 
brother,  Ezeklel  Webster,  became  principal 
of  an  ac^emy  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  at  a  salary 
of  $350.  Studied  law  again  in  the  office 
of  Christopher  Grore,  in  Boston.  Was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  In  1808  had 
acquired  extensive  practice.  In  1812  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  at  once  took  first 
rank  as  debater  and  practical  statesman. 
In  1816  removed  to  Boston.  Served  as 
representative  in  the  eighteenth  Congress, 
and  was  elected  again  in  1823,  and  1826; 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1827.  Was  secre- 
tary of  state  under  President  Harrison,  in 
1841,  and  under  President  Tyler  in  1843. 
Perhaps  no  man  born  in  this  country  ever 
impressed  his  own  generation  with  such  a 
sense  of  intellectual  greatness  as  did  Mr. 
Webster.  He  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
October  24,  1852. 


STATESMEN   AND  JURISTS. 
Samvel     Adams,    born    in    Boston,    Mass.,    Salmon    Portland  Chane,    statesman     and 


September,  27,  1722.  The  father,  Samuel 
Adams,  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence, 
always  a  leader;  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
deacon  of  the  old  South  Church,  selectman 
and  member  of  the  legislature.  Young 
Adams  was  educated  first  at  Boston  Latin 
School,  then  at  Harvarrl,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1740.  Enterwl  the  count- 
ing-house of  Thomas  Cushing;  shortly  after, 
received  from  Samuel  Adams,  Sen.,  a  gift 
of  a  £1,000,  wherewith  to  set  up  an  individ- 
ual business.  Became  partner  in  a 
brewery  business,  lia%'ing  lost  his  own 
capita],  and,  at  the  father's  death,  carried  it 
on  entirely.  In  1765,  was  elected  to  the 
legislature.  In  1774,  arranged  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress ; 
and,  with  John  Adams,  was  delegate. 
Probablv  no  other  man  did  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  DtKrlaration  of  Independ- 
ence; he  supported  the  federal  consti- 
tution, in  1788.  Wjis  lieutenant-governor  of 
MassachnsettA  in  1789,  and  governor  from 
1794  until  1797.  In  all  the  struggles  of  the 
colonies  against  British  oppression,  Adams, 
always  brave  and  tactf  n1,  stood  at  the  head. 
He  died  October  2, 1803. 
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jurist,  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  January  13, 
1808.  Was  named  for  an  uncle;  was  the 
eighth  of  eleven  children  of  Ithamar  Chase, 
a  farmer.  When  Chase  was  eight  years 
old,  the  familv  moved  to  Keene;  Salmon 
was  sent  to  school  at  Windsor,  and  made 
good  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1820, 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Ohio;  spent  three  years  there,  attended 
school,  and  in  1824  entered  Dartmouth  as 
a  junior,  and  was  graduated  in  1826.  At 
once  established  a  classical  school  for  boys, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  at  the  same  time 
studving  law  with  William  Wirt.  Was 
admitted!  to  the  bar  fn  Washington  in  1830, 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  obtained  a 
large  practice.  In  politics  did  not  iden- 
tify himself  with  either  of  the  large  parties, 
but  was  from  the  first  firmly  opposed  to 
slavery.  "When  the  Liberty ))arty was  organ- 
ized, in  1841,  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  1H49  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; in  1855  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio; 
was  secretarv  of  the  treasury  under  Lincoln 
in     1861:    in    1864    was    appointed    chief 

iusti<>e  of  the  Uuitefl  States.    In  June.  1870, 
le  suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis,  ami  from 
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tfitt  time  imtn  bis  death   was  an  invalid. 
Died  In  New  York  city,  May  7, 1878. 

David  Dudley  Field,  jurist,  born  in  Haddam, 
Conn.,  February  18, 1806 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  18, 189ft.  His  tether  was  aCk>n- 
gregat»>nallstderff7nian,  and  David  was  the 
eldest  of  his  ten  cmldren.  He  was  educated 
at  the  private  school  his  father  taoght,  and 
at  WilUams  Ck>Uege,  graduating  at  twen^, 
the  leading  scholar  of  the  class  of  1826.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1828,  and  continued  in  active  practice 
till  1886.  In  1836  he  went  to  Europe  and 
studied  the  codes  of  law  in  England  and 
Franee,  returning  in  1837  to  his  practice, 
and  beean  to  acitate  the  question  of  revising 
the  codes  in  this  countiy,  and  in  1860  the 
legislature  of  New  York  adopted  his  Codes 
oxCriminal  Procedure, which nas since  been 
adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  other  states,  and 
also  to  a  great  extent  in  England  and  other 
conntries.  In  1867  was  chairman  to  prepare 
for  New  York  a  political,  penal,  and  civil 
code  designed  to  supersede  the  unwritten  or 
common  law,  which  was  completed  in  1866, 
but  his  state  did  not  adopt  the  civil  code 
owing  to  a  protest  of  the  Bar  Association, 
but  they  were  adopted  entire  by  California 
and  Dakota.  In  1866  he  brought  before  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  England,  of  the 
British  Association  of  Social  Science,  a  pro- 
ject to  reform  the  law  of  nations,  and  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  eminent  jurists  of  dif- 
ferent nations  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  seven  years  later  he  presented  to  the 
Social  Science  Congress  his  "  Outlines  of 
an  International  Code,"  that  was  translated 
into  French,  Italian,  and  Cliinese,  which 
produced  an  association  to  reform  and  codifv 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  to  substitute  arbi- 
tration for  war  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  of  which  he  was  made  the  first  presi- 
dent, because,  as  an  eminent  chancellor  of 
England  said,  '*  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New 
York,  has  done  more  for  the  reform  of  laws 
than  any  other  man  living."  He  was  an 
ardent  opponent  of  slavery.  Was  a  brother 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field  of  Atlantic  cable  fame, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  century. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  statesman,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  West  Indies,  January  11, 
1767.  Farentaee  uncertain;  education  was 
brief  and  desultory,  seeming  mostly  due  to 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Knox,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Nevis,  who  took  great  interest 
in  the  boy.  Before  the  latter  was  thirteen 
years  old,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
Nicholas  Cruger,  a  West  Indian  merchant; 
showed  remarkable  precocity;  business 
letters  are  preserved  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  trained  clerk  of  any  age,  and  the 
employer  was  wont  to  go  away  leaving  this 
olar  •       *"  *       *  *  * 


mere  child  in  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  his 


conntlnir-hoose.   Hamilton  alio   

the  local  press;  was  sentby  nUMrm  and 
friends  to  New  Yoric  in  177S,  f onnd  frisnds 
and  went  by  their  advice  to  a  achool  la 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jeaaj,  where  ooUsn 
preparation  was  made.  Entered  Kiaqps 
now  Columbia  College,  maklnff  rapid  pvof- 
gress.  Meantime  affairs  with  angland  were 
becoming  troublesome,  and  on  July  8, 1174^ 
at  a  field  meeting,  Hamilton  made  hu  first 
political  address,  and  soon  after  nabUahed 
two  pamphlets,  which  attractea  general 
notice,  being  attributed  to  John  Jaj  and 
other  eminent  patriots,  but,  on  diaopvery  of 
their  authorship,  the  writer  became  at  onco 
apolitical  leaaer.  In  1776,  oommandad  a 
company  of  artillery:  and  soon  afterward 
became  one  of  Washington's  staff.  Was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1782,  and  led  a  stir- 
ring public  life  during  his  term  mad  the 
difficult  times  suoceedmg  it.  In  1780  was 
made  head  of  the  treasury 
under  Washington.  BesignedinlT 
doing  excellent  service  in  the  cabinet*  i 
began  again  the  practice  of  law.  Ihmng 
the  difficulty  concern^  the  Jay  treaty, 
Hamilton  supported  Washington  to  tte 
utmost.  During  the  election  when  Jeffenoa 
was  nominated  for  president,  a  dlaagree> 
ment  arose  between  Aaron  Burr  and  Hamil- 
ton which  ultimately  led  to  a  dnel  between 
them  in  which  the  latter  was  killed  ;thls 
occurred  in  July,  1804.  Time  haa  only 
enhanced  the  fame  of  Hamilton  aa  a  writer 
and  statesman:  and  has  made  more  appareat 
his  great  services  to  the  government  of  oor 
country;  probably  no  one  man  has  done 
more  than  he  to  secure  our  permanent  in- 
stitutions. 

Joseph  Roswell  Hawley,  statesman,  bom  in 
Stewartsville,  N.  C,  October  81,  1826,  of 
English-Scotch  ancestry;  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hartford  grammar  school,  and 
at  the  Cazonovia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary;  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  in  1847,  with  high 
reputation  as  a  si)eaker  and  debater.  He 
taught  d  uring  the  winters,studied  law  at  Caa- 
enovia  and  Hartford,  and  began  practice  in 
1860;  became  chairman  of  the  Free-soil  com- 
mittee. The  first  meeting  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  met  in  his 
office,  February  4, 1866.  In  February,  1867, 
became  editor  of  the  Hartford  JEvening 
Press,  the  new  distinctively  Republican 
paper.  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  volun- 
teer in  the  state  of  Connecticut;  and  raised 
the  Company  A,  First  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, of  which  he  was  captain.  Did  good 
service  in  battles  of  Drewy's  Bluff,  Deep 
Run,  Derbytown  Road,  and  others.  In  No- 
vember, 18(54,  commanded  a  picked  regiment 
sent  to  New  York  to  keep  peace  during  the 
election.  Was  brevetted  major-Keneral,  and 
mustered  out  January  16,  1866.  In  Aji  " 
1866,  was  elected  governor  of  C 
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HftTliig  united  the  Preu  and  the  Courant, 
resnmed  editorial  life,  and  entered  more 
vigoroufily  than  ever  into  political  discus- 
sions. Was  president  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention  in  1868.  Was  elected 
to  Congress  five  times.  Is  one  of  the  most 
aeceptable  orators  in  the  Republic;  an  ar- 
dent Republican,  and  a  believer  in  uiiiversal 
suffrage. 

Sam  Houston*  the  president  of  Texas,  was 
bom  in  Rockbridge  county,  Vt.,  March  2, 
1793,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  father 
died  and  the  family  moved  to  Tennessee, 
settling  near  the  Cherokee  territorv;  the 
son  received  little  education ;  was  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Indians  and  spent  much  time 
among  them.  In  1813,  enlisted  in  the  seventh 
United  States  infantry,  soon  becoming  a  ser- 
geant: for  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  was  made  ensign;  soon  after- 
ward second  lieutenant  and  finally  first 
lieutenant.  Studied  law  in  NaAhvillo, 
in  1818;  became  district  attorney  and  adju- 
tant general  of  the  state;  in  1821  was  elected 
major  general:  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1823  and  re-elected  in  1826;  was  elected 
governor  In  1827,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  In  1832  visited  Texas  and  not 
long  after  was  made  eeneral  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Texas,  which  he  immediately  drilled  and 
put  in  order  for  active  service,  should  oc- 
casion demand.  The  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna  invaded  Texas  soon  aftem-ard,  but 
were  met  and  routed  by  Houston  at  the 
bead  of  the  Texan  forces.  On  Octol)er  22, 
1836,  he  became  first  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas;  was  re-elected  in  1841;  in  1838 
bad  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  Union;  this  finally 
took  place  in  1845.  When  the  state  was 
carried  for  secession  Houston  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confeder- 
ate states,  and  was  deposed.  He  retired 
from  public  life,  and  died  July  26, 1863. 

Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment on  the  bonier  between  North  and 
South  .Carolina,  March  15,  1767.  Andrew 
Jackson,  his  father,  came  to  America  from 
Ireland,  in  1765.  The  early  years  of  the 
future  president  were  passeil  in  the  home  of 
an  uncle;  his  education  was  very  limited, 
never  learned  to  write  English  corre<*tlv. 
In  1781  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  law  ofllce  of 
Spmce  McCay,  in  Salisbury.  Was  much 
more  skilled  in  sowing  wildoat-s  than  in  the 

Eraetice  of  Jurisprudence,  but  was  never- 
lieless  appomted  public  prf>secutor  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina.  In  17% 
Jaokflon  was  member  of  the  convention 
Msemblad  at  Knoxville  for  making  a  con- 
■tltation  for  Tennessee.    The  admission  of 


this  state  to  the  Union  took  place  in  June 
1796,  and  in  the  autumn  Jackson  was  chosen 
as  its  one  representative  in  Congress;  in 
1798,  was  senator;  resigning  in  the  same 
year,  became  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Tennessee  He  was  a  great  general,  as  was 
conclusively  shown  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Creek  Indians  in  1813.  and  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  in  1814,  also  the  campaign 
against  the  Seminoles,  in  1818.  In  1828  was 
electe<i  president,  having  in  some  respects  a 
stormy  administration.  Jackson  died  at  his 
home,  ''The  Hermitage,"  near  Nashville, 
June  8, 1845. 

William  Henry  Seward,  secretary  of  state, 
and  eleventh  governor  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  Florida,  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1801,  of  Welsh-Irish  descent.  AK 
the  age  of  nine  years  was  sent  to  an 
academy  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  among  whoso 

Supils  had  been  Noah  Webster  and  Aaron 
lurr.  Making  rapid  progress  in  his  studies, 
was  prepared  for  college  at  fifteen.  Was 
receivecl  into  Union  College  in  1816,  was 
paduated  with  honors  in  1820.  Studied  law 
in  New  York,  with  John  Anthon,  aften^ard 
with  Ogden  Hoffman  and  John  Duer  in 
Goshen.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822. 
Removed,  the  following  year,  to  Auburn, 
where  he  formed  partnership  with  Judge 
Elijah  Miller;  had  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  political 
questions.  Was  one  of  the  committee  to 
M-elcomo  Lafayette.  In  1830  was  electe<l 
stat«  senator,  and  in  1838  governor.     In  all 

?iuestions^  regarding  the  'Msposition  of 
ugitive  slaves,  Seward  a  i.ely  defended 
them,  and  procurtMl  the  pfi...  .ige  of  an  act 
giving  them  trial  by  jury,  and  counsel  at 
the  exwnse  of  the  state.  In  February,  1847, 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
On  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made 
secrretarv  of  state.  In  1867  suc(>eeded  in 
completing  the  treaty  with  Russia  by  whit'h 
Alaska  was  <*4Mled  to  the  United  States  for 
the  sum  of  $7,000,000.  In  1870  he  began  a  jour- 
nev  round  the  world,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  family.  Returning  home,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  these  travels,  which  was  pul)- 
lished  in  1873.  Both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  Mr.  Seward  was  recognized  as 
a  statesman  of  great  brilliancy  and  spotless 
integrity.    He  died  October  10, 1872. 

Morrison  Remich  Walte,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  born  at 
Lyme,  Conn..  Noveml)er  20,  1816,  son  of 
Henry  M.  Waite,  mIio  was  twenty  yeara 
justice  of  the  superior  court,  and  fifteen 
years  justice  of  supreme  court.  The  Kon 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  was  gradii« 
nted  in  18:}7,  classmate  of  William  M. 
Evarts,  Samuel  Tilden,  and  other  prominent 
men ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839;  entered  partnership  with  Sam- 
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ael  L.  Toang.  The  flnniemored  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  in  IBOOlwhero  it  acqnized  a  itate  npo- 
tfttioii;  Mr.  waito  soon  ranked  second  only 
to  Allen  O.  Thurman,  at  the  Ohio  b^  was 
elected  to  Ohio  Senate  in  1849.  InlSTl.was 
selected,  with  Caleb  Gushing  and  William 
H.  Evarts,  to  represent  the  United  States 
iMTore  the  Geneva  tribunal;  his  quiet  but 
eiBcient  services  in  this  case  eveutoaUy  in- 
fluttuoed  President  Grant  to  tender  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  justice;  in  1874  he  prended 


over  the  Otilo  ooostitotiQMa 
Although  Uttle  known  oatslda  (Nilo, 

doubted  by  the  pnblie.  when  ee 

office,  his  ability  and  indgment 
ing  officer  won  general  approhatkiii  aiid 
spect.    High  character  and  poito'  of 
lent  weight  to  his  dedsJone.    Wm  b 
LL.D.  by  Kenyon  College  in  1874.  and 
Ohio  University  in  1879.    Died  at  Wr  " 
ton,  March  98»  1888. 


Ufo 
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^ohn  Albion  Andrew,  statesman,  lawyer, 
bom  in  Windham,  Me.,  May  81, 1818;  died 
ill  Boston,  Mass.,  October  80,  1867.  His 
father  was  a  merdiant  and  the  son  received 
Uli  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1837,  and  then  studied  law  in  Bostou,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  taldng  a  part 
in  famous  slave  cases  of  Bums  and  Sims  in 
1860,  he  came  into  much  renown,  and  de- 
testing slavenr  he  severed  from  nis  party 
(Whig),  in  1848,  becoming  thereafter  anti- 
slavery  and  then  an  anient  Republican, 
heading  his  party's  delegation  at  Oni(»go  in 
I860,  and  was  that  year  elected  govemor  of 
his  state  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
a  candidate,  and  at  once  set  about  putting 
the  militia  of  his  state  on  a  war  footing, 
conferring  with  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  states  for  a  like  purpose,  and  was 
able  when  President  Lincoln  iasued  his 
Proclamation  of  April  16, 1861,  to  dispatch 
troops  at  once,  for  tlie  defense  of  Wasning- 
ton,  the  sixth  Mass.  regiment  being  the  first 
to  suffer  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  war 
by  an  attack  from  a  mob  while  i)a88ing 
through  Baltimore  on  its  way  to  Washing- 
ton. Governor  Andrew  was  continued  in 
ofiice  till  1866  and  then  refused  further  serv- 
ices and  continued  in  the  prac^tice  of  law 
till  his  death.  Because  of  his  heroic  service 
and  intense  imtriotism  during  the  civil 
war  he  is  lovingly  remembered  by  the  citi- 
zens of  his  state  as  chief  of  those  famous 
six  ''war  governors,"  of  those  dark  and 
trying  years. 

Thoma«  Hart  Benton,  statesman,  bora  near 
HillsborouRh,  N.  C,  March  14, 1782,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1868.  His 
father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  died  before 
Thomas  was  seven  years  of  age,  leaving 
several  children  of  whom  Thomas  was  the 
eldest.  He  attended  public  school  and  a 
grammar  scliool  for  a  time  and  also  studied 
at  Chapel  Hill  University,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate, having  removed  with  the  family  to  an 
extensive  land  grant  of  the  father's  in 
Tennessee,  at  what  is  now  Benton  ville  He 
afterward  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Nashville  in  1811  and  then  served 
a  term    in   the    legislature,  and    among 


other  reforms  obtained  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury  for  slaves.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  volnnteera  and  was 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Andrew  JackaoB| 
their  strong  friendship  being  afterward 
broken  by  a  melee  with  pistola  and  knives 
that  darkened  the  future  of  both  men.  In 
1818,  he  removed  to  St.  Louie,  Mb.,  and 
published  a  paper,  and  in  18S0  was  elected 
united  States  senator,  which  oiBoe  he  held 
to  1860,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  ultra 
slavery  men  of  his  party,  and  to  break  their 
ascendency  in  the  party  he  ran  aa  reraeaen- 
tative  to  Congress  In  1862  and  was  elected, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  next  two  eleotioos 
and  then  he  devoted  himself  to  Utcomry 
pursuits,  writing  the  "Ihirty  Tean* 
Ihew,"  "Abridged  Debatea  from  Founda- 
tion of  the  Government  to  1866,"  and  a 
<*  Review  of  the  Dred  Scott  Case."  He  was 
one  of  the  "  giants  "  in  Congieea,  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  Calhoun's  doctrine, 
a  tireless  worker  and  secured  many  reforms 
in  the  interest  uf  the  Great  West  he  delighted 
in.  Of  his  four  daughters  the  second 
became  the  wife  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  statesman,  bom  in 
Abbeville  district,  8.  C,  March  18,  1782; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  81,  1850. 
His  father,  Patrick,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
well  educated,  Protestant  in  religion,  a 
surveyor  by  profession,  a  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  frontier  times,  and  for  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  a  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. He  died  when  John  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  the  lad  was  fitted  for  colleg*^ 
by  his  brother-in-law.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell, 
and  entered  Yale  in  1802,  and  after  gradua- 
tion studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  the 
following  year  was  elected  member  of  his 
state  legislature  1808-10,  and  from  1811-17 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  the  latter 
year  became  secretary  of  war  in  Monroe's 
cabinet,  December  16, 1817,  to  March,  1825. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Congress  that  elected  John 
Quincy  Adams  president  in  1824,  and  was 
re-elected  vice-president  in  18^,  on  the 
ticket  with  President  General  Jackson,  and 
resigned  In  1832,  being  that  year  elected 
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United  States  lenator,  which  position  he 
held  to  March,  1843,  and  then  was  secretary 
of  sUte  1844->'),  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet, 
and  from  1845  till  his  death  again  United 
States  senator.  He  was  a  man  of  anblem- 
ished  character,  rigid  in  his  morals,  simple 
and  unpretending  in  his  manners,  of  great 
intellectual  force  and  attainments,  honored 
and  almost  idolized  by  the  people  of  his 
state,  bold  and  fearless  in  spint,  and  an  ear- 
nest patriot  and  prince  of  political  philoso- 
phers, however  astray  some  of  his  views  may 
be  from  the  unfoldings  of  that  Providence  in 
history  that  has  regard  alone  for  righteous- 
ness. He  was  the  great  champion  of  that 
doctrine  of  '* state  sovereignty"  that  the 
civil  war  annihilated  forever. 

Lewis  Cass,  Statesman,  bom  in  Exeter,  N<-  H., 
October  9,  1782;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June 
17,  18(».  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
school  and  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town, 
and  when  seventeen  the  family  removed  to 
Wilmington,  where  his  father,  who  was 
major  in  the  United  States  army,  was  tem- 
porarily stationed,  and  where  Lewis  taught 
school  for  a  time.  In  1800  his  father  settled 
near  Zanes>ille,  O.,  on  land  f^ranted  him 
for  his  services,  and  Lewis  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Governor  Meigs  at  Marietta,  O.,  and 
in  1803  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  at  Zanesville,  and  soon  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  jurist  and  pleader.  In 
1806  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  next  year  appointed  United  States  mar- 
shal of  state  by  President  Jefferson,  retain- 
ing it  till  1813.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  third  Ohio  regiment  volunteers,  leading 
the  advance  from  Detroit  into  Canada,  and 
was  among  those  surrendered  by  General 
Hall,  and  being  paroled,  he,  in  great  wrath, 
carried  the  first  report  of  the  surrender  to 
the  United  States  government.  On  being 
exchanged  he  was  made  brigadier-general, 
and  took  a  brave  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  and  at  close  of  war  was  appointed 
governor  of  territory  of  Michigan,  and  ex- 
plored five  thousand  miles  of  the  Nortliwest, 
made  twenty-two  treaties  with  various  In- 
dian tribes,  and  created,  organized,  and  set 
in  motion  the  machinerv  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment thronghont  an  immense  section  of 
country.  In  1831  General  Jackson  made  him 
his  secretary  of  war,  and  resigning  during 
the  second  term  because  of  ill  health,  he  was 
sent  to  France  as  United  States  minister, 
and  resigned  in  1842,  and  was  elected  to 
United  States  Senate  in  January,  184.'),  and 
being  put  in  nomination  for  president  by  the 
Democrats,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  184K,  but 
not  l)eing  successful,  was  re-ele<*te4l  senator 
In  1849,  and  again  re-elected  in  18r>l,  and 
then  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
President  Buchanan   in  1857.    During  the 


preliminary  secession  movements  of  1800  ha 
was  in  favor  of  compromise,  but  resigned 
when  Budianan  refused  to  reinforce  Major 
Aadcrson  at  Fort  Sumter,  having  completed 
a  Um^  term  of  fifty-six  years  of  public  serv- 
ice .  During  the  civil  war  he  sided  with  the 
Uuiuu,  and  had  acquired  much  wealth 
through  investments  in  real  estate. 

Henry  CI  Ay,  Statesman,  bom  in  *'  the  Slashes  '* 
dlBtrki,  Hanover  county,  Va.,  April  12, 
1777,  dUdin  Washington,  D.  C,  June  29. 
1852.  Hb  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  died 
when  Hflnry  was  four  years  old.  He 
atU'iided  a  log  cabin  schoolhouse,  and 
workLd  on  a  farm  in  his  early  years.  Then 
bh  tiiotht'r  remarried  and  went  to  Kentucky 
to  live,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  was 
piij^f'd  H^  errand  boy  in  a  small  retail  store 
atKichmond,  Va.,  and  a  year  later  got  a 
place  ill  (be  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Chnticery,  and  then  was  copyist  for 
Cliani^ollor  Wytlie  and  read  law,  and  in 
Vi\^  Attidled  for  several  months  in  the  office 
ol  the  attorney  general,  and  in  1707  was 
adnniu^d  to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Lexing- 
loD,  Ky.,  where  he  soon  acuuired  great  fame 
\n  the  conduct  of  criminal  cases,  and  had 
an  extensive  practice.  Was  elected  to  the 
le^^^lature  in  1803  and  in  1807  and  1808, 
1ie1ri§;  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  latter 
year  He  also  filled  out  an  unexpired  term 
of  aevenil  months  in  the  United  States 
8en:Lte  1u  1806-7  and  again  one  of  two  years 
In  1^)9  und  1810  and  at  tlie  expiration  of 
thin  last  was  elected  representative  to 
CongTf'sfi  and  chosen  si>eaker  of  the  House 
lHJl-14  and  was  the  leader  in  inciting  war 
with  Gr«at  Britain.  Re-elected  speaker  in 
lHi3f  he  resigned  the  following  January  to 
accept  the  position  of  peace  commissioner 
with  Ji4m  Quiucy  Adams,  James  A. 
Havanl,  Jonathan  Rua«<el1,  and  Albert 
iJal latin,  and  as  snch  signed  the  treaty  of 
Gheti^  December  24,  1814,  and  declining  the 
niKnion  to  Russia  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
in  1^15-21  and  1823-^,  and  was  five  times 
elected  to  the  chair  of  s]>eaker  of  the  House. 
Hq  \vaj9  a  candidate  for  president  in  1824  and 
on  tlio  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  by 
tho  Hon!=e  ho  was  apjiointed  secretary  of 
fitiile  lH'i5-9.  He  was  tlien  chosen  United 
Btates  ^nator  in  1831  and  served  until 
Mardi  lU,  1842,  and  then  a^ain  was  senator 
hi  IMi^^'J.  He  was  candidate  for  president 
In  1832,  hut  was  defeated  by  Jackson,  and 
a(;ai  n  In  1844  and  defeated  by  Polk.  He  was 
noi^ed  diirint;  Ins  long  public  life  for  his  great 
elo4jnenee,  his  advocacy  of  what  he  called 
"Tht-  American  system"  of  a  protective 
tariff,  hU  championship  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Het»nblics  against  European  control, 
hli  upt^ositlon  to  but  vacillating  course 
wHIi  hiiinan  slavery  in  the  South,  and  hii 
spirit  of  compromise  with  that  wrong. 
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StephMi  Arnold  DonsUw,  statesman,  bora 
in  Brandon,  Vt.,  April  23, 1813;  died  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  June  3, 1861.  His  father  was  a 
physician  and  died  suddenlv  when  Stephen 
was  two  months  old,  and  the  mother  with 
her  two  children  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Brandon,  where  he  remained  till  fifteen, 
attending  school  during  the  winter  months 
and  toiling  on  the  farm  in  summer.  Then 
he  set  off  for  himself,  and  at  Middlebury 
worked  eighteen  months  at  cabinetmaking 
and,  abandoning  it  through  ill  health, 
studied  a  year  at  the  academy  at  Brandon, 
and  his  mother  remarrying  and  moving  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  he  attended  the 
academy  at  Canandaigua  in  1832  and  began 
the  studv  of  law,  but  the  mother  not  being 
able  to  give  him  the  long  course  required  in 
that  state  he  went  west  in  1833,  and  after 
vain  wanderings  to  many  places  for  employ- 
ment he  was  at  last  stranded  at  Winchester, 
whither  he  went  on  foot,  with  just  374 
cents  in  his  pockets.  He  got  work  as  clerk 
for  an  auctioneer,  and  making  a  good 
impression  as  writer  and  accountant  he 
taught  some  forty  pupils  for  three  months, 
and  studied  law  at  night  and  practiced 
before  justices  of  peace  on  Saturdays,  and 
the  following  March,  1834,  obtained  his 
license  and  began  practice  at  Jacksonville, 
ni.,  and  was  that  vear  elected  attorney 
general,  but  resigned  in  December  of  next 
year,  being  elected  to  the  House,  where  he 
was  the  youngest  member  and  where  his 
small  size  in  contrast  with  his  mental  force 
and  activity  led  to  his  being  called  the 
''Little  Oiant,"aname  that  followed  him 
through  life.  In  1837  ho  was  rejrister  of 
laud  oflSce  at  SpringfieM,  and  the  next  year 
the  Demopratic  candidate  for  Congress,  but 
his  opi)oneut  was  declared  elected  by  a 
majority  of  fivo  votes,  albeit  some  fifty  of 
his  were  cast  out,  because  his  name  was 
slijchtly  misspelled.  In  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  secretary,  and  in  Feb.,  1841, 
elected  judge  of  the  Suj)reme  Court.  In 
1843-6  he  was  a  member  of  Conj^ress,  and 
from  1847  till  his  deatli  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois;  his  last  senatorial 
canvass  was  made  memorable  by  his  joint 
discussion  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
slavery  question,  each  being  then  the 
acknowledj^ed  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
West.  He  ran  for  the  presidency  in  1860, 
and  received  a  popular  vote  of  1,375.157,  as 
against  Mr.  Lincoln's  1,866,362.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  men  of 
his  day,  and  might  liave  been  president  of 
the  United  States  if  he  had  not  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  slavery  upon  him  at  a 
critical  hour. 

John  Hancock,  statesman,  born  in  Quincy 
Mass.,  Junniiry  12, 1737;  died  there  October 
8,  1793.  His  fatlier  was  a  Congregationalist 
clergyman  and  died  when  the  son  was  seven 
years  old,  and  he  was   then   adopted  by  his 


uncle  Thomas,  a  wealthy  merdhaat,  who 
sent  him  to  Harvard  College,  when  be  waa 
thirteen  and  he  graduated  in  1754»  and  then 
was  clerk  in  his  uncle's  counting  hoiite«  mod 
at  his  uncle's  death  in  1764  he  auooeeded  to 
his  business  and  inherited  a  large  fortune. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  was  tweDty-nine, 
he  was  representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
blv  from  Boston  with  James  Otis.  Sunuel 
A()ams,  and  Thomas  Cashing  as  coUeagnes. 
After  the  " Boston  Massacre"  of  March 6, 
1770,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  demand  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  city,  and  was  selected  to  give  aa 
oration  at  the  anniversary  of  that  event  the 
following  year,  when  his  fearless  denuncia- 
tion of  the  government  eave  great  offeust 
to  the  officials.  In  1774  he  was  elected  with 
Samuel  Adams  (the  "  Father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution "),  as  a  member  of  .the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and 
chosen  its  president,  and  the  expedition  to 
that  town  in  April,  1775,  that  resmted  In  the 
battle  of  Lexington  on  the  18thy  waa  nnder- 
taken  to  secure  their  arrest;  bat  thsy 
escaped  and  on  June  12  of  that  year  General 
Gage  issued  a  proclamation  offering  paidoa 
to  all  the  rebels  of  the  colony  save  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  of- 
fenses called  for  "condign  punishment." 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  from  1775  to  1780  and 
1785-36,  and  was  its  president  from  May, 
1775  to  October,  1777,  and  the  **  Declaratioa 
of  American  Independence  "  it  issued  bore 
at  first  only  his  signature  as  president. 
Was  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia  in  1776,  and  a  member  of  the  Masiia- 
chnsetts  Constitutional  Convention  in  1780, 
and  governor  from  that  year  to  1786  and 
then  from  1787  was  re-elected  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  learned  man  for  bis  time,  and 
intensely  patriotic  and  liberty-loving,  and, 
though  'the  largest  property  owner  of  hit 
city,  pu])licly  said,  *'  Burn  Boston,  and  make 
John  Hancock  a  bejjjjar  if  the  public  good 
requires  it."  His  only  son  dying  in  youth, 
he  gave  his  fortune  to  benevolent  causes, 
including  large  jjifts  to  Harvard  College, 
who  honored  him  with  the  title  of  LL.D. 

Patrick  Henry,  statesman,  born  in  Studley, 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  May  29,  1736;  died 
in  Red  Hill,  Clmrlotte  county,  Va.,  June  6, 
1709.  His  fat  her  was  a  Scotchman  of  excel- 
lent education,  and  his  mother  a  devoted 
Christian  woman  of  Welsh  origin.  He 
attended  a  small  country  school  till  ten,  and 
then  was  taught  the  classics  by  his  father 
and  an  uncle  who  was  a  clerg>'man,  and  at 
fifteen  became  clerk  in  a  country  store  for  a 
year,  and  then  the  father  set  up  an  older 
brother  and  himself  in  such  a  store,  bat 
they  were  not  successful.  When  eighteen 
he  married  Mary  Shelton,  daughter  of  a 
small  fanner  andtavern  keei>er,'and  their 
parents  established  them  on  a  near-by  farm 
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to  get  their  living,  but  after  two  years  they 
failed  of  success^  and  selling  his  half 
dozen  slaveB  and  farm  effects  he  invested 
in  another  country  store  and  when  twenty- 
three  was  again  bankrupt,  and  then  set 
about  studying  law,  and  when  he  applied 
for  admis^on  to  the  bar  in  1760,  the 
majority  of  the  four'  examiners  signed  his 
license  with  great  reluctance  and  after 
much  entreaty  and  promise  of  future  study 
and  reading.  And  so  the  greatest  orator  of 
His  time  entered  on  his  career.  Three 
years  later  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
plea  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Parsons 
Cause,"  carrying  his  case  with  the  jury  by 
his  eloquence,  against  law  and  equity,  and 
then  his  practice  grew  immensely.  In  1765, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
where  his  great  speech  (afterward  sown 
with  his  seven  resolutions  broadcast  through 
the  colonies)  was  as  Qeneral  Gates  declared 
•*  the  signal  for  a  general  outcry  over  the 
continent,"  and  he  was  thereafter  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  country's  statesmen, 
and  a  member  of  his  state's  legislature, 
till  1774,  and  then  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congre&s  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
following  March  23,  1775,  made  before  his 
state  convention  tliat  great  speech  of  his 
life,  ending  with,  "  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  uie  death."  He  was  dele- 
gate to  the  Second  Continental  Congress, 
but  left  it  in  July,  1775,  to  become  colonel  of 
First  Virginia  rc^giment  and  commander 
of  the  forties  of  the  province,  resigning  in 
February,  1776,  and  then  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Virginia  Convention  again,  and  on  the 
adoption  of  tlie  state  constitution  on  June 
29  of  thatyear,  he  was  at  once  elected  its 
first  governor,  and  re-e]et>ted  1777,  and 
1778,  and  1784,  and  1785,  and  declining 
fnrther  service  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
President  Washington  tend<«re<l  him  the 
position  of  secretary  of  st.  •  ind  of  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, :  iid  President 
Adams  that  of  minister  to  France,  which  he 
refused.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  the  great  men  of  his  day. 

ThomMi  Brackett  Reed,  statesman,  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  October  18,  18:$9.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  hi.s  native  city, 
and  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1860,  with  honors.  He  then  si>ent 
some  three  years  in  teaching,  meanwhile 
studying  law ;  and  during  the  closing  of  the 
war,"  ISW-T*,  served  as  paymaster  on  a  **  tin 

"  cl.id,"  patrolling  the  Cumberland,  Tennes- 
•ee,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and,  on  his  dis- 
charge in  1865,  resnmed  the  study  of  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1868  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  re-elected  the  next 

•  year,  and  in  1870  elected  state  senator,  and 
wms  than  made  attorney  general,  retiring 


from  that  office  in  1873.  He  was  then  for 
four  ^yeare  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  in  1876  was  elected  representative  to 
Coit^re^,  and  has  since  been  continuously 
re-^lectf^d,  and  has  gained  much  renown  by 
Ilia  HkilL  as  a  debater  and  parliamentarian, 
and  IB  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
RcpLtbliran  party  in  the  House,  and  was 
el  tinted  speaker  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress, 
wliere  his  famous  counting  of  a  quorum 
gained  liim  much  iclat,  Mr.  Reed  has  also 
luade  aoiue  notable  contributions  to  the  cur- 
rent re \  lews,  and  is  prominently  mentioned 
US  a  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Alrxanilrr  Hamilton  Stephens,  Statesman, 
born  jieiir  Crawfordsville,  Gki.,  February  11, 
3K12;  dipd  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  4,1883. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old.  He  was  very  poor  and  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  was  given  an  education  first 
hj  a  gentleman  of  means  in  a  school  taught 
by  the  Hev.  Alexander  Hamilton  Webster, 
and  ttirMt  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Edu- 
CAtloiiiil  Society,  graduating  from  Franklin 
CoUrge  (now  Georgia  State  University) 
in  ]  83^2  with  the  highest  honors,  and  he  then 
tAu;^ht  Ri'hool  and  refunded  the  expense  of 
his  ediu-;ition.  He  then  studied  law  for  two 
inontli:^^  and  July  22,  1834,  passed  a  perfect 
examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
atid  luaHe  HOD  his  first  year  of  practice  and 
lived  on  $6  a  month,  and  soon  had  a  large 
prn{:ticc  and  afterward  was  able  to  buy  back 
his  father's  old  homestead.  He  was  a 
iiieinl>er  of  the  state  legislature  from  1836- 
41 ,  and  a  state  senator  in  1842,  and  the  next 
yrar  was  elected  representative  to  Congress, 
wb4irti  he, remained  till  1859,  when  he 
refuaecl  a  re-election.  In  1860  .he  made  a 
great  1'aioii  speech,  and  in  1861  voted 
iL^ahiBt  the  secession  of  his  state  from  the 
U^^i^in*  .^nd  that  year  accepted  the  viee- 
presicU'Tn^y  of  the  Confederacy,  declaring 
fitavt'ty  to  be  its  chief  comer-stone.  At  the 
dowtifall  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  confined 
for  Ovi^  months  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
Harbor,  being  release<l  in  October,  1865,  on 
hh  [mrole.  He  was  elected  United  States 
ftenator  the  next  Tear,  but  not  allowed  to 
take  liiH  seat,  and  was  elected  representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  1875-82,  resigning  in 
thp  latter  year  to  become  governor  of 
Geor>:iaH  in  which  office  he  died,  having  for 
fo^ty-fi^^^  years  held  a  foremost  place  in  his 
state  and  nation,  spite  of  bin  self-con  trad  io- ' 
tfotiH  of  conduct  with  speech  before  and 
diirinj;  the  civil  war.  He  was  noted  among 
his  ac^piaintances  for  his  unswerving  integ- 
rity»  k'reat  resoluteness  of  spirit,  and 
enUr»:r^^J  benevolence,  he  having  educated 
at  his  expense  more  than  a  hundred  young 
mi'ti  t  mme  of  whom  are  now  distinguiaked 
ciUzens  of  the  country. 
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Jolin  Wln«lirop,8tale8iiuui,bom  in  Edwatds- 
ton.  Soflolk,  En^and,  January  22,  J088; 
died  in  Boston,  Maaa.,  March  26. 1649.  His 
father  waa  a  lawyer,  and  John  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  fourteen  and 
when  eighteen  he  was  nmde  justice  of  the 
iieaoo,  and  married  Mary  Forth,  a  young 
lady  of  wealth,  who  died  within  eleyen 
years  leaving  film  six  children ;  a  second 
wife  died  after  being  married  a  year,  and 
in  1618  he  again  married,  Margaret  Tyn- 
dall,  daughter  of  Sir  John,  with  whom  he 
happily  lived  thirty-six  years.  In  1826  he 
was  appointed  an  attomev  in  the  court  of 
wards  and  liveries  under  Sir  Bobert  Naun- 
ton,  and  on  October  30, 1629,  was  elected 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  com- 
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in  London,  and  Jane  S»  liOO^  inifiaA 
In  ^em,  Mass.,  with  tlie  dMUier  and  oen- 
pany  and  a  fleet  of  elevan  Tessels,  and  sosa 
after  went  to  the  site  of  and  tattled  the  dtf 
of  Boston,  and  for  twelve  yaan  bo  was  gov- 
ernor of  tlie  ICassaehnsetta  odoiiy,  to  wit: 
1629-34,  and  1634^iO,.and  ]i6i8-4»  and  1616 
Ull  his  death.  He  lived  to  aee  the  Boatea 
which  he  founded  beoomea  large  and  thrivlag 
town;  Harvard  College  oii^anised  and  In- 
corporated; free  schools  eatabUahed;  and 
liberty,  civil  and  religioos,  enjoyed  beyond 
anything  then  elsewhere  existinie:  and  the 
atate  rapidly  settled  and  prosperona;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  unexampled  develoianeat, 
and  freedom  of  the  United  States  of  ' 
ica. 


i^BA^DiNO  KORBiON  orTArrmshAmu. 


Frands  Baeon.  statesman,  author.  Viscount 
St.  Albans  and  Baron  Vemlam,  bom  ir  York 
house  fStrand)  London,  England,  Januarv 


cocious  when  a  child,  educated  at  home  by 
his  parents  and  tutors,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  when  twelve  years  of 
age,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
then  went  as  an  attache  to  English  embassy 
to  Paris,  and  traveled  in  that  country,  and 
his  father  dying  (1079),  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1582,  and  eight  years  later  be- 
came a  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen, 
an  unexampled  distinction  to  one  so  yount?, 
and  awakened  the  envy  of  his  uncle.  Lord 
Burleigh,  wlio  considered  him  a  rival  to  his 
son.  In  1593,  he  became  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Middlesex  and  the  next  year  sought 
the  vacant  solicitorship  but  was  thwarted 
by  his  uncle,  and  was  given  an  estate  at 
Twickenham,  by  the  then  very  powerful 
Earl  of  Essex,  which  brought  him  about 
99,000  a  year.  In  1S97  he  published  ten 
noted  essays.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  she 
would  not  promote  him,  alleging  that  his 
learning  was  "not  very  deep!"  He  was 
greatly  in  debt,  was  twice  arrested  for  his 
debts,  and  twice  sought  to  make  a  rich  mar- 
riage and  failed.  He  opposed  the  course  of 
his  friend  Essex  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
while  in  that  country),  and  appeared  as 
counsel  against  him  at  his  famous  trial,  thus 
proving  himself,  it  is  claimed,  an  ingrate. 
After  Elizabeth's  death,  James  made  him 
solicitor  general  in  1607,  and  lie  married 
Alice  Barnham,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alder- 
man of  London.  In  1011  he  became  judge 
in  knight  marshars  court,  and  the  next  year 
attorney  general  and  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  guilty  of  torturing  at  the 
rack,  after  the  custom  of  the  time,  an  old 
clergyman,  Peacham,  to  make  him  confess 
to  treason  in  a  sermon  he  never  preached. 


He  had  now  a  large  ineome  of  l 

a  year,  and  in  1616  he  resigned  tlie  attor- 
neyship and  then  two  years  later,  in  Jannary* 
was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  talssi 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Vemlam,  and  In  m 
was  made  viscount  St.  Albans,  and  in  April 
of  that  vear  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with 
taking  bribes  in  oases  broni^t  before  bta, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  he,  to  save  the  boaor 
of  the  king's  court,  confessed  himself  gnilty 
of  the  twenty-eight  charaes,  and  was  sw- 
tenced  to  a  fine  of  9200,000,aad  impriaonawat 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  nleasme, 
banished  from  court  and  declared  unfit  lo 
hold  office  or  sit  In  Parliament,  but  the  king 
released  him  within  four  days  thereafter, 
remitted  his  fine,  pardoned  the  offenses,  and 
he  came  again  to  court  and  was  summoned 
to  appear  at  the  next  Parliament  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  thereafter  he  lived  in  retirement  oo 
his  income  of  $^12,000  a  year,  devoting  him- 
self to  literature  and  scientific  research.  He 
was  one  of  the  sreateAt  of  intellecta  that  the 
world  has  ever  Known,  the  marvel  of  later 
generations,  as  he  was  the  envy  of  bis  own 
times.  His  ''Essays"  and  the  "Novum 
Organum  "  are  the  best  known  of  his  writ- 
ings. An  edition  of  his  works  in  sixteen 
volumes  was  issued  in  London  1825-34,  and 
anoth^r  in  seven  volumes,  1858^-W,  abo 
*'  Letters  and  Life,"  seven  volumes,  18G2-74. 

George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  states- 
man, born  Kipling,  Yorkshire,  England, 
1580.  died  in  London,  Eng..  April  15, 1632. 
Graduated  at  Oxford  CJollege  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  became  secretary  to 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  acted  as  attorney 
general  for  County  Clare,  Ireland.  In  1617 
he  was  made  Sir  Knight  and  in  1619  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Thomas  Lake  as  secrets^  of 
state,  and  was  one  of  the  oommisrionen 
of  the  treasury  in  the  following  year,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  $5,(X)0,and  the  next 
year  King  James  I.  gave  him  a*graat  of  2^ 
acres  in  County  Longford,  Ireland^  and  la 
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1824  he  resigned  the  grant  and  his  office  on 
making  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  king,  however,  retained  him 
in  his  privy  coancil,  confirming  the  grants, 
and  Fehmary  1(5,  1626,  made  him  Baron 
Baltimore  of  Baltimore  in  the  County  of 
Longford,  Ireland,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of 
Newfoundland,  which  he  visited  in  1620,  and 
1628  visited  the  settlements  in  Virginia,  and 
then  in  1632  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  this 
Newfoundland  grant  enlarged  to  include 
what  is  now  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  the  /crant  being  issued  by  Charles 
1.  to  Lord  Baltimore's  son  Cecil,  January  20, 
1632,  and  the  grant  was  colonized  by  two 
others  of  his  sons,  G^rge  and  Leonard,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  first  governor  of 
Bfaryland,  the  city  of  Baltimore  taking  its 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  colony,  the 
•econd  Lord  Baltimore.  Lord  Baltimore's 
colony  was  distinguished  for  its  principles 
of  religious  toleration,  being  one  of  the  first 
Instances  of  the  kind  on  record. 

Otto  Edaard  Leopold  Blgmarck-Sohoenhaa- 
■«n.  Statesman,  born  in  Schoenhausen,  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia,  April  1,  1816;  son  of  a 
nobleman,  educated  at  Plamann  Academy, 
and  Frederick  William-Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
and  at  University  of  Gottingen,  with  a  view 
to  a  life  of  jurisprudence;  but  he  had  little  ap- 
titude for  study  save  hintory,  and  delighted 
in  amusements  and  dueling,  having  twenty- 
seven  of  the  latter  while  at  Gottingen. 
When  twenty-one  he  held  a  small  law  ap- 

Soiutment  in  Berlin,  and  afterward  in  Pots- 
am,  and  at  illness  of  his  father  took  charge 
in  1839  of  the  family  estates  in  Pomerania, 
where  his  rollicking,  drinking  habits  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  '*  the  mad  Bismarck." 
At  his  father's  death  in  1846  he  came  into 
possession  of  Schoenhausen,  and  in  1847  mar- 
ried Johanna  Von  Puttkammer,  and  was  that 
year  elected  member  of  the  Prussian  Land- 
tag, where  he  at  once  gained  notoriety  by 
advocating  extreme  monarchical  views  and 
measures,  and  he  bitterly  opposed  the  *'  Revo- 
lution of  1848,"  '*  the  Constitution  of  1849," 
and  "  the  parliament  of  ISTiO,"  and  was  the 
leader  of  monarchists  in  18r>l,  when  he  was 
made  Prussian  minister  to  the  Frankfurt 
Diet:  and  the  following  three  years  went  on 
missions  to  Vienna  and  Perth,  and  the  south 
German  states,  imbued  with  his  idea  of 
securing  Prussian  supremacy  in  Germany. 
In  18ri9  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Russia,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
then  was  sent.  May,  1862,  to  Paris,  as  ambas- 
sador, but  was  recalled  in  September,  to 
become  minister  of  foreifim  affairs  and  presi- 
dent of  King  William  II.  cabinet,  and  not 
finding  the  parliament  willing  to  adopt  his 
measurei,  he  in  October  dosedthe  chambers, 
■aying  the  king  would  get  along  without 
them,  and  treated  the  next  four  parliaments 
Ib  Am  9uam  waj,  ponishing  severely  anyone 


who  openly  expressed  dissent  to  such  des- 
potic measures.  He  reorganized  the  army, 
made  government  a  military  despotism,  and 
forced  the  war  with  Denmark  and  later  with 
Austria,  and  later  yet  with  France,  humbling 
each  by  turn,  and  at  last  secured  the  dream 
of  his  early  manhood  when  in  Versailles, 
France,  on  January  18,  1871,  William  II. 
was  erowned  Emperor  of  Germanv,  and  he 
by  his  great  success  as  "  a  man  of  blood  and 
iron,"  became  henceforth  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen,  until  what  time  history  shall 
pronounce  her  final  verdict.  Since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire,  bis  efforts  have 
been  mainly  to  promote  peace  among  the 
continental  powers.  On  the  accession  of 
William  III.  to  the  throne,  his  relations  to 
that  monarch  became  so  strained  that  on 
March  20, 1890,  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Friedrichsruhe,  where  he  continues  to  reside, 
a  notable  ovation  having  been  given  him  on 
his  late  visit  to  the  Emperor  in  1894,  a  visit 
he  made  at  the  request  of  his  sovereign. 

John  Brieht,  statesman,  bom  in  Rochdale 
(Lancashire),  England,  November  16,  1811; 
died  in  Rochdale,  March  27,  1889.  His 
family  for  generations  were  Quakers,  and 
his  father  worked  as  weaver  in  a  cotton 
mill  at  six  shillings  a  week  until  two  years 
before  John's  birth,  when  he  bought  an  old 
cotton  mill  and  began  to  amass  a  fortune  for 
hi8  eleven  children,  who  as  fast  as  they 
were  old  enough  worked  in  tbe  mill.  John 
being  of  delicate  healtli  was  sent  to  Friends' 
School  at  Ackworth,  and  later  at  York 
and  Newton,  and  at  sixteen  began  work  in 
his  father's  factory.  Gave  his  evenings  and 
spare  hours  to  reading,  and  writing  speeches 
and  rehearsing  them  to  one  of  the  workmen 
for  his  criticism,  speaking  on  temper- 
ance, death  penalty,  churcli  rates,  and 
parliamentary  reform,  and  took  delight 
in  reading  l)Ooks  of  travel,  and  having  saved 
some  of  his  earnings  he  went  in  1833  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  In  1838  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-corn  law 
movement,  and  the  following  vear  married 
and  two  years  later  his  wife  died,  at  which 
time  Colxlen  visited  him,  and  after  words  of 
condolence  toll  him:  ** There  are  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  England  at  this  moment 
where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are 
dying  of  hunger.  Now  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past  I  would 
advise  you  to  come  witli  me,  and  we  will 
never  rest  until  the  corn  law  is  repealed," 
and  thereafter  be  was  known  as  the  great 
reformer,  and  mightiest  orator  of  bis  day. 
Was  chosen  to  Parliament  from  the  city  of 
Durham  in  1843-47,  and  then  as  a  member 
from  Manchester  till  1K67,  and  thereafter 
from  Birmingham  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  most  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade, 
of  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws,  of  the 
remoTal  of  Jewish  dIsaoilitiM,  of  freedom 
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for  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  of 
freedom  for  the  press,  and  of  the  Irish 
disestablishment  and  land  bills,  and  of  the 
Indian  and  Parliamentary  reforms,  restrict- 
ing House  of  Lords  and  extending  suffrage. 
He  opposed  the  Crimean  war  energetically, 
aud  constantly  advocated  the  Union  cause 
iu  the  American  civil  war,  held  office  under 
the  Gladstone  administration  of  1868, 
resigned  in  1870  because  of  ill-health,  again 
a  meipber  of  Gladstone's  ministry  in  1872, 
and  again  in  1880,  resigning  in  1882  because 
opposed  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
L^ypt*  His  second  wife,  wbom  he  married 
in  1849,  died  in  1878,  leaving  a  family  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 
His  body  was  followed  to  its  Quaker  burial 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  working 
IHiople  for  whom  he  had  battled,  and  by 
great  numbers  of  the  titled  and  honored 
people  of  his  land.  His  "  Life  and  Speeches,'' 
with  portraits,  were  published  in  1884  (5 
vols.). 

Edmiind  Barke,  Statesman,  bom  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  January  1,  1730,  died  in  Beacons- 
Held,  England.  July  7,  17ir7.  His  f atlier  was 
a  lawyer.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1748,  Oliver  Goldsmith  being  one 
of  his  fellow  students.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  London  and  studied  law,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  literature  and  when  twenty- 
six  published  some  essays  that  attrat^t^ 
much  attention.  From  1761-4  he  was  clerk 
for  Hamilton,  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
the  prime  minister,  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  iu  176(>  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Wondover,  where  his  ^reat  eiocjuence  at  once 
made  him  famous  and  where  for  nearly 
thirty  years  (1766-94)  he  was  one  of  the  great 
figures,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
masterly  defense  of  the  American  colonies 
before  and  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
by  his  pleading  for  religious  toleration  and 
freedom,  by  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and 
by  his  great  speeches  at  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  farst  at  the 
opening  of  that  memorable  seven  years' 
trial,  occupying  four  days  in  its  delivery 
uiid  the  latter  lasting  over  nine  days.  He 
was  not  only  celebrated  for  his  oratory,  but 
was  greatly  distini^uished  for  his  sense  of 
public  justice,  refusing  when  paymaster 
giiieral,  to  make  the  office  a  source  of 
private  revenue,  but  sacrificed  all  its  perqui- 
sites, and  at  his  retirement  from  public 
service  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  given  at  the  request 
of  the  king  pensions  of  $18,000  yearly.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1866.  He  is  distinguished  above  all  the  men 
of  his  time  for  his  power  as  orator,  and  his 
keen  political  forecast,  aud  conversational 
gifts. 


Marie  Francois  Sadl  Camot,  8tatfl6liimn,bom 
in  Limoges,  France,  Angust  11, 1837»  and  is 
grandson  of  the  great  War  Minister  Camot. 
Was  educated  at  the  Eoole  Polytechnianeaf 
civil  engineer.  Became  prefect  ox  the 
Seine  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871.  Was 
member  of  the  lAssembly  from  1871-80  and 
then  liead  of  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet  in  1880 
and  minister  of  finance  in  1882,  and  again  in 
1885  under  M.  de  Freycinet  retirlDg 
December,  1886.  He  was  then  re-elected  to 
the  Assembly  and  when  President  Gravy 
resigned  in  December,  1887,  M.  Camot  was 
elected  president  of  the  Republic  of  France 
on  the  third  of  that  month  and  now  fills  that 
office,  the  term  expiring  the  present  year. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Statesman,  author,  bom 
iu  London,  December,  21, 1801;  died  th«e 
April  19, 1881.  His  father  was  a  writer  of 
note,  and  carefully  educated  the  son  pri- 
vately and  then  articled  him  to  an  intimate 
friend,  a  lawyer,  who  intended  to  make  him 
heir  to  his  great  practice  and  considerable 
wealth;  but  he  disliked  the  law  and  betook 
himself  to  writing  fiction,  his  first  Tentue, 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  published  in  1826-7»  creat- 
ing a  great  sensation  and  being  translated 
into  many  of  the  languages  of  Earope.  He 
then  made  an  extended  tonr  throosh  tlie 
East,  returning  in  1831 ;  and  then  publishiBg 
three  more  novels.  He  betook  himself  to 
politics  and  made  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
when  thirty-two  years  of  age  was  elected 
for  Maidstone  in  1837,  and  made  his  fint 
attempt  at  a  speech  in  a  bombastic,  high 
flown  style  of  words  and  gestures  and  was 
jeered  down  by  his  fellows,  saying  as  he 
took  his  seat,  **  I  have  begun  several  times 
many  things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at 
last.  I  shall  sit  down  now;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  And  it 
did.  The  following  year  his  colleague, 
Wyndham  Lewis,  a  wealthy  gentleman  died, 
and  in  1839  Mr.  Disraeli  married  his  widow, 
and  he  now  gave  serious  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary rules  aud  to  oratory,  and  in  1849 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  Parliameat,  having  during  this 
decade  written  and  published  three  more  of 
his  novels.  In  1852  Earl  Derby  appointed 
him  minister  of  finance  and  he  8er\'ed  with 
honor  and  credit  to  himself  and  country. 
The  following  year  witnessed  a  change  of 
ministers  and  then  in  1858  he  served  a  sec- 
ond time  under  Lord  Derby  as  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  retired  the 
following  year,  and  then  led  his  pai*ty  in  the 
Commons  for  seven  years,  returning  again 
with  Derby  in  July,  186H,  and  when  Derby 
resigned  in  February,  ISfiS,  he  became  prime 
minister  and  resigned  in  December,  when  hid 
wife  was  made  Viscountess  Beaconsfield  by 
Queen  Victoria,  as  reward  for  his  serrioes, 
and   died  in  1872,    In  1870  he  pabllahsd 
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**Lothidr/'  and  in  1874  sacceeded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  prime  minister;  and  in  1877  took 
his  beat  in  the  Lords  as  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  and  remained  premier  till  1880,  when 
he  was  retired  at  the  elections  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  his  last  work  of  fiction 
"Endymion,"  bein^  published  in  that  year. 
He  furnishes  the  oidy  example  in  England's 
history  of  a  person  of  Jew&h  birth  being 
premier  of  the  realm. 

Honorable  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  late 

Krime  minister  of  the  British  Empire,  was 
om  in  Liverpool,  England,  December  29, 
1809.  He  was  ed  ncated  at  Et^n  School  and  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  when 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  is  the 
only  man  who  has  been  prime  minister 
of  England  four  times,  having  been  called  to 
that  posiUon  in  1868,  in  1880,  in  1886,  and 
again  summoned  by  Queen  Victoria  to  be 
premier  on  August  15, 1892,  as  the  result  of 
the  Liberal  victory  at  the  election  of  that 
year.  His  chaste,  simple,  and  abstemious 
habits  have  made  him  to  be  even  now  at  his 
great  age  as  hale  and  hearty,  physically 
and  mentally,  notwithstanding  his  enor- 
mous labors,  as  most  men  are  at  fiftv. 
But  few  have  continued  so  long  and  nobly 
in  public  life  as  he.  By  far  the  most 
prominent  personage  in  England,  he  is  also 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  both 
for  the  greatness  of  his  intellect  and  for 
his  earnest  Christian  character.  He  resigned 
the  premiership  February,  1894,  and  declined 
the  peerage  tendered  him  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria on  that  occasion. 

Bobert  Peel,  statesman,  born  in  Bury  (Lan- 
cashire), England,  February  5, 1788;  died  in 
London,  Eng.,  July  2, 1850.  His  father.  Sir 
Robert,  was  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  the 
son  inherited  the  estate  of  ten  millions  at  his 
father's  death.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Harrow  school,  and  at  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  graduating  at  the  latter  in 
1808,  and  the  next  year  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Cashel, 
and  in  1812  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  created  the  Irish  constabulary  system 
of  police,  afterward  extende<l  throujirhout 
Great  Britiin  (whence  came  their  nickname 
of  *•  Peelers'*  and  ••Bobbies")/  In  1817 
was  member  for  Oxford  and  the  next  year 
resigned  his  secretaryship.  In  1822  he 
became  Home  secretary,  and  reformed  the 
criminal  laws,  and  retired  in  1827  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Liverpool  ministry'.  In  1828 
he  took  the  same  oflice  again  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  his  speech  of 
March,  182!),  renounced  his  former  bitter 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  ailvoeated  it  and  was  rejected  by  the 
electors  of  Oxford  University,  but  was 
returned  for  Westbury,  and  in  1830  for 
TaBWorthf  whfath  oonati  tnanoy  )ia  theraaf ter 


represented  till  his  death.  In  1834-ft  be  WM 
for  a  few  mouths  premier  at  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  Melbourne  ministry,  and  again  after 
sLx  yeara  in  the  opposition,  he  became 
premier  in  September,  1841;  he  modified 
and  finally  repealed  the  corn  laws  and 
introduced  the  income  tax,  and  largely 
inefE^ased  the  free  trade  lists,  and  being 
defeated  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill  he 
reslL^tied  June  29,  1846,  and  made  his 
UsI  fiiteeeh  in  opposition  to  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy  in  June  28, 1850,  and  the  next 
day  v^nA  thrown  from  his  horse  and  died. 
He  refused  the  peerage  and  in  his  will 
Bolemnly  imi joined  his  children  not  to 
at^ioi^t  such  honor.  Originally  a  high  tory, 
rigid  i^c^le^ilastic,  ana  protectionist  he 
became  an  earnest  advocate  of  liberal 
measures  and  was  regarded  with  much 
gi-;»L]tude  by  the  middle  classes  and  the 
Aiorklng  peo|)le  for  whom  he  pleaded. 

Will  J  Am  Pitt,  Jr.,  Statesman,  lK>m  in  Hayes, 
Kent,  England,  May  28,  1759;  died  in  Put- 
ney, England,  January  23, 1806.  He  was  the 
fi<tn  of  the  fnmous  prime  minister,  William 
Pitt,  Sr*,  but  he  became  at  twenty-five  the 
great u«t  of  Englishmen,  whether  of  his  own 
or  ot  many  ^fenerations,  if  considered  as  a 
statesman*  As  a  child  he  was  precocious 
and  Klukly,  trained  by  his  father  for  public 
Bpeaki:!^,  and  was  educated  at  home  till  fif- 
1  t<eD ,  wb^'Ti  lie  entered  Cambridge  Universitv, 
dii^tioguidiiiig  himself  by  his  great  profi- 
f^icMKy  in  the' classics  and  in  mathematics. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  studied  law,  ' 
aud  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1780,  and 
was  sent  to  Parliament  the  same  year  as 
member  for  Ai>plebv,and  the  next  year  made 
his  first  Bpeui^h  in  favor  of  Burke's  plan  of 
reform,  th^t  ^ave  him  much  renown,  and  at 
the  iiex:t  meeting  of  the  Parliament  delivered 
another  oration  that  directed  attention  to 
him  as  one  of  England's  most  promising 
statesmen*  When  twenty-two  he  was  offered 
the  viceHtreasuryshipof  Ireland,  but  declined 
it.  When  twenty-three  he  became  chancel- 
lor of  the  excheouer  and  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  four  months  was  beaten  in 
sixteen  divisions  of  the  House  on  his  meas- 
nres>  but  At  the  election  of  1784,  one  hundred 
^nd  Hixty  of  the  opposition  lost  their  seats  in 
Parliitmenr ,  and  he  was  thereafter  for  seven- 
teen year^  the  great  statesman  of  England,  if 
tiot  of  Ell  rope.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  free  ir^de,  opposed  slavery,  pleaded  for 
liberal  treatment  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman 
CathoHcJi,  Btrenuously  opposed  "  the  Man  of 
Destiny/'  Bonaparte,  was  a  man  of  great 
honesty,  90  far  as  public  money  and  bribery 
were  concerned,  refusing  to  prostitute  his 
pfii-'at  oflioe  for  private  gain,  was  greatly 
addicted  in  later  life  to  useof  port  wine,  and 
died  overwhelmed  with  private  debts,  Par- 
Itametit  voting  after  his  death  $200,000  to 
tba  relief  of  his  creditoia. 
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81r  Walter  Raleigh,  statesman,  aatbor,  born 
in  Hayes  (Devonshire),  England,  1552; died 
by  being  beheaded  at  Old  Palace  yard, 
Westminster,  England,  October 29, 1618.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  English  gentry,  and 
Walter  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  also  attended  it  is  said  at  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1569,  bat  left  there 
to  serve  under  Conde  and  Coligny  in 
defense  of  the  Huguenots,  and  later  in  the 
^.Tetherlands  under  William  of  Orange,  and 
then  was  a  captain  of  a  troop  to  suppress 
the  Desmond  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1780. 
He  then  became  an  attache  to  the  English 
embassy  to  France  and  afterward  to  Duke 
of  Anjoa  at  Antwerp.  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  him  an  extensive  grant  and  he  sent 
out  two  ships,  which  explored  some  of  the 
shore  of  North  Carolina  and  gave  such 
glowing  accounts  of  the  country  on  their 
return  that  the  virgin  queen  called  the 
land  Virginia  and  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood  on  Raleigh.  In  1585,  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Devonshire,  and 
was  given  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  for- 
feited land  in  Ireland,  and  that  year  he 
sent  a  colony  to  Virginia  which  returned  in 
1586,  disheartened,  bringing  the  potato 
and  some  tobacco,  which  were  then  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  He  then  sent  out 
another  colony  wnich  perished.  In  1587, 
he  was  lieutenant  general  in  command  in 
Cornwall  and  member  of  council  of  war, 
and  the  following  year  served  in  his  own 
ship  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
brought  Edmund  Speuser  from  Ireland  to 
present  Elizabeth  the  three  books  of  his 
"Faerie  Queen."  Ho  was  with  Frobisher  in 
a  fleet  Raleigh  fitted  out  and  captured  a 
great  Spanish  prize.  Was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  to  Netherlands  in  1600,  and  then 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  three  years  later 
brought  his  ruin.  Ou  the  accession  of 
James  he  was  stripped  of  his  ])referments, 
convicted  on  the  slightest  evidence  of 
treason,  condemned,  reprieved,  sentenced  to 
the  Tower  for  thirteen  years  and  bis  estates 
given  to  Carr,  afterward  Earl  of  Somerset. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  liis 
"History  of  the  World,"  the  best  then 
prod(ice(I  in  England.  March,  1615,  he  was 
liberated  by  James  but  not  pardoned,  and 
being  commissioned  as  admiral  he  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  and  sailed  to 
Guiana  in  1617,  and  destroyed  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  St.  Tliomas,  bis  son  being 
killed  in  the  action.  A  Spanish  fleet  scat- 
tered his  ships,  his  sailors  mutinied  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1618.  and,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the 
8usi)ended  sentence  was  carried  out  and  he 
was  executed.    He  was  a  man  of  extensive 


knowledge  and  many  acoompUahments  and 
daunth^ss  courage,  and  wrote  severml  vol- 
umea  and  treatises  and  a  few  poema.  His 
complete  works  were  published  at  Oxford, 
1829  (six  volumes). 

William  Wllberforce,  Statesman,  boni  in 
Hull,  Eiigland,  August  24,  1769:  died  in 
London,  England,  July  29, 1833.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchanir,  who  died  wbea 
the  son  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  he  wu 
sent  to  school  at  .Wimbledon,  where  anaoot, 
who  was  a  devoted  Christian,  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  character.  His  mother  dis- 
approving, removed  him  to  another  sebool, 
and  when  he  was  seventeen  he  entered  St. 
John's  College  at  Cambridge,  where  lie 
graduated  in  1776,  and  then  came  into  pot- 
session  of  a  large  fortune  and  entered  on  a 
political  career,  being  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1780  from  Hull,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  member  from  York,  and  in  that  year 
made  a  tour  of  the  continent  with  the  Ilean 
MUner  of  Carlisle  and  the  serious  impression 
of  his  youth  revived  and  he  abandoned  his 
life  of  gayety  and  in  1787  entered  on  the 
great  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  homaa 
slavery  apdin  1789  offered  his  first  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  was  powerfully  op- 
posed and  defeated  there,  but  was  aided 
throughout  the  oounti*y  by  the  hercokan 
efforts  of  George  Thompson,  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  and  others.  After  fifteen  years  of  sfi- 
tation  he  succeeded  in  1804  in  getting  his 
bill  through  the  Commons,  but  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  Ix)rds,  and  in  that  year  be  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  slave  trade  that  power- 
fully affected  public  opinion.  Renewmg  his 
bill  the  next  year,  it  was  lost  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  then  in  180()  Mr.  Fox's  resolution 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade  at  the  next  session 
was  adopted  by  the  Lords  and  by  the  Com- 
mons in  1807.  He  now  began  to  agitate  for 
the  total  abolishment  of  slavery  and  con- 
tinued it  until  his  death.  In  1825  be  was 
compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  retire  from 
Parliament,  intnistinij  his  cause  to  Sir  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  three  days  In^fore  Wil- 
berforce's  death  news  was  brought  him  that 
the  abolition  bill  had  passetl  its  second  read- 
ing and  ho  gave  God  thanks  ttuit  be  had 
lived  to  see  his  countiymcn  si)end  $100,000,- 
000  for  emancipation  of  tho  slaves.  He  waa 
honored  with  a  burialin  Westminster  Abbey 
as  a  public  bonofactor.  He  was  the  aothor 
of  a  "Practical  View  of  Christianity," 
translated  into  many  tongues,  and  also 
wrote  many  essays  and  pamphlets  and  a 
book  of  *'  Family  Prayera"  of  large  circu- 
lation. Ht^  left  a  large  family,  some  of 
whom  have  come  to  fame. 
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PROMINKNT  LA>?VYBRS  AND  JURISTS. 


Charles  TrmneU  Adam*,  statesman,  born  in 
Boston,  August  18, 1807 ;  died  there,  Novem- 
ber 21, 1886.  When  two  years  old  he  went 
with  his  father,  Jolm  Quiiicy  Adams,  then 

Iust  appointed  United  States  minister  to 
iussia,  where  he  learned  the  Russian, 
French,  and  German  languages,  and,  soon 
after  Napoleon's  fatal  Moscow  campaign, 
the  father  went  to  Ghent  as  one  of  the 
United  States  peace  commission  to  treat 
witli  Great  Britain  for  the  closing  of  the  war 
of  1812,  and  shortly  after  the  mother  and 
sou  made  the  journey  to  Paris  in  a  private 
carriage,  and  that  year  (1815)  the  father 
being  appointed  United  States  minister  to 
England  he  was  there  placed  at  an  English 
boarding  school,  and  after  his  return  to 
America  he  attended  the  Boston  Latin 
school  and  Harvard  College  graduating  at 
the  latter  in  1826,  and  shortlv  after  his 
father's  inauguration  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  After  two  years  in  Wash- 
ington he  returned  to  Boston  and  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  in  1828. 
From  1831  to  1836  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  but  like  his  grandfather 
and  lather  he  was  very  independent  of  party 
rules  and  platforms  and  soon  separated  from 
the  Whig  party  and  became  in  1848  the  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  vice-president;  and  then 
in  1800  and  1860  the  Republic^in  party  to 
which  the  Free  Soilers  had  grown  elected 
him  to  Congress,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  United 
Sutes  minister  to  England,  a  post  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  filled  before  him,— one 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with 
that  country,  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812  with  the  same  government, 
and  he  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  in  this  country,  a  war  that  England  had 
secretly  and  at  times  openly  abetted.  His 
earecras  minister  from  1861  to  1868  was  one 
attended  by  great  difficulties  and  grave 
responsibility;  but  he  discharged  the 
obligations  upon  him  with  so  signal  ability, 
as  to  make  that  career  to  be  cited  among 
the  foremost  triumphs  of  American  diplo- 
macy. After  his  return  to  this  country  he 
was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  Harvard  College  board  of  overseers  and 
edited  the  works  and  memoirs  of  his 
grandfather  and  father  (twenty-two  vol- 
umes), and  published  a  number  of  his 
own  addresses  and  orations,  and  1872  he 
was  named  as  candidate  for  president  by 
the  Liberal  Republicans  but  the  arduous  task 
Anally  fell  to  Horace  Greeley. 

ftehnyler  Colfax,  statesman,  bom  in  New 
York  dty,  March  23. 1823;  died  in  Mankato, 
Minn.,  January  13, 188ft.  His  father  died  a 
few  weeks  before  the  son's  birth,  and  when 
ks  was  ten  jears  of  age  his  BoCber  remar- 


ried, and  he  then  served  two  years  in  his 
stepfather's  store  and  removed  with  the 
family  to  New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  in  lS3ii, 
where  he  continued  as  clerk  in  the  father's 
store  till  his  retirement  from  business  in 
1839;  and  then  young  Schuyler  wrote  for  the 
county  paper  and  read  law.  In  1841  his  father 
was  elected  county  auditor  and  removed  to 
South  Bend,  where  the  son  served  as  deputy 
for  eight  years,  and  united  with  a  temper- 
ance organization  and  reported  for  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal  for  two  years,  and  in 
1845  bought  the  Free  Frese,  changing  it  to 
St.  Joseph  Register^  quadrupling  its  sub- 
scription and  making  it  the  most  influential 
Whig  paper  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and 
vigorously  opposed,  in  1809,  the  clause  in 
the  state  constitution  prohibiting  free  col- 
ored men  from  settling  in  the  state.  In 
1851  he  held  a  joint  debate  as  candidate  for 
Congress  throughout  his  district  with  bis 
Democratic  opponent  on  slavery  question, 
and  though  defeated  at  the  election, he  was  in 
1854  elected  to  Congress  as  the  candid  ate  of 
the  newly  formed  Republican  party,  andtn 
185G  made  a  speech  in  Congress  on  tlie  slav- 
ery question  that  gave  him  great  renown, 
more  than  half  a  million  copies  having  been 
circulated  as  a  campaign  document  in  the 
Fremont  campaign,  and  he  had  at  this  time 
established  a  mail  route  to  San  Francisco 
via  mining  camps,  whose  letters  had  hith- 
erto cost  them  S5  an  ounce  by  express  com- 
panies. He  was  continuously  re-elected  to 
Congress  till  18(>9,  and  December  7,  1863, 
was  elected  speaker,  and  twice  re-elected  to 
that  office,  gaining  ereat  praise  as  a  presid- 
ing officer.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with 
General  Grant,  who  offered  him  in  1871  the 
secretary  of  state  office  for  tlie  remainder  of 
the  term,  which  he  declined,  as  he  did  in 
December,  1872,  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  His  enemies  implicated  him 
in  the  '*  Credit  Mobilier "  scandal,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  the  accusation  and  main- 
tained his  innocence.  In  his  later  life  he 
became  well  known  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  at  his  death  of  heart  disease,  public 
honors  were  given  him  by  Congress  and  by 
his  state. 

Samuel  Salltvan  Cox,  Statesman,  born  in 
Zanesville,  O.,  September  30, 1824;  died  in 
New  York  city,  September  10, 1889.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  he  entered  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  then  at- 
tended Brown  University  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1846,  having 
paid  his  way  through  college  largely  by 
doing  literary  work  and  taking  during  his 
course  prizes  in  classics,  history,  literary 
criticism,  and  political  economy.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  after  admission  to  the  bar 
of  Cincinnati  he  abandoned  Uw  for  Joamat 
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tfiA  ftnd  lltenliire  and  went  to  Bmope  fln 
three  yean,  1860^  and  paUUhed  hto  fiiit 
book,  named  *'Tlie  Bockeye  Aliroad,"  and 
on  his  letnm  edited  the  Statesman  at 
Ck>lambii8,  where  a  forgeons  article  In 
■onhomore  s^le  gained  nlm  the  tobriqnet  of 
'*  Soneet "  Ck>z.  He  went  to  Pern  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  In  18S5  for  a  year,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serr- 
ing  from  1887-66,  and  in  the  latter  year 
removed  to  Kew  York  city,  »Qd  in  1868 
was  returned  to  Congress  from  the  sixth 
district,  and  again  went  on  a  short  trip  to 
Rorope.  He  was  re-elected  in  1870  over 
Horace  Greeley,  but  defeated  in  1872,  and 
on  the  death  of  James  Brooks  was  again 
elected,  taking  his  seat  December  1,  1878, 
and  was  continuously  re-elected  to  1885,  when 
be  went  to  Turkey  as  United  States  minister 
and  resigned  at  end  of  ayear,  and  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
ninth  district  and  rejected  in  1888.  He 
was  a  general  favorite  as  a  man  of  humor 
among  even  his  political  adversaries,  and 
was  an  able  delmter  and  the  author  of 
important  measures  in  Congress,  and  wrote 
nearly  a  dozen  volumes  of  various  topics, 
some  of  which  have  had  a  large  sale. 

ChMmoey  MItohell  Depew,  lawyer,  bom  in 
PeekskU,  N.  T.,  April  28. 1834,  of  French 
Huguenot  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  far- 
mer, and  his  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  farm, 
and  at  the  public  school,  and  he  then  fitted 
for  college,  and  at  eighteen  entered  Yale, 
gradaating  in  1856.  and  then  studied  law 
with  Hon.  William  Nelson  at  Peekskill.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  beginning 
practice  the  following  year,  but  the  exciting 
times  drew  him  into  politics  almost  con- 
stantly as  a  stump  speaker  for  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  in  1861  be  was  elected  to  the 
lejdslature,  and  re-elected  the  following  year, 
and  in  1863  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
state,  having  made,  each  year,  a  remarkable 
personal  canvass,  frequently  speaking  twice 
a  day  daring  the  campaigns.  Deciding  to  go 
out  of  politics  he  accepted  the  office  of  at- 
torney for  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Rail- 
road tendered  him  in  1866  by  Cornelius  Van- 

^  derbilt.  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Van<lerbilt  interests  in  18<)9  was  continued  as 
its  attorney,  and  became  a  director  in  the 
several  roads  of  the  corporation  known  as 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  1882  he  was  made 
second  vice-president  on  the  retirement  of 
bis  friend,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  then 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  James  H.  Rutter  in  1885, 
he  became  the  president  of  the  company. 
In  1888  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  of  his 
party  before  the  uhicago  Convention  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  but  withdrew 
in  the  interest  of  harmony.  Mr.  Depew  is  a 
roan  of  wide  reading  and  culture,  and  noted 
for  his  geniality  of  disposition,  nnd  for  his 


force  as  an  orator,  and  la  itt  gkMfcl 
speaker  on  notable  oooaikwB;  Imtlils  taa- 
m«n:ie  railroad  interests  almost  wlMUf  en- 
groas^  Li  s  time  and  attentioot  and  to  tha  pnbtts 
know  him  only  as  one  of  (ha  grent  Imrimm 
man  of  the  age. 

Boldto,  bsim 


I  iMz.  lawyer,  aoldto.  beim 
D,  nTh.,  Ja&  2ft»  17118;  died  ia 
dty.  AprilSl,  1878.    He  was 


jDlin  Adams 
ill  BoBcawen, 
New  York  dr^,     . 

educated  at  the  pnbUc  aelioola  and  at 
FhiUipA  Academy,  and  at  Sallsbniy  Aead- 
emy,  and  at  the  College  of  Montraal,  wad 
in  1H12  was  appointed  eadet.  and  joined  Us 
fath^r.'-who  was  a  major  In  the  annjnt 
Bakliiiore,-«nd  studied  at  St.  llaij'aCol- 
lege,  and  served  in  the  army  till  1828,  when 
he  realised,  having  for  the  prarlona  five 
Ycarsi  studied  law,  and  being  admitted  to 
tbe  hat  in  Washington.  He'  now  pnctleed 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  ntAilinny.and 
from  1838-40  was  secretary  of  New  Toik 
£(tatep  and  superintendent  of  oomBMn 
fli;bCH>1a.  In  1841  he  was  a  member  of  tks 
ii^gjislaiure,  and  then  spent  the  next  two 
yeara  Iti  Europe,  and  in  1845  wan  elSQled 
United  States  senator,  and  in  1818  waeabe 
candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Dem«»Grmtsfte 
governor  against  Hamilton  Fish,  bnt  wm 
defeiLtod.  He  was  appointed  secretniwol 
the  ue^ury  by  Prendent  Bnchaaan,  Jan- 
aary  10,  1861,  on  petition  of  New  York 
bankers,  and  as  such  telegraidied  his 
famoQ^  order  to  New  Orleans  to  the  eap- 
tain  oi  the  revenue  cutters,  "  If  anyone 
attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  tla?, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot."  When  President 
Liiit^olu  issued  his  tfrst  call  for  troops,  he 
organ b.ed  and  sent  forward  seventeen  regi- 
rii4}iit!i,  and  was  commissioned  major-genenU 
volunteers  in  June,  1861,  and  stationed  at 
BalHmure.  where  his  energetic  efforts  pro- 
ve uted  that  state  from  loining  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  1862  he  was  in  command  at  For- 
nt*^?i  Mimroe,  and  in  1863  at  the  draft  riou 
ill  New  York  city;  he  was  stationed  there 
until  till)  close  of  the  war.  In  1866  he-was 
made  naval  officer  of  that  port,  and  the 
same  year  appointed  minister  to  France, 
and  in  1872,  was  elected  governor  of  New 
York  on  Republican  ticket,  but  defeated 
In  18T4.  He  was  connected  as  president 
with  several  railroads,  was  a  man  of  culture, 
«l>eakin|;  fluently  several  langnagea,  was 
pmiiiiiient  in  tlie  Episcopal  church  with 
whkh  lie  was  connected,  and  the  author  of 
several  well  known  volumes. 

Hanniimi  Hamlin,  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
Me.,  August  27, 1809;  Tdied  in  Bangor,  Me,, 
July  4,  1891.  He  was  given  a  common 
school  education,  and  then  fitted  for  college 
at  Hebron  Academy,  but  unable  to  go  to 
colief^e  he  began  teaching  school,  and  so 
bongbt  lawbooks  and  began  to  fit  himself 
for  tha  law,  wlien  the  death  of  hia  fatlns 
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obliged. him  to  forego  the  study  and  take 
charge  of  the  home  farm.  Two  years  after 
the  father's  death  he  boaght  an  interest  in  a 
weekly  paper,  but  soon  sold  it  to  his  partner 
and  resumed  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  began  to 
uke  an  interest  in  political  affairs  as  a 
Democrat,  and  in  183CP40  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  being  speaker  of  the 
House  for  three  of  the  years.  He  was  then 
elected  to  Congress  in  1842,  and  again  in 
1844.  Was  in  the  legislature  in  1847,  and 
on  the  death  of  Senator  Fairchild  he  was 
elected  United  States  senator  to  fill  that 
vacancy  in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  re-elected. 
In  1806  in  a  notable  speech  in  the  Senate  he 
separated  from  his  party  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected 
governor  of  his  state  by  the  Republican 
party,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in 
18fi7;  but  within  a  fortnight  thereafter  he 
was  re-elected  United  States  senator,  and 
on  advice  of  his  party  accepted  that  posi- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  resigning  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  he  presided  over  that  chamber  till 
Bfarch  3, 1865.  When  Lincoln  was  renomi- 
nated the  party  leaders  decided  that  the 
exigency  of  the  party  demanded  a  sonthern 
Union  man  as  candidate  for  vice-president, 
and  the  place  was  given  to  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee.  In  1865  Mr.  Johnson  made 
bim  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  in 
1868  and  again  in  1875,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  in  1881-3  he 
was  United  States  minister  to  Spain; 
resigned  in  the  latter  year  after  near  fifty 
years  of  public  service,  and  retired  to 
private  life. 


John  Marshall  Harlan,  jurist,  bom  in  Boyle 
county,  Kentucky,  June  1,  1833.  He  was 
graduated  from  Centre  College,  Tennessee, 
and  then  fitted  for  ttie  bar  at  Transyl- 
vania University  under  the  distinguished 
jnriitts,  G^rge  Robertson  and  Thomas  A. 
Marshall,  and  after  ward  continued  his  study 
with  his  father,  the  attorney  general  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  tive  years  aft<>r  Iiis  admis- 
sion to  practice  he  waselected  judge  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Kentucky,  and  in  1859  was  Whif; 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Ashland 
district,  represented  by  John  C.  Breclc en- 
ridge,  and  failed  of  election  by  sixty-seven 
votes.  He  then  went  to  I^ouisiaua  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  returned 
and  enlisted  in  the  LTnion  army  as  colonel 
of  Tenth  Kentucky  rcjiiiment,  and  was  in 
active  service  till  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1863,  when  he  resigned  with  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  and  at  once  hecanie 
attorney  general  of  his  state,  serving;  till 
1887,  when  he  returned  to  practice  at  l^uis-  | 
Tille,  Ky.  In  1871,  and  1875,  he  was 
•gainst  his  wishes  nominated  by  his  party  | 
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(Republican)  for  governor,  and  declined  a 
foreign  mission  offered  him  by  President 
Hayes,  but  served  on  the  Ix>uisiana  com- 
mission in  1877,  and  then  was  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  as  one  of  the  chief 
justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  commissioned  Noveml>er  29,  of 
that  year  (1877),  at  the  age  of  forty-four, 
and  has  since  become  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time.  For  many 
years  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  holding  to  the 
opmions  of  the  great  John  Marshall  on 
constitutional  questions,  and  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  freedom  for  all  irrespective  of 
color,  and  a  stanch  upholder  of  our  free 
institutions,  both  civil  and  religious. 

John  MacLean,  jurist,  bom  in  Morris  county, 
N.  J.,  March  11,  1785;  died  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  April  4,  1861.  His  father,  a  poor  man 
with  a  large  family,  emigrated  to  the  we»i 
when  John  was  three  years  old,  and  after 
sundry  removes  finally  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Warren  county,  O.,  in  1799,  where  he 
attended  the  log  schoolhouse  in  winter 
and  toiled  on  the  farm  until  he  was  sixteen, 
and  then  for  two  years  took  private  lessons 
in  Latin,  and  at  eighteen  went  to  Cincinnati 
to  study  law,  supporting  himself  by  writing 
in  county  clerk^s  office,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1807  and  settled  at  Lebanon, 
O.,  and  in  1812  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  Democratic  party  over  two 
competitors  in  a  sharp  campai&:n,  and  was 
almost  unanimously  re-elected  in  1814.  He 
refused  a  nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate  the  next  year,  and  in  1816  was 
elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his 
state,  retaining  it  till  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  land  office  by  President 
Monroe  in  1822.  In  the  following  year  h» 
was  madepostmaster-general  and  continued 
in  that  office  through  the  next  administra- 
tion, that  of  John  Q.  Adams,  to  1829,  when 
Jackson  requested  him  to  remain  but  he 
refused,  not  being  willing  to  remove  faith- 
ful employees  for  spoilsmen.  After  decV.riing 
the  war  and  then  the  navy  departments, 
Jackflon  named  him  as  associate  justic'e  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  he 
accepted  January,  1830,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished for  great  legal  ability  and 
eloquence  and  gained  immortal  renown  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  being  one  of  the  two 
dissenting  judges  to  Chief  Justice  Tanev's 
decision ;  and  then  declared  in  his  opinion 
given  on  the  case  that  slavery  had  its  origin 
solely  in  power,  that  it  was  contrary  to  th« 
law  of  righteousness,  and  was,  and  could  l)e, 
sustained  onljr  l)y  local  law.  In  the  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1866  he 
received  196  votes  to  359  for  John  C. 
Fremont  as  candidate  for  president.  He 
was  the  author  of  six  volumes  of  United 
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Steftas  GiMolt  Conit  reDorte,  and  alio  Dob- 
UalMd  a  number  of  ndorenesi  and  a  tmogj 
on  James  Monroe. 

Thaddeue  Sterensi  ttalesman,  lawyer,  bom 
ki  DanTille,  Vt..  AprU4,  1792;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1808.  He 
was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and  was  lame 
and  sieklv,  but  delighted  to  read,  and  the 
father  dying  early,  his  mother  toiled  hard 
to  give  him  an  ednoation.  Oradoated  at 
Dartmouth  CoIImo,  1814,  then  he  studied 
law  at  Peacham,  Yt.,  and  afterward  went 
to  York,  Pa.,  to  teach  an  academy,  and 
continued  his  law  studies  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  established  himself  at 
Gettysburg  and  gained  much  fame.  In 
1833-0.  he  was  a  member  of  the  l^islatnre, 
defeating  in  the  latter  year  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  recently  established  common 
school  system,  and  afterward  he  gave  a 
fimn  to  Mrs.  L.  J.  Pierson,  whose  poems  had 
helped  in  that  contest  for  education  for 
the  poor.  In  1836,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  Constitutional  Convention  but  refused 
to  sign  the  constitution  prepared  because  it 

.  gare  the  franchise  only  to  the  whites.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1837,  and  1838  being  the  most  prominent 
man  of  his  party  (Whig)  in  the  House.  In 
1818  and  1800,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  sturdily  opposed  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise measures  and  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  then  for  five  years  he  toiled  at  the 
bar.  In  18B8,  he  was  again  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Republican  party,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  being  the  leader 
of  the  radicals  of  his  party,  the  great 
champion  of  emaDcipation  for  the  blacks,and 
lovingly  called  **  the  great  commoner"  by 
the  friends  of  freedom;  his  force  of  charac- 
ter and  great  oratorical  powers  justly 
earning  him  the  title.  He  proposed  the 
impeacliment  of  President  Johnson.  In  his 
will  he  stipulated  that  his  body  be  bnried  in 
a  cemetery  which  ho  had  given  for  all 
races,  that  he  might  continue  to  illustrate 
the  principle  he  had  advocated  in  life, 
**  equality  of  man  before  the  Creator."  He 
founded  by  his  will  an  orphan  asylum  for 
children  of  all  races. 


Samnel  Jones  Tilden,  statesman,  lawyer, 
born  ill  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  February  9, 
1814;  died  in  Westchester  county  (Grey- 
Ktone),  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1886.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  country  merchant  and 
Samuel  was  the  fifth  of  his  eight  children. 
When  eighteen  he  entered  Yale  College,  but 
ill  health  prevented  bis  continuing  tlirongh 
the  course.  Resuming  his  studies  in  1834  at 
the  University  of  New  York,  at  his 
graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
his  father  having  been  an  ardent  Democrat 
he  was  early  drawn  into  politics.  Locating 
in  New  York  city,  he  soon  became  eminent 
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onward  more  than  half  of  the  great  nUwsf 
eoiporations  north  of  tfaa  Ohio  and  betwsM 
the  Hudson  and  Missouri  ilTenwereat  wumm 
time  clients  of  Mr.  Tllden.''  He  waa  a 
member  of  the. legislature  In  1346 and  of  ths 
constitutional  convention  In  1846  and  took 
part  in  the  Free  Soil  roTolt  In  hla  party 
(Democrat)  in  1848,  and  dorlQf  the  dvil 
war  devoted  himself  to  boalneaa  rather 
than  to  patriotism,  not  aimrorins  ths 
methods  of  the  goTemment.  and  bj  1868  he 
had  become  the  virtual  leader  of  the  tfaea 
Democracy  In  his  state.  He,  however,  did 
noble  work  in  his  city  agalnet  "Boss 
Tweed"  and  his  plnnderera  after  tbsir 
wcposure  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  Jo^. 
1871,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  covemor  of 
New  York,  over  Got.  John  A.  DIz,  when 
his  message  concerning  the  illnhnmss> 
management  of  the  state  canals  created  s 
great  sensation,  and  during  hla  admlnlstra* 
tion  the  state  capitol  bnijding  wasbegna, 
costing  over  $18,000,000.  In  1876  he  wai 
nominated  by  his  party  for  the  presldeney, 
and  received  one  nundred  and  elfdity-foir 
electoral  votes  to  one  bundled  and  elgfa^ 
five  for  Mr.  Hayes,  according  to  the  Unsl 
returns  of  the  electoral  oommlaalon  thst 
was  appointed  to  try  the  eontasted  casss; 
the  popular  vote  as  eonnted  belne  TDdsi 
4.28£2i6;  Hayes  4,038,204;  Cooper  81,787: 
Smith  0,022.  Thereafter  he  was  aceonnted 
the  great  leader  of  his  party  and  was  mti 
in  1880and  again  in  1884  to  become  thdi 
candidate,  but  steadily  refused,  devoting  Ui 
time  almost  wholly  to  bis  enormons  practice. 
He  never  married  and  at  his  death  left  ths 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  then  estimated 
at  five  millions,  to  found  and  endow  a  free 
public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  was  not  carried  out  owing  to  his  will 
being  contested  and  annulled  by  his  rela* 
tives. 

Elihn  Benjamin  Washburn,  Statesman,  bors 
in  Livermore,  Me.,  September  2S,  1816*  died 
in  Chicago,  111.,  October  22, 1887.  His  fathe- 
was  a  farmer,  and  after  a  country  8choo> 
education  ho  began  life  as  printer's  appreu- 
tice  at  seventeen,  and  after  a  year,  taught 
a  district  school,  and  then  spent  another  year 
in  a  newspaper  office ;  and  deciding  when 
twenty  to  study  law  he  spent  a  year  at  Kent's 
Hill  Seminary,  and  then  entered  the  law 
office  of  John  Otis  at  Hallowell,  who  assisted 
him  financially,  and  in  1839  he  became  a 
student  at  Harvard  College  Law  School,  and 
on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1840  went  to 
the  west,  settling  in  Qalena,  HI.,  and  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  practice.  In  1848  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  represen- 
tative to  Congress,  but  was  elected  in  18S2, 
serving  thereafter  as  congressman  from  De- 
cember 5, 18.'>d,  to  March  6, 1869,  and  held  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  oncommezos 
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for  ten  yeani.  He  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  House/'  because  of  his  long,  contin- 
uous service,  and  also  the  "  Wat(Ui  dog  of 
the  Treasury/'  from  his  opposing  all  ex- 
travagant expenditures,  grants  of  public 
lands  to  railroads  and  other  bodies,  and  the 
"  log  rolling  "  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  and 
his  persistent  insistence  that  the  finance  of 
the  government  should  be  conducted  on  a 
strict  economic  business  basis.  President 
Grant  made  him  his  first  secretary  of  state 
in  his  first  administration ;  but  he  did  not 
serve  out  the  term,  being  appoints  minister 
to  France  before  its  close,  where  he  gained 
great  renown  by  his  prudent,  patriotic  course 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the 
reign  of  the  commune,  taking  charge,  with 
the  permission  of  the  French  f^ovemment,  of 
the  German  archives,  and  acting  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  several  German  states  and 
other  foreign  governments,  and  sturdily  re- 


mained at  his  post  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  the  days  of  the  commune,  and  labored 
hard,  but  in  vain,  to  save  Archbishop  Dar- 
boy  from  the  mob  bent  on  his  murder,  and 
was  given  for  his  extraordinary  services  by 
the  Emperor  William,  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle,  but  declined  it  under  the  United 
States  Constitution's  provision,  and  on  his 
resigning  the  mission  in  1877,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  Bismarck.  Thiers,  and  Gam- 
betta.  each  sent  him  their  life-size  portraits 
as  tokens  of  their  esteem  for  him.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and 
refused  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  president  in  1880.  He  wrote  his 
''Recollections  of  a  minister  to  France  in 
1869-1877,"  which  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1887  (two  volumes),  and  gave  his 
extensive  collections  of  pictures,  documents, 
and  autographs  to  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
free  exhibition  to  the  public. 


KMINBNT  LAV/YBRS  AND  JURISTS. 


George  Nixon  Brlggs,  jurist,  bom  in  Adams, 
Bfass.,  April  13,  1790;  died  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  September  12, 18()1.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
the  son  was  early  obliged  to  toil  hard  to 
eke  out  the  family  living,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  appren- 
ticed, when  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  hatter 
at  White  Creek,  N.*Y.,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  tlien  an  elder  brother  gave 
him  a  year's  schooling,  and  with  five  dol- 
lars he  had  earned  at  haying,  he  started  to 
study  law  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  practiced  suc- 
cessively in  Adams,  Lancvsborough  and 
Pittsfield,  and  was  register  of  deeds  for  his 
county  1824-31,  and  gained  a  wide  rc])u- 
tation  as  a  criminal  lawyer  in  1827  by  his 
defense  of  an  Indian  of  Stm^kbridge  on  trial 
for  murder.  From  1830  to  1843  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  where  he  lK*camc  prom- 
inent as  an  eloquent  debater,  and  from  1843 
to  1861  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  refused  to  commute  the  sentence  of  the 
murderer  of  Dr.  Parkman,  notwithstanding 
the  great  efforts  made  to  influence  him.  He 
was  made  Judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  1851,  and  served  as  such  till  the  re- 
organization of  the  courts  in  186r>.  He  was 
member  of  the  state  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1863,  and  in  1801  was  a  commissioner 
to  adjoit  claims  with  New  Granada,  but 
wmflt|aocidentally  shot  in  that  year  before  en- 
tering on  his  duties.  Ho  was  not  only  an 
able  lawyer  and  patriot,  but  a  prominent 
Christian  and  the  president  of  many  relig- 
ious aasociations  and  charitable  su<*ieties.  A 
memoir  of  him  under  the  title  "  Great  in 
Goodness,"  was  published  in  Boston,  1866. 


» BInney,  lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
P^p  Jan.  4, 1780;  died  there  August  12, 1875. 


His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  died  when  Horace  was  seven 
years  old,  and  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
a  classical  school  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
remaining  three  years,  and  when  thirteen 
entered  Harvard  College,  dividing  the  hon- 
ors with  a  classmate  at  his  graduation  in 
1797.  In  November  of  that  year  he  began 
the  study  of  law  and  in  1800  was  called  to 
the  bar,  where  his   untiring   industry  and 

f:reat  study  brought  him  to  be  at  length  a 
eader.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  to  the  legis- 
lature and  declined  a  renomination,  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  having  then  become 
very  large.  In  1830  his  health  being  im- 
paired and  being  opposed  to  President  Jack- 
son's course  on  the  banking  question  he 
accepted  a  nomination  to  Congress  and  was 
elected,  but  refused  a  second  term.  He 
prepared  and  published  the  six  volumes  of 
Pennsylvania  supreme  court  decisions  that 
bear  his  name  and  are  regarded  as  almost 
perfect  models.  His  great  argument  in  the 
Girard  case  of  1844  is  the  subject  of  much 
admiration,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  for  its  vigor  of  reasoning,  fullness 
of  research,  and  force  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. 

Aaron  Burr,  statesman,  bom  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  February  0, 1766;  died  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y..  September  14,  1836.  His  father  was 
presiaent  of  Princeton  College.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
D.D.  His  parents  died  in  his  infancy  leav- 
ing him  and  his  sister  Sarah  a  handsome 
fortune  and  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  and  was 
given  every  advantage  of  education  and 
was  fitted  to  enter  Prmceton  College  when 
eleven,  but  was  not  admitted  till  in  his 
thirteenth  year  because  of  his  yoath,  and 
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Oe  SoplioaMra  das;  WM  » 
craat  reader,  iai|iiiUT«.  and  miecbievoiift 
•ad  small  in  statara  and  a  mieial  laTorita, 
and  gradaatad  in  1772  with  mneh  diatia&> 
tioa.  Jatt  before  giadnating  he  waa  greatly 
aMTedl^  areriTal  in  the  town,  bot  waa 
dieeooraged  from  yielding  to  its  inflnenca 
by  the  president  of  theeoUefm,  Dr.  Withei^ 
qNMm,and  the  next  year  still  tronblad  in 
mbid  by  religions  questions  he  went  to  IIto 
with  Rer.  Dr.  Bellamy  of  Bethldiem,  Conn., 
and  while  there  threw  off  his  eonTictlona 
and  adopted  the  infidelity  then  rife  in 
Europe  and  Amerfea.  In  1774  he  studied 
law  Mid  in  1776  at  breaking  out  of  BotoI- 
ntionary  war  he  entered  the  anny,  against 
the  oommands  of  hia  guardian,  and  went 
with  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  to  Quebec, 
returning  with  the  rank  of  major  for  gal- 
lanteonduct,  and  became  idd  to  General  Pnt- 
namand  JnW  7, 1777,  waa  made  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  commanded  a  regiment  and 
dliUnguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, resigning  in  1779  on  aeoonnt  of  ill 
health  and  resumed  the  studj  of  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1782  and  bagan 
praetloe  at  Albany  but  soon  removetl  to 
New  York  city  and  deyoted  himself  to  his 
profession  for  eight  years,  havinc  but  one 
rival  as  a  lawyer,  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
1789  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
hia  state  and  in  1791  was  aleetd  United 
States  senator  and  served  with  marked 
ability.  In  1800  he  was  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  vice-presi- 
dent, after  a  fierce  conflict  of  seven  days, 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  president.  Shortly 
before  the  term  expiree!  he  became  can- 
didate for  governor  of  New  York,  but  was 
defeated  bv  Morgan  Lewis  through  the  un- 
ceasing aid  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  then 
tlie  bitter  political  and  professional  feuds 
and  rivalry  of  years  culminated  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times  inaduelatWeehawken, 
N.  J.,  7  A.  M.  July  7,  1804,  where  Hamilton 
was  mortally  wounded  and  Burr  fled 
before  the  coroner's  verdict  of  murder  to 
his  daughter  in  South  Carolina,  who  had 
become  the  wife  of  Joseph  Alston,  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  after  a  time  he  returned  and 
served  out  his  term  as  vice-president.  In 
1805  he  undertook  the  project  of  conquering 
Texas  and  Mexico,  as  a  kingdom  for  him- 
self an<l  grandson,  but  was  denounced  by  a 
presidential  proclamation.  In  1807  was 
arrested  in  the  Mississippi  territory  but.escap- 
ing,  was  again  arrested  in  Alabama  and 
taken  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  great 
trial  for  treason  began  and  continued  for 
Kix  months  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  as  to  treason.  He  then  went  to  Eng- 
land for  a  time  and  was  expelled  from  the 
country  for  his  schemes  that  he  still  was 
trying  to  carry  out.  He  then  visited 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  being 
lUkd^r  th^  st^nreUunoe  of  the  government 


of  Amot,  and  aftar  a 
Yoric.city,  wharahlafHaiBds] 
andhabegaapfaetieaof  law^ 
by  the  death  of  hiaoolyj 
yeaiaof  ageandthaoia « 
the  idol  of  hia  Ufa,  WBt  „,     ^ 

death  at  aaa.  He  waa  iwwr  ftHy-aavaa  ud 
had  conaidarable  ptaelloa  thou* 
Iqraocisty.  Wbenaaveo^fi-^gkt! 
a  rich  wMow.  wiioaa  Umtmam  ho  i 
fai  riotooa  llvfaig  and  th^f  fiBoiatod,  hi 
being  dependent  forahonoiaUalMtdns 
ontbecharityofaSeoleh  V^,  n  frfaart  sf 
hia  former  yaaia.  Thoi^  h&wmmcmuiui 
an  infidel  he  waa  not  a  aeoffar,  aad  la  Ui 
last  honia  bora  tfaia  taallmoay  ta  tfas 
Scriptursa  whoaa  eoonaeila  h&  had  aot  fol- 
lowed," Thay  are  the  most  parfect  antsm  sf 
truth  the  world  haa  avaraaaa." 

Bnftia  Choato,  lawyer,  born  In  FlwinT  Msai . 
October  1, 1799;  died  in  Halifax,  N.  6..  Jahr 
13,1899.  His  fatherdied  when  he  waa  alas 
years  of  age.  He  waa  f ond  of  roadii^  aad 
devoured  most  of  the  hooka  la  tha  tova 
library  before  he  waa  ten,  and  deHi^itedto 
memorize  Bnnyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Ptogreas" 
and  the  Bible.  He  graduated  raledietoKiai 
at  Dartmouth  in  1819,  and  waa  led  to  thi 
atndy  of  law  by  hearing  Daniel  Wdwter's 
plea  in  his  college's  case  in  1818.  Ha  was 
tutor  a  year  after  graduating  and  then 
entered  a  law  school  at  Cambridge  and  is 
1821  studied  with  William  Wirt  (United 
States  attorney  general),  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  returned  to  Biaasachusetta  in  the 
autumn  of  1822  for  further  study  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823  and  practiced 
at  Dan  vers  for  five  years,  and  in  182K 
removed  to  Salem  and  from  1880-i  was 
member  of  Congress,  resigning  in  latter  year 
to  resume  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  1841, 
when  Daniel  Webster  became  aecretarv  of 
state  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet,'^. 
Choate  was  chosen  United  States  senator, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  several 
brilliant  speeches.  In  1845  he  returned 
again  to  his  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  1850 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  died 
suddcnlv  while  on  a  second  journey  thither 
for  his  health.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  Ameiican  public  men,  and  one 
of  its  chief  forensic  advocates,  having  an 
amazing  power  over  his  audience,  and  is 
freouently  styled  the  American  "Lord 
Erskine."  His  writings  with  a  memoir 
were  published  in  Boston  in  1862  (two  toI- 
tunes). 

Benjamin  Bobbins  Cvrtis,  jurist,  bom  in 
Watertowu,  Mass.^  NoveuAber  i^  18Q9;  d|^ 
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SUCCESSFUL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


in  Newport,  R.  I..  September  16, 1874.  He 
fitted  for  college  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
.  town  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1832  and  practiced  first  in  Northfield 
and  then  in  Boston,  where  he  soon  became 
eminent  in  the  profession.  In  1851  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
and  in  that  year  was  appointed  by  President 
Fillmore  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  won  much  renown  in  tlie  cele- 
brated '*  Dred  Scott "  case,  being  one  of  the 
two  dissenting  judges  to  tliat  infamous 
decision,  his  powerful  argument  awakening 
an  earnest  response  throughout  the  North. 
He  resigned  from  the  Ixmch  in  1857  and 
resumed  practice  in  Boston,  frequently 
appearing  oef ore  his  former  court  in  impor- 
tant cases,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
President  Johnson  in  his  impeachment  trial 
in  1868,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
reports  of  law. 

John  Jay,  Jurist,  Iwm  in  New  York  city, 
December  12, 1745;  died  in  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
Hay  17,  1829.  His  parents  were  of  French 
Huguenot  ancestry,  the  father  being  a 
wealthy  West  India  merchant.  The  »oi\ 
was  enucated  at  a  boarding  school  at  New 
Rochelle,  and  when  fifteen  entered  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  and  on  graduating 
in  1764,  serve^l  four  years  as  apprentice  at 
law  in  ofiice  of  Benjamin  Kissani,  the  con- 
sideration l)eing  $500  paid  Mr.  Kissam. 
On  his  admission  to  the  bar  ho  became  part- 
ner with  Robert  K.  Livingstone,  afterward 
chancellor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774,  and 
wrote  one  of  its  three  famous  addresses 
(that  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain),  and 
was  a  member  of  the  secret  committee  of 
safety,  and  in  1777  drew  up  the  draft  of  the 
eonstitution  for  the  sUito  of  New  York 
(which  remained  its  organic  law  for  forty- 
live  years  till  revised  in  1822),  and  rnrted  as 
chief  justice  of  that  state /^ro  tempore  and 
wrote  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution, 
then  in  progress.  December  1, 1778,  he  was 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
went  to  Spain  as  minister  from  Congress, 
reacliing  there  January  22,  17H0,  but  was 
not  rec*eived  as  such.  In  1782  he  went  to 
Paris  as  one  of  the  peace  commissioners, 
where  he  was  the  chief  personage  in  secur- 
ing the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  on 
bis  return  in  1784  was  elect«Hl  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  holding  it  till  the  adoption 
of  the  Unite<l  States  Constitution,  when  on 
President  Washington  offering  him  his 
choice  of  ofiice,  ho  chose  ttiat  of  chief  justice 
of  the  United  Stat«.'S  Stmreme  Court,  being 
the  first  to  hold  that  oince.  Ho  retained  it 
till  1795.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  Washington  to  settle  i)eaceably,  if  iwssi- 
ble,  the  vexing  boundary  question,  and  suc- 
QOeded  tq    th«  diasmtisiaQtlon  of  his  iiarty 


associate  (Federalist),  but  subsequent  bene 
fit  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  party  in  con- 
sequence nominated  in  1797  John  Adams 
rather  than  Jay  as  the  next  president.  In 
1795  he  was  electetl  governor  of  New  York, 
and  again  in  1798,  and  during  the  six  years 
as  governor  dismis8e<l  no  person  from  ofiice 
on  account  of  his  politics.  In  1801  he  was 
renominated     and     reconfirmed    as   chief 

iustice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
ut  decline<l  to  accept  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  at  his 
country-seat,  inherited  through  his  mother, 
his  last  offices  held  being  president  of  an 
anti-slavery  society  and  of  the  American 
Bible  society.  He  was  a  noble  man,  of  great 
intellect,  pure  morals,  and  blameless  charac- 
ter, an  ardent  patriot,  and  an  earnest 
Christian. 

Franklin  Pierce,  statesman,  bom  in  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.,  November  23, 1804;  died  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  October  8,  1869.  Ho  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  wlio  gave  him  an  edu- 
cation at  the  atrademies  of  Hancock,  Fran- 
cestown,  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,and  atBowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  being  graduated 
at  the  last  institution  in  1824,  the  third  in 
his  class.  He  then  studied  law  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  a  year,  and  at  a  law  school 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  two  years,  and  in 
tlie  office  of  Judge  Parker  at  Amherst,  N.  H., 
being  admitteii  to  the  bar  in  1827.  In  1829-32 
he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his 
state,  the  last  two  years  being  the  speaker 
of  the  House«  and  in  1833  was  elected  to 
Congress,  ami  in  1837  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  being  the  youngest  of 
the  senators.  Ho  resided  his  seat  in  1842, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  refused  nomination  for  governor 
by  liis  party  and  refused  attorney  general- 
ship of  United  States  tendered  him  by  Presi- 
dent Polk  in  IHI.*!,  and  in  that  year  ha«l  a 
notable  debate  with  John  P.  Hale  on  slavery, 
Mr.  Pierce  openly  supporting  that  wrong. 
In  1847  he  enliiited  as  a  private  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  on  March  3  was  made 
brigadier  general  by  President  Polk,  and 
served  tilltlie  close  of  the  war  in  Decem- 
l>er,  1847,  and  then  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  gained  great  distinction 
in  his  state  as  its  leading  lawyer.  Being  a 
most  zealous  Democrat,  he  supported  aiul 
defended  his  party's  compromises  with 
slavery,  and  a«fvocated  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  aiul  at  the  National  Convent  ion  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  June,  lKr>2.  ho  was  first  named 
on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot  as  candidate,  and 
nominated  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot  by  282 
to  11  for  otlier  as  president,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion carried  all  the  states  but  four  and  had 
2.'>4  elcctonil  votes  to  42  for  General  W.  Scott. 
In  his  inaugural  he  denounced  agitation 
against  slavery  and  declared  his  puroose  to 
defend  it  by  the  then  laws.    But  the  djdclalou 
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of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  the  bid  of 
Stephen  A.  Donglas  for  the  next  Democratic 
nomination  for  president  in  his  **  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill,"  which  Mr.  Pierce  signed 
the  dlst  of  May,  giving  as  he  then  supposed 
the  final  victoiy  for  slavery,  was  but  the 

Srecursor  of  its  destruction,  and  the  remain- 
er  of  his  term  was  embittered  by  aectional 
strif  es,riot8,and  bloodsheds  in  Kansas,  wh^se 
Free  Soil  party  ho  strove  in  vain  to  subdue  in 
the  Interest  of  what  he  and  many  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time  mistakenly  termed  patriot- 
ism and  ri^ht.  Those  who  lived  tnrough 
those  tronbled  days  and  knew  of  his  great 
kindness  of  heart,  his  hatred  of  injustice 
and  oppression  when  it  was  practiced  on  the 
white  man,  are  aware  that  his  course  toward 
the  brother  with  the  black  skin  was  due 
wholly  to  his  political  and  religious  train- 
ing, and  bis  inherited  prejudices.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  failed  of  a  renomi- 
nation,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  Europe, 
and  thereafter  lived  in  retirement  at  Con- 
cord. 

Joseph  Story,  Jurist,  bom  in  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  September  18,  1779;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  September  10,  1845.  His 
father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  one  of  the  famous  "  Boston  tea 
party."  He  was  an  immease  reader  in  his 
youthful  days,  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating 
at  the  latter  in  1798,  and  stuaied  law  under 
Samuel  Sewell  and  Samuel  Putnam,  and  In 
1801  began  practice  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
soon  came  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
having  made  a  profound  study  of  the  old 
English  law,  and  of  law  relating  to  prop- 
erty. In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature, <  and  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party.  In  1808  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  secured  the  repeal  of  the 
"Embargo  Act,"  as  injurious  to  New 
England.  In  1811  he  was  again  member  of 
his  state  legislature  and  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  November  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Madison  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  his  circuit 
embracing  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  He  occupied 
this  ])OBition  for  thirty-three  years,  the 
reports  of  his  judicial  life  filling  thirty-five 
volumes.  In  1829,  when  Nathan  Dane 
founded  the  law  professorship  at  Harvard, 
Jud^e  Story  was  electe<l  to  fill  it  at  an 
annual  salary  of  SIOOO,  and  for  sixteen 
years  he  resided  in  Cambridge  .as  the 
famous  teacher,  drawing  students  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  land ;  he  wrote  more 
text-books  than  any  other  writer  of  his  day, 
dividing  with  Chancellor  Kent  the  honor  of 
founding  the  American  system  of  equity 
lurisprudence.  In  1819  he  boldly  denounced 
before  grand  juries  the  slave  trade  then 
carried  on  from  New  England  ports,  and 


though  denounced  by  the  preea  aa  deterring 
"to  oe  hurled  from  the  bench"  he  con- 
tinued to  express  his  abhorrence  of  that 
inhumanity,  which  opinions  prerented  him 
from  becoming,  on  the  death  of  Jc^in 
Marshall,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  twelve  treatises  on  Tarioos 
subjects  of  jurisprudence  are  recognized 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  aa  of 
the  highest  authority,  and  have  gone 
throui^h  many  editions  and  been  transited 
into  various  languages.  As  a  teacher  his 
geniality,  S3rmpathy.  bubbling  humor,  and 
ereat  conversational  powers,  no  less  than 
his  vast  acquirements  of  legal  lore,  put  him 
at  the  head  of  teachers  of  the  law. 

BogerBrooks  Taney,  inrist,  born  in  Calrert 
county,  Md.,  March  17, 1777;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  October  12,  18&I.  Was  the 
son  of  a  planter,  a  man  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  a  college  in  France.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father  at  home,  and  when 
fitted  entered  Dickinson  College,  where  In 
graduated  in  1796,  and  then  read  /law  and, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  began  to  prae- 
tice  in  his  county,  and  the  same  year  wss 
elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Hel^ates, 
being  the  youngest  member.  In  1816  was 
sent  to  the  state  Senate.  In  1819  he  said  of 
slavery,  *'  while  it  continues,  it  is  a  blot  on 
our  national  character."  In  1823  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  for  six  years,  being  attorney  general 
of  bis  state  in  1827,  and  of  the  United  Statss 
in  1831,  and  on  September  24,  1833,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson,  secretary 
of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  carried 
out  Jackson's  purpose  to  remove  the  deposits 
from  the  United  States  bank,  a  proc^ing 
that  brought  on  a  "panic,"  and  then,  when 
on  June  23,  1834,  the  president,  for  the  first 
time  sent  his  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion, that  body  rejected  him  on  the  next  day, 
the  first  case  on  record  of  such  rejectioa, 
and  he  resigned  the  position,  and  the  next 
January  was  nominated  for  judge  of  Supreme 
Court  by  Jackson,  but  again  rejected  by  the 
Senate;  and  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  that  same  vear  (1835),  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  him  for  the  position,  and  he 
was  confirmed  March  15,  1836.  In  1837  be 
began  to  preside  over  the  full  bench,  and  be- 
came noted  for  reversing  the  opinions  of 
Judge  Marshall  on  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  for  his  construction  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  in  behalf  of  slav- 
ery ;  the  most  famous  of  such  decisions  being 
that  of  1857,  known  as  the  Dred  Six>ttcase, 
wherein  he  declared  the  negroes  oonld  not 
become  citizens,  saying  they  had  for  more 
than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either 
in  social  or  political  relations,  and  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
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respect,  and  that  the  negro  might  jastly  and 
lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  ben- 
efit. In  this  decision  he  further  declared 
that  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  Missouri 
Compromise  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories were  unconstitutional,  and  the  next 
year  he  afEirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 


"  Fugitive  Slave  Taw,"  which  decision  im- 
mensely intensified  the  coiifiict  with  slavery 
throughout  tlio  North,  and  brought  about  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  lb()0,  and  the 
civil  war.  He  died  ou  the  very  day  that  his 
native  state  of  Maryland  abolished  slavery. 


la>?vye:rs  ok  rame. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Butler,  lawyer,  born  in 
Deerfield,  N.  H.,  November  5, 1818;  died  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Jauuary  11, 1893.  His  father, 
a  coasting  trader  and  captain,  died  wheu 
Benjamin  was  five  months  old  leaving  his 
vHdow  poor  and  with  two  babes  (one  an 
older  brother  of  Benjamin's)  to  care  for. 
He  was  in  youth  small  of  size,  frail,  sickly, 
and  his  principal  recreation  was  reading,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  His  mother  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
early  instructed  him  in  the  Bible.  When 
he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  mother  removed 
to  Lowell,  Mass.  (then  a  town  of  2,000 
inhabitants),  and  kept  a  boarding  house. 
Here  he  attended  the  public  schools  and 
having  a  taste  for  military  life  wished  to  go 
to  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but  his 
mother  designed  him  for  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man and  so  sent  him  when  sixteen  to 
Waterville,  Me.,  to  what  is  now  Colby  Uni- 
versity, where  he  paid  his  way  in  part  by 
working  in  a  chair  shop.  The  school  was 
new.  the  teaching  almost  wholly  religious, 
discipline  strict,  and  Butler  came  near  being 
expelled  for  non-attendance  at  prayers. 
Had  intended  near  close  of  his  school  life  to 
be  a  physician,  but  by  accident  waH  at  court 
and  listening  to  the  lawyers  resolved  then 
and  there  to  study  law.  At  his  graduation 
in  1838  he  was  in  miserable  health,  weighed 
but  ninety-seven  pounds, was  poor  and  in  debt 
for  schooling  and,  with  no  one  to  look  to  for 
help,  his  prospects  were  not  very  bri|;ht. 
Just  then  ao  unele,  who  was  a  fisherman, 
invited  him  to  go  on  his  schooner  to 
Labrador  on  condition  he  took  fisherman's 
fare  and  did  full  work.  He  went,  spent  the 
season,  was  made  well  and  strong,  and  did 
not  have  another  sick  day  for  twenty-five 
years.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he 
returned  to  Lowell  and  studied  law,  teach- 
ing school  to  pay  his  way  and  earn  clothes, 
often  working  eighteen  hours  a  day ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840  and  the  next 
3'ear  began  practice  in  Lowell,  where  he 
soon  won  much  renown  by  his  vigorous 
measures  in  behalf  of  factory  girls  and 
others:  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  toiling 
regularly  from  opening  of  court  at  nine  till 
midnight,  and,  having  a  remarkably  reten- 
tive memory,  he  soon  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  New  England ;  his  regular 
practice  yielding  him,  at  the  time  he  left 
for  the  war,  over  $18,000  a  year  (a  large  sum 
'or  that  period),  and  he  being  then  at  the 
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opening  of  war  retained  in  over  five  hundred 
coming  eases  at  court ;  was  a  member  of 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
1853  and  of  Senate  in  1859  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  in  1860.  When 
President  Lincoln  issued  call  for  troops 
April,  1861,  Mr.  Butler  was  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  state  militia  and  ou  17th  of  that 
month  marched  with  Eighth  Mas8<acbu- 
setts  regiment  to  Annaixilis,  Md.,  and  was 
given  command  of  that  district  and  May  13 
entered  Baltimore  with  900  men,  occupying 
that  city,  and  on  the  l(>th  was  made  major- 
general  and  assigned  to  command  of  Fort 
Monroe  and  Department  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  order  making  slaves  *'  con- 
traband of  war"  gained  him  much  renown. 
In  August,  1861,  he  cajptured  Forts  Hat- 
teras  and  Clark  in  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  an  ex- 
nedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  March  23,  1862,  reached 
with  his  command  Ship  Island,  and  April 
17  went  up  the  Mississippi  river,  co-operat- 
ing with  Admiral  Farragut's  fieet,  the  fleet 
passing  the  forts  on  April  24  and  virtu- 
ally capturing  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  Gieneral  Butler,  on  May  1st,  took 
command  there,  where  his  vigorous  and 
exceeding  salutary  administration  caused 
great  consternation  among  the  enemy,  so 
that  in  December,  1802,  Jefferson  Davis, 
pn^sident  of  the  0)nfederacy,  by  public 
proclamation,  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and 
he  was  then  through  secret  intrigues  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  France  (then 
engiiged  in  his  Mexican  schemes  and  who 
feared  General  Butler's  opposition),  recalled 
from  his  command  in  December,  1862. 
Near  the  close  of  18<)3  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  James.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  was  sent  with  a  force  to  New 
York  city  to  prevent  an  anticipated  riot, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  commanded 
an  unsuccOvHsful  expedition  against  Fort 
Fisher,  and  was  then  removed  from  itn 
command  by  General  Grant.  In  1866  hii 
was  elected  by  the  Republicans  of  his  dis- 
trict as  representative  to  Congress  and  (with 
extreption  of  one  term)  he  served  until  1877; 
was  principal  manager  in  impeachment 
procee<ling8  against  President  Andrew 
Johnson  in  1868,  and  the  unsuct^essful 
Republican  candidate  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1871  and  of  the  Greenback 
party  in  1578  and  1879    but  in  1882  the 
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Demoeiaii  alio  nnltiiig  on  him  be  was,  after 
•n  intense  pereonal  «nd  exciting  oanraae, 
elected  governor  of  Ifaaaaehnsette,  thoiudi 
the  rest  of  the  ticket  waa  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  Was  candidate  the  following 
▼ear,  bnt  defeated,  and  in  18M  was  Green- 
back and  Labor  par^  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  married  in 
1842  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Israel  HUdreth 
of  Lowell,  and  three  children  survive  him. 

John  OrlHln  Carlisle,  lawyer,  bom  in  Kenton 
<umnty,  Kentucky,  September  5, 1836.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  with  a  large  family 
and  able  to  give  him  but  meager  advan- 
tages, save  that  of  work ;  so  he  toiled  hard 
by  day;  and,  as  lad,  read  and  studied  bv 
night,  eager  for  an  education.  His  school- 
ing was  poor  and  brief,  comprising  bnt  a 
few  weeks  in  a  year  at  a  country  school. 
When  seventeen  he  taught  such  school,  read- 
ing law  at  night.  Then  taught  in  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky,  where  he  read  law  with  J. 
W.  Stevenson  and  W.  B.  Kinkead,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  at  once 
became  very  successful.  In  1869-61  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1867  and 
1869  to  the  state  Senate.  From  1871  to  1876 
he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  his  state,  and 
in  1877  was  elected  representative  to  Con- 
gress, and  chosen  thereafter  to  same'  office 
xor  six  terms,  becoming  the  leader  of  his 

Eirty  (Democrat),  and  the  speaker  of  the 
ouse,  in  1883-5-7,  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  in  1890,  and  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  member  of  nis  cabinet 
(secretary  of  treasury)  in  1892.  Mr.  Carlisle 
married  Miss  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Major 
John  A.  Goodson  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
January  15, 1857,  and  has  two  sons  living, 
William  K.  and  Libbon  L. 

William  Maxwell  EvartA,  born  in  Boston, 
February  6,  1818.  Fitted  for  college  at  the 
Latin  Hrhool  and  entered  Yale  uhen  fifteen, 
graduating  in  18.S7.  Took  course  in  Har- 
vard Law  Scliool  and  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Daniel  Lord  of  New  York,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city  in  1841.  A 
diligent  student  and  hard  worker,  lie,  like 
Ruf  us  Choat«,  made  it  a  iH>int  to  read  some 
law  every  day.  Became  noted  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  was  employed  upon  most 
of  the  KTeat  oises  of  his  time,  such  as  tho 
Cuba  *'CI«?opatra  Expcditi<»n "  case,  the 
**  Metropolitan  Police  Act "  case,  the  **  Lem- 
mou  Slave"  case,  the  *'Maratioe  Prize" 
case,  tho  "  National  Bank  "  ca.se,  tho  **  Par- 
rish  "  and  *'  Gardner  "  will  cases,  and  many 
other  notable  trials.  He  was  tho  United 
States  counsel  for  the  prosecution  of 
Jefferson  Davis  for  treason,  and  defended 
President  Andrew  Johnson  in  his  "  impeach- 
ment trial,"  and  was  the  leading  lawyer  for 
the  defense  in  the  six  months*  case  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  He  was  the  United  States 
QQunsel  before  the  "  Alabama  commission," 


and  eooniel  lor  PiMldMit  Btam 
"Electoral  oomminioii/'  Was  Untted 
Sutes  attorney  general  under  PreaUeBt 
Johnson  and  tXnitad  Statae  aeeratary  of 
state  nnder  Pretident  HaM,  aad  UnilBd 
States  senator  from  New  York  in  180-01. 
His  fees  as  in  the  "  Berdell  mortgaffo  "  ease 
frequently  amounted  to  twonty-lvo  and 
even  fifty  thousand  doUan  for  aaovialoa. 
He  has  a  fine  residenoa  in  New  Tori  oltj, 
and  a  summer  home  in  Vemioat. 

George  FrtoMe  Hoar,  lawyer,  •• 
born  in  Concord,  Kat8.»Aagiiat  SlI 
His  father  waa  an  eminent  lawyer  and  le^ 
islator,  and  gave  hia  aon  ereiy  advaataoBi 
After  the  common  aehool  ooniae  he  ttadoad 
at  the  Concord  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  18ML 
He  then  took  a  oourseat  the  Ebtfvavd  law 
School,  and  on  graduating  tliere 
to  Worcester  and  soon  aoqalredaa« 
site  practice.  In  1802  lie  was  eleeted  i 
aentative  to  the  legislature  and  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Hasaaohuaetta  in  1887,  and  fai 
18li9  waa  elected  repreaentative  to  Coagnas 
and  served  as  such  till  18n,  when  lie  was 
elected  senator  from  Maaaaehnaotte,  and  re- 
elected in  1888,  and  each  aooeeaaive  term  to 
the  present  time.  Hr.  Hoar  la,  aa  he  hm 
been  aince  entering  public  life,  agreat  leader 
among  men,  because  of  hia  great IntelleotBal 
abilitv  and  hia  sterling  integrity.  Heiaa 
prominent  member  of  many  odoeatloaal 
aocietiea  and  but  few  men  of  hia  time  have 
had  such  a  long  and  suooeaaf  ol  polltleal 
career,  and  been  so  highly  and  ccmataathr 
honored  by  their  fellows  aa  baa  George  F. 
Hoar. 

William  McKinley,  Jr.,  lawyer,  bom  in 
Niles,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  February  26, 
1844.    Ho  pursued  his  studies  at  the  pnblie 

■  schools  till  seventeen,  when  the  call  of  his 
country  induced  him  to  enlist  as  a  private 
in  tho  Twenty-third  Regiment,  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  and  be  served  with  it  nntil 
the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  as 
captain  and  brevet-niajor,beiDgthen  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  becoming  widely  known  and 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  for  two 

Sears  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for 
tark  county ;  at  close  of  this  service  he  was 
elected  representative  to  Congreaa,  aerviog 
for  six  terms  and  up  to  March  4, 1891,  and  be- 
coming greatly  known  and  loved  by  hia  party 
and  associates.  During  his  last  term  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  framing  the 
tariff  measure  that  bears  ¥rith  the  public, 
his  name,  and  so  has  become  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  prominent  men  of  hia  time.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
again  in  1893. 

Ctoorge  Dexter  Robinson,  lawyer,  bom  in 
Lexington,  Maaa.|^  January  20|^  1894.    V^aibBf 
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^as  a  Auceessiul  farmer,  aud  George  spent 
hU  early  years  ou  the  farm,  atteudiD^  school 
ac(;ordin}(  to  the  custom,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. When  sixteen  he  entered  the  academy 
at  Lexington.  He  aften%'ards  studied  at  the 
Hoi>kins  Classical  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  Harvard  Univei-sity,  where  he  graduated 
in  185(}.  At  his  graduation  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Ghicopee,  Mass., 
which  position  he  retained  nine  years,  and  in 
18(i5,  went  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  stud- 
ied law  in  the  office  of  his  brotlier  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  returned  to 
Chicopee,  where  he  at  once  took  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  legislature,  and  two 
years  later  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He 
then  served  four  terms  in  Congress,  and  was 
then  nominated  for  governor  against  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  elected,  serving  as  governor 
from  1881  to  1887,  and  on  retirement  from 
governor's  chair,  declined  farther  political 
honors  aud  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Chicopee,  where  he  now  resides,  and  has  a 
large  and  lucratiye  practice. 

John  Sherman,  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio  for  six  terms,  is  brother  of  Gen.  Will- 
iam T.  Sherman,  and  the  eighth  of  his 
father's  eleven  children.  He  was  bom  in 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823.  His  father 
was  Charles  Robert  Sherman,  lawyer,  who 
came  to  Ohio  from  Connecticut  in  1810,  and 
became  judge  of  Ohio's  supreme  court.  The 
father  died  suddenly  when  John  was  six 
years  old,  leaving  the  family  in  straitened 
circomstances.  John  was  sent  to  a  cousin's, 
who  gave  him  four  years  of  schooling.  Then 
he  attended  an  academy  for  two  years.  Com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  forego  a  much  cherished 
college  course,  he  began  at  fourteen  to  earn 
his  way  as  rodman  for  public  surveyors  on 
the  Muskingum  river,  but  was  discharged  at 
seventeen  for  political  reasons,  and  there- 
opon  resoWed  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  stud- 
ied with  his  brother,  afterward  Judge  Charles 
T.  Sheiman.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
foorth  Congress  in  ISTm,  and  has  been  m 
public  life  since.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  Uniteil  States  treasury,  under  President 
Hayes,  and  has  led  a  stirring  and  eventful 
life.  This  once  poor  boy,  genial,  prudent, 
studious,  methodical,  has  won  a  competence 
for  himself,  and  has  become  a  great  leader 
among  men. 

Allen  Orauber  Thurman,  lawyer,  born  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  November  13,  1813.  His 
father  was  a  clersrx'man  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  his  m(»ther  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Allen  of  Ohio.    When  he  was  six 

SHUvohl,  his  parents  removed  to  Chillicothe, 
hio,  where  he  was  educated  first  in  the 
public  ichools  and  by  his  mother  (a  woman 
of  fine  talents),  and  tlien  studied  at  the 
OhilUootbe  Academy.    When   eighteen   he 
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l>ecjime  assistant  surveyor  of  land,  and 
when  twenty-one  was  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Robert  Lucas.  The  following 
year  he  studied  law  in  the  ofiic^  of  his  uncle 
Governor  William  Allen,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1835  and  soon  became  noted  as 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer.  In  1844  he 
wa.s  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democrats 
of  his  district  but  declined  a  reuominatiou. 
In  1851  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  from  1854  to 
185({  its  chief  justice,  his  decision  attracting 
much  distinction.  March  4, 18()9,  he  took 
his  seat  at  Washington  as  United  States 
senator,  succeeding  Benjamin  F.  W^ade,  and 
continued  to  serve  as  such  till  March  4, 
1881,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  |>olitics  rele- 
gate<l  him  to  private  life.  During  his  sen- 
atorial career  he  was  not  only  the  leader  of 
his  party,  but  was  also  highly  respected  by 
those  not  of  his  political  faith.  In  1888  Mr. 
Thurman  was  the  candidate  for  the  yice- 
'])residency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland. 

Henry  Wilson,  statesman,  lawyer,  bom  in 
Farmington,  N.  H.,  February  1(),  1812;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  22,  1875. 
His  father  was  a  farm  laborer  and  a  poor 
man  and  the  family  had  hard  fare,  and 
when  Henry  was  ten  years  old  he  was  ap- 
prentice<l  to  a  farmer  till  twenty-one,  and 
during  the  eleven  years  he  had  less  than 
twelve  months  schooling  all  told,  but  he 
read  over  a  thousand  volumes  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  neighbors.  When  twenty-one 
he  had  his  name  of  Jeremiah  Jones  Col- 
bait  h  changed  by  act  of  legislature  to  that 
of  Henry  Wilson,by  which  ho  is  now  known. 
Shortly  after  coming  of  age  he  went  to 
Natick,  Mass.,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
making  shoes,  toiling  incessantly  and  sav- 
ingall  he  could  in  onlertogain  an  educa- 
tion for  the  law,  but  through  the  failure  of 
one  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  savings 
he  ha<l  to  cut  short  his  academy  course,  and 
he  returne<I  to  Natick  and  agam  engaged  in 
the  shoe  business  as  manufacturer,  amass- 
ing some  property,  and  studying  as  he  ha<l 
opportunity.  Was  elected  as  representative 
to  Massachusetts  legislature  for  years  1840- 
3,  and  from  1845-8  as  senator.  Then  for 
two  years  he  was  editor  and  chief  owner  of 
the  D<j8ton  Eepublican^  a  weekly  journal 
and  leading  organ  of  his  Free  Soil  party. 
From  18.'>(K$  was  again  senator  and  presi- 
dent of  that  body.  The  latter  year  was  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  governor,  but 
was  defeatetl,  and  in  18.V)  was  by  aid  of 
Anieri<'an  (Know  Nothing)  party  elected  to 
United  States  Senate,  succeeding  Edwani 
Everett,  but  that  year  the  American  party 
adopting  in  its  national  platform  resolu- 
tions countenancing  slavery,  he  withdrew 
and  took  an  actiye  part  in  forming  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  was  tb«n- 
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after  »  ^Mding  member,  serring  as  United 
States  senator  for  eighteen  years,  for  eight 
years  being  chairman  of  that  most  impor- 
tant committee  on  military  affairs.  In  1861 
be  recroiteU  the  22d  Reian>^t  Massachu- 
setts ^lonteers,  and  went  to  the  field  as 
its  oolonel^and  served  as  aid  on  staff  of 
General  Qeojge  B.  McClellan  till  Congress 
reassembled.  In  1872  he  was  elected  vice- 
piesidentof  Uaited  States  on  ticket  with 
U.  S.  Grant,  having  286  oat  of  8M  eleetoral 


votes.  In  the  following  year  lie  ww 
stricken  with  piu^lysis,  and  remalaad  toy 
infirm  till  his  death,  that  camo  bv  mpoplm. 
Daring  all  the  years  of  his  pahlle  life  he 
stood  Doldly,  anflinehingly,  for  (ho  right, 
and  died  at  the  postof  dnty,  aa  he  had 
always  lived,  rich  alone  in  Us  lotogrfty  and 
self-respect,  and  the  esteem  of  food  bmo. 
and  the  natitnde  of  the  dowo-trMldaii  and 
oppressed,  for  whom  he  hat* 
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William  Booth,  general  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  bom  at  Nottingham,  England, 
April  10,  1889,  and  edocated  at  a  private 
school  in  that  town.  Studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  William  Ckwke,  D.D., 
became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  in  1850,  and  was  mostly 
employed  in  evangelistic  services.  Coming 
to  the  East  End,  of  London,  observed  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  attended  no 
place  of  w<Hrship ;  and  in  July,  1865,  started 
the  *<ChrisUan  Mission."  This  became  a 
large  organization  formed  on  military  lines, 
and  received  the  name  of  the  *' Salvation 
Army  "  and  in  1885,  it  had  1,822  corps  at 
stations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France. 
United  States,  Australia,  India,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Canada,  and  Sweden;  3,0T6 
officers  or  evangelists  were  then  entirely 
employed  in  and  supported  by  this  army, 
ana  are  nnder  General  Booth's  absolute 
control.  The  general  has  published  several 
books.  Every  member  of  his  family  is 
actively  employed  in  some  branch  of  the 
army's  service.  InNovembor.lKiX),  General 
Booth  published  "  In  Darkest  London,"  a 
volume  containing  a  scheme  for  tlie  enlight- 
enment and  industrial  support  of  the  lower 
classes, which  has  met  with  almost  universal 
approval. 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  author  and  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  Hampden,  Maine,  April  4, 
1W>2;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1887. 
Her  father  was  a  visionary,  wandering  man, 
and  when  fourteen  she  begun  teaching  a 
private  school  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  then 
she  went  to  Boston  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother, and  for  study,  and  her  father 
dying  in  1821,  she  established  in  Boston  a 
school  for  girls  at  her  home.  In  1830, 
inheriting  a  modest  competence  from  her 
grandmother  and  learning  of  the  then  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  criminal  classes  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  encouraged  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Channing  and  other  friends,  she  began 
to  visit  public  institutions  and  to  investi- 
gate their  condition  and  minister  to  their 
inmates.  In  1834  she  went  to  Europe  to 
learn  by  personal  observation  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  paupers,  and  the  insane,  and 
on  her  return  in  1887  visited  all  the  states 
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east  of  the  Bocky  mountaliia  aad  by  hm 
personal  exertions  suoceadAd  InaatahUulM 
thirty-two  asylums  for  the  onfdrtiuiata  iBd 
insane  in  this  and  other  lands.  Twleo  riM 
petitioned  Congress  for  appro|irlatloi»  of 
public  lands  wherewith  toeiidow  bomttals 
for  the  indigent  insane,  and  in  18M  ■■»- 
ceeded  in  getting  an  mpptoptitktkm  of  Ha 
million  acres  for  this  purpose,  which  Vnd 
ident  Pierce  vetoed.  July  10,  ISO,  riM 
was  made  superintendent  of  nnnaa  In  the 
United  States  Army  hospitals,  and  darta« 
the  civil  war  hadf  entire  chaige  of  tMr 
appointment  and  asslgnmaat  to  duty,  aai 
herself  served  without  salary.  At  taa  eless 
of  the  war  she  again  took  np  her  labor  for 
the  insane  and  unfortunate.  She  alio  wvsto 
a  volume  on  "  Prison  Disdplbie,"  Mrrval 
tracts  for  prisoners,  and  doenmants  oa 
philanthropic  subjects,  and  aoma  ml8eeDa> 
neons  volumes  of  wide  cirouhition,  her  "Con- 
versations on  Common  Things  "having gone 
through  more  than  sixty  editions.  But  few 
philanthropists  have  done  as  much  for  snf 
lering  humanity  as*  did  Miss  IHx. 

FrcNlerlck  Donglass,  orator,  reformer,  bora 
a  slave  in  Talbot  county,  Md.,  February, 
1817,  to  Captain  Aaron  Anthony,  agent  of 
Colonel  Edward  Lloyd's  estate.  Father  a 
white  man,  mother  mulatto.  At  eight  be 
was  sent  to  Baltimore,  where  he  loamed 
the  alphabet  of  a  white  woman,  and  then, 
when  that  was  forbidden  him,  learned  oi 
white  boys  in  streets  and  on  the  wharves, 
and  spelled  the  sign  boards  and  billa  on  ths 
walls.  At  eleven  was  set  to  work  in  ship- 
yard, and  practiced  writing  on  boards.  When 
fifteen  sent  to  farm  of  Edward  Covey  and 
harshly  treated,  and  at  last  rebelled  at 
being  brutally  flogged  and  attempted  te 
escape,  and  was  put  in  prison,  and  then 
returned  to  Mr.  Covey's  brother  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  worked  in  a  ship-yard  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  escaped  Sep- 
tember 2, 1838,  and  went  to  New  Bedford. 
Mass.,  where  he  worked  as  stevedore  ana 
was  asked  to  speak  at  anti-elavery  meetings 
His  speeches  attracted  great  attention,  aai 
in  1841  he  was  induced  to  take  the jplatfoni 
in  behalf  of  his  people,  and  traveMthroogh 
New  England,  and  west  to  Indiana,  baviag 
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his  ri^ht  hand  broken  by  one  of  the  frequent 
mobs  in  the  latter  state.  In  1844  he  wrote 
his  narrative,  and  had  to  go  to  England  to 
escajpe  arrest  as  a  runaway  slave,  and  lect- 
orod  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  was  then  ransomed  of  his  old 
master  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Richardson  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  $760,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  published  a  paper  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  December,  1847-63, 
and  lectured  throughout  the  Northern  states. 
At  the  John  Brown  raid,  1859,  was  indicted 
and  fled  to  England.  During  war  took  part 
in  raising  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth 
Biassachusetts  regiments  colored  troops, 
two  sons  being  in  the  regiments.  At  close  of 
war  edited  a  paper  for  two  years  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  1871  sent  by  President 
Grant  commissioner  to  St.  Domingo.  In 
1872 presidential  elector  from  New  York, 
and  1877  appointed  United  States  marshal 
for  District  of  Columbia,  by  President  Hayes, 
and  in  1881  recorder  of  deeds  of  District  by 
President  Garfield,  and  in  1889  appointed 
minister  to  Hayti  by  President  Harrison, 
resigning  in  1891. 

Neal  Dow,  reformer,  bom  March  20, 1804, 
in  Portland,  Me.  Father  (Josiah)  was  a 
prosperous  tanner.  The  son  was  educated 
at  public  and  private  schools  in  Portland, 
ana  at  Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  trained  to  business  pursuits. 
He  began  in  youth  to  oppose  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  then  well-nign  universal,  and 
when  James  Appleton  made  his  report  to 
the  Maine  legislature  of  1898-7  advocating 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  by 
law,  Mr.  Dow  espoused  the  cause,  being 
stirred  to  action  by  an  appeal  of  the 
wife  of  a  friend  ruined  by  drink,  and  he 
therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
creating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
suppressing  the  sale  of  liquors  in  Maine. 
He  spent  many  years  in  canvassing  the 
state,  lecturing,  holding  mass-meetings, 
scattering  temperance  documents  by  the 
scores  of  thousands,  enlisting  everybody 
whom  be  could  in  the  work,  and  in  184G 
secured  the  first  prohibitory  act,  that, 
through  defects,  accomplished  but  little. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  continued  his  agitation 
throughout  the  state  until  he  secured  the 
•lection  of  a  legislature  pledged  to  enact 
prohibition,  in  1801,  and  being  then  the 
mayor  of  his  native  city,  he  drafted  what 
he  called,  '*a  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
drinking  houses  and  tippling  shops,"  which 
he  submitted  to  the  leading  temperance 
people  of  his  city,  who  objected  to  its 
radical  character  and  predicted  its  defeat. 
Undisoouraged  he  went  to  Augusta,  the 
capital,  April  29, 1851— two  days  before  the 
lagiaUtore  was  to  adjourn— and  the  next 
momlog  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
^  consider  his  bill  and  give  a 


hearing  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
granted.  A  dense  crowd  attended  the 
hearing;  he  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  explaining  its  features. 
The  committee  reported  unanimously  in  its 
favor,  it  was  printed  that  night  by  a  rum- 
seller,  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members  the 
next  morning,  and  that  day  passed  (April 
30)  by  a  vote  of  86-40  in  the  House,  and  18- 
10  in  the  Senate,  without  a  change  of  a 
word,  was  at  once  signed  by  the  Democratie 
governor,  and  the  now  immortal  Maine  law 
went  into  the  pages  of  history  to  bless,  by 
saving  men.  Notwithstandmg  repeated 
attempts  to  repeal  it  and  nulluy  it,  it  yet 
remains  as  his  monument  and  the  most 
beneficent  act  of  legislation  of  the  century. 
In  1884  the  people  of  his  state  put  prohibi- 
tion into  the  constitution  bv  an  amendment 
having  a  majority  of  47,075  votes,  and  an 
affirmative  more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  negative.  Mr.  Dow  was  elected  member 
of  the  legislature  in  1858-9,  and  December 
31,  1861,  appointed  colonel  of  the  13th 
Maine  regiment  volunteers,  and  joined 
General  Butler's  expedition  to  the  Gulf, 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  volun- 
teers April  28, 1862,  and  given  command  of 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
later  of  the  district  of  Florida.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hud- 
son, May  27, 1863,  and  taken  prisoner  while 
lying  in  a  house  near  by  and  carried  to 
Mobile,  and  to  Libby  prison,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  after  eight  months  exchanged;  he 
resigned  his  commission  November  30, 1864. 
He  was  twice  mayor  of  his  citv,  has  made 
three  visits  to  England  on  behalf  of  prohibi- 
tion and  numerous  visits  to  Canada,  and 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the  United 
States,  giving  a  multitude  of  addresses  in 
behalf  of  his  reform.  On  March  20,  1894, 
his  birthday  was  celebrated  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  including  a  meeting 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  Holy  Land,  more  than 
two  hundred  separate  meetings  in  England, 
and  thousands  in  this  country,  he  receiving 
on  that  day  thousands  of  messages  of 
congratulation  and  many  hundreds  of  tele- 
grams from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
addressing  an  immense  throng  in  his  city, 
opening  witli  the  ancient  gladiators'  cry, 
*'  I  who  am  about  to  die,  salute  you." 

William  I«loyd  Garrison,  reformer,  bom  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  December  10,  1806; 
died  May  24. 1879,  in  New  York  city.  His 
fatlier,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  a  sea 
captain  of  Intelligence  and  ability,  who. 
unfortunately,  rained  himself  bv  the  drink 
curse  and  disappeared  when  William  was 
some  six  years  of  age.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  sterling  charactar  and  strong 
moral  convictions,  which  were  imparted  to 
her  bov  and  markedly  diatingniahad  kirn 

I    through  life.    When  he  was  nine  years  old 
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hb  went  to  Lgrnn  to  learn  shoemaklDg,  but 
being  small  and  frail  had  to  abandon  it. 
Then  for  a  time  he  worked  for  a  cabinet 
maker,  and  when  thirteen  was  apprenticed 
to  the  pablisher  of  Newburyport  Steroid  for 
seven  years.  Here  he  began  writing  for  the 
paper.  At  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  pnb- 
lished  the  Free  Frees  at  Newburyport,  a 
reform  joomal  to  which  Whittier  contributed 
anonymously.  The  paper  failed,  and  he 
worked  for  a  time  on  Notional  PhUan- 
thropiet  at  Boston,  then  went  to  Bennington, 
y  t.,  on  Journal  of  Timee,  and  in  1H29  to  BaU 
timore,  Md.,  on  Benjamin  Lundy's  Geniue  qf 
Emojieipation,  where  he  continaed  to  write 
against  slavery,  and  was  under  the  state 
laws  arrested  therefor,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  jail,  his  fine  being  at  length  paid  bir  an 
unknown  friend,  Arthur  Tappan,  a  weaJthy 
merchant  of  New  York  dty.  As  soon  as 
released  he  began  lecturing  against  slavery, 
and  then,  January  1,  1831,  ne  founded  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Liberator,  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, M'hich  he  edited  for  thirty-five  years, 
announcing  in  his  first  Issue  his  ultimatum, 
'*  I  will  be  as  hard  as  truth,  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice.  On  this  subject  I  do 
not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write  with 
knoderation  .  .  .  urge  me  not  to  use  mod- 
eration in  a  cause  like  the  present.  I  am  in 
earnest;  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  ex- 
cuse ;  I  will  not  retract  a  single  inch ;  and  I 
will  be  heard."  So  he  made  his  appeal,  not 
to  t  he  passions,  but  to  the  consciences  of  men 
and  was  heard  and  persecuted,  was  mobbed, 
held  up  to  public  soom  as  a  fanatic  and  in- 
cendiary, outraged, and  efforts  made  to  sup- 
press his  paper.  The  whole  laud  was  speed- 
ily filled  with  excitementand  turmoil,  for  his 
colaborers  gathering  courage  by  his  example 
wrought  mishtily  for  the  truth  and  liberty. 
The  state  of  Georgia  offered  $5,000  reward 
for  his  arrest  and  conveyance  there,  while  in 
1836  an  angry  mob  dragged  him  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  arouud  his 
neck,  intent  on  hanging  him,  and  he  was  only 
saved  by  his  friends  lodging  him  in  jail  under 
pret«use  of  punisliing  him.  Those  who  lived 
through  those  troublous  days  remember 
vividly  how  slavery  raged  and  punished  all 
whom  it  could  reach  who  dared  even  to 
speak  ascainst  it.  As  a  sample — a  theolog- 
itml  student.  Amos  Dresser,  selling  Bibles  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  publicly  whipped  in  the 
city  square  because,  unknown  to  Iiim,  some 
of  his  books  had  been  wrapped  by  the  ship- 
i)ers  in  cast-off  anti-slavery  papers !  While 
in  the  North,  Marius  Robinson  was  (with 
great  cruelty)  tarred  and  feathered  in  Ohio 
by  a  mob  for  having  lectured  against  slav- 
ery; and  at  Alton,  111.,  the  Rev.  Eliiah  P. 
lx)vejov  had  his  paper  and  press  twice  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  and  at  length  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  them  in  1837,  as  though  the 
right  was  ever  dangerous,  or  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  angry  men!    In  1844  Garrison 


became  couTiuoed  that  slAvwy'a  prima  d^ 
f enae  was  in  the  United  Stfttaa  CkNiatitiitioB, 
and,  borrowing  Isaiah's  wonto  hm  tliareaftar 
denounced  it  as  "an  agreemaiit  with  death 
and  a  corenant  with  hall,"  and  iuit«rrlilad 
by  almost  daily  threats  of  Tiidenoa.  often 
denounced  by  friends  as  well  aa  foea,  this 
man  of  the  Tangnard,  wrote,  leetnred,  la- 
bored, until  January  1, 1068,  wben  lie  saw 
his  work  crowned  bjtbeEmaDdpatloii  Proc- 
lamation of  President  lincoln,  and  tHaiwon 
died  the  death  of  violence  at  its  own  dafsno* 
ers'  hands.  After  the  otvil  war  ^  leadars 
of  the  Republican  par|y  and  personal  friends 
contributed  a  purse  of  9S0,0U>to  him,andhs 
ended  his  dajs  in  peace,  ease,  and  honor,  aai 
Boston,  at  his  death,  erected  a  teonsostatas 
to  the  memorv  of  him  whom  onoe  It  aooght 
to  hang.  Perhaps  it  will  yat  bo  oo&tassd 
that  Wendell  Phillips'senloginmof  hinsatUs 
burial  was  not  overwron^t^'^Boliieat  of 
Christian  men,  leader,  braro,  tlrolaaB,  na- 
selfish.  The  ear  that  heard  then.  It  Uesnd 
thee.  The  eye  that  saw  thee,  nTo  witnsa 
to  thee.  More  truly  than  it  ooi^  be  nttersi 
rince  the  great  patriot  wrote  It,  '  the  bless- 
ings of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  aie 
thine  own  eternal,  great  reward.' " 

John  Bartholomew  Gong^li.  tempenUMS 
reformer,bom  in  Sandgate,  Kisnt*  ngtaad, 
August  22, 1817.  Received  early  edneatioa 
from  his  mother;  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  when  but  twelve  yean  old.  Arrived 
in  New  York  in  Aneust,  1839,  and  went  to 
Oneida  county  remaining  on  a  farm  then 
for  two  years.  Obtained  a  situation  ins 
{lublishing  house  in  New  York  city,  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a  bookbinder.  The  mother 
and  sister  joined  Iiim,  but  in  1833,  during  a 
financial  depression,  he  lost  the  aituation, 
the  family  was  reduced  to  destitution,  the 
mother  died  and  the  son  drifted  into  dissipa- 
tion. For  some  years  he  obtained  a  pre- 
carious living  by  singing  and  giving  comic 
impersonatious,  about  drinking  shops.  Had 
always  a  passion  for  the  stage  and  once  or 
twice  attempted  to  become  an  actor,  hot, 
owing  to  bad  habits,  met  with  little  favor. 
In  18:19,  became  an  independent  bookbinder. 
In  1842,  while  on  the  vence  of  delirium 
tremens,  a  kind  Quaker  influenced  him  to 
sign  the  pledge.  From  this  time,  was 
possessed  of  an  irresistible  desire  to  work 
for  the  cause  of  temi>crance ;  carpet  bag  in 
hand,  the  new  apostle  of  temperance  set 
forth  to  tramp  tlirough  the  New  England 
states,  glad  to  obtain  even  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  lecture.  An  intense  eamestnesi, 
derived  from  experience,  with  the  power 
of  imitation  and  expression,  gave  great 
power  over  audiences.  During  the  first 
year,  spoke  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
times,   and   thenceforward,  for  seventeen 


years,  spoke  only  upon  temperance,  addi 
ing  not  less  than  5,0U0  audiences.    VU 
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England  in  1853,  by  Invitation  of  the  Lon- 
don Temperance  League,  and  by  the  first 
lectare  at  Exeter  Hall  produced  a  great 
sensation.  Was  busied  there  for  two  years, 
returning  to  America  and  to  his  former 
work,  in  1855.  In  1857,  miule  another 
journey  to  England,  lecturing  for  three 
years.  Made  a  considerable  fortune  by 
public  speaking.  An  apoplectic  stroke 
terminated  bis  life,  February  18, 1886. 

John  Howard  was  bom  at  Hackney,  England, 
in  1726.  Was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but 
purchased  indentures,  and  having  consider- 
able means,  made  a  tour  through  France 
and  Italv.  Resided  in  England  for  a  few 
years,  after  returning  from  this  tour ;  then 
sailed  for  Dsbon,  to  see  the  ravages  of  the 
great  earthquake.  The  frigate  in  which  he 
embarked  was  captured  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, and  the  rigorous  confinement  endured 
in  French  prisons  originated  that  sympathy 
for  suffering  captives,  destined  to  bear  fruit 
in  later  days.  In  1773,  having  purchased  an 
estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  filled 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  thus  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sufferingsof 
prisoners.  Visited  the  jails  of  England  with 
the  purpose  of  administering  relief  and  sug- 
gesting improvement;  and  received  the 
thanks  of  tlie  Commons.  He  then  traveled 
on  the  Ck>ntinent,  inspecting  the  prisons; 
passed  three  times  through  those  of  France, 
four  times  through  the  German,  five  times 
through  the  Holland,  twice  through  the 
Italian,  and  once  through  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  between  the  years  of  1775 
and  1787.  Proposed  a  similar  visitation  in 
Russia  and  the  East,  but  became  infected 
with  malignant  fever  and  died  Jan.  20, 1790. 

Francis  Murphy,  temperance  lecturer,  born 
in  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  April  24, 
1836,  was  youngest  of  seven  children.  His 
father  lost  his  little  home  by  debt,  and  tliey 
moved  to  a  cottage  on  the  seashore,  where, 
shortly  before  Francis's  birth,  the  father 
and  five  children  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  widow  and  her  remaining  children  saw 
deep  poverty  for  years.  He  had  but  little 
■ohooling,  and  when  a  small  lad  was  servant 
to  a  nobleman,  who  was  often  intoxicated, 
and  who,  after  the  customs  of  the  country, 
taught  his  servant  to  drink.  When  sixteen 
he  begged  his  mother's  permission  to  come 
to  America,  and  landing  in  New  York  soon 
spent  the  little  money  he  had  in  drink  and 
then  spent  two  years  there  in  want  and  suf- 
fering through  drunkenness,  and,  finally 
was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  a  drinking 
Scotchman  in  order  to  save  him,  and  he  got 
work  with  a  farmer  and  led  a  sober  life 
for  six  years.  When  eighteen  he  married, 
and  hit  brother  having  come  to  America  also, 
when  Francis  was  twenty-two  they  went 
to  New  England,  and  at  length  to  Portland, 


MxLiDe,  where  they  kept  a  hotel,  and  sold 
Ihiuurs  contrary  to  the  law.  Some  time 
niter  the  brother  left  and  Francis  took  to^ 
drinking  with  his  customers,  lost  hisprop- 
ertv,  and  sank  to  keeping  a  low  groggery 
ami  lodging-house,  the  wife  struggling  to 
keep  her  children  from  starving.  On  July 
3<),  JS70,  he  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail, 
wheo  Capt.  Cyrus  Sturdevant  visited  the 
prisoners  holding  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
aDd  Mr.  Murphy  was  converted  in  the  jail 
and  was  released  on  the  30th  of  October, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence, 
throtif^b  the  intercession  of  Captain  Sturde- 
vant and  friends,  and  found  his  family  at 
tho  ]K>int  of  starvation.  Three  months 
later  tlie  wife  died  of  her  sorrows  and  suffer^ 
in^».  After  his  release  from  prison  Mr. 
Moruhy  supported  his  family  by  sawing 
wotyl  until  at  the  invitation  of  Captain 
Sturdevant  and  others  he  began  to  address 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
giving  on  April  3, 1871,  his  first  temperance 
lecture  in  the  city  hall,  in  Portland,  and 
th<) light  he  had  made  a  most  miserable  fail- 
ure as  a  speaker,  but  was  given  over  a  half- 
hiuidrcd  invitations  to  lecture  ere  he  left 
tlie  liall,  and  thereafter  gave  himself  to 
thu  WTirk  of  reform,  giving  some  forty  con- 
oec-dti^e  lectures  in  that  city  and  then 
nejieating  through  the  state  the  tragic  story 
of  hl»  life  and  rescue.  He  then  went  to 
lib tHiD  Island  for  four  months,  where  many 
bun lE reds  signed  his  pledge.  He  next  spent 
a  year  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Septem- 
bei-f  1874,  delivered  his  famous  lecture, 
"  Heal  Life,"  at  the  National  Temperance 
camp  meeting  at  Old  Orchard  Beacn,  Me., 
before  an  audience  of  16,000  people,  and 
became  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  following  Novenaber  went  to  Chicago 
and  gave  a  series  of  thirty-two  lectures  to 
Immense  audiences,  multitudes  taking  his 
pledge.  And  he  afterward  labored  in  Illinois, 
M[iibigan,and  Iowa,  having  1,300  applica- 
tions for  his  services  within  a  year.  In 
ilu'  winter  of  1876  he  labored  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa-,  where  more  than  60,000  persons  signed 
bis  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  in  that 
city,  as  a  result  of  his  labors,  there  was 
orgaiij7.e<l  on  February  22, 1877,  the  National 
ChrlatJan  Temperance  Union,  that  in  the 
fnlli<wlng  October  reported  over  three  mil- 
lion si(;ners  to  what  is  known  as  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's pledge.  Mr.  Murphy  continued  for 
many  years  to  labor  in  his  chosen  field  with 
most  remarkable  success,  moving  his  vast 
nndicincesasbntfew  men  have  ever  done. 
(.U  late  years  his  son  Edward  T.  has  taken  np 
tlie  fill  ber's  work,  with  similar  success, both 
biboriag  on  what  is  known  as  gospel  tem- 
perance lines,  or  moral  aoaiion  effort! 
again  at  the  drink  traffic. 

Wendell  PhllUpm  orator,  reformer,  bom  fat 
Botton,  Mass.,  November   29, 1811 ;  died  i« 
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Boston,  February  2, 1884.  His  father,  John, 
was  the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  for  thii^ 
teen  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  member  of  the  state  Senate,  and  for  ten 
▼ears  its  president.  Wendell  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  aud  at  the  I^tin  school 
and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1831  with  Motley,  the  historian. 
He  was  converted  under  Dr.  Lyman  Beech- 
er's  revival  ministry,  and  remained  always 
evaneelicalin  his  faith.  After  graduation 
at  Harvard  he  gave  a  year  to  study  of 
English  history,  and  then  spent  three  years 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834,  resolving  "  if  clients  do  not 
come,  I  will  throw  myself  heart  and  soul 
into  some  good  cause  and  devote  my  life  to 
it,"  and  the  ''good  cause''  calling  on  him 
first  as  he  looked  out  of  his  office  window 
October  21,  1835.  it  was  the  most  gifted 
orator  of  Massachusetts,  who  thenceforth 
gave  it  the  devotion  of  his  life.  On  that 
day  a  mob  of  **  gentlemen  of  property  and 
standing  "  were  collected  in  Washington 
and  State  streets  to  break  up  an  anti4]av- 
ery  meeting  of  ladies  and  **  snake  out  that 
infamous  foreign  scoundrel,  Thompson " 
(George),  and  ''luring  him  to  the  tar-kettle 
before  dark," — the  man  of  whom  John 
Bright  declares,  '*  I  have  always  considered 
him  the  liberator  of  the  slaves  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies ;  for,  without  his  commanding 
eloquence,  made  irresistible  by  the  blessed- 
ness of  his  cause,  I  do  not  think  all  the 
other  aeencies  then  at  work  would  have 
procured  their  freedom," — the  Thompson 
of  whom  Ix)rd  Broujj^ham  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  Act  of  British 
Emancipation  was  passed,  "  I  rise  to  take 
the  crown  of  victory  from  every  other  head 
and  place  it  u{X)n  his.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  achieve  it," — the 
Thompson  whom  a  mob  in  Sprin.ijfield, 
Mass.,  burned  in  effi^  on  the  public  square. 
But  this  mob  of  "gentlemen  "  not  findinj^ 
him,  iound  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whoso 
Liberator  for  four  years  ha<l  been  a  stench 
in  their  nostrils,  and  so  they  proceeded  to 
drag  him  through  the  streets  with  a  rope 
around  his  waist,  intent  on  hanging  him 
and  were  only  kept  from  their  purpose  by 
the  desperate  ruse  of  the  mayor  and  a  few 
friends  who  arrested  Garrison  and  lodged 
him  in  jail,  and  so  saved  his  life.  This  act 
fired  Phillips's  soul,  and  when  a  few  months 
later,  1837,  Elijah  P.  Ix)vejoy  was  murdered 
at  Alton,  111.,  for  his  anti-slavery  opinions, 
Phillips  openly  announced  himself  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  was  henceforth  the  most  elo- 
quent and  noted  advocate  of  freedom.  How 
untiringly,  loyally,  heroically  he  wrought, 
during  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  the  black 
man,  for  suffrage  forwomen,  for  the  right- 
ing of  the  Indians'  wrongs,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  for 
joitice  to  labor,  we  have  not  space  to  tell. 


As  an  orator,  he  stood  foremost  as  the  peo. 
ple*s  favorite  speaker,  and  in  the  days  whea 
he  was  deluged  with  calls  to  lecture  at  an 
hundred  dollars  and  more  a  night,  he  wonM 
always  stipulate  that  he  would  lecture  for 
nothing  if  he  might  speak  against  slavery. 
Loved  by  friends  of  freedom,  hated  by  thoee 
of  slavery,  as  no  other  man  of  his  time  was, 
he  lived  to  see  the  negroes  free,  and  himself 
as  greatly  honored  as  he  had  formerly  been 
despised.  In  1870  he  Mas  the  Prohibition 
candidate  for  governor  of  Massachnsetts, 
and  at  his  death  was  followed  by  a  vast 
multitude  to  Fanueil  Hall,where  his  remains 
lay  in  state.  A  collection  of  his  speeches, 
letters,  and  lectures,  revised  by  hlms^, 
were  published  in  1803. 

John  P.  Saint  John,  reformer,  bom  hi 
Brookville,  Indiana,  February  25, 183S.  He 
received  his  education  in  a  ahackUng  log 
schoolhouse,  his  early  years  beioi; darkened 
by  the  drink  curse  in  his  home.  When  a 
lad  worked  in  a  countrv  store  as  clerk  and 
chore  boy,  at  six  dollars  a  month,  until 
nineteen,  when  he  went  to  California;  not 
finding  fortune  there  he  went  to  Mexico, 
South  America,  Sandwich  blands,  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  took  part  in 
the  then  Indian  war  in  California  and 
Oregon.  In  1859  left  the  Pacific  coast  and 
resided  at  Charleston,  HI.,  where  he  wai 
prosecuted  under  the  infamous  *' Black 
laws,"  for  having  given  food  to  a  hungry 
colored  boy.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
acquitted.  He  then  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  Enlisting  in 
the  Union  army  as  private,  he  served  two 
years  and  was  commissioned  as  cjiptain, 
major,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. In  1864  he  left  the  army  and 
I)racticed  law  for  four  years  at  Indepeod- 
ence.  Mo.  In  1869  removed  to  Olatho,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  has  since  lived.  Was  8tat« 
senator  in  1872  aud  elected  governor  by  the 
Republican  party  in  1878  and  re-elected  in 
1880  by  a  greatly  increased  majority  and 
carrying  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  declares  that  "the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  forever 
prohibited  except  for  medical,  scientific,  and 
mechanical  purposes."  In  1884,  when  hb 
party  refused  to  take  the  defense  of  the 
temperance  cause,  he  left  it  and  was  nomi- 
nated as  candidate  for  president  by  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  receiving  150,676  votes  ainl 
was  denounce<l  and  burned  and  hung  in 
elhgy  in  various  places  as  the  cause  of 
defeating  his  old  party,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Abolitionist  or  Free  Soil  party  (Martin 
Van  Buren)  was  treated  in  1848  for  causing 
the  defeat  of  Lewis  Cass.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
sinc(^  been  a(rtively  engaged  throughout  the 
country  upon  the  lecture  platform,  being  a 
powerful  and  convincing  speaker  in  behalf 
of  his  loved  ( 
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F^AMOUS  >?VOMEN. 


I^onisa  Mmj  Aloott,  aathor,  born  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  November  'J9, 1832,  on  anni- 
versary of  her  father's  (A.  Broiison  Alcott, 
*'  the  sage  of  Concord  ")  birthday,  and  died 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  March  <>,  1888,  two  days 
after  her  father's  death.  Her  father  was  a 
distinguished  lecturer  and  teacher,  residing 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  Louisa  being  the  second 
of  his  four  daughters.  She  began  to  write 
**  poems  "  when  eight  years  old.  Her  teacher 
aside  from  her  father,  was  that  eccentric 
genins.HenryThoreau.  At  sixteen  she  began 
to  teach  a  school, and  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  continued  at  it,  varying  it  by  serving 
as  nursery  governess,  and  anon  sewing  for  a 
living,  helping  in  the  support  of  her  })arents. 
Wrote  stories  for  various  publications,  but, 
like  many  other  authors,  found  her  work 
discouraging.  In  18()2  she  served  in  army 
hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  came 
near  dying  from  overwork  and  a  fever  she 
contracted.  In  1863,  she  went  to  Europe  as 
companion  to  an  invalid  lady,  traveling  in 
Glermany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land.  The  several  volumes  she  publish^ 
met  with  poor  reception,  until,  in  1868,  she 
.  iiublished  her  "Dttle  Women"  (two  vol- 
umes), a  storv  founde<l  on  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  her  sisters  and  herself  at  Concord. 
This  work  made  her  famous,  it  reaching  a 
sale  of  over  87,000  copies  in  three  years. 
Her  "  litUe  Men  '^(1871)  had  orders  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  from  dealers  for  50,000 
copies,  and  more  than  a  half  million  of  her 
numerous  works  have  6een^  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  reformer,  born 
at  South  Adams,  Mass,  February  15, 1820. 
Her  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  was  a  cotton 
manufacturer  and  a  Friend,  who,  having 
married  a  Baptist  lady  and  wearing  on  the 
occasion  a  comfortable  coat  was  disciplined 
therefor,  which  proceeding  naturally  alien- 
ated the  family.  Sussm  received  a  good 
education,  and  at  seventeen,  her  father 
having  failed  in  business,  she  began  to  make 
her  own  way  by  teaching  school  for  ^1.60  a 
week  and  board  around.  For  thirteen 
years  she  followed  teaching  with  ever- 
growing indignation  at  seeing  men  who  had 
but  a  titlio  of  her  qualifications  getting 
three  times  as  much  as  she  for  the  same 
work,  and  at  length  made  her  first  public 
speech  at  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association,  where  they  were  discussing  the 
question,  "Why  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  was  not  considered  as  honorable  as 
that  of  the  minister,  the  doctor,  and 
lawyer  ?  "  Asking  permission  to  speak,  she 
pat  to  them  this  pointed  question,  **  Do  you 
not  see  that  so  long  as  society  says  a  woman 
has  not  brmhia  enough  to  be  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  or  a  minister,  bat  has  ample  brains 
to  be  aieacher,  that  every  num  of  yoa  who 


condescends  to  teach  school  tacitly  acknowl- 
edges before  all  Israel  and  the  sun  that  he 
hasn't  any  more  brains  than  a  woman?" 
.  In  1840  she  began  to  publicly  lecture  for  the 
temperance  cause,  but  after  two  years  of 
effort  she  became  convinced  that  if  the 
cause  succeeded  woman  must  have  the 
ballot,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  she 
has  constantly  advocated  the  cause  of 
woman's  legal  emancipation.  From  1866  to 
the  overthrow  of  slavery  she  gave  her  time 
largely  to  lecturing  against  that  crime,  and 
circulated  and  presented  petitions  to  Con- 
gress against  it.  For  two  and  a  half  years 
she  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
/?ero/u<ion,  published  weekly  at  New  York, 
and  thougn  an  able  journal,  through 
the  prejudices  of  the  time  it  failed  and  she 
was  $10,000  in  debt,  which  sum  with  inter- 
est she  paid  by  public  lectures,  speaking 
during  1870-80  five  to  six  times  a  week  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  constantly  advocat- 
ing equal  political  rights  for  woman.  In 
1872  sue  voted  at  presidential  election  in 
order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  statutes; 
was  arrested,  and  her  counsel,  wishing  to 
save  her  from  imprisonment,  gave  bail  and 
so  lost  her  opportunity  to  carry  her  case 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  pro- 
ceeding she  always  after  regretted;  at  the 
time  she  was  simply  fined,  but  has  steadily 
refused  to  i)av  it.    In  1880  she  made  her 

Slea  for  equal  suffrage  before  the  United 
uites  Senate  judiciary  committee,  a  plea 
that  Senator  Edmunds  pronounced  unan- 
swerable and  a  credit  if  given  before  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  though  she  has  not  vet 
realized  the  fulfillment  of  her  desires,  she  has 
live<l  to  see  many  of  the  wrongs  of  women 
abolished  and  her  right  to  the  ballot  con- 
ceded in  part  by  several  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  in  full  by  a  few,  and  a  con- 
stantly developing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  especially  among  all 
intelligent  communities. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning*  the  first  of 
female  poets,  bom  at  Burn  Hall,  Durham, 
England,  March  6,  1809 ;  died  at  Florence, 
Italy.  June  30, 1»>1.  Was  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  Moulton,  who  afterward  took 
the  name  of  Barrett,  and  lemoved  to  his 
country  house  at  Hope  End,  Herefordshire. 
She  was  educated  with  great  care,  and 
began  to  write  for  i)eriodicals  at  a  very 
early  age.  When  fifteen,  trying  to  saddle 
her  pony  alone  in  the  field,  she  fell  and 
injured  her  spine,  having  thereafter  to 
remain  for  years  Iving  upon  her  back.  In 
1838  her  delicate  health  was  farther  impaired 
by  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  and  soon  after 
a  brother  accidentally  drowned  while  on  a 
visit  to  her,  and  then  for  years  she  never 


left  her  room,  bat  lay  hovering  between 
life  and  death.    IiilM8iliawniUtlM"Giy 
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of  the  Children/'  so  ^ften  quoted,  and  the 
next  year  the  collected  edition  of  lier  poems 
appeared  in  two  volames  and  contained 
"Ladv    Geraldine's  Courtship"    with   its 

fraceinl  compliment  to  the  poet,  Mr.  Robert 
rowning,  whom  she  did  not  i)ersonaUy 
know.  Mr.  Browninfi;  called  to  express 
thanks,  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  love, 
andin  1846,  her  health  being  improved,  they 
were  married  and  went  to  the  Continent 
and  soon  to  Italy  and  settled  in  Florence, 
where  their  boy  was  born  in  1849.  Her 
beautiful  idyls,  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
fi^uese,'*  due  to  her  husband's  calling  her 
"  his  Portuguese,"  appeared  in  the  second 
edition  of  her  poems  in  1860.  In  1851  she 
published  '*  Guidi's  Windows"  and  in  1856 
^*  Aurora  Leigh."  The  "Poems  Before 
Congress  "  appeared  in  186(),  and  **  Tlie  Last 
Poems  "were  published  (after  her  death) 
in  1862.  Of  her  person  Hawthorne  said 
after  visiting  her:  '*It  is  wonderful  to  see 
bow  small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheeks,  how 
bright  and  dark  her  eyes.  There  is  not 
such  another  figure  in  the  world,  and  her 
black  ringlets  cluster  down  into  her  neck 
and  make  her  face  look  whiter."  After  her 
death  her  husband  and  son  resided  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Browning,  who  was  born  at  St. 
Giles,  London,  May  7, 1812,  and  who  began 
to  write  poems  when  but  eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  an  extensive  writer  of  great  merit, 
in  drama  and  lyric,  died  in  Venice,  Italy, 
December  12,  1889. 

f;iara  LouiAe  Kellof^f;,  opora  singer,  born  in 
Sumterville,  South  Carolina,  July  12,  1842. 
Her  father,  George  Kellogg,  was  inventor, 
and  her  mother  a  fine  musician  and  a  clair- 
voyant physician,  Clara  heiiig  only  child. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  Birmingham, 
Conn.  Her  musical  talent  seems  to  have 
been  an  inheritance  lilce  many  another's 
genius,  for  when  nine  months  old  she  could 
hum  tunes  correctly.  She  was  given  a  good 
education,  and,  on  the  removal  of  her  father 
to  N«?w  York  in  18r><),  she  applied  herself  to 
the  study  of  music,  both  French  ;ind  Italian 
methods,  and  in  18(50  made  her  dehut  as 
**Gilda"  in  the  Academy  of  Music  of  that 
Pity.  In  18<>4  she  won  much  renown  as 
Marguerite  in  Gounod's  Fau^^t,  Jind  after 
singing  in  various  cities  of  United  States, 
she  went  to  London,  where  her  rendering  of 
Marguerite  at  once  placed  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  famous  singers.  On  her  return  in 
18<;8  she  made,  with  Max  Strakosch,  a  con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward spent  three  seasons  in  Italian  opera, 
in  New  York  city.  She  then  organized  a 
company  to  sing  in  English  during  1874-5, 
singing  in  a  single  season  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  nights.  In  1880  she  sang  in  Ital- 
ian in  Austria  and  Russia  with  a  German 
company,  and  in  1889  gave  her  last  concert 
tour.  She  was  the  first  American  singer  to 
gain  renown  in  Europe,  and  has  amaased  a 
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large  fortune;  her  list  ot  operms  indodine 
some  forty -live  casts.  Her  voice  in  yoath 
was  hj^b  soprauo,  with  range  from  C  to  B 
fiat.    Is  wife  iif  Carl  Strakoach. 

enny  Und-GoUlitchinldt,  singer,  bom  in 
Stockfaolmt  Sweden,  October  (i,  1820;  died 
Wynd's  Point,  Malvern,  EngUnd,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1887.  When  three  years  old  ahe  de- 
lighted her  frieitde^  by  her  fine  singing,  and 
whon  nItiG  years  of  age  was  admitted  by 
Couiit  Fuke  to  the  musical  academy  at 
Stock  Lol  ni,  and  made  such  progress  that  in 
a  yeJir  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in  juvenile 
parts t  and  for  t^vo  years  performed  to  the 
delight  of  Stockholm  audiences  at  theConrt 
Theater.  Then  the  upper  notes  of  her  voice 
became  bar^h  and  clouded  and  her  friends 
aimndoned  the  idea  of  fitting  her  for  grand 
opera,  t'or  four  years  she  was  forbidden 
to  exercls^^  her  voice,  but  when  sixteen  was 
vaXied  on  to  take  a  small  part  in  Meyerbeer's 
oiiera^  and  discovered  that  her  voice  had  re- 
tnrned  to  her,  and  then  she  waa  for  some 
yearn  the  prima  donna  of  the  Stockholm 
opera,  in  1841,  feeling  that  her  naturally 
bar^ib  and  unbending  voice  was  not  under 
her  control,  she  went  to  Paris  for  study 
under  Garcia^  then  the  first  singing  master 
in  Euro[>e.  Ht^  gave  her  but  little  enooor- 
agctoeut,  but  fur  nine  months  she  bent  her- 
self  un?jwcrvingly  to  reach  her  ideal,  and 
then  Mey6rl>t?er  went  to  hear  her ;  was  de> 
lighted,  and  predicted  a  brilliant  career  for 
her.  Iti  Augu.«t,  1844,  she  went  to  Berlin 
and  studied  Gi'rman,  and  in  September 
B[ing  in  Stockholm  at  the  crowning  of  King 
Oscar,  and  retnrued  the  next  month  to  Ber- 
lin, singing  there  and  in  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
and  Cohlf^nlz,  Leipsic,  Copenhagen,  and 
Vienna,  May  4,  1847,  she  made  her  first 
nppeiLninca  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  id  Rnl^ert  le  Diable  and  in  Alice, 
lo  immense  and  wildly  enthusiastic  audi* 
en  CCS,  ajjd  re,ipi>enred  there  for  each  of  the 
Mi'xi  fwo  years,  and  on  May  18,  1849,  aban- 
(jfjTud  linally  thi'  stage  for  the  concert 
room.  Ilk  lH50j  she  was  engaged  by  P.  T. 
ItariLum  to  make  a  most  memorable  tour  of 
tlic  LTnited  Staica,  and  arrived  there  in  1850, 
and  remained  for  near  two  years;  and  on 
Fehruary  5,  18-%2,  married  at  Boston,  Mass., 
I^lr.  Otto  GoldM:hiiiidt,  the  pianist  and  com- 
jKjsi'fH  On  her  return  to  Europe,  she  trav- 
ot&il  through  Hnlland  and  Germany,  and 
to  London^  England,  in  1856,  where  she 
continued  lo  reside^  till  her  death,  becoming 
the  mother  of  a  family  and  appearing  fre- 
qni-ntiy  iti  oratories  and  concerts,  and  main- 
taining to  the  hiBt  her  interest  in  music,  her 
laat  public  servise^  being  from  Easter,  1883, 
to  Easter,  IB^^*,  wben  she  served  as  prof essor 
or  sinL^ing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
(London) P  Tier  voice  was  a  remarkable, 
liri^ht,  HympatJietic,  and  rich  soprano,  hav- 
ing a  cam  pass  of  somewhat  over  two  and 
one-hall  octat es,  ranging  ganeimlly  tnm  D 
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to  high  D,  and  at  times  two  notes  above, 
and  which  voice  she  had  so  trained  as  to  be 
able  to  execate  some  most  marveloas  pas- 
sages in  oratorio,  E  in  alt,  and  which  made 
her  one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Mrs.  Goldschmidt 
was  attractive  in  person  and  manner,  and  a 
woman  of  rare  purity  of  spirit,  and  of  g^eat 
benevolence,  having  built  at  her  expanse  a 
hospital  kt  Liverpool  and  part  of  another  ia 
London,  besides  endowing  many  art-schol- 
arships,  and  other  charities  in  her 
native  land,  the  whole  of  the  vast  proceeds 
of  her  American  tour  going  toward  the  last 
enterprise. 

Christina  NilMon,  operatic  singer,  born  in 
Wexio,  Wederslof,  Sweden,  August  20. 
1S13.  Her  father  was  poor,  and  conducted 
a  small  farm  on  the  estate  of  Count  Hamil- 
ton. (The  little  farm  called  Sjoabal  she 
bought,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  with 
her  first  professional  earnings,  and  gave  to 
her  eldest  brother.)  She  early  show^  great 
aptitude  for  music,  and  while  a  small  girl 
became  proficient  on  the  violin  and  flute, 
and  visited  fairs  and  other  gatherings,  sing- 
ing for  a  living,  and  whue  at  a  fair  at 
Ljungby,  in  June,  1857,  her  extraordinarv 
voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  F.  Q. 
Tornerhjelm,  a  gentleman  of  influence  who 
was  instrumental  in  rescuing  her  from  her 
Tagrant  life,  and  she  was  given  some  lessons 
by  Baroness  Leuhusen,  herself  a  singer  of 
note,  and  went  to  school  at  Halmstad  and 
then  studied  at  Stockhc»Im  under  Franz 
Berwald,  and  in  six  months  was  able  to  sing 
before  the  Court  of  Sweden.  She  then  went 
to  Paris,  France,  with  the  Baroness  Leuhu- 
sen, and  studied  under  M.  Masiet  and  M. 
Martcl,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Thealro 
Lyrique,  October  27, 1864,  as  Violetta,  in  a 
French  version  in  La  Traviata,  and  was 
then  engaged  at  the  Lyrique  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  afterward  went  to  England, 
appearing  at  Her  Majestv's  Theatre,  June 
8,  1867,  as  Violetta,  anci  subsequently  as 
Lady  Henrietta,  Elvira,  Don  Giovanni,  and 
as  Margaret  in  Faust,  singing  also  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  Festival. 
The  following  year  she  sang  in  Italian  opera 
in  England  and  then  went  to  Buden-Badcn, 
and  Paris.  In  1870-72  she  first  appeared  in 
the  United  States,  singing  in  concert  and 
Italian  opera,  under  M.  Strakosch,  and 
netting  her  $ir>0.000  the  first  year.  In  1872, 
she  returned  to  Druryl^ne,  London, and  on 
July  27  of  that  year  was  married  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  M.  Augusts  Rouzaud,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Paris,  France.  In  1873 
and  1874,  she  was  again  in  the  United  Stittes, 
and  in  1876  made  her  first  professional  tour 
of  her  native  land,  meeting  with  extraor- 
dinary success,  and  has  frequently  apiH'an-d 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Mascow,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  other  capitabi  of  Europe.     Her  first 


husband,  M.  Rouzaud,  d3ring  at  r\ris,  Fel^ 
mary  22,  1882,  she  was  again  nMrried  in 
March,  1887,  to  the  Count  Casa  de  Miranda, 
and  the  following  year  ^ve-her  farewell 
concert  and  retired  to  private  life.  Mme. 
Nilsson  is  charming  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance, of  slight  physique,  and  her  voice,while 
of  moderate  power,is  one  of  great  sweetness, 
evenness,  and  brilliancy,  in  all  its  register, 
having  a  compass  of  two  and  one-half  oc- 
taves from  6  natural  to  D  in  alt. 

Alice  Elvira  Freeman  Palmer,educator,bom 
in  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  February  21,  1856, 
being  eldest  of  five  children.  During  her 
childhood  her  parents  lived  on  a  farm,  but 
her  father's  health  being  delicate  and  farm 
work  uncongenial,  he  went  to  Albany 
and  studied  medicine,  her  mother  carrying 
on  the  farm.  After  his  graduation  an^ 
when  Alice  was  ten  years  old  Dr.  Freemar 
went  to  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  to  practice  hit 
profession.  Here  the  daughter  studied 
diligently  and  when  seventeen  entered 
Michigan  University,  graduating  in  1876. 
She  became  professor  of  history  in  Welles- 
ley  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1879,  its  acting 
president  in  1881,  and  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution  in  1882,  continuing 
till  1H88.  Was  given  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
by  Michigan  University  in  1882  and  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  by  Columbia  College  in  1887, 
marrying  that  year.  Prof.  George  Herbert 
Palmer  of  Harvard  University,  and  then 
resigned  her  most  active  and  public  duties. 
She  was  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  of 
education  to  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  presi- 
dent Woman's  Educational  As^iation, 
member  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, trustee  of  Wellesley  College  for 
women,  and  president  of  Collegiate  Alumna). 
Her  home  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrci.  Bertha  Palmer,  wife  of  Potter  Palmer, 
born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  her  girlhood 
was  spent.  She  was  given  a  fine  education, 
and  after  study  in  her  native  city,  took  a 
trourse  in  the  convent  school  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  Hermai<lenname  was  Bertha Honore. 
Shortly  after  her  graduation  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  111., 
where  she  has  since  resided,  her  home  be- 
ing a  marvel  of  luxury,  and  she  a  leader 
of  fashion  in  her  city,  her  husband  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the 
Women's  De|>artment  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, and  in  1891  visited  Europe  in  its  in- 
terest, and  to  her  was  largely  due  the  great 
success  of  that  department  of  that  notable 
World's  Fair.  She  is  slight  in  person,  tall, 
having  dark  eyes  and  hair,  is  a  fine  musi- 
cian and  an  a(*comi)lished  linguist,  of  good 
executive  abilities,  of  beautiful  form  and 
features,  and  a  woman  of  many  personal 
graces. 
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LncT  Stone-Blaokw«ll,  woman  sufTrage 
reformer,  bom  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass., 
Aagust  13,  1818;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
February,  1894.  Her  father  was  an  enter- 
prising, prosperous  farmer,  who,  while 
sending  his  sons  to  college,  refused  in 
accord  with  the  prejudice  of  the  times  to 
send  his  daughter,  l>ecau8e  women  did  not 
need  an  education,  tliat  boon  being  reserved 
to  men  only.  So  this  girl  in  summer  picked 
berries,  cherries,  and  chestnuts,  and  Fold 
them  to  buy  her  books,  and  studied  at  night, 
and,  as  boon  as  able,  she  taught  a  public 
school  until  twenty-five,  to  earn  the  money 
to  go  to  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  then  the 
only  one  admitting  women.  She  earned  her 
way  through   college  bv   teaching   in  the 

{>rimary  department,  and  doing  work  in  the 
udies'  boarding  hall  at  three  cents  an  hour, 
and  cooked  her  own  food  in  her  room  and 
boarded  herself  at  fifty  cents  a  week,  and 
had  but  one  new  dress,  a  cheap  print, 
during  her  college  course,  and  did  not  go 
home  once  during  the  four  years.  •  She 
graduated  as  an  honor  student  and  was  re- 
quested by  the  faculty  to  write  a  graduating 
essay,  they  insisting  that  it  be  read  by  one 
of  the  faculty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
contrary  to  Scripture  for  a  woman  to  pub- 
licly read  her  own  essay.  So  Lucy  refused 
to  write.  In  year  of  her  graduation  she 
gave  her  first  lecture  on  woman's  rights  in 
-  her  brother's  pulpit  at  Gardner,  Mass.,  and 
same  year  was  engaged  by  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Societv  as  their  lecturer,  and 
consented  on  ctmdition  that  she  l)c  allowed 
also  to  speak  on  her  own  chosen  reform, 
and  they  compromised  hy  allowinjrher  to 
speak  on  woman's  rights  week  evenings, 
and  on  anti-slavery  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. So  she  arranired  her  own  niretinjjs, 
tacked  up  lier  own  hand-hills,  and  took  her 
own  collections.  She  headed  the  fii-st  call 
for  a  National  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion, and  in  IH.').")  was  married  to  Dr.  Henry 
Blackwell,  of  Cincinnati,  they  having  to 
send  tliirty  miles  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
order  to  get  a  clergyman,  Rev.  T.  W.  Ilig- 
ginson,  better  known  as  Colonel  Iliguinson, 
who  was  willin;^:  to  omit  the  word  '*obey  " 
from  the  marriage  ceremony.  With  her 
husband's  approval,  Fho  retained  her  own 
name.  While  they  lived  in  New  Jersey 
she  let  some  property  he  sold  for  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  with  her  chiM  on 
her  knee  wrote  her  pamphlet  airainst  "Tax- 
ation Without  Representation."  In  1S70 
she  became  associate  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal^  Boston,  and  two  years  later  its 
o<litor,  writing  and  lecturin;:  constantly, 
and  tiking  most  active  part  in  many  suf- 
frage amendment  eampai^rns  throutihout 
the  Union.  Was  a  woman  of  many  attrac- 
tions of  intellect  and  person,  and  a  born 
leader. 


Harriet  EllEabeth  Stowe,  author,  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14,  1811.  She  was 
the  sixth  of  her  father's  (RaT.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher)  children,  her  motner  dying  when 
Harriet  was  four  years  old.  When  ten  vears 
old  was  a  student  in  Litchfield  Academy, 
where  she  wrote  notable  compositions  for 
one  of  her  years,  "  and  read  cverjrthing  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on."  In  1832  her 
father  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  as  presi- 
dent of  I^ne  Theolouical  Seminary,  and 
whib  living  there  ^he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  slave  by  her  visits  to  Kentncky. 
In  18n(>  she  was  married  to  Prof.  Calvm 
E.  St  owe  of  Lane  Seminary.  When  the 
anti-slavery  paper,  The  JPhilanthropUt, 
establislied  and  conducted  by  James  G. 
Birney  of  Alabama,  and  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bail(>y,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  set  on  by 
Kentucky  slave  owners,  she  began  to  write 
against  slavery.  From  1840-50  she  passed 
through  H(>vere  trials  and  much  porerty, 
her  husband's  health  being  very  precarions, 
and  he  obliged  to  leave  his  family.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  he  became  professor  in 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  whither 
she  removed.  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
just  enacted,  and  stopping  at  Boston  on  her 
jouniey  to  Maine  she  was  urged  to  action 
against  it,  and  on  getting  an  urgent  letter 
from  a  sister-in-law  entreating  her  to  write 
she  was  stirred  in  spirit  and  determined  to 
do  something,  and  in  April,  18B1,  sent  the 
first  chapter  of  her  great  story,  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  to  the  National  Era,  an 
anti-slavery  paper  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
edited  by  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey  and  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  it  ap|)eared  in  the  i.ssne  of 
June  5,  ]8«^1,  and  continued  to  April  1,  1852, 
sh;'  r<*ceiving  ^3(K)  for  it,  it  being  then  pro- 
nonnce<l  the  most  nowerful  pnHluction  that 
had  ever  app«*ared  in  magazine  literature, 
and  its  author  was  put  in  the  frr>nt  rank  of 
writers.  Meanwhile  John  P.  Jewett,  pub- 
lisher, (»f  Boston,  contracte<l  with  lier  to 
bring  the  story  out  in  book  form,  she  to 
have  ten  i>er  cent,  royalty  on  all  sales. 
The  first  edition  apiKjare<i  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  1852,  ;i(X)0  copies  being  sold  on 
day  of  issue ;  the  next  week  a  second  edition 
followed,  and  the  next  week  a  third;  120 
editions  api>earing  within  a  year,  aggregat- 
ing ,'«)0,000  copies,  she  receivmg  in  first  four 
months  .*^  10,000  as  royalty,  and  was  the 
most  famous  woman  in  America.  In 
Aujiust  of  that  year  it  was  dramatized,  and 
continues  to  win  iK>pularity.  In  that  same 
year  eighteen  publishing  houses  in  London 
were  kept  busy  supplying  the  demand  for  it 
there,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
having  been  sold  in  England  and  colonies 
up  to  1889.  Next  to  the  Bible  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  book  of  the  world, 
having  been  translated  and  published  in 
Armenian,  Bohemian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Fin- 
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niah,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Hangarian, 
niyrian,  Italian,  Polish,  Portngnese,  Roman, 
Greek,  Russian,  Servian,  Spanish,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Welsh  languages,  in  1853  Mrs. 
Stowe  went  to  Europe  and  had  a  remark- 
able reception.  On  her  return  she  published 
her  "  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  giving 


facts  on  which  it  was  fonnded.  Then  tU] 
1863  lived  at  Andover,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband  was  professor  in  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  which  time  he  took  a  position  at 
Hartford  Seminary,  and  in  which  city  he 
died  in  1886.  Mrs.  Stowe's  publications 
embrace  a  list  of  thirty-two  volumes. 


TALENT   AND   OENIUS. 


Emma  Abbott  Wetherell,  opera  8inp:er,  bom 
in  Chicago.  111.,  December  9.  1849;  died  in 
Ogden,  tftah,  January  4, 1891.  Her  father 
was  a  music  teacher  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  when  she  was  a  child  trained  her  to 
play  on  guitar  and  sing  at  entertainments 
he  gave  in  the  region  about  Peoria, 
whither  he  had  removed.  Her  education 
was  derived  at  the  public  schools  of  that 
place,  and  at  sixteen  she  taught  school  to 
aid  the  family  living,  and  on  Saturday 
sang  in  the  synagogue  at  that  place.  The 
next  vear  she  joined  a  concert  company, 
to  gain  the  family's  support  and  traveled 
through  the  West,  and  when  the  company 
disbanded  was  left  moneyless  and  friendless 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  with  her  guitar 
began  to  give  concerts  in  hotels  and  else- 
where alone  and  so  worked  her  way  to  New 
York  city,hoping  for  a  musical  education,  but 
failing  of  notice,  she  went  to  the  West  a^ain, 
touring  it  with  her  guitar,  and  at  Fort 
Wayne  pawned  her  guitar  to  get  to  Toledo 
to  see  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  at  a  private 
interview  told  her  ambition  to  Miss  Kellogg, 
who  nve  her  money  to  pay  her  fare  to 
New  York,  and  gave  her  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Errani  and  Rov.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
who  gave  her  admiasion  to  his  choir  and 
she  soon  learned  to  read  music  for  the  first 
time.  She  then  obtained  a  situation  in 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  S600  a 
year,  and  later  at  Dr.  Chapin's  church  at 
$1,500  a  year,  and  there  met  her  future 
husband,  Mr.  Eugene  Wetherell.  In  1872 
Mr.  LAke,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  others  raised 
$10,000  to  send  her  to  Europe  for  a  musical 
education.  At  Paris  she  made  tho  acquaint- 
ance through  her  instructor,  Wartel,  of 
the  Baroness  Rothschild,  who  on  hearing 
her  sing  gave  her  $2,000  and  offered  to  pay 
her  bills  for  tuition.  After  studying  under 
Wartel  and  Sadie  at  Paris  and  also  Don 
Giovanni  at  Milan  she  made  an  engagement 
with  Manager  Gyr  to  sing  in  London,  but 
refused  on  moral  grounds  to  appear  in  the 
opera  "  La  Traviata,"  and  iH'ing  supported 
in  the  refusal  by  her  husband,  whom  she 
had  privately  married  in  Europe,  she  can- 
celed her  London  engagement  an(l  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1876.  and  organized 
a  company  under  the  direction  of  her 
husband  and  Charles  Pratt  and  ^ang 
throughout  this  country,  and  at  length 
amawed  a  fortune  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  by  her  great  industry,  perseverance, 


and  good  temper  under  storms  of  ridicule 
and  abuse.  After  providing  for  her  relatives 
by  her  will,  she  aistributed  her  estate  to 
various  charities  and  gifts  to  those  who 
befriended  her  in  her  early  struggles, 
Plymouth  and  Madison  Avenue  churches, 
devoting  her  gift  to  them  in  remodeling 
their  organs  and  putting  up  memorial  plates 
to  her  memory. 

Mary  Anderson,  Mrs.  Antonio  F.  De  Navarro, 
actress,  was  bom  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  July 
28,  1859.  In  18(K)  her  parents  removed  to 
Louisville,  and  the  father  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  dying  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in 
1863,  aged  twenty-nine.  When  the  daugh- 
ter was  eight  years  old,  Mrs.  Anderson  mar- 
ried Dr.  Hamilton  GrifBn  of  Louisville. 
Mary  was  educated  at  the  Ursuline  Convent 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Presentation  Nuns. 
Began  to  read  Shakespeare  and  other  dra- 
matic authors,  before  ten  years  of  age ;  saw 
Edwin  Booth  act,  and  was  filled  with  ambi- 
tion to  no  on  the  stage.  Her  stepfather 
realized  the  genius  hidden  under  a  retiring 
manner,  and  promoted  it  in  every  possible 
way.  Her  naturally  fine  mind  was  trained 
by  diligent  study;  and  in  November,  1875, 
8lic  made  a  successful  d(;but  at  the  principal 
theater  in  Louisville,  in  thepartof  *^  Juliet.** 
From  that  time  on  success  was  assured. 
First  ai)pearance  in  New  York  was  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
where  she  played  **  Parthenia,*'  "Juliet,*^ 
'*  Bianca,"  and  other  leading  parts.  In  1878 
made  a  European  tour,  appearing  in  the 
great  capitals  and  in  Stratford  and  Verona. 
Her  great  beauty  and  blameless  life  made 
her  a  great  favorite  in  Hociety,  but  she 
continueil  modest  and  retiring.  June  17, 
1890,  was  married  in  Hainpstead,  to  Antonio 
de  Navarro ;  and  spent  the  following  winter 
in  Venice.  In  March,  1891,  abandoned  the 
stage,  having  s(»l<i  all  her  stage  dresses, 
theatrical  scenery,  and  stage  properties. 

Phineas  Taylor  Bamom.  showman,  bom  in 
Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5,  1810;  died  in  Bridge- 
I>ort,  Conn.,  April  7,  1891.  His  father  kept 
a  country  store  and  tavern,  and  died  poor 
when  Phineas  was  fifteen.  After  the  father's 
death  the  son,  who  had  an  ordinary  district 
school  education,  wandered  about  for  a  few 
years,  trying  his  hand  at  various  things  in 
New  York,  Brooklvn,  and  elsewhere,  and 
having  saved  a  little  money  he  returned  to 
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his  native  place,  opened  a  small  store,  sold 
lottery  tickets  for  Groton  MoDament  Asso- 
ciation, took  a  larger  store  and  failed.  Went 
to  New  Jersey  with  a  young  lady  of  Bethel, 
»n  1829,  and  was  secretly  married,  and  soon 
after  his  return,  started  a  weekly  paper. 
Herald  of  Freedom^  and  was  imprisoned  two 
months  for  libel,  and  failed.  He  then  went  to 
Vhiladelphia  in  1831,  and  bought,  for  31,000, 
a  colored  slave,  Joyce  Heth,  reputed  to  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  old,  and 
the  nurse  of  General  Washington,  and  ex- 
hibited her,  his  receipts  soon  averaging 
31,500  a  week.  She  died  a  year  later,  her 
longevity  being  much  disputed,  and  Baruum 
continued  in  the  exhibition  business  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  returned  to 
New  York  city  in  1839,  reduced  again  to 
poverty.  For  some  time  he  barely  subsisted 
by  petty  jobs  from  day  to  day,  and  by  occa- 
sional articles  for  newspapers.  In  1841  he 
bought,  on  credit,  Scudder's  Museum,  added 
new  features  and  specialties,  called  it  Bar- 
num's  Museum,  worked  untiringly,  and  paid 
his  indebtedness  within  a  year.  In  1812  he 
bought  out  Charles  8.  Stratton,  the  dwarf 
("  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  *'),  whom  he  exhibited 
to  great  crowds,  and  with  much  profit, 
through  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  whom  he 
subsequently  had  married  with  great  eclat 
to  Lavina  Warren,  also  a  dwarf,  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  In  1849  he  engage'd 
Jenny  Lind  for  a  concert  tour  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nights  in  the  United  States,  the 
gross  receipts  of  tbe  nine  months'  concert  tour 
made  in  1850-1  being  over  S71 2,000,  and  she 
received  $17(),000.  In  1855  wrote  his  auto- 
biography (revised  18<)9),and  18.')<)-7,  having 
indorsed  notes  for  nearly  Sl,000,000,  whicli 
went  to  protest,  his  property  was  atcain 
«wept  away  save  what  he  had  previously 
settled  on  his  wife,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
went  to  England  a»;ain  with  Tom  Thumb 
and  save  lectures.  His  museum  in  New 
York  was  burned  in  186^"),  and  also  a  larger 
one  he  had  built  was  burned  in  1871.  In 
1865-69  he  was  member  of  his  state's  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1874-^")  niavor  of  his  city.  He 
subsequently  establislietl  his  "Greatest  Show 
on  Earth"  with  Bailey  and  Hutchinson  as 
partners,  and  exhibited  in  United  States  and 
England,  introducin*;  to  the  ^apin*:,  gullible 
public,  his  ••woolly  horse,"  *•  ^\hat  is  it?" 
with  many  freaks  an<i  euri(»sitie8,  such  as 
Commodore  Nutt,AdmiralI)(»tt,  and  a  Giant, 
together  with  many  really  exeelleut  zoolog- 
ical (jxhibitions,  i.iid  gaudy,  glittering  pan- 
oramas, and  specialties  and  curios,  and 
amassed  another  and  largerfortune,  .^OOO.OOO 
of  which  he  gave  before  his  death  to  the 
Bridgeport  Scientific  and  Fairfield  County 
Historieal  Socneties,  besides  many  gifts  for 
public  improvements  to  his  city,  and  by  his 
will  bequeathed  handsome  legacies  to  char- 
itable, religious,  and  literary  bodies. 


lAwrence  Barrett,  bom  In  Pfttenon,  N.  J., 

April  4, 1838,  son  of  a  poor  Irish  machaaic, 
Thomas  Barrett,  who  remoTed  to  Detroit 
when  Lawrence  was  a  yoong  lad.  As  soon 
as  age  would  permit,  was  forced  to  find 
employment  for  himself,  and  was  clerk  in  a 
dry  Roods  store ;  leavins  the  store,  hired  as 
call  boy  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater.  Was 
at  this  time  unable  even  to  read  or  write, 
but  soon  learned  and  began  to  declahm 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists  until  he 
was  noticed  and  given  a  place.  First  appear- 
ance was  made  as  Murad,  in  the  French 
Spy.  Began  acting  in  New  York  in  1867. 
at  Burton's  Theater,  contemporaneously 
with  Forrest.  Wallack,  Goshman,  Lanra 
Keene,  and  Booth.  In  18B8  played  leading 
parts  in  Boston,  thence  went  to  PMladef 
phia  at  the  time  when  the  civil  war  was 
coming  on,  making  his  appearance  as  Cas- 
sius,  destined  to  become  his  greatest  role. 
Flayed  in  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, in  Liverpool,  £ng.,  and  in  San 
Francisco.  Here  a  new  theater  was  bnilt 
for  Barrett  and  McCullough,  wi^  whom 
he  had  formed  a  partnership,  which  con- 
tinued through  a  brilliant  season  of  twenty 
months.  In  1871,  played  Cassins,  in  New 
York;  the  play  had  a  run  of  eighty-three 
nights.  Another  important  part  played  by Bfr. 
Barrett  was  King  Lear.  In  the  sun^mer  of  1887 
began  the  remarkable  Booth-Barrett  combi- 
nation, which  continued  with  almost  unvary- 
ing  good  fortune  till  Mr.  Barrett's  death, 
March  20,  1891.  He  was  a  most  able  and 
versatile  actor  and  an  excellent  man  of 
business. 

£dwin  Booth,  tragedian,  bom  at  Bel  Air, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  13,  1833, 
son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth  the  elder. 
Had  few  educational  opportunities,  but  the 
few  were  improved,  with  the  result  that 
while  yet  a  lad  he  was  very  well  informed. 
First  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  1849, 
at  Boston  Museum,  playing  the  minor  part 
of  Tressel  in  Richard  III.  Was  now 
devoted  to  the  profession  and  worked  hard 
to  succeed  in  it.  For  two  years  continued 
with  his  father,  making  the  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York,  on  September  27,  1850, 
at  the  National  Theater,  Chatham  street,  as 
Wilford.  The  elder  brother  of  Edwin, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  was  a  manager  in 
San  Francisco,  and  thither  went  the  others; 
so  that  the  three  played  together.  In  1854, 
Edwin  played  m  Australia,  with  Laura 
Keene.  Returned  to  California  and  played 
at  Sacramento,  presenting  Richelieu  for 
the  first  time.  Went  to  Baltimore  in  1857, 
and  played  also  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
arousing  greatest  enthusiasm  by  his  splen- 
did im]>ersonations.  Played  in  London  in 
18(n,  also  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
In  1863,  entered  upon  a  five  years'  manar^ 
ment  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theater,^m[ 
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Tork  cUtj,  and  daring  this  period,  the  three 
brothers  appeared  together,  in  Julius 
Ciesar,  Edwin  playing  Brutus,  Junius 
Brutus  playing  Brutus,  and  John  Wilkes, 
Mark  Antony.  Booth's  Theater,  New 
Tork  city,  was  opened  Fehruary  3,  18r)9, 
and  ran  thirteen  years,  presenting  in  the 
most  superb  manner  ever  known,  all  the 
great  plays  in  liis  repertoire;  closed  his  last 
season  June  14, 1873.  The  panic  of  Septem- 
ber forced  him  into  bankruptcy,  and  after 
the  panic  subsided,  it  was  necessary  to 
retrieve  the  shattered  fortunes.  BogiDninK 
in  1876,  in  fifty-six  weeks,  Mr.  Booth  earned 
nearly  $200,000.  Made  a  sei^ond  trip  to 
Europe  in  1880,  being  received  with  greatest 
laTor.  Died  June  7,  1893 ;  and  by  his 
death  the  world  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  of  modem  times. 

01«  Bomomann  Bull,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  Febraary  5, 1810.  Played 
the  violin  without  iustruction*  at  five  years 
of  tute.  At  twelve,  took  lessons  of  a 
Swedish  musician.  His  father,  an  actor, 
intended  to  make  a  Protestant  minister  of 
the  boy,  so  sent  him  at  eighteen  to  the 
University  of  Ghristiania,  to  study  the- 
ology; was  expelled  soon  afterward  for 
taking  temporary  charge  of  tlie  orchestra  at 
one  of  theaters.  Next  the  young  geuius 
went  to  Gassel,  in  Germany,  to  take  les- 
sons of  the  celebrated  violinist,  Ludwig 
Spohr,  but  being  coldly  received,  went  to 
Gottingen,  undertaking  there  the  study  of 
law.  Returning  to  Ghristiania  after  a  short 
time,  pursued  musical  studies,  giving  occa- 
sional concerts,  until,  after  a  year  or  more, 
ha  acquired  sufficient  funds  to  go  to  Paris ; 
was  tnere  robbed  of  everything,  even  the 
violin,  and  attempted  suicide,  but  was 
rescued  and  through  royal  patronage  was 
once  more  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Made  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
then  returned  to  Paris,  appearing  in  grand 
opera.  Then  followed  a  tour  in  Groat 
Britain,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  received  everywhere  with 
utmost  enthusiasm.  In  1843  visited  the 
United  States  and  Gauada,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
From  1869  until  his  death,  the  winters  were 
passed  in  America,  and  the  summers  in 
Europe.  He  died  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
August  18, 1880.  Not  only  was  he  remark- 
able as  a  musician,  but  was  also  a  man  of 
rare  cultivation,  broad  intellect,  ami  great 
social  charm. 

Charlotte  Saondera  CuKbman,  actress,  was 
born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  July  23, 1816.  daugh- 
ter of  Elkanah  Gusbnian,  a  West  India 
merchant.  As  a  child  the  future  actress 
displayed  great  imitative  faculty.  In  strhool 
was  remarkable  for  elocutionarv  talent. 
Was  a  promisiug  singer  and  made  ber  debut 


as  such,  but  soon  lost  voice,  and  liy  the 
advice  of  a  friend  decided  to  become  an 
actress.  Made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
Orleans  as  Lady  Macbeth,  meeting  with 
success.  Appeared  in  New  York  and 
Albany,  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia.  Made 
her  appearance  in  Liverpool,  Febraary  14. 
1845,  with  immediate  success,  receiving 
offers  from  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, and  Dublin.  Made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  noted  people,  among  them 
Thomas  Garlyle  and  wife,  the  Brownings, 
and  members  of  royalty.  Spent  the  winter 
of  1856-7  in  Rome.  Often  appeared  in 
America  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanitary 
commission,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  these 
benefits  were  4^8,267.29.  Made  her  final 
appearances  in  New  Tork,  at  Booth's 
Theater,  October  19  to  November  7, 1874. 
playing  Queen  Katharine,  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Meg  Merrilies.  Received  a  splendid 
ovation,  and  was  crowned  with  laurel.- 
Miss  Gushman  died  February  18, 1876. 

Edwin  Forrest,  actor,  bora  in  Philadelphia, 
March  9,  1806,  of  Scottish  ancestry.  Was 
educated  at  the  common  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the 
theater,  quite  against  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents. In  1820  nrst  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
Douglas,  in  Home's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
with  immediate  success.  In  November, 
1826,  made  the  first  metropolitan  experiment 
as  Othello,  in  the  old  Bowery  theater.  The 
success  met  in  New  York  was  repeated  in 
every  city  visited,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
profitable  labor,  he  visited  Europe,  being 
received  with  courtesy  ni  honor  by 
actors  and  scholars.  In  16^0,  he  repeated 
the  tour  professionally,  making  the  first 
foreign  appearance  as  Spartacus  in  the 
tragedy  of  The  Gladiator  at  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  I^ndon,  and  afterward  playing 
King  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth.  Re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  18:{7.  In  1K5:{ 
played  Macbeth  at  the  Broadway  Theater 
for  four  weeks,  with  great  success,  and  then 
retired  from  the  stage  for  several  years, 
became  interested  in  p)litics,  and  did  not 
return  to  professional  life  until  1860.  when 
he  appeared  nt  Nil)lo'8  Garden,  as  Hamlet, 
and  played  the  most  suc<'essful  euKagement 
of  his  life.  Playe<l  the  last  New  York 
engagement  in  February,  1871.  Soon  after, 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  died  at  Phila- 
delphia from  astruke  of  paralysis,  December 
12,  1872. 

joKeph  Jefferfton,  actor,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Febraary  20,  1829;  was  the  third  of 
his  name  coming  of  a  race  of  actors.  Wa*« 
brought  up  in  the  precincts  of  a  theater 
from  earliest  infancy.  As  an  infant,  was 
sometimes  employed  in  child  parts,  appear- 
ing first  as  the  child  iu  Rolla  at  about 
three    years     of   age.     Went  to    Mobile 
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in  1842,  and  here  the  head  of  the  family 
died  of  vellow  fever.  Mrs.  Jefferson  opened 
a  boarding  honse  and  the  son  acted  with 
Maoready  and  the  elder  Booth.  After  a  toar 
through  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  Mr. 
Jefferson  took  up  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
appearing  at  the  Arch  Street  Theater.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  or  seven  years,  was  engaged 
a  part  of  the  time  as  actor,  and  part  as  stage 
manager,  in  different  cities.  In  June,  1856, 
went  to  London,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from 
the  latter  city  returned  to  America.  Was 
engaged  for  leading  parts  at  the  opening  of 
Laura  Keene's  Theater  in  Broadway,  New 
York,  in  September,  1857.  During  the 
season  of  1858-d9,  pla^e<l  Asa  Trenchard,  in 
Our  American  Cousm,  which  ran  more 
than  160  nights.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
American  actor  has  played  any  one  of 
Jefferson's  great  characters  with  his  careful 
excellence,  while,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  no  English  comedian  has  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  either  of  them.  Played  with 
great  success  in  Australia.  In  1859,  the  idea 
of  dramatizing  and  playing  Rip  Van 
Winkle  first  occurred  to  him,  and  Bouci- 
canlt  wrote  the  drama  as  it  is  at  present. 
It  was  first  performed  at  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
ter, Septemner  5, 1865,  and  had  a  run  of  170 
nights.  First  produced  in  America  at  the 
Olympic  Theater,  New  York,  Septembers, 
1866,  and  became  the  most  taking  card  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  collection.  In  later  years, 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  spent  his  winters  on  a 
Louisiana  plantation  near  the  Bayou  Teche, 
and  the  summers  in  New  Jersey.  Aside 
from  stage  reputation,  has  gained  recogni- 
tion as  an  artist  of  deci<Iod  ability  in  the 
impressionist  school.  In  uctinK.  an  absolute 
truth  to  nature,  conpK-d  with  rare  original- 
ity, marks  his  work. 

IfCnace  Jan  Pa<lerew8kl,  pianist,  bom  in 
Po<i<)la,  Russian  Poland,  1860.  Father  a 
farmer  of  no  musical  tastes,  the  lad's  in- 
heritance coming  from  his  mother,  who  was 
a  good  performer  on  the  piano.  From  his 
infancy  he  had  an  "  ear  for  tones  "  and  at 
three  would  steal  to  the  piano  to  rin^x  the 
keys  and  listen.  He  knew  the  pitch  of  all 
sounds  he  heard.  At  six  ho  began  to  study, 
taking  lessons  of  a  iwrformer  on  the  fiddle. 
Two  years  later  he  had  another  teach(;r,  no 
better,  who  gave  him  and  his  little  sister 
lessons.  They  could  play  better  than  the 
teacher  and  they  were  then  left  alone.  At 
twelve  he  went  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Warsaw  and  studied  un<ler  Roj^uski  and 
Janotha,  where  he  wrote  musical  composi- 
tions of  his  own,  and  studie<l  those  of  the 
masters,  and  when  sixteen  made  a  tour 
through  Russia  and  used  mainly  his  own 
compositions;  then  he  returned  to  Warsaw, 
at  his  father's  request,  and  8tu<Iied  six 
months  more  and  took    his  diploma.     At 


eighteen  he  became,  profeseor  of  mnsle  in 
the  contervatory  at  Warsaw  and  itudied 
general  literature  at  night  after  the  day's 
work  was  oyer.  When  nineteen  he  married, 
and  his  wife  dying  the  following  Tear,  he 
gave  himself  to  music  to  drown  hu  grief, 
and  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  composition 
under  Kiel  and  Heinrich  Urban.  When 
twenty-three  be  became  professor  of  music 
in  the  conservatory  of  Strasbnrg.  ReeolTing 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  he  in  1886  studied 
under  Leschetitzky  for  ecTen  months  and 
made  his  debut  at  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1887, 
and  has  since  traveled  in  concert  in  Tarious 
parts  of  the  world,  and  la  popularly  known 
as  the  **  piano  kins,"  his  performances  being 
confined  to  that  iustrument.  It  is  his  cxur- 
tom  before  giving  a  concert  to  practice 
many  hours,  and  often  the  entire  night 
previous.  In  1893  he  made  an  American 
tour,  that  brought  him  $160,000.  He  bc^gan 
writing  music  when  but  seven  years  of  age, 
and  in  1882  i>ublished  his  first  volnme  of 
compositions  in  Berlin. 

Adele  Joana  Maria  Pattl,  soprano  opera 
singer,  bom  in  Madrid,  Spain,  February 
19,1843.  Her  father  was  an  Italian  singer, 
her  mother  a  Spanish  singer  of  note,  Ade- 
line, as  she  is  known  in  the  United  States, 
being  tlieir  youngest  daughter.  When  a 
cbila,  her  parents  removed  to  the  United 
States,  residing  in  New  York,  where  she 
was  carefully  trained  by  Maurice  Strakosch, 
who  had  married  her  sister,  Amelia.  When 
but  a  girl  she  sang  with  great  acceptance  at 
entertainments,  but  made  her  first  entr^'  on 
her  life  work  as  Lucia,  in  New  Vork, 
November  24,  1869,  and  was  very  successful. 
Her  first  app4>arance  in  London  was  as 
Aniina  at  the  Covent  Garden,  May  li, 
18*51,  rei)eating  the  part  eight  times,  and, 
though  unknown,  became  at  once  fauioas. 
She  has  since  appeared  there  every  year  as 
well  as  in  America.  In  1870  she  went  to 
Russia,  and  was  given  Order  of  Merit  bv 
Emi>eror  Alexander,  and  appointed  first 
singer  at  Imperial  Court.  In  1888  sang  in 
Argentine  Republic  in  twenty-four  enter- 
tainments, the  re<'eipt8  being  over  S350,0<»0. 
she  having  one-half.  Was  marricHi  in  Ma\  , 
1868,  to  Marquis  de  Caux,  equerry  to  NaiH»- 
leon  III.,  but  divorced  from  him,  and  in  IKiifi 
married  Signer  Nieolini.  Her  voice  is  of 
moderate  i)ower,  but  great  compass, 
reaching  F  in  alt,  with  finishe<l  and  bril- 
liant execution.  She  appears  in  more  than 
30  casts,  chiefly  of  Italian,  and  is  charming 
in  person  and  manners.  Her  earnings  have 
amounted  to  millions.  Has  fine  estate  in 
Swansea  valley,  Wales,  Eng.,  having  a 
private  theater  costing  SdO,0()0,  and  lives  in 
regal  state.  Is  small  in  person  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  Has  a  rare  ear  for  music 
and  is  said  never  to  have  sung  a  false  note. 
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Q^oTgm  Armstronr  Cnster,  soldier,  bom  at 
New  Rumley,  Ohio,  December  5, 1839,  son 
of  a  blacksmith  who  became  a  farmer  iu 
later  years.  George  was  a  bright  lad  and  a 
quick  student,  but  disliked  study.  Received 
a  fair  district  school  and  aciidemy  educa- 
tion, and  then,  receiving  from  Jolin  A. 
Bingham,  congressman  from  that  district, 
an  appointment  to  the  United  States  military 
acMiemy,  entered  West  Point  in  1857.  Was 
graduated  in  18(»1  and  sent  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ^uly,  '61),  and  intrusted  with 
dispatches  to  Generals  Scott  and  McDowell, 
which  he  delirered  and  then  entered  the 
battle  which  was  the  first  at  Bull  Run. 
Served  in  various  capacities  during  the  war, 
sometimes  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  engin- 
eers, again  as  scout,  when  for  bravery  he 
was  m^e  aid-de-camp  to  General  McClel- 
lau,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Took  the 
first  color  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Wlien  McCIellan  was  relieved  of  the 
command,  Custer  was  made  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry  (July, 
1862).  At  Aldie,  Va.,  won  a  star  as  briga- 
dier-general, and  this  promotion  to(»k  him 
to  Iforyland,  to  command  the  Michigan 
cavalry  brigade.  Was  in  action  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the 
wai  more  than  sustained  the  high  reputa- 
tion alreadv  won.  Had  first  experience  in 
Indian  fignting  under  General  Hanc(M>k 
against  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  In  July, 
1874,  it  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Sioux  tribe  had  confe<leratcd  against 
the  United  States  government,  and  Custer's 
regiment  was  a  part  (»f  the  force  sent  against 
them,nnder  command  of  General  Terry  of 
the  United  States  regular  army.  Was 
directed  to  take  the  regiment  up  the  Rose- 
bud river  (tributary  to  the  Yellowstone),  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and 
down  the  latter  stream  to  join  the  column 
of  Captain  Gibbon, who  was  en  route  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  At  8  a.  m.,  June 
25, 1876,  Custer  determined  ui)on  an  attai'k, 
and,  dividing  the  forces  into  three  com- 
mands, procee<led.  Receiving  no  support 
from  the  two  divisions  under  Captain  Keno 
and  Captain  Barl)er,  was  overwhelmed  Uy 
a  large  force  of  the  Sioux,  and  every  man 
of  the  command  was  killed.  The  chara<>tcr 
of  General  Custer  was  marked  by  truth, 
honor,  sympathy,  piety,  and  tcmi)erance, 
and  a  desperate  bravery. 

David  Glasgow  Farragut,  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  born  at  Kimball 
Station,  nearKnoxvillcTenn.,  July  A,  1801, 
father  was  in  cavalry  servi<'e  of  the  United 
8tati>s,  and  a  friend  of  General  Jackson. 
The  boy's  early  life  was  passed  on  the  fron- 
tier, not  without  a  considerable  experience* 
with  Indiana.  At  the  age  of  nine,  l>ecame  a 
■ddahipman,  his  first  service  being  on  boar<i 


I  the  Essex,  under  Com.  David  Porter.  Was 
the  engagement  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  the  British  ship  Alert,  and  in  the  engage- 
ment in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso,  March  28, 
1814,  when  the  Essex  surrendered  to  the 
PhQjbe  and  Cherut.  At  close  of  the  war 
with  England,  made  a  cruise  to  the  Medi- 
terreanean  on  the  Independence.  In  1825  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  lieutenant.  In  the 
mean  time,  was  cruising  for  pirates,  under 
Commander  Porter;  from  1834  to  1861,  was 
employed  on  the  West  India  station,  at  Nor- 
folk navy  yard,  or  with  the  home  squadron, 
1861  to  1863  was  assistant  inspector  of 
ordnance.  In  1866  received  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  United  States  navy,  and 
three  years  later  took  command  of  the  steam 
sloop  Brooklyn.  Was  residing  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  at  the  time  the  state  seceded,  and  im- 
mediately went  North  with  his  family. 
First  active  service  was  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  and  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  was  in  1862.  Sailed  up  the 
river  under  a  terrible  fire,  delivering  broad- 
sides of  grapo  shot  as  he  passed.  Met  and 
destroyed  a  fleet  of  twenty  armed  steamers, 
four  ironclad  rams,  and  many  fire  rafts. 
Thence  proceeded  to  Vicksburg.  In  autumn 
hissquadroncapture<i  Corpus  Christi,  Sabine 
Pass,  and  Galveston.  Until  Julv  9,  when 
the  i^arrison  surrendered,  aided  the  army  in 
its  investment  of  Vicksburg.  The  follow- 
ing summer,  took  Mobile,  winning  a  victory 
almost  as  important  as  that  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  was  created  vice-admiral,  De<>ember  21, 
1864.  July  26,  18<)6,  was  created  admiral. 
In  1868,  went  to  Europe,  and  commanded 
th^  European  squadron  for  a  year.  Died  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  14, 1870. 

John  Charles  Fremont,  soldier  and  explorer, 
was  born  at  Savaunali,  Georgia,  January 
21, 1813,  of  French  descent.  Had  the  best 
educational  advantages  circumstances  could 
permit,  and  in  182H,  entered  the  junior  class 
of  Charleston  College;  there  acquired  more 
than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
and  showed  special  aptitude  for  mathe- 
mat  ics.  Wsis  restless  an  d  bigh-spirit  ed ,  how- 
ever, so  that  tie  frequently  broke  away  from 
studies,  and  this,  with  a  disregard  of  college 
regulations,  finally  led  to  expulsion  by  the 
faculty.  Gained  a  livclihoo<i,  thereafter,  by 
teat^hing  mathematics,  in  Charleston;  was 
given  a  degree  by  Charleston  College.  Be- 
came assistant  engineer  under  Capt.  W.  G. 
Williams  of  the  United  StaU>s  topographical 
corps,  and  engaged  in  exploring  mountain- 
passes  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
and  making  military  reconnoissance  of  the 
Cherokee  cimntry.  Early  in  1838  was  made 
assistant  of  the  celebrated  Nicollet,  who 
was  engaged  by  the  United  States  war  de- 
partment, to  make  a  map  of  the  wild  coun- 
tr>',  from  the  upi>er  waters  of  the  Miflsonri, 
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to  the  British  line.  Was  appointed  second 
lieatenant  of  the  topographical  corps.  In 
this  capacity,  Fremont  did  efficient  service, 
and  it  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
these  expeditions  under  his  leadership,  that 
the  great  West  was  opened  to  settlement 
and  cultivation.  In  1846  took  possession 
of  California  for  the  United  States,  holding 
it  a^inst  the  rule  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
English,  who  also  were  endeavoring  to  gain 
possession;  was  elected  governor  by  the 
American  settlers  in  California,  in  1846. 
Was  senator  from  that  stat«  in  1850.  Visited 
Europe  in  1852  and  received  many  honors. 
In  1855  took  up  residence  in  New  York  city. 
Was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
[)resident,  in  1856,  but  defeated  by  Buchanan. 
^Vas  made  major-general  in  the  United  States 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  but, 
owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  his  com- 
mand, was  relieved.  Was  governor  of  Ari- 
zona in  1878-81.  In  1890  Congress  author- 
ized an  appointment  to  be  major-general, 
and  a  place  on  the  retired  list,  with  a  salary 
of  $5,625  per  annum.  Mr.  Fremont  was  a 
unique  character,  possessed  of  high  moral 
and  physical  courage ;  but  eccentric  to  a  de- 
gree. He  died  in  New  York  city,  July  13, 
1890. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  soldier,  and  eighteenth 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27, 1822,  eldest 
of  six  children  of  Jesse  Grant.  As  a  lad. 
worked  about  the  farm ;  showed  no  special 
intellectual  promise,  but  displayed  courage 
and  resolution.  Attended  s<l]ool  during 
the  winter.  At  seventeen  was  appointed  to 
a  eadetsliip  at  West  Point ;  was  prolicient  in 
mathematics  and  the  best  horseman  in  bis 
class.  Was  p-aduatetl  in  1.S43,  and  assigned 
to  the  infantry  as  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
and  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Maj',  1.S44,  was  sent  to  rx)uisiana,  and 
in  September,  1S45,  eommissioncd  second 
lieutenant.  J<»ined  the  army  under Zacbary 
Taylor,  the  same  month,  and  was  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Mexican  war  in  which  any 
one  man  could  he.  In  1847  was  made 
ciiiartermaster  of  his  regiment.  For  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  was  hrovetted 
tirst  lieutenant,  at  Chapultepec,  captain; 
Hn(i  at  the  (H-cupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
was  promoted  to  full  first  lieutenancy.  In 
18.V2,  went  to  California,  where  the  gold 
excitement  rendered  troops  necessary. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  hotjame  at  first  bri^adier-jxeneral 
of  volunteers,  then  commander  of  the 
twenty-first  Illinois  volunteer  infantry. 
Alter  his  troops  were  augmented  by  General 
McClernand's  brigade,  took  possession  of 
Pa  Uicali,  Ky.  In  18;:2  aided  by  Commodore 
Foote  with  a  gunboat  fleet,  capture<l  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Graut's  terms  with  the  enemy  gained 


for  him  the  sobriqn«t  of  "  Unooiiditional 
Surrender."  For  thia  exploit,  was  made 
major-general  of  volunteers.  In  Jnly,  1862, 
Grant  was  made  commander  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Tennessee.  May  3, 1863,  sur- 
prised Pemberton  at  Vicksborg  and  July  3, 
received  the  latter's  surrender.  Afterward 
took  a  leader's  part  in  the  battles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout  Monnt,  Orchard  Knob, 
and  Missionary  Ridge.  After  appointment 
as  commander-in-chief,  fought  tne  battles 
of  the  Wilderness  and  captured  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  April  9,  Lee  surrendered 
at  Appomattox  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
In  the  election  of  November,  1368,  the 
nation  manifested  its  gratitude  and  esteem 
to  Grant  by  electing  him  president,  the 
inauguration  taking  place  March  4,  1339: 
was  re-elected  in  1872.  In  1884  was  attacked 
by  the  disease  which  ended  in  death  July 
26,1886. 

Wlnfleld  Soott  Hancock,  bom  at  Montgom- 
ery Square,  Pa.,  February  14. 1824,  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  Was  sent  to  Norristown 
Academy  while  a  small  boy,  and  here  organ- 
ized a  military  company,  of  which  he  was 
captain.  In  1840,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
entered  West  Point,  was  graduated  June  30, 
1844,  and  brevetted  second  lieatenant  of  the 
sixth  infantry,  July  1.  Was  on  dnty  in  the 
Indian  country,  on  the  border  of  Texas, 
until  1846.  Joined  the  army  under  Scott, 
and  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battles  of  Chembusoo 
and  Contreras.  Served  in  the  Seminole  war 
of  1855,  then  in  the  Kansas  troubles.  Was 
on  duty  in  California  at  the  time  of  the 
s(H*e8sion  of  the  Southern  states ;  reached 
New  York  city,  September  4,1861,  and  re- 
ported for  service,  at  Washington.  Was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  brigade.  First  met 
the  enemy  at  Lee's  Mills,  April  16.  Was 
en^aKe<l  in  the  fighting  at  Williamsburg 
and  Frazier's  Farm,  and  in  the  Maryland 
campaign.  Commanded  the  first  division 
of  the  second  army  corps,  at  the  battle  of 
Antieiam.  In  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
commanded  the  first  division,  second  army 
corps,  in  the  attempt  to  storm  Marye's 
Heights.  Fought  at  Chaneellorsville  and 
Gettysburg,  fixinjj  the  locality  for  the  latter 
conflict,  in  the  consultation  that  preceded 
it.  July  3,  commanded  the  left  center,  the 
main  point  assailed  by  the  Confederates. 
Fought  at  the  Wilderness  and  at  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg.  Aug- 
ust 12, 18t)4,  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  rejiular  army.  November  26,  18<i4. 
was  called  to  Waahinalon  to  organize  a 
veteran  corps  of  50,000  men.  February  2<», 
18H5,  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  mili- 
tary division,  ordered  to  Winchester,  Va. 
After  the  death  of  Lincoln,  was  stationed  at 
Washington,  having  charge  of  the  defense 
of  the  capital.    July  26, 1866,  was  appointed 
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major-general  of  tho  rep^ular  army.  Was 
engaged  again  in  Indian  warfare.  In  18f)8, 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  diyision 
of  the  Atlantic,  remaining  in  this  command 
until  his  death,  February  9, 188(>.  In  ISiiS 
an;i  1872,  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  but  was  defeated 
by  Garfield.  Last  appearance  in  public 
was  on  the  occasion  of  General  Grant's  fun- 
eral, for  which  he  made  the  arrangements. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  chivalry  and 
devotion  to  the  highest  duties  of  a  soldier. 

Oliver  Otis  Howard,  l)om  at  Leeds,  Mc, 
November  8,  1830.  Worked  on  a  farm, 
attended  district  school,  and  at  the  ai;e  of 
nine,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  lived 
for  two  years  with  an  undo,  John  Otis,  of 
Hallowell.  Prepared  at  Monmouth  and 
Yarmouth,  and  at  sixteen  entered  Bowdoin 
College;  was  graduated  in  1850.  Became 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  and  was  graduated 
in  1854.  Stood  fourth  in  tlie  class  and  was 
assigned  to  the  ordnance  department,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  First 
service  was  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  Ken- 
nebec arsenal.  Me.  Served  in  Florida  as 
ordnance  officer,  under  General  Harney; 
The  following  year  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  and  was  made  acting  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  holding  the 
position  until  the  civil  war.  In  the  mean 
time  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Bowdoin  College.  In  18(51  volunteered  for 
service  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  third 
regiment  Maine  volunteers.  Commanded 
the  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  during 
the  battle  or  Bull  Run,  and  was  created 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Partici- 
E^ted  in  the  advance  against  Richmond. 
Was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
and  lost  an  arm  owing  to  this  injury. 
Returned  to  his  command  in  less  than  tliree 
months,  and  participate<l  Im  the  battles  of 
Bull  Run  (second),  Antietuni,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysiiurg,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Atlanta.  ReacliVd  the  rank  of 
brevetted  major-general  of  the  regular 
army.  May  12,  18(i5,  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  war  department  in  the  bureau  of 
refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands. 
In  1877  commanded  a  successful  ex))edition 
against  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  and,  the 
following  year,  against  the  Bannocks  and 
Pintes.  In  1881-^2  was  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  military  academy;  18K2- 
86,  commanded  the  department  of  the 
Platte,  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Was  commissioned 
major-general  in  1886,  and  place<i  in  com- 
nouind  of  the  division  of  the  Pacific.  After 
the  death  of  Sheridan  was  commander  of 
the  division  of  the  Atlantic.  Received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  four  different  times,  and 
was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  government  in  1884.  Was 
author  ot**Doiiiad'8  School  Days,"  "Chief 


Joseph,   or  the  Nez  Perces  in  Peace   and 
War/'  and  other  works. 

Hobert  Edward  T.ee  was  bom  at  Stratford, 
Va.,  January  19,  1807,  son  of  "Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  At  eighteen,  entered  West  Point 
military  academv,  obtaining  a  thorough 
te<^bTjicul  education.  Was  graduated  in 
381^1^  receiving  a  commission  on  the  corps  of 
engineers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  had  risen  to  a  captain's  rank ;  and 
served  in  that  war  with  credit,  under  Scott. 
Was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant  condu<>t 
gt  1  he  siege  of  Chapultepec.  Was  appointed 
superintendent  at  West  Point  in  1852.  Three 
jears  later,  returning  to  active  service,  it 
was  an  oj)en  secret  that  General  Scott  of- 
fered to  recommend  him  for  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces,  if  he  would 
rflmsln  true  to  the  old  flag.  Resigned  c  om- 
m&Dd  after  Virginia  had  passed  the  ordi- 
Ttanro  of  secession,  and  became  commauder- 
iiiH-hief  of  the  Vimnian  troops,  but  was 
latGT  recalled  by  Jefferson  Davis.  But  when 
Josieph  E.  Johnston  was  defeated  and 
vi-oijnded  at  Fair  Oaks,  Lee  was  put  in  com- 
njiijiil,  and  a  great  strengthening  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  at  once  appan^nt. 
How  effective  was  Lee*s  action  is  at  once 
sbown  by  the  fact  that  while  only  a  month 
before,  the  Washington  government  had 
eoii^tdered  its  forces  in  the  field  adequate 
to  all  demands,  uix>n  tlie  battle  of  Me<'han- 
icNvlUe,  followed  a  hasty  call  for  300,000 
men.  Leo  also  won  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville witli  ()0,000  men  to  Hooker's  100,000. 
That  nine  months  should  have  intervened 
between  the  time  of  Grant's  advancing  !>•- 
foru  Petersburg  and  the  capture  of  that  city 
and  of  Richmond,  l)ears  unmistakable  tes- 
tim<»ny  to  lice's  power  to  make  the  most  of 
a  ho{)cIess  situation,  and  achieve  great  re- 
sults with  small  resources.  Not  many 
months  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
Lee  nas  made  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Vs.,  and  re- 
mained in  that  ofiice  until  his  death  in  1870, 
on  (Jie  12th  of  0<'tol)er.  Not  only  was  Lee  a 
great  general,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
modest  nature  and  high  moral  worth. 

WJnn<'ld  Scott,  bom  near  Petersburg,  Va., 
Jiiiiti  13,  1786,  son  of  William  Scott,  farmer, 
was  left  an  orphan  at  seventeen.  After  the 
usiinl  pre))aratory  studies,  entered  the  high 
schocd  at  Richmond,  Va.,  then  passed  two 
years  in  William  and  Marv  College,  in  the 
Btudyof  law.  Completed  legal  studies  in 
the  ofiice  of  David  Robertson,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1807  emi- 
grated to  South  Carolina,  intending  to 
pracii<'e  tho  law  in  Charleston.  But  as  a 
hOFinle  feeling  l»etween  the  United  States 
and  England  was  abroad  and  the  army  was 
being  increased,  Scott  obtained  a  pocitiob 
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aa  captAln  of  light  artillery.  When  the  war 
of  1812  was  fairly  begun  he  was  commis- 
sioned  lieutenant-colonel  and  sent  to  the 
Niagara  frontier,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Queenstown.  Was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
displaying  great  bravery  and  shrewdness. 
In  1814  declined  the  position  of  secretary  of 
war.  On  returning  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
in  1815  was  made  commander  of  tlie  sea- 
board, with  headquarters  at  New  York  city. 
In  1814  received  from  Congress  the  appoint- 
ment of  brigadier-general,  and  a  gold 
medal.  In  1835  was  again  engagea  in 
active  service,  in  the  Seminole  war.  lu  1841 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army.  Was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  president,  in  1852.  Was  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  war,  winning  notable  victo- 
ries. In  1859,  as  commissioner  to  England, 
settled  the  northwestern  boundary  question. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  again 
called  into  service  remaining  until  Novem- 
ber 1, 1862,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years,  he  retired.  After  making  another 
tour  in  Europe,  settled  at  West  Point  and 
there  died.  May  29,  1866. 

Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  soldier,  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6.  1831 ;  died  in  Non- 
quitt,  Mass.,  August  5,  1888.  Graduated  at 
West  Point,  July  1,  1853,  the  thirty-fourth 
in  class  of  fifty-two;  Gen.  James  B.  McPher- 
son  (killed  before  Atlanta)  being  at  the  head, 
and  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield  of  Union,  and 
Gen.  John  B.  Hood  of  Confederate  army, 
among  his  classmates.  At  breaking  out  of 
civil  war  he  was  captain  in  thirteenth  infan- 
try; appointed  colonel  of  serond  Michigan 
cavalry,  May,  18()2;  July  1,  brijj:adier-gen- 
eral  volunteers ;  December 31,  major-general 
of  volunteers.  At  battle  of  Stone  River  he 
saved  General  Rosecrans  from  defeat  by  his 
brilliant  manoeuvre,  but  at  the  wreckage 
of  his  own  division,  losing  1,030  men,  and 
he  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Geni'ral  Grant,  who  transferred 
him  (April  4,  18(^)  to  Virginia,  and  put  him 
in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  theanny 
of  the  Potomac,  where,  having  under  him 
the  kindred  spirits  of  Generals  Merritt,  Cus- 
ter, Wilson,  and  Gregg,  he  made  many  as- 
tonisliing  and  successful  raids  on  the  Con- 
federate flanks  and  rear.  August  7  was  put 
in  command  of  army  of  Shenandoah,  the 
middle  military  division,  and  gained  great 
renown  by  his  defeat  of  General  Early's 
army,  in  tlirce  jutched  battles  in  tliirty  days, 
snatching  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
feat at  Cedar  Run  by  his  famous  twenty- 
mile  ride  from  Winchester,  rallying  his  fly- 
ing troops  on  the  way.  November  8  made 
major-general  in  United  States  army,  an<l 
on  February  9,  1865,  received  the  thanks  of 
GongreM  for  hhi  brilliant  exploits.    In  Feb- 


ruary and  March,  with  10,000  cavmiry  he 
made  a  colossal  raid  from  Winchester  to 
Petersburg,  fighting-  almost  constantly,  and 
at  length  by  his  famous  and  decisive  battle 
of  Five  Forks  compelled  Gen.  Robert  £. 
Lee  to  evacuate  Petersburg  and  Kidimood, 
which  resulted  in  Lee's  surrender.  In  18N9 
was  made  lieutenant-general ;  in  1870  went 
to  Europe  to  witness  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  was  with  German  staff  at  battle  of 
Gravelotte;  and  in  1883  became  tlie  geoeral- 
inrchief  (nineteenth)  of  the  United  States 
army.  Was  below  middle  height,  power- 
fully built,  a  born  soldier,  who  was  never 
defeated,  cool  and  daring,  a  splendid  cavalry 
man,  and  affectionately  called  '*  Little  Phil,** 
by  his  tLvmy.  In  1879  he  married  the  dao^^ 
ter  of  Gen.  Daniel  H.  Rucker  of  United  States 
army,  and  wrote  and  published  his  '*  mem- 
oirs "  (two  volumes),  in  1888. 

William  Tecnmseb  Sherman,  generil 
United  States  army,  bom  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  February  8, 18*20,  died  in  New  York 
city  February  14,  1891.  Was  sixth  of  bis 
father's  children  and  after  the  father's 
death  was  adopted  by  United  States  senator 
Thomas  Ewing.  Graduated  at  militarv 
academy.  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  sixth 
in  a  class  of  forty-two.  Sent  second  lieat- 
enant  with  regiment  to  California  on  break- 
ing out  of  war  with  Mexico,  reaching  Yerba 
Bueno  (San  Francisco)  in  1847.  Had  chance 
to  enrich  himself  by  securing  gold  proper^ 
for  almost  nothing,  but  thought  it  of  small 
a(;count.  Was  urged  to  buy  lots  in  San 
Francisco  at  $16  each,  but  considered  the 
venture  foolish !  In  1850  returne<i  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  marrieii  Miss  Ellen  Boyle 
Ewing,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  secre- 
tiiry  of  the  interior.  In  business  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  until  in  18*10,  then 
supi'rintendent  of  military  academy  at 
Alexandria,  La.  Resigned  in  1861  When 
state  seceded  and  commissioned  as  colonel 
of  thirteenth  United  States  infantry  and 
took  part  in  first  Bull  Run  battle.  In 
October  succeeded  Gen.  Robert  Anderson 
in  Department  of  Cuml>erland,  but  relieved 
by  General  Buell  in  Noveniber  and  trans- 
ferred to  Department  of  Missouri  under 
General  Halleck.  Organized  a  division  of 
new  troops  and  took  part  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Shiloh,  holding  heroically  right  of 
line  near  Shiloh  church  and  for  it  promoted 
maior-general  of  volunteers.  In  186i2  when 
Halleck  went  as  military  adviser  to  Presi- 
deitt  Lincoln,  he  came  under  General 
Grant's  command  and  took  conspicuous  part 
in  stirring  events  leading  up  to  capture  of 
Vicksburu  on  July  4,  1863,  and  was  then 
made  brisjadier-general  in  regular  army. 
In  October  took  charge  of  the  Department 
and  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  was  again 
conspicuous  by  defeating  the  armiee  of 
Generals  Bratrg  and  Loni^itreet,  — «J  VW>> 
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roary  19, 1864,  was  given  thanks  of  Congress 
for  services  in  the  Ghattanooea  campaign, 
and  assigned  by  Qrant  to  Divi»on  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  a  bloody  campaign  defeated 
successively  the  army  nnder  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  and  Qen.  John  B.  Hood,  and 
September  1,  captured  Atlanta,  6a.;  then 
after  much  difficulty  persuaded  President 
Lincoln  and  General  Grant  to  consent  to  his 
proposed  march  of  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea,  and  to  prevent  being  counter- 
manded had  all  telegraph  wires  cut,  and 
years  after  learned  that  the  authorities  had 
tried  to  recall  him  by  telegraph  and  failing 
supposed  "  the  enemy  had  cut  the  wires. '^ 
November  12,  his  army  of  60,000  veterans 
set  forth  and  nothing  more  was  known  of 
him  till  near  Christmas,  when  he  appeared 
before  Savannah,  and  on  December  21  took 
that  city.  He  then  marched  northward 
through  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  Dur- 
ham Station  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Confederate  army,  nnder  Gen. 
Jaseph  E.  Johnston,  surrendered  to  him. 
His  great  march  brought  the  downfall  of 
the  confederacy,  and  May  24, 1865,  his  army 
passed  in  grand  review  at  Washington  and 
a  week  later  he  took  leave  of  it  in  a  farewell 
order.  Was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army,  July  26,  1866,  and  general  of 
army  March  4, 1869.  In  1871-2  made  tour 
of  Europe,  and  put  on  retired  list,  February 
8,  1884,  and  from  1886  till  death  resided  in 
New  York  city.  His  "Memoirs"  written 
by  him  were  published  in  187r)  (two  vol- 
umes). He  could  easily  have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  if  he  had  accepted 
pro£Fered  Republican  nominations,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  that  ever  refused 
that  office.  His  funeral  was  a  great  mili- 
ary pageant,  witnessed  by  scorn  of 
thousands  of  people.  Buried  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  side  of  his  wife,  who  died  a  year 
earlier. 

G«org«  Henry  Thomas,  soldier,  bom  South- 
ampton county,  Va.,  July  31,  1816;  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  28,  1870. 
Was  educated  at  home  and  in  the  South- 
ampton academy,  and  when  twenty  entered 
the  office  of  an  uncle  who  was  clerk  of  the 
county,  with  a  view  to  the  law,  but  having 
an  offer  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  cilli- 
tanr  academy,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  there  in 
1836,  graduating  twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty- 
two  In  1840,  and  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  Third  United  States  artillery, 
and  served  in  Florida  till  close  of  the  Semi- 
nole war.    He  also  served  nnder  General 


Taylor  in  the  Mezican]War,  being  bcevettci 
major  for  gallantry  in  action.  He  then 
served  three  years  as  cavalry  instructor^  at 
West  Point,  and  live  years  with  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry  in  Texas,  and  in  1860, 
when  the  most  of  his  fellow-officers 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  government  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  remained  true.  While  on 
his  way  home  he  was  injured  in  the  spine 
by  a  railroad  accident,  and  to  this  was 
doubtless  due  his  **  slow  "  riding  and  delib- 
erate movements,  adversely  commented  on 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  He  was 
colonel  of  second  cavalry,  and  promoted  to 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  first  Shenan- 
doah campaign,  and  commanded  a  division 
in  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  where  his  ster* 
ling  qualities  as  commander  first  directed 
national  attention  to  him.  He  was  now 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  right  wintf 
of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  at  the  siege  oi 
Corinth,  and  during  much  of  1862  was  in 
full  command  of  that  army.  He  com- 
manded the  center  of  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  did  noble  work  at  Mur- 
freesboro;  and  then  had  charge  of  the 
Fourteenth  army  corps  in  the  campaign  in 
mid<lle  Tennessee  during  1863.  At  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  his  heroism  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  *' the  Rock  ot  Chicka- 
mauga." He  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  of 
1864  up  to  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  on 
December  15  of  that  year  won  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  the  war,  and  was  promoted 
major-ffeneral  in  regular  army,  and  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  by  United  States  Congress, 
and  a  gold  medal  by  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
In  1865-67  he  commanded  military  division 
of  Tennessee,  and  1867-9  the  third  military 
district,  and  from  May  15. 1869,  till  his  death 
the  division  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco.  He  was  buried  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  in  1852  he  had  n»rried 
Miss  Frances  Kellog  of  that  city.  He  was 
affectionately  called  ''Old  Reliable"  and 
**  Pap  Thomas  "  by  his  men,  and  has  the 
glory  of  never  having  lost  a  battle  when 
in  independent  command.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and,  if  not  fully  appreciated  bv 
the  civil  authorities  at  the  time,  it  will 
come  to  pass  as  he  was  wont  to  say  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  **  History  will  do  me 
justice." 


PROMINBNT  SOI^DIBRS. 

of  able  ministers, 


Ckutaviu  Adolphus,  surnamed  the  Great,was 
born  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1591;  aa- 
etoded  the  throne  in  1611,  and  though  so 
yoong,  aTiMtd  gnat  Mgacity  in  the  choice 
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Was  fond  of  military 
glory,  and  soon  acquired  renown  in  battles 
against  the  Danes,  Muscovites,  and  Poles. 
By  hoioie  valor  and  jodidoaa  poUey,  mada 
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an  honorable  peace  with  the  first  two,  and 
obliged  the  latter  to  evacuate  Liyonia,  when 
fcirming  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  he  overran,  in  two  years  and 
a  half,  all  the  countries  between  the  Vistula, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube.  Tilly,  the  im- 
perial general,  was  twice  defeated,  and  the 
pride  of  Austria  humbled ;  but  the  battle  in 
the  plains  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  proved  fatal 
to  the  life  of  the  brave  monarch.  It  is  said 
that  he  fell  by  the  intrigues  ot  Richelieu,  or 
^^  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg, 
Ills  cousm,  who  was  bribed  by  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  Gustavus  Adolphus  patronized 
literature,  founded  academies  and  universi- 
ties. Before  his  reign,  the  Swedes  were 
imlifferent  soldiers,  but  he  always  had  an 
army  of  80,000  well-disciplined  men. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France, 
horn  August  15,  17()9,  at  Ajaccno,  in  Cor- 
Kica,  of  noble  parentage.  Educated  at  the 
military  school  of  Brienne;  entered  the 
artillery  service  as  second  lieutenant  in 
1785;  served  at  the  sieges  In  Lyons  and 
Toulon,  and  subsequently  displayed  high 
talents  in  the  French  army  which  assailed 
Piedmont,  on  the  Genoese  frontier.  Early 
in  1796,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  where  he  began  a  career  of 
plory.  Subjugated  Egypt  and  Malta,  and 
invaded  Syria.  Hearing  of  the  reverses 
his  countrymen  had  sustained  in  Europe, 
went  to  France,  overthrew  the  Directory  and 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  first  consul. 
Having  restored  order  in  the  kinj:dom,  he 
led  an  army  over  the  Alps,  fonj^lit  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  and  recovered  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Austria  and  Russia  being  leagued 
a^jainst  him,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was 
fought  dissolving  the  coalition.  Prussia 
sent  an  army  against  him,  at  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  was  defeated.  Invaded  Russia 
and  took  possession  of  Moscow,  but  was 
obliged  finally  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat. 
Another  confederal i(m  against  him  com- 
pelled abdication;  the  invasion  of  France 
m  1815proved  a  failure,  and,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  generosity  of  the  British 
government,  he  was  exiled  to  Saint  Helena. 
I)ie<i  May  r>,  1821.  Being  a  most  consum- 
mate general,  and  poss<;ssed  of  splendid 
talents.  Napoleon  might  have  held  a  throne 
throughout  life,  but  for  a  fatal  and  seltish 
.unbition. 

Diivor  Cromwell,  the  protector  of  England, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon,  England,  April 
•J."),  l."il)9;  received  education  at  grammar 
school,  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Sidney 
Collejie,  Cambridge,  where  he  paid  small 
attention  to  study  and  a  great  deal  to  play ; 
was  sent  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  law,  with 
as  little  success.  When  twenty-one,  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Huntingdon,  becoming  a 
zealous  Puritan.    Appeared  in  Parliament 


m  1625.  Was  preyented  from  emi^rmtiBg  It 
America,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  the 
misguidcid  monarch  afterward  had  reason  to 
repent,  for  Cromwell  opposed  him  in  the 
House,  and,  when  the  Commons  decided  on 
resistance,  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  most  ad- 
mirably disciplined.  This  became  enlaiged 
to  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  men,  and  he 
was  a  most  conspicuous  leader,  was  in- 
strumental in  the  execution  of  the  king,  and 
formed  one  of  the  council  of  state,  after  the 
death  of  Charles.  Was  three  years  Lord 
Governor  of  Ireland.  In  1650,  defeated  the 
Scots,  at  Dunbar.  Having,  in  1653,  forcibly 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  assumed  su- 
preme authority,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector.  The  severity  of  mental  labor  at 
last  undermined  his  health,  and  he  died  of  a 
slow  fever,  September  3, 1658. 

Stephen  Beeatur,  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Sinnepuxent,  Md.,  January  6.  1779,  son  of 
Stephen  Decatur,  also  a  nayal  officer.  In 
1798,  Stephen,  the  younger,  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  nary; 
cruist^d  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  frigate 
United  States,  distinguishing  himseli  ss 
a  youth  of  unusual  talent  and  brayery.  Wss 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1799.  Wss 
lirst  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  one  of  foor 
vessels  sent  against  the  bey  of  Algiers;  and 
when  the  Philadelphia  was  captured  and 
carried  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  Decator 
entered  the  harbor  and  destroyed  her,  re- 
treating unharmed,  to  his  own  ship,  under 
fire  of  141  guns.  In  recognition  of  this  serv- 
ice, was  created  captain  on  May  22, 1804. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  Algiers  violated 
treaty  wiih  the  United  States,  and  in  1815, 
two  fleets,  one  under  Bainbridge,  one  un- 
der Decatur,  were  sent  to  demand  repara- 
tion. Decatur  met  and  captured  two  Alge- 
rian vessels,  and  forced  the  bey  to  sign  a 
treaty  in  which  he  agreed  to  levy  no  more 
tribute  on  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
lease all  the  Christians  whom  he  held 
ca])tive.  Later,  similar  agreements  and  in- 
demnity for  their  encroachments  on  Amer- 
ican commerce  were  obtained  from  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  In  January,  1816,  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  new  naval  commis- 
sion, to  w  Inch  he  devoted  his  energies  for 
four  years.  In  1820,  was  challenged  to  a 
duel,  by  Com.  James  Barron,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  was  mortally  wounded. 
Died  March  22,  1820. 

Nathaniel  C.roene,  Revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  May  27, 1742.  son  of 
a  Quaker  preacher;  the  sect  being  opposed 
to  literary  attainments.at  the  ageof  thirteen 
Nathaniel  could  only  '*read,  write,  and  ci- 
pher "  ;  but  later  was  taught  Latin  and  geom- 
etry. Made  small  toys  of  iron,  and,  with  the 
procee«is  of  their  sale,bought  books.  Went  to 
Coventry,  B.  I.,  to  look  after  a  part  of  ftka 
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nunlly  etUt6,and  here  his  remarkable  qual- 
ities became  recognized:  was  soon  chosen  to 
represent  his  new  nome  in  the  general  assem- 
bly; first  act  was  to  move  the  establishment 
of  a  school.  In  1774  was  one  of  a  committee 
to  revise  the  militia  laws.  Entered  the  Kent- 
ish Guards,  and  in  1775,  when  the  battle  of 
Lexington  had  been  fought,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  the  army  of  1,500  raised 
by  order  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 
In  August,  after  the  spnointment  of  Wash- 
ington as  commandei  ^>  chief  of  the  army, 
Greene  was  appointed  is  one  of  the  four 
major-generals.  Was  joint  commander  with 
Generiu  Sullivan,  at  the  battle  of  Trenton ; 
and  was  a  close  friend  and  valued  coun- 
selor of  Washington,  during  the  entire  war. 
In  all  the  principal  battles  of  this  time, 
Greene's  bravery  and  skill  were  conspicu- 
ous. After  the  establishment  of  the  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  was  appointed  quarter- 
master. Succeeded  Gates  as  commander  of 
the  Southern  army,  which  he  found  disor- 
ganized and  inefficient,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  was  soon  changed.  So  e£Fective  was 
his  service,  that  he  was  called  the  '*  Savior 
of  the  South."  Died  from  sunstroke,  June 
19, 1786. 

SbonuM  Jonathan  Jackson,  born  at  Clarks- 
burgh,  W.  Va.,  January  21,  1824.  Father 
died  when  The  mas  was  three  years  old, 
leaving  the  family  without  property.  When 
six  vears  of  age  was  sent  to  live  with  an 
uncle;  attended  school  and  was  a  good 
mathematician.  Was  made  county  sheriff 
when  only  eighteen  years  old.  Entered 
West  Point  in  1842,  deficient  in  preparation ; 
studied  very  hard,  and  graduated  seven- 
teenth in  a  class  of  seventy.  On  gradua- 
tion entered  the  American  army,  under 
Winfield  Scott.  For  good  conduct  during 
the  Mexican  war  was  made  major.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  ordered  to  take 
command  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  during 
the  battle  of  Manassas  Junction  that 
General  Jackson  earned  the  sobriquet 
"  Stonewall,"  that  clung  to  him  ever 
afterward.  The  campaigns  that  followed 
displayed  his  great  skill  in  military  tactics, 
and  made  him  alike  the  admiration  of  tlie 
confederacy  and  the  dread  of  the  federal 
forces.  During  the  attack  upon  Lee  at 
Fredericksburg  bv  Buruside,  Jackson  was 
severely  wounded  and  pneumonia  set  in, 
from  which  he  died  May  10, 1863. 

lAfayette  was  bom  in  the  chateau  of  Chav- 
agnac,  in  that  part  of  France  then  known 
as  the  Province  of  Auvergne,  September  6, 
1757.  Was  educated  by  relatives,  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  remove*  1  to  the 
Colleffs  dn  Plessis.Paris ;  soon  after  came  into 
oomplete  personal  possession  of  great  wealth ; 
watapago&tooart,aiid  acomuiiaBioned  ofO- 


cer  of  the  king's  regiment  of  musketeers.  Wad 
anxious  for  political  liberty  and  the  regen* 
e  rat  ion  of  France.  Meeting  Silas  Deane,  in 
Paris,  became  determined  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  colonists;  Efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
this,  and  he  was  tinally  compelled  to  adopt 
a  disguise;  this  was  successful,  and  in  due 
tiinb  Lafayette,  with  Baron  de  Kalb  and 
f^levi'u  other  officers,  landed  at  Georgetown, 
S.  C.  Rode  nearly  900  miles  on  horseback 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  made  a 
major-general  in  the  continental  army. 
Fought  .n  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and 
displayed  bravery  on  many  other  occasions. 
W4.Hit  to  France  on  a  miasion  in  1779,  and, 
n^  a  result,  Count  de  Rochambeau  was  sent 
out  with  6,000  men,  in  July,  1780;  himself 
relitrued  and  engaged  again  in  active 
ttflrvjee  under  Washington.  After  the 
t  lose  of  the  Revolution  he  held  various 
honorary  positions  in  France;  becoming 
tmjilicated  in  political  troubles,  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Olmutz,  in  Austria,  for 
aeveral  years.  Upon  release  was  again 
appointed  to  positions  of  honor  and  impor- 
tance.   He  died  in  Paris,  May  20,  1834. 

Gcorpte  B.  MoClellan  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
pLiiAt  Pa.,  December  3, 1826;  son  of  a  physi- 
ciarK  was  educated  in  the  publie  schools  and 
Tht!  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Entered 
tilts  I'nited  States  military  academy  in  1842, 
w^B  graduated  second  in  class  of  1846,  the 
1jLr;.'o»tthat  had  ever  left  the  academy,  and  he 
was  first  in  the  class  in  engineering.  Dis- 
tiii^Liished  himself  under  General  Scott  in 
huu  les  of  Cherubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
t'ljapultepec;  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
ir'hSHit,  and  brevetted  captain.  Volunteered 
for  service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
nDd  Jifter  serving  as  commander  of  tbede- 
purtmcnt  of  the  Ohio,  and  commander  of 
tiie  iirmy  of  the  Potomac,  was  made  com- 
!iiander-in-chief  of  the  Union  forces,  No- 
vember 1, 18(>1.  Finding  the  army  in  ooor 
condition  to  engage  in  the  long  war  which 
wad  to  be,  he  set  about  organizing  thor- 
oughly; but  being  indifferently  supported, 
waa  unable  to  carry  out  cherished  plans. 
August  30,  18()2, was  superseded  by  JPope, 
wtth  disastrous  effect;  being  reinstated, 
fought  the  battle  of  Antietam,  one  of  the. 
^rtiatest  Union  victories  of  the  war.  Was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  pres- 
idtjnt,in  1864,  but  was  defeated.  Was  of- 
fered the  presidency  of  California  Univer- 
flitw  and  the  year  following,  of  Union  Col- 
lepe,  but  declined  both.  Was  governor  of 
New  Jersey  from  1877  until  1881.  There  has 
heeu  much  dispute  concerning  McClellan's 
true  status  during  the  war,  hut  certain  it  is 
ihat  the  men  he  led  would  follow  him  as  they 
followed  no  other  man.  He  died  October 
29,  1885. 
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G^orse  Ctordon  Meade,  Boldier,  was  born  in 
GadiZy  Spain,  December  31,  1816,  son  of 
Ricliard  Worsam  Meade,  merchant  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  established  himself  at  Cadiz. 
The  family  was  eventually  sent  back  to 
Philadelphia,  when  yonni;  Meade  attended 
school.  Was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1835,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 
Served  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida. 
Was  engaged  in  military  surveying  until 
the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  General  Ziichary  Taylor, 
at  Corinis  Christi.  Texas.  For  bravery  in 
the  battle  of  Monterey,  was  made  first  lieu- 
tenant. When  the  civil  war  began,  Meade 
was  made  brigadier-ixeueral  of  volunteers ; 
commanded  a  brigade  in  battles  of  Mechan- 
icsville.  Gaines'  Mills,  and  Newmarket 
Cross  Roads ;  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  rejoined  the  army,  after  being  severely 
wonnded.  When  I^ee  invaded  Marylan(i, 
Meade  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, and  was  at  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain ;  commanded  the  first  corps  at 
Antietam.  November  29,  1862,  was  made 
major-general.  June  23,  General  Meade 
relieved  Hooker  in  command,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  For  his  admira- 
ble conduct  of  this  battle,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Was 
in  every  campaign  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  in  all  its  battles  except  two. 
August,  l8«'>4,  was  appointed  major-general. 
Died  in  Philadelphia,  November  G,  1872. 

Philip  John  Schuyler.  Revolutionary  soldier, 
born  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  November  22,  1733, 
of  Dutch  d»sceut.  When  eight  years  old, 
lost  his  father;  was  the  eldest  of  live  chil- 
dren, and  came  into  possession  of  the 
paternal  estates,  also  the  estate  of  an  uncle, 
situated  at  Saratoj^a.  At  fifteen,  entered 
school  at  New  R)cbelle,  N.  Y.;  manifested 
a  preference  for  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences,  also  acquiring  full  knowledge  of 
French.  Later,  engaged  in  those  wild  trad- 
ing and  hunting  expeditions  with  Indians, 
in  which  most  young  Albanians  were  then 
engaged.  No  other  man,  except  Sir  William 
Johnson,  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  easterly  tribes  of  the  lro<iuois  con- 
federacy. Was  engaged  in  the  last  French 
and  Indian  war;  servi'd  under  Bradstreet  in 
175(1.  At  the  time  of  thedifticulties  between 
England  and  the  colonies  was  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress;  was  appointed 
one  of  the  four  major-generals  of  the  army, 
being  assigned  to  the  control  of  the  North- 
ern department.  The  misconduct  of  the 
troops,  his  o\\  n  wretched  ill-health,  and  the 
l>ecuniary  straits  of  the  arnjy,  hampered 
and  di>coniagc(l  him;  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1777,  remaining, however,  the  trusted 
friend  and  adviser  of  Washington.  Was 
Interested  in  many  public  w(>rks,  and  did 
much,  for  the  prosx)erity  of  New  York.     He 


died  November  18,  1804,  at  his  mansion  la 

Albany. 

juhn  gtark,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
Aug  list  28, 1728;  boyhood  passed  inDerry- 
field,  N.  H.  April  28,  1762,  when  on  a  trap- 
ping t^xcursion,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
ludiaus,  kept  six  weeks  and  liberated  only 
upon  payment  of  $103  ransom.  From  1753 
to  IT&S,  was  employed  as  scout.  During 
the  latter  year,  was  made  a  lieutenant,  en- 
gaged fn  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and, 
for  gallant  conduct,  was  made  captain ;  was 
in  the  battle  of  Tlconderoga.  Was  after- 
ward! created  colonel,  and  enlisted  eight 
hundred  men  in  one  day.  Fought  the  battle 
of  Henoington,  a  complete  victory  for  the 
American  forces.  Was  twice  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  department; 
and  on  retirement  was  given  a  pension  of 
$G0  per  month.    Died  May  2, 1822. 

Za^^hary  Taylor,  twelfth  president  of  the 
Uuiied  States,  was  born  in  Orange  county, 
Va.p  September  24,  1784.  In  1808  was  ap- 
]Kiinied  lieutenant  in  the  seventh  infantry, 
and  made  captain  in  1810.  In  1812  took 
com  iiiand  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash, 
wliere,  after  several  successful  campaigns, 
he  WAS  brevetted  major,  and  afterward  at- 
tained that  rank  by  commission.  With  a 
brief  interval,  remained  in  the  army  until 
elei'ted  to  the  presidency.  Was  engaged  in 
the  second  Black  Hawk  campaign,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  that  chief;  fought 
in  tbt?  Seminole  war,  and  gained  the  notable 
victtkty  of  Okeehohee.  Anticipating  the 
aiiruxation  of  Texas,  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  her  defense  against  Mexico.  Went 
to  Corpus  Christi  with  1,50(1  men,  in  July, 
nnd  \>y  November  had  4,(KK>.  After  yictori- 
DMH  t  neounters  with  the  Mexican  troops, 
Taylor  was  commissioned  major.  With  a 
regiment  of  riflemen,  a  mounted  company 
of  Texans,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
three  batteries  that  had  seen  service,  the 
r>'st  ol  his  army  being  raw  recruits,  met 
8atkia  Anna,  the  Mexican  general,  at  the 
head  of  a  tine  army  of  21, 000  men  and  routed 
hira  completely.  After  his  return  home,  he 
wa?  elected  president,  being  nominated  by 
the  Whigs,  June  8,  1848.  He  was  a  patriot 
ratbt'r  than  a  partisan,  and  regarded  office 
ftri  a  jiuhlic  trust.    Died  July  9,  1850. 

,ToRf>pli  Warren,  soldier,  born  at  Roxbury, 
Ma-ss.,  June  11,  1741;  was  graduated  at 
Hiirvnrd  in  1750,  and  became  master  of 
Ki'xbury  grammar  school,  in  17()<).  In  1764, 
hfivirit:  studied  under  Dr.  James  Lloyd, 
begun  the  practice  of  medicine.  Wrote  a 
seritH  of  arti<;les  on  the  stamp  act,  for 
tlu^  Bnwton  Gazette,  which  attracted  general 
fltlenlion  and  led  to  prosecution  of  the  pro- 
prietor, by  Governor  Bernard.  Soon  after 
thi.^f  became  the  warm  friend  and  one  of  tba 
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most  trusted  lieutenants  of  Samuel  Adams. 
When  in  August,  1774,  Samuel  Adams  took 
his  seat  in  tlie  Continental  Congress,  Dr. 
Warren  became  leader  of  tbe  Patriot  party 
in  Boston.  Was  author  of  the  "Suffolk 
ResoWes,"  which  were  approved  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  placed  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  British  government.  When  the  Massa^ 
rhusetts  Provincial  Congress  met  in  October, 
1774,  Dr.  Warren  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  entered 
actively  upon  the  work  of  arming  and 
drilling  the  militia.  May  31,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
on  June  14,  was  appointed  second  maior- 
general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  Wbfle 
attempting  to  rally  the  militia,  at  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  shot  in  the 
bead  and  died  instantly. 

Arthur  WeUesley  Wellington,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  age,  was  born  at 
Dangan  Castle,  county  of  Meatb,  Ireland, 
May  1, 17G9;  received  classical  education  at 
Eton,   and  military  education  at  the  mili- 


tary college  of  Angers,  in  France.  Entered 
on  a  militarv  career  when  only  eighteen, 
and  promotion  followed  promotion  with 
great  rapidity,  until  in  1796,  when  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  and  ordered  to  India, 
his  name  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  roll 
of  military  honors.  On  returning,  was 
knighted  and  received  a  general's  commis- 
sion. For  services  in  Spain,  received  the 
titles  of  Baron  and  Viscount,  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Parliament,  and  a  pension  of 
£2,000  per  year.  In  1813,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid,  and  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
in  the  same  month  received  the  titles  of 
Marquis  and  Duke.  July  3,  1816,  Paris 
capitulated  to  Wellington  and  Blucher, 
after  a  short  and  bloody  conflict.  After 
tbe  evacuation  of  France,  November  1, 1818, 
he  returned  to  England  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  ofSces  connected  with 
the  British  government.  Whether  in  field  or 
cabinet,  the  Duke  was  bold  in  conceiving 
and  had  gigantic  powers  for  carrying  out 
his  projects.  Died  at  Walmer  Castle, 
September  14, 1852. 


NIA.N  UF"A.OXU  RERS. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  manufacturer,  born  in 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  November  26, 
1835,  son  of  a  weaver  in  humble  circum- 
stances, whose  ambition,  joined  with  ardent 
republicanism,  led  him  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  in  184r). 
Family  settled  at  Pittsburgh,  where  Andrew 
began  nis  career,  two  years  later,  by  attend- 
ing a  small  stationary  engine.  Dissatisfied 
with  this,  became  a  telegraph  messenger 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company,  and 
subsequently,  an  operator.  Was  one  of  tbe 
first  to  read  tele^aphic  signals  by  sound. 
Afterward  met  Mr.  Woo<lruff,  inventor  of 
the  sleeping  car,  and  joined  in  the  effort  to 
have  it  adopted;  the  success  of  this  venture 
gave  the  nucleus  of  his  wealth.  Was 
superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  division  of 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  member  of  a 
syndicate  that  purchased  property  on  Oil 
Creek,  which  cost  S40,000  and  yielded  in 
one  year  over  $1,000,000  cash  dividends. 
Was  associated  with  others  in  establishing 
a  rolling  mill,  from  which  has  grown  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  system  of  iron 
and  steel  industries  ever  controlled  by  an 
individual.  He  long  owned  eighteen  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  which  he  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  radicalism;  has  devoted  large 
sums  to  benevolent  and  educational  purposes. 
Has  published  numerous  books. 

Jerome  I.  Case,  manufacturer,  was  l>om  in 
WilliamstoiK'n,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y., 
December  11,  1818;  father  was  a  pioneer 
•ettler  in  New  York ;  the  son  had  only  a  com- 
noD  sebool  edocttkioo  ontil  after  his  mi^or- 
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ity ;  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer. 
The  father  bought  a  one-horse  threshing 
machine  of  which  Jerome,  having  a  taste  for 
mechanics,  was  put  in  charge,  successfully 
operating  it  on  their  own  and  other  farms.  In 
1839  entered  the  academy  at  Mexicoville. 
In  1842  bought  from  an  eastern  manufac- 
turer six  one-horse  threshing  machines, 
mainly  on  credit,  and  went  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  sold  all  but  one  of  the  machines; 
by  studying  the  defects  of  the  old  one, 
produced,  during  the  winter  of  184^-44,  a 
new  combined  threshing  and  winnowing 
machine.  In  1847  was  able  to  erect  on  his 
own  ground,  a  large,  well-equipped  shop, 
which  the  first  year  after  sent  out  eleven 
machines,  the  next  year  one  hundred,  and 
within  ten  years  was  putting  on  the  market 
sixteen  hundred  machines  per  year;  at 
present  furnishes  twenty-five  hundred  per 
annum,  and  employs  nine  hundred  persons. 
Mr.  Case  was  also  interested  in  the  J.  I. 
Case  plow  works,  and  in  the  Northwestern 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  in 
which  he  was  shareholder.  In  1871  organ- 
ized, with  other  parties,  the  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  of  Racine,  becoming  presi- 
dent. The  same  year  established  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  became 
president  of  that  also,  and  retained  the 
presidency  of  both  until  his  death.  Was 
also  identified  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Crookston,  Minn.,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fargo,  Dakota,  the  Pasadena 
National  Bank  of  Pasadena,  and  the  Gran- 
ite Bank  of  Monrovia,  Cal.  Was  at  one 
time  a    large  owner  of  California  UivU« 
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Owned  manv  fine  horses,  among  them  Jay- 
Eye-See,  and  had  a  largt  stock-farm.  Was 
mavor  of  Racine  in  1856,  re-elected  in  1859, 
and  passed  one  term  in  state  Senate.  His 
only  son,  Jackson  I.  Case,  served  one  term 
as  mayor  of  Racine.  Mr.  Case  died  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1891. 

Peter  Cooper,  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist, born  in  New  York  city,  February 
12,  1791 ;  father  and  grandfather  served  in 
the  continental  army ;  former  was  a  hatter 
and  the  sou  became  familiar  with,  the  trade; 
afterward  worked  at  brickmaking,  and  in 
the  brewing  business.  Acquired  such 
knowledge  as  was  possible  by  half  days 
during  a  siugle  year.  lu  1808  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Woodward,  a  carriage  maker, 
remaining  until  he  became  of  age.  Invented 
a  serviceable  device  for  mortising  hubs  of 
carriage  wheels.  Settled  at  Hempstead,  L. 
I.,  aud  for  three  years  manufactured 
machines  for  shearing  cloth,  ultimatelv 
buying  the  right  of  the  state  of  New  York 
for  a  cloth-shearing  machine.  After  the 
war,  began  making  cabinet  ware,  later 
entered  tlie  grocery  business,  aud  after- 
ward manufactured  glue,  oil,  whiting, 
prepared  chalk,  and  isinglass.  In  1828 
erected  the  Canton  iron  works.  He  was  a 
mover  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
In  1829  manufactured  a  steam  engine  that 
would  operate  successfully.  Was  Green- 
back candidate  for  president  in  1876.  Took 
freat  interest  in  public  education.  Cooper 
iistitute,  founded  by  him  in  1854,  with  its 
ample  endowment,  is  a  niouument  of  his 
u'oodness.    He  died  April  4, 1883. 

Cieorue  Henry  Corliss,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, born  in  Easton,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 
1H17.  Father  was  a  j)hysieian  and  moved 
to  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  wlieretheson  atten<i«'d 
school  until  fourteen.  Si>ent  several  years 
asclerk  in  a  cotton  factory,  then  three  years 
in  Castleton  Academy,  Vermont;  in*  18.'W 
opened  a  country  store  in  Greenwich.  First 
showed  mechanical  skill  in  rebuilding:  a 
bridge  that  had  been  waslied  away  V>y  a 
freshet,  after  sucli  structure  had  been  de- 
clared iuipnvcticable.  Afterward  constructed 
a  machine  for  stitchinjj  leather,  l>efore  tlie 
invention  of  the  ori^'iiial  Howe  sewing- 
niacliinc  Moved  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1H44,  arhi  two  years  later  l>ej;an  developinix 
improvements  in  steam  engines,  for  which 
he  received  h'tters-patent,  March  10,  1841). 
The  improvements  made  l>y  Corliss  are  said 
to  have  revr>luiioni/."<l  the  construction  of 
the  steam  en;j:in<*.  In  introducin::  the  new 
engine,  the  inventor  and  manufacturers 
adopted  the  novel  plan  of  offerin;:  to  take 
as  pay,  the  saving;  of  fuel  for  a  pven  time, 
which,  in  one  year,  amounted  to  S4,(X)0. 
In  1856,  the  Corliss  Steam-Enuine  Company 
was    incorporated,  wiib    works     covi^rlng 


acres  of  ground,  and  hondrediotthft  e»> 
gines  in  use.  Medals  have  been  awarded  at 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  in  America.  Mr.  Corliss 
has  also  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
cogs  of  beyel-wheels,  an  improved  boiler 
for  marine  engines,  and  pumping  enginee 
for  water  works. 


Pullman,  haveDtor,  bom 
»unty,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 1831. 


George  Mortimer 

in  Chautauqua  county, 
At  fourteen  entered  the  employment  of  a 
country  merchant,  and  at  seventeen  joined 
an  elder  brother  in  the  cabinet  making  busi- 
ness, iu  Albion,  N.  Y.  At  twenty^wo,  soc*- 
cessfully  undertook  a  contract  for  moring 
buildings  along  the  Erie  canal.  In  1809  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  undertaking  the  then 
novel  task  of  raising  entire  blo<^s  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings.  In  1858  his  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  discomforts  of  long- 
distance travel,  and  the  determination  arose 
to  offer  the  public  something  better.  Tbe 
attempts  when  tested,  created  a  demand,  and 
in  1863  he  began  to  construct  a  sleeping  car 
upon  the  now  familiar  model ;  it  was  named 
the  **  Pioneer,"  and  cost  about  $18,000. 
From  this,  ideas  were  continually  devel- 
oped, till  now  Pullman  cars  a.e  Imown  all 
over  the  world.  The  Pullman  CompanT,  of 
which  he  is  president,  was  organized  in 
1867,  and  now  operates  over  1,400  cars  on 
more  than  100,000  miles  of  railway.  In  1887 
he  designed  and  established  the  "  vestibuled 
trains,"  which  practically  miQ^e  the  entir* 
train,  a  single  car.  In  1880,  founded  tbe 
town  of  Pullman,  now  containing  over  11,- 
000 inhabitants,  .'>,000  of  whom  are  employees 
of  the  company's  6ho]>s.  Mr.  Pullman  has 
been  i<Ientifie<I  with  various  public  enter- 
prises, amon^  them,  the  Metroiwlitan  ele- 
vated railway  system  of  New  York,  con- 
structed and  opene<i  to  the  public  by  a 
corporation  of  which  he  was  president. 

John  P.  Kockefeller,  bom  in  Moravia, 
Cayuga  county,  N.Y.,1839.  John  inherited 
.■?3,0<H)  from  his  father's  estate.  He  was 
educate<l  at  the  common  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  in  18()d  went  to  Cleveland,  O., 
where  he  became  clerk  in  a  small  commis- 
sion house,  S25  a  month  salary.  The  petro- 
leum business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  tirni  emjdoying  him  were  refining  a  few 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  but  lacked  capital  to 
enlarire,  and  he  offered  his  money  for  an 
interest  and  bci'ame  a  partner,  and  in  1865 
they  were  riefininu:  one  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  a  day;  Mr.  Rockefeller  being  tbe 
shrewd,  pushing  meml>er  of  the  firm.  In 
1870  they  reoruanized  as  Clark,  Payne  & 
Co.,  increasing  their  refineries  and  enlarg- 
ing operations,  and  for  the  next  decade 
made  (enormous  profits,  through  stock  speo* 
ulatiou  and  buying  up  or  driving  out 
competitors.  In  18,^0  the  company  was 
again  reor^aiii/ed  or  merged  into  what  it 
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BOW  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and 
three  years  later  M.  B.  Clark  and  8.  An- 
drews retired  from  the  firm,  Rockefeller  buy- 
ing the  former's  interest  at  a  profit  to  himself 
of  over  $600,000,  and  then  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt  entered  the  company,  taking  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  stock.  In  1886  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $72,000,000,  and  in  1890  was 
$103,000,000,  controlling  the  oil  product  of 
the  country,  and  owning  vast  properties  and 
paying  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  profits  on 
the  capital.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wealth  is 
▼ariously  estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000,  the  result  of  his  thirty  years 
of  spieoulation  in  oil.  He  has  contributed 
largely  of  his  wealth  to  the  beneTolent  ob- 
jects of  the  Baptist  denomination,  with 
which  he  is  connected.  He  established  and 
heayily  endowed  the  Chicago  University. 

€adwalader  Colden  Washbnm,  lawyer  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Livermore,  Me., 
April  22,  1818,  worked  on  a  farm  in  sum- 
mer and  attended  school  in  winter  until 
about  1835,  when  he  went  to  Hallowell  and 
was  emnloyed  in  a  store,  also  served  in  the 
post  office,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838-9 
taught  in  Wiscasset.  In  the  spring  of  1839, 
went  west,  settling  in  Davenport,  la. ;  there 
joined  the  geological  survey  under  David 
Dale  Owen.  Entered  law  office  of  Joseph 
B.  Wells ;  was  a<lmitted  to  the  bar  March  29, 
1842.  In  1844  turned  his  attention  to  deal- 
ing in  public  lands.  Was  an  honored  officer 
in  the  civil  war,  performing  acts  of  signal 
skill  and  bravery.  Was  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1867-1871,  and  governor  of  Wis- 
consin for  two  years.  After  retirement 
from  politics,  engaged  largely  in  lumber 
trade.  In  1876  erected  a  flouring  mill  in 
Minneapolis,  where  first  in  this  country 
was  introduced  the  *'  patent  process  "  and 
Hungarian  system.  Was  also  one  of  the 
largest  owners  in  waterpower  at  St. 
Anthony's  Falls,  and  a  heavy  stockholder 
in  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad. 
Founde«i  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  University,  Washburn  observatory, 
which,  with  nquipment,cost  more  than  $r)0,- 
000.  To  other  institutions  he  ^ave  the  sum 
of  $445,000.  Died  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 
May  14,  1882. 

lehabod  Washburn,  mannfacturer,  bom  in 
Kingston.  Mass.,  August,  1798;  died  in  W^or- 
cester,  Mass.,  December  30,  1868.  Father 
dle<l  when  he  was  two  months  old,  leaving 
no  property.  His  mother  supporteii  herself 
and  three  children  by  weaving,  teaching 
them  what  she  could,  and  sending  them  to 
■chool  part  of  the  winters.    When  nine  years 


he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler  for  Ato 
years ;  he  was  a  harsh  master,  and  the  lad 
went  cold  from  lack  of  clothing,  and  often 
suffered  greatly.  When  fonrteen  he  went 
to  work  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  when  sixteen 
was  apprenticed  for  four  years  by  his  guar- 
dian to  a  blacksmith  near  Worcester,  Mass. 
There  he  spent  his  after  life.  He  bought 
books  by  working  over  time  forging  pot 
hooks,  although  his  daily  task  was  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  in  summer ;  and  from  sun- 
rise to  nine  p.  m.  in  winter.  When  twenty 
he  beean  to  make  plows,  and  afterward 
servea  in  an  armory  near  Worcester,  and 
later  manufactured  lead  pipe,  and  in  1831 
began  the  making  of  wire,  in  which  business 
he  continued  till  his  death.  Previous  to  his 
time  an  English  house  had  made  all  the 
piano  wire  used  for  eighty  years,  by  a  secret 
process  only  known  to  them.  He  invented 
new  processes  and  new  machinery,  and  in- 
creased the  daily  product  of  a  machine  from 
fifty  pounds  a  day,  to  2,500  pounds  a  day, 
and  at  his  death  was  making  over  twelve 
tons  of  wire  daily,  having  built  up  with  his 
brother  Charles  an  immense  industry,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  now  known  as  tlie 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Worcester,  Mr.  Moen  being  hjs  son-in- 
law,  employing  over  3,000  persons.  Dur- 
ing his  life  Mr.  WashbHrn  gave  man^  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  charitable 
objects,  and  by  his  will  distributed  $424,000 
to  benevolences,  including  $100,000  for  *a 
home  for  aged  women  and  widows,  $100,000 
for  a  free  hospital  and  dispensary,  and  $110,- 
000  to  Free  Institute  for  Industriai  Science 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Daniel  B.  Wesson,  manufacturer,  bom  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May,  1825.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  who  was  one  of 
ten  children  spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm 
and  at  the  common  schools  till  eighteen, 
when  he  went  to  learn  the  gunsmith  trade 
with  an  elder  brother  Edwin  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1849, 
when  he  began  to  manufacture  pistols  on  a 
small  scale  at  Qrafton,  Mass.,  and  in  1851 
became  superintendent  of  the  Leonard  pis- 
tol factory  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  two 
years.  He  then  began  with  Horace  Smith 
as  partner  to  manufacture  pistols  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  In  1856  theT  removed  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  established  the  well- 
known  Smith  &  Wesson  works,  now  grown 
to  large  proportions,  its  product  going  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  ana  where  both  the 
members  of  the  firm  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune.  In  1874,  Mr.  Smith  retired  from 
the  firm,  since  which  time  Mr.  Wesson  an4 
his  sons  have  carried  on  the  busineas. 
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PROMINENX    NiaROHANTS. 


Sanmel  Appleton,  merchant,  philanthropist; 
born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  June  22, 1766, 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  12, 1853.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  he  was  the  third  of 
twelve  children,  and  was  given  a  common 
district  school  education  oi  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  wliich  he  so  improved  that  when 
seventeen  he  was  called  to  teach  in  Iiis  own 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  when 
twenty-two  took  up  new  land  in  Maine  and 
farmed  for  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
his  natiye  town  and  served  in  country  store 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  at  twenty-eight 
began  business  as  a  dry  goods  merchant  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  afterward  as  imi>orter, 
wholesaler,  and  manufacturer  till  his  death, 
being  a  silent  partner  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  He  spent  several  years  in 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  his  house,  and  in 
connection  with  his  brother  and  others 
established  cotton  factories  at  Waltham 
and  what  is  now  the  city  of  Lowell,  intro- 
ducing the  first  power  looms  ever  used  in 
the  United  States.  After  retiring  from 
active  business  he  gave  his  whole  income  to 
oiiarities,  placing  large  sums  in  the  hands  of 
physicians,  clergymen,  and  missionaries 
to  help  the  destitute.  At  his  death  he  left 
an  estate  of  a  million  dollars,  and  is  said  to 
have  given  away  as  much  during  his  life. 
By  his  will  he  distributed  an  additional 
^200,000  to  benevolent  purposes. 

Philip  I>.  Armour,  millionaire  and  philan- 
thropist, l)orii  at  Stockbri'ige,  Madison 
county,  New  York  ;  educational  advantai^es 
werQ  limited.  At  the  age  of  twenty  went  to 
California,  where  travel  and  observation 
r«*vealed  the  opportunities  which  he  sul)- 
sequently  mastered.  Took  the  brothers 
from  New  York  farm,  and  they  became  com- 
mmders  only  less  great  than  their  chief. 
Mr.  Armour  is  not  only  the  richest  man  in 
Chicaiio,  butthegreatost  trader  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  this  or 
any  country,  employer  of  twelve  thousand 
persons,  paying  six  or  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  waives,  yearly;  is  owner  of  largest 
number  of  grain  elevators  owned  by  a  pingle 
perr^oii  in  either  hemisphere.  He  is  also 
owner  of  a  glue  factory  turning  out  a  prod- 
uct of  seven  millions  of  tons  yearly,  and  is 
actively  interested  in  a  great  railway  enter- 
pris".  Is  founder  of  Armour  Institute,  a 
technical  school  of  large  accommodations, 
where  nearly  all  branches  of  science  and 
domestic  art  are  taught ;  six  hundred 
pupils  were  enrolled  at  the  institutes  open- 
ing. Mr.  Armour's  very  successful  life  is 
due  to  sound  judgment,  application,  and 
judicious  habits  which  have  been  followed 
from  boyhood.  The  training  of  the  coming 
generation  for  usefulness,  through  his  bene- 
ficence, will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  worthiest  citizens. 


John  J.  A»tor,  born  in  Waldorf,  G«niiany, 
July  17.  1763.  Father  was  a  butcher;  the 
son  worked  with  him  until  sixteeDyears  of 
age,  when  he  became  employee  in  flute  fai> 
toryof  Astor  &  Broadwood,  London.  In 
1783,  he  sailed  for  Baltimore,  with  small 
invoice  of  musical  instruments  to  sell  on 
commission.  Entered  employ  of  a  Qoaker 
furrier  in  New  York,  and,haYiug  learned 
the  trade,  began  private  ventures,  opening 
a  shop  in  Water  street ;  later,  visitea  Loo- 
don,  formed  business  connections,  and  be- 
came American  agent  for  Astor  dc  Broad- 
wood.  Became  first  regular  dealer  in 
musical  instruments,  in  United  Statee.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  he  possessed  a  for- 
tune of  ^^250,000.  In  1809  conceived  a  scheme 
of  colonization  in  the  northwest,  whi<Ui  was 
thwarted  by  the  war  of  1812;  but  trade  was 
initiated  with  many  countries,  including 
China.  Invested  his  gains  in  real  estate. 
Lived  in  retirement  for  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  Left  $400,000  to  found 
the  Astor  library.  Fortune  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  about  .^20,000,000.  His  jndg- 
ment  was  sagacious,  habits  industrious,  and 
his  memory  remarkably  tenacious. 

William  Earl  Dodge,  merchant,  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  September  4, 1806  ;  died  in 
New  York  citv,  February  9, 1883.  Father  a 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  building  the 
first  cotton  mill  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
and  lat^r  removed  to  New  York  city,  where 
the  son,  when  fourteen,  began  life  as  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  store,  then  served 
as  clork  at  father's  store  at  Bozraliville, 
Conn.,  and  later  in  New  York,  and  when 
twenty-two  began  for  himself  in  Pearl 
street.  New  York,  as  dry  goods  merchant, 
and  fifteen  years  afterward  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  father-in-law,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  in  the  metal  business,  with  a  branch 
house  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  became  very 
wealthy.  He  also  invested  largely  in  timber 
lands  in  various  states  and  in  Canada,  and  in 
iron  and  co])per  mines  and  properties,  and 
built  and  conducted  a  number  of  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills,  and  was  a  leading  builder 
of  several  railroads.  "Was  a  member  of 
the  .34th  Congress;  president  of  national 
temperance  society  from  its  foundation  till 
his  death;  the  originator  of  numerous 
charities,  and  for  many  years  gave  away 
annually  over  .t^lOO.OOO  to  benevolent  ol>- 
je<'ts,  and  for  support  of  the  many  benevo- 
lent and  religious  institutions  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  was  said  of  him  at  his 
funeral  obsequies :  "  Benefactions  so  diver- 
si  tied,  so  lavish,  so  incessant,  and  yet  so 
sagaciously  bestowed,  this  city  (New*York> 
has  seldom,  if  eve*,  witnessed." 

Ma^hall  T.  Field,  bom  in  Conway,  Frank- 
lin county,  Mass..  in   1835;  son   of  John 
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Field;  a  farmer.  Worked  od  the  farm  nntil 
eeyenteeti;  had  two  terms  in  the  district 
school;  was  fond  of  mathematics,  and 
intended  to  become  a  merchant.  At  seven- 
teen became  clerk  in  dry  goods  store  at  Pitts- 
field,  commencing  the  mercantile  career 
which  has  made  him  the  largest  dry  goods 
merchant  on  the  globe,  and  possessor  of  a 
fortune  estimated  in  excess  of  $30,000,000. 
Remained  in  Pittsfield  three  or  four  years; 
is  remembered  as  active,  industrious,  and 
devoted  to  business.  Decided  to  go  west, 
haying  in  mind  either  St.  Louis  or  Cliicago ; 
finally  settled  in  the  latter;  had  no  money, 
other  than  what  was  necessary  wiiile  seek- 
ing work.  Was  engaged  by  the  leading  dry 
goods  firm  of  Palmer,  Farwell  &Co.;  was 
set  about  packing  and  unpacking  goods; 
advanced  to  higher  positions.  I^ter,  Henry 
and  Joseph  Field,  his  brotliers,  engaged 
with  the  same  firm.  Palmer  leaving  the 
firm  to  become  a  builder  and  dealer  in  real 
estate,  and  Farwell  to  found  another  house, 
Mr.  Field  founded  house  of  Field,  Leiter  & 
Co.,  and  later,  with  his  brothers,  that  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Henry  Field  died 
some  years  ago,  and  Joseph  is  head  of  a 
great  «ry  goods  branch  house  at  Manches- 
ter, England.  Mr.  Field  frequently  visits 
bis  Massacrhusetts  home,  and  has  made 
munificent  gift«  to  Conway.  The  greatest 
merchant  of  the  world  is  a  slender  man  of 
medium  height,  of  dignified  presence,  active, 
alert,  but  quiet  in  manner.  The  secrets  of 
his  success  are  said  to  be :  He  never  gives  a 
note;  never  buys  stock  on  margins;  never 
1)orrow8;  buys  for  cash,  and  gives  not  more 
than  sixty  days'  credit. 

Stephen  Olrard,  lK>rn  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
llay  24, 1750 ;  son  of  a  sea  captain ;  at  an 
early  age,  with  scant  eaucation,  sailed  as 
cabin  boy  to  West  Indies,  thence  to  New 

-  York.  Became  mate,  then  captain ;  made 
several  voyages ;  then  became  part  owner  of 
the  ship.  In  1769  established  himself  in 
trade ;  was  alternately  shipmaster  and  mer- 
chant, till  the  Revolutionary  war.  During 
Haytian  insurrection,  planters  deposited 
their  treasures  with  him,  but  were  massa- 
cred by  negroes,  and  the  property  of 
950,000  remained  in  his  hamfs.  In  1812 
purchased  old  Bank  of  United  States.  Was 
a  man  of  enigmatic  character,  had  but  few 
friends,  and,  though  generous  in  public  mat- 
ters, was  somewhat  penurious  in  private 
life.  He  gave  thousands  to  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  for  city  improve- 
ments. The  bequest  to  Girard  College  was 
S2,000,000  and  land  for  the  erection  of  col- 
lege buildings;  college  is  entirely  non- 
aectarian,  no  minister  can  hold  connection 
with  the  institution,  by  provision  of  Mr. 
CHraid's  will.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
DeoMBber26,1831. 


Johns  Hopkins,  merchant,  philanthropist, 
born  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.,May  19, 
1795;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  24, 
1873.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  Quakei 
in  religion,  and  the  sen  spent  his  youth  till 
eighteen  on  the  farm,  getting  only  the  com- 
mon school  education.  He  then  became 
clerk  in  the  wholesale  grocery  store  of  an 
uncle  in  Baltimore,  where  his  industry  and 
aptitude  for  business  soon  brought  him  into 
notice  and  advancement,  and  in  six  years  he 
had  saved  enough  to  begin  trade  in  the  same 
line  with  a  partner,  and  then  three  years 
later  he  retired  from  the  firm  and  founded 
with  two  of  his  brothers  in  182*2  the  firm  of 
Hopkins  &  Brothers,  where  he  amassed 
large  wealth,  and  retired  from  the  grocei 
trade  in  1847  and  engaged  in  banking  and 
railroads,  being  till  his  death  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  director  in  many 
others,  and  in  life  insurance  companies, 
warehouse  and  coal  and  mining  companies, 
and  transportation  lines  to  Europe,  and 
held  16,000  shares  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad,  saving  the  latter  from  disaster  in 
the  panics  of  1857  and  1873.  In  the  latter 
vear  gave  property  valued  at  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  to  found  a  free  hospital 
for  all  persons  regardless  of  creed,  or  race, 
or  color,  and  presented  his  city  with  a  pub- 
lic park,  and  donated  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  was  duly  opened 
in  1876,  at  Clifton,  his  country  residence, 
and  by  will,  the  balance  of  his  ten  millions 
of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  bom  at  Qroton,  December 
1«,  1792,  fifth  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Law- 
rence.  Attended  district  school  in  winter, 
worked  on  a  farm  in  summer,  until  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Amos  Lawrence;  when  be 
worked  by  day  and  studied  by  night.  Com- 
ing of  age  in  1814,  formed  a  copartnetship 
with  his  brother,  only  broken  by  death. 
Firm  engaged  in  importation  and  sale  of 
foreign  manufactures,  standing  at  the  head 
in  its  department.  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence 
was  for  years  successfully  engaged  in  the 
Chinese  trade.  In  18^  was  elected  to  the 
twenty-fourth  Congress,  bv  the  Whig  party ; 
served  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means ; 
was  re-elected,  but  resigned.  In  1842  was 
commissioner  on  the  boundary  question, 
state  of  Massachuset  ts.  Mr.  Lawrence  satis- 
factorily settled  this  question  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  representative  of  Great  Britain. 
Lacked  but  six  votes  to  have  become  vice- 
president  with  General  Taylor.  Went 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  1849.  In  1852 
returned  to  America  and  to  private  life.  In 
1847,  gave  S.W.CXK)  to  the  scientific  school  at 
Harvard,  which  bears  his  name.  Harvard 
gave  him  LL.D.  in  ia%4.  Married  Kather- 
ine,  daughter  of  Timothy  Biuelow.     Mr 
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Lawrence  died  August  18, 1855,  after  a  pre- 
eminently useful  career. 

Amos  Lawrence,  merchant,  was  bom.  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  April  22,1786.  The  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  in  America,  John  Law- 
rence, emigrated  from  Wlssett,  England, 
about  1630,  was,  it  is  thought,  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's  company;  Mas  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Groton.  Their  lineage 
can  be  traced  back  twenty-two  generations. 
Amos  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Lawrence,  a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Susanna  Parker.  Attended  public  schools 
and  Groton  Academy.  In  1799  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  country  store;  at  twenty-one, 
went  to  Boston ;  was  a  clerk  in  a  prominent 
business  house.  Firm  was  liquidated,  and 
Lawrence  appointed  to  settle  affairs,  which 
be  did  satisfactorily.  December  17,  1807, 
opened  a  shop  on  Cornhill ;  in  1818,  took 
Abbott  Lawrence  as  his  apprentice;  busi- 
ness was  very  successful.  In  1830  estab- 
lished a  cotton  factory  at  Lowell.  Re- 
tired in  1831;  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  philanthropy.  Between  1829-52 
he  expended  $639,000  in  charity.  Gave 
$40,000  to  Williams  College,  a  large  sum  to 
Groton  Academy,  founded  the  library,  gave 
the  telescope,  willed  to  it  all  his  works  of 
art,  and  acided  to  its  landed  estates.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  was  raising  $50,000  for 
the  college.  In  1846,  the  name  of  Groton 
Academy  was  changed  to  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy. He  gave  to  many  other  institutions, 
andf  gave  $10,000  toward  completion  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument;  distributed  a  great 
many  books.  Was  a  sagacious,  liberal- 
minded  man,  prominent  in  commerce  and 
manufacture  for  upwiinls  of  forty-four 
years.  Died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  December 
31,  1852. 

Georgre  Peabody  was  born  in  Dan  vers,  Mass., 
February  18,  1795;  descended  trom  an  old 
English  family,  whose  unccstor,  Francis 
Paybody,  settled  in  Now  England,  in  huV>. 
Taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  Dan  vers 
schools,  became  clerk  at  eleven  years  of 
age;  afterward  went  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  assumed  management  of  a  store  be- 
longing to  his  nncle,  John  Peabody.  Entered 
partnership  with  Elisha  Riiigs,  in  dry  goods 
house,  subsequently  became  head  of  lirm, 
an<I  in  1837  established  banking'  house  in 
Ixjndon.  In  18."»2  gave  *l(>,rHX)  to  the  second 
(irinnell  expedition,  under  Dr.  Kane,  sent 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  18.">7 
founded  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Donated  la ry:ely  to  various  other  institutions. 
Was  offered  a  baronetcy  by  Queen  Victoria, 
butdeclined,  asking'  instead, a  letter  fmm  her 
hand,  which  together  with  a  portrait  of  her- 
self may  be  seen  in  the  institute  at  Danvers. 
In  1869,  made  the  last  visit  to  his  native 
U.od.     Uis   cbseq^uie^  werQ   celebrate<i    in 


Westminster  Abbey.  Death  oeenrred  N^ 
vember  4, 1869.  Being  unmarried,  his  prop- 
erty remaining,  $5,000,000,  was  bequeathed 
to  relatives.  He  was  the  most  liberal  phil- 
anthropist of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  bom  at  Lisbnm,  Ireland,  Octo- 
ber 12, 1803 ;  descendant  of  Scotch  emigrant 
to  north  of  Ireland,  and  only  son  of  a  far- 
mer; father  died  while  Stewart  was  a  mere 
lad.  Studied  for  the  ministry,  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  and  came  to  New  York  in 
1823.  Taught  in  selexit  school  in  the  city; 
returned  to  Ireland,  took  possession  of  his 
modest  fortuue,  bought  stock,  laces,  linens, 
etc.;  opened  a  store  at  283  Broadway  in 
1825.  Capital  invested  was  about  $3,00a 
Ultimately  removed  to  257  Broadway.  Be- 
came owner  of  many  mills  and  manufac- 
tories ;  during  the  war  his  income  was  nearly 
S2,000,000.  In  1867  was  sent  as  chairman  of 
honorary  commission  sent  to  Paris  exposi- 
tion. In  1871  gave  $50,000  to  relief  fund, 
after  the  Chicago  fire.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Stewart  was  completing  the  home  for 
working  girls  on  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 
Wealth  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  Mr. 
Stewart's  property  was  not  used  according 
to  directions  left  in  the  letter  of  advice  writ- 
ten to  Mrs.  Stewart,  to  whom  was  left  the 
bulk  of  the  property.  His  death  occurred  in 
New  York  city,  April  10,  1876.  It  is  saki 
with  truth  that  he  was  *'  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  philanthropists." 

Arthnr  Tappan,  merchant,  reformer,  bom 
in  Northampton,  Msiss.,  May  22,  178^»:  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  23,  1865.  Father 
was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  schools  of  his  town,  and 
when  fourteen  went  to  Boston  as  apprentice 
(as  was  the  custonj)  to  a  merchant  friend 
of  the  family.  On  coming  of  age,  he  went 
to  Montreal,engaging  in  business  for  himself 
and  on  breaking  out  of  war  of  1812  returned 
to  Boston,  and  later  to  New  York  city,  and 
enga^ied  in  wliolesale  and  importing  dry 
goods  trade  and  amasse<l  a  large  fortune. 
Was  an  earnest  Christian,  having  a  room 
for  daily  prayers  in  his  store  to  which  his 
help  were  welcomed.  Was  the  financial 
head  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  giving  a 
thousand  <lollarH  a  mouth  to  it,  and  aiding 
fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada.  He 
was  several  limes  mobbed  in  New  York,  and 
a  reward  of  S  10,000  offered  for  his  capture 
by  state  of  Ge^jrgia.  Was  a  man  of  such 
integrity  that  southern  merchants,  while 
denouncing  him  for  his  opinions  on  slavery, 
preferred  to  buy  jjoods  of  him  be«-*ause  they 
<"Oul(l  trust  his  stat«Mnents  as  to  their  quality 
and  cost.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  origi- 
nators and  founders  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Was  the  founder  of  Oberlin  College.  En- 
dowed Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Ciik- 
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eimiatl,  Ohio,  and  a  chair  in  Anbnrn,  N.  T., 
TheoloKical  Seminary.  Founded  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce^  and  established 
the  Emancipator  in  1833,  and  paid  the  fine 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Baltimore, 
and  established  him  in  his  anti-slaverv  work. 
In  1837  the  panic  caused  his  suspension  and 
crippled  him,  so  that  five  years  later  he 
went  into  bankruptcy,  surrendering  all  his 
property  even  to  his  watch  and  other  per- 
sonal l>elonging8  for  benefit  of  creditors. 
His  brother  Lewis  published  his  ''  Life  "  in 
1871. 

John  Wanamaker,  cx-postmaster-general, 
United  States,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  July  11, 
1837.  Grandfather  was  John  Wanamaker, 
farmer,  descended  from  the  Palatines  who 
left  Germany  during  religious  persecution 
of  1730-48.  Subject  of  this  sketch  was 
eldest  of  seven  children.  Attended  public 
pchool  until  fourteen ;  entered  retail  store  as 
errand  bo]^  on  $1.60  per  week,  and 
rose  to  higher  positions  in  the  same 
establishment.  April,  1861,  formed  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Nathan  Brown,  with  joint 
ca^tal  of  93,600.    At  Mr.  Brown's  death. 


the  firm  was  generally  known.  Bffay.  1809, 
established  house  of  Wanamaker  a  Co.. 
Chestnut  street,  placing  his  brother  Samuel 
in  charge.  1871,  enlarged  the  **  Oak  Hall  " 
clothing  house.  Has  spent  millions  in 
advertising.  For  eight  years  of  his  mercan- 
tile life,  did  not  lose  a  single  day  from 
business.  Held  important  position  on 
finance  committee  of  Centennial  exposition. 
Was  nominated  for  congressman-at-large, 
for  Pennsylvania,  in  1882;  for  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  in  1886;  but  refused  both.  In 
1888  became  postmaster-general  in  Harri- 
son's cabinet.  Is  member  of  Presbyterian 
church ;  in  1858  organized  on  South  street, 
Philadelphia,  a  Sunday-school  with  twenty- 
seven  members,  now  the  renowned  '*  Beth- 
any **  with  2,600  scholars  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  teachers  and  officers.  As 
postmaster-general  he  provided  quicker 
transmission  of  mails,  established  sea  post- 
offices,  wherel^y  foreign  mails  are  dis- 
tributed and  made  up  on  board  ship,  ready 
for  immediate  transmission  to  inland  cities; 
improved  the  immediate  delivery  system 
and  urged  establishment  of  the  postal  tele- 
graph. 


PROPwUNKNT  INVBNTORS. 
temvel  Colt,  inventor  of  the  Colt  revolver, '  Thomas  AWa  Edison,  inventor,  was  bom  at 


waf  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  19, 1H14. 
When  quite  young  entered  his  father's 
factory,  remaining  there  and  at  school  until 
foorteen,  was  then  sent  to  boarding  school 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  but  run  away  and  went 
on  an  East  Indian  voyage.  Returning,  was 
again  placed  in  the  factory  and  became  a 
practical  chemist,  then  traversed  the  Union 
.  and  British  America,  lecturing  under  an 
assomed  name,  drawing  crowds'  by  his  skill 
as  an  experimenter.  The  proceeds  of  these 
lectures  went  to  experiments  in  firearms, 
and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  took 
out  the  first  patent  for  revolving  firearms. 
Bfany  doubts  were  entertaine<l  by  officers  of 
the  government,  army,  and  navy,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  weapon,  but  at  last, 
daring  the  Seminole  war,  they  proved  so 
nsefulas  to  be  adopted  by  the  troops.  They 
were  again  brought  into  use  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  afterward  in  the  emigration  to 
California  and  A;istralia.  They  were 
^opted  by  the  army  as  a  regular  weapon, 
and  were  used  in  the  Indian  and  Crimean 
wars.  In  1862  and  18(>1  Colonel  Colt  erected 
ftMStories  in  Hartford,  dwellings  for  the 
employees,  a  public  hall,  library,  and  other 
bafldingB.  Besides  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  machinery  for  their  manufacture  else- 
where is  also  constructed,  and  is  in  use  at 
the  armory  of  the  British  government  at 
Enfield,.England,  and  the  Ruasian  govern- 
ment armory  at  Tula.  Colonel  Colt  died 
aviaaryiojse^ 
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Milan,  Erie  county,  O.,  February  11,  1847; 
mother  was  a  school  teacher  and  most  of  his 
education  was  gained  from  her.  Was  very 
enterprising,  and  was  at  various  times  news- 
boy, proprietor  of  a  news  stand,  a  book 
stc)re,  and  a  vegetable  market.  At  fifteen, 
buying  old  tyi>e  and  plates,  issued  the 
Grand  Trunk  Herald,  the  only  newspaper 
ever  published  on  a  railway  train.  Learned 
telegraphy  from  a  station  master,  set  up 
a  private  wire  from  station  to  town  and 
sent  messages  for  ten  cents  each.  After 
various  experiments  went  to  Memphis, 
where  he  earned  $126  per  month  and 
ratious,  but  all  his  money  went  for  experi- 
ments. Here  perfected  a  rei)eater,  and  was 
first  to  bring  New  Orleans  and  New  York 
into  diriH't  communication.  While  visiting 
his  parents  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  made 
direct  connection  with  Sarnia,  across 
the  river,  and  was  repaid  by  a  pass  to 
Boston ;  secured  work  there,  but  as  before, 
experimented  until  all  his  money  was  gone. 
In  1871  came  to  New  York,  and  by  repairing 
the  machinery  which  operated  tht*  g<»la 
indicators  in  Wall  street,  obtained  a  position 
as  superintendent  at  $200  per  month. 
Experimented  for  nine  years  before  the 
incandescent  light  was  in  working  order. 
At  Paris  ex]K>sition  in  1878  Mr.  Edison  first 
exhibited  the  phonograph,  which  ultimately 
sold  for  81,000,000.  Much  as  electrical 
illumination  is  employed  in  the  United 
States  it  is  more  In  use  elsewhere;  there  ar« 
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more  electric  lights  in  Berlin  tban  in  New 
York.  Edison  has  taken  out  over  400  pat- 
ents. Was  created  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1889,  where  his  exhibit 
cost  at  least  $100,000. 

John  Ericsson,  engineer  and  Inventor,  was 
bom  in  Langbanshyttan,  province  of  Werm- 
land,  Sweden,  July  81, 1803,  son  of  a  min- 
ing proprietor.  Boyhood  was  passed  among 
mines  and  iron  works;  earliest  instruction 
came  from  a  German  engineering  officer  and 
a  Swedish  governess.  Before  the  age  of 
eleven,  constructed  a  little  sawmill,  and  soon 
afterward,  a  pumping  engine.  At  fourteen, 
was  engaged  to  lay  out  the  work  of  a  section 
on  the  Gotha  ship  canal,  employing  six  hun- 
dred soldier  operators.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, entered  the  Swedish  army  as  ensign, 
and  was  soon  made  lieutenant.  He  pro- 
duced the  instrument  for  taking  sea  sound- 
ings, a  hydrostatic  weighing  machine,  tubu- 
lar steam  boilers,  self-acting  gunlock,  and 
the  steam  engine  "  Novelty,"  which  made 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant invention  of  Ericsson,  the  one  which 
revolutionized  navigation,  was  that  of  the 
screw-propeller.  The  first  boat  was  used  as 
tow  boat  on  the  Delaware  river  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  invented  the  caloric  en- 
gine, of  which  hundreds  are  used  in  New 
York  city  for  pumping  water  into  private 
dwellings.  The  "  Monitor,"  iron  clad  war 
ship,  which  defeated  the  Merrimac  at  Hamp- 
ton roads,  was  also  due  to  him.  The  sun- 
motor,  which  succeeded  in  developing  a 
steady  iwwcr,  olitaiiied  from  the  supjily  of 
nie<hanical  energy  stored  up  in  the  sun's 
rays,  was  auother  peculiar  invention.  Erics- 
son belonijed  to  n»auy  royal  orders,  and  re- 
ceived many  decorations.  Ho  died  March 
8,  1889. 

rhaddeuM  Fairbanki*,  inventor  of  platform 
scales,  was  born  at  BrinifieM,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 17,  179!l;  removed  with  his  father  to 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  aidiug  in  the  running  of 
a  saw  and  ^rist  mill,  and  the  making  of  car- 
riages. Had  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and 
while  dressing  hemp,  remarked  the  rudeness 
of  the  prevailing  methods  of  weighing  it. 
Th"!  result  was  his  invention  of  the  platform 
scale,  for  which  a  patent  was  receive*!  June 
21,  1H31.  Platform  scales  \\ere  not  then 
wholly  unknown,  hut  liitle  use<l.  Improve- 
ments covering;  fi  ty  patents  have  been  made, 
aufl  the  Fairbanks  scales  are  now  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  have  received  medals  at 
eii^ht  international  expositions.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks died  April  12,  1886. 

Robert  Fulton,  civil  envrineer,  born  at  Little 
Britain,  Penn..  in  17*55,  of  Irish  descent. 
From  a  child,  was  obliged  to  maintain  him- 
self. Cultivated  the  art  of  drawing, 
hoping  to  become  a  paiuter;  and  at  the  age 


of  seventeen  went  to  practice  mspaloleroC 

portraits  and  landAcapes,  in  Philadelphia; 
was  quite  ^Dceesslnl.  When  twenty-one, 
had  accumulated  s^tiflcient  means  to  bay  a 
small  farm  iu  Washington  county,  Fa. 
Went  to  Englaod  and  became  a  pnpil  of 
Benjamin  West.  While  there,  met  the 
Duke  of  Bridgt! water,  the  father  of  that 
vast  system  of  inland  navigation  whSek 
reaches  every  accessible  part  of  England. 
At  his  Augi^estlots,  Fulton  became  a  dvil 
eugUieer.  In  17^^,  met  James  Watt,  who 
had  jufit  given  his  steam  engine  a  fona 
adapteii  to  universal  application  as  a  prime 
mover.  Fulton  ma/le  several  inventions, 
at  this  time,  smong  them  a  torpedo  boat; 
but  the  triumph  of  his  geninswaayet  to 
come.  The  invent  inn  of  a  ressel-  propelled 
hy  steam  w&n  lofiked  upon  as  an  utter  impos- 
^fbliity,  but  in  1807,  on  the  11th  of  Angost, 
the  Clermont  m;ide  the  first  passage  by 
stoiim  from  Ne^v  York  citjr  to  AlDany,  adis- 
taitee  of  nearly  150  miles,  in  thfrty-twe 
hours.  The  pa^isage  was  ordinarily  nmde  ii 
nlKiue  four  days,  by  sloops.  The  public 
crowde<l  tne  new  boat  and  regolar  trin 
were  mnde  tJU  the  end  of  the  season,  u 
the  cloaiug  years  of  his  life,  Fnlton  devised 
a  syKtem  of  ferriages,  the  first  of  which  was 
tista^>]i8hed  between  New  York  and  Brook> 
h  n.  Before  he  djed,  there  were  five  steaoi- 
shipft  OQ  the  river.    Died  February  24, 181& 

Riphnrd  Jordan  Cratllnff,    inventor    of  the 

Gat  Hug  gun,  was  born  In  Hertford  county, 
N-  C,  fipptember  12,  1818;  son  of  a  planter 
in  easy  cirt-nmsumcea,  the  owner  of  a  lar|:« 
truct  of  Uknd  atnl  several  slaves.  Every 
educ.Tfioiial  advantage  was  improved  br 
him,  and  at  SG\enieen,  he  was  well  advanced. 
Worked  in  a  county  clerk's  office  dnrioi; 
iiixteeiith  year;  afterward  worked  upon  tn 
invention  for  sowiiif;  cotton  seed  and  one 
for  tltiniiini^  the  plnnts.  Invented  a  screw 
prf>T!*>lierp  but  found  Ericsson  had  already 
done  th'  same,  so  inrned  his  attention  tot 
nin^chiiie  for  Howiog  rice  or  sowing  wbett 
in  dr. 11b.  While  working  in  a  store  in  St 
ivOuiHf  in  1B44,  employed  a  skilled  mechaoio 
to  construct  the  machines,  which  foand 
ready  ^Rie*  In  IB^  invented  a  machine  for 
break  Iol;  hentp  The  idea  of  the  machine 
gun  waHf'oTir«iv«d  in  1861,  and  in  thesprisi! 
of  18fil!  the  inveolor  t^'sted  it  in  the  presence 
of  army  ritlic»^rs  nnd  private  citizens.  Three 
linndied  nnd  fifly  shots  per  minute  vert 
diNcUariii'd  with  ease.  While  six  gniis 
were  being  m an n pictured  by  the  firm  of 
Miles,  (ireenwDod  flc  Co.,  Cincinnati,  the 
farlory  Umk  lire,  and  guns,  plans,  and  nat- 
lenis  we r(*  burned p  so  Dr.  Gatling  had  to 
begin  ovt^r  iif^a in.  The  government  tinally 
adopted  thf^ifiins;  oue  hundred  weremtde 
and  delivered  fn  iBijT.  They  have  been  used 
fn  Alaska  ^nd  on  the  expe<lltions  of  Stanleyi 
as  well  a^  elsewhere  all  over  the  globe. 
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ChmrlM  Goodyear,  inventor,  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  29, 1800,  son 
of  Amos  Gk)odyear,  pioneer  in  the  manu- 
facture of  American  hardware.  The  son 
was  edacated  in  New  Haven  public  schools; 
the  family  removed  to  Naugatuck,  and  in 
1807  the  lather  began  to  manufacture  the 
first  pearl  bnttons  made  in  America;  in  the 
war  of  1812,  supplied  the  United  States 
government  with  metal  bnttons ;  also  took 
out  patents  for  making  steel  pitchforks. 
Yoang  Goodyear  exercised  his  inventive 
genius  bv  making  Improvements  on  the 
uirm  implements.  In  1816  was  apprenticed 
to  Rogers  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  to  learn  the 
liardware  business;  at  majority,  returned 
to  Connecticut  entering  partnership  with 
Goodyear,  Sen.,  in  that  trade.  About  1831 
became  interested  in  the  mannfacture  of 
India  rubber,  just  begun  in  the  United 
States.  No  means  hacf  then  been  found  to 
prevent  the  rubber  from  melting  under 
exposure  to  heat,  this  Mr.  Goodyear  set 
himself  to  discover.  The  firm  having  failed, 
moch  of  this  investigation  was  carried  on  in 
prison;  and  many  were  the  failures  and 
discouragements  that  ensued;  but  in  1839 
he  discovered  that  a  high  degree  of  heat 
applied  to  rubber  previously  coated  with 
solphnr  produced  vulcanization  of  the  raw 
material,  so  that  it  remained  elastic  in  all 
tem^ratures.  The  first  patent  was  taken 
oat  in  1844.  In  six  years  from  this  time, 
tlie  companies  which  held  the  right  of  manu- 
facturing shoes  alone,  under  his  patent, 
paid  Daniel  Webster  $26,000  for  defending 
Mr.  Goodyear's  title  to  the  invention.  Be- 
fore liis  death,  July  1,  1860,  vulcanized 
mbber  was  put  to  nearly  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent uses. 

Joluuin  Gntenbnrfr,  the  inventor  of  printing, 
was  bom  at  Mentz,  in  Germany,  abont  1400. 
In  1400  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
Fanst,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  printed  a  vocabulary'  called 
the  "  Catholicon,"  by  means  of  letters 
engraved  on  blocks  of  wood.  Types  of  cop- 
per or  tin  were  soon  afterward  substituted 
for  wood,  and  with  these  a  Latin  Bible  was 
printed,  at  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
Gntenburgwas  appointed  by  the  archbishop, 
elector  of  the  city,  and  a  noble  of  the  conrt. 
A  bronze  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Mentz  in  1837. 
He  died  in  1468. 

Bobert  Hoe,  mechanical  engineer,  and  man- 
nfactnrer  of  printing  machinery,  head  of  the 
firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
London,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  March 
10, 1830.  grandson  of  Robert  Hoe,  who  con- 
stractad  and  introduced  into  America  the 
first  iron  and  steel  printing  presses.  Has 
been  identified  for  the  last  thirty  years 
with  the  progreei  of  the  art  of  printing. 


Wl*^  his  partners,  has  greatW  enlarged 
what  were  already  considered  extennve 
works.  Those  fronting  on  Grand,  Sheriff, 
Broome,  and  Columbia  streets.  New  York, 
liiive  floor  room  equivalent  to  five  acres. 
Thn  London  works  are  proportionately  well 
pquipped,  and  fifteen  hundred  skilled  work- 
m^n  are  employed.  The  apprentices,  aver- 
aging 200,  are  instructed  in  the  firm's  night 

SkiiUols. 

laW  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine, 
WiL's  born  at  Spencer,  Mass.,  Ju^  9,  1819; 
fat  her  was  a  farmer  and  miller.  At  six  years 
ttt  a^e,  the  lad  worked atsticking  wire  teeth 
io^u  the  strips  of  leather  for  "cards"  nsed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  1835  went  to 
I^well  to  work  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton 
mn<?hinery,1  earning  fifty  cents  per  day. 
Aftt^rward  worked  m  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
roEi.  In  1839,  by  a  chance  conversation,  his 
t  bLHights  were  turned  to  the  construction  of 
n  Njwing  machine;  and  this  he  set  about. 
The  first  device  was  a  needle  i>ointed  at 
Itoth  ends,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle,  bnt 
afterward  the  idea  of  a  curved  needle  with 
i\u  eye  near  the  point,  and  a  shuttle  to  carry 
ihK  thread,  occurred  to  him.  In  1846  he  had 
fTjrnpleted  a  machine,  and  made  two  suits 
of  clothes,  one  for  his  partner,  Mr.  Fisher; 
ane|  the  sewing  of  both  outlasted  the  cloth. 
rh'3  tailors  of  Boston  stoutly  opposed  this 
niTiovation,  and  made  the  inventor  much 
trsitible.  February  5,  1847,  Mr.  Howe  went 
to  England,  thinking  to  find  more  hopeful 
r^'ception,  but  here,  also,  he  met  with  much 
t  rouble  and  little  encouragement,  though  a 
I^ndon  machinist  bought  the  single  machine 
thnt  was  taken  over  to  England,  paying 
S'StO  for  it.  Returning  to  America,  founa 
tliiit  infringements  upon  the  patent  had 
liorm  made.  The  rights  were  secured  to 
>f  r  Howe  by  action  of  the  courts,  and  he 
ultimately  realized  a  revenue  of  more  than 
^jT  10,000  per  annum.  In  1863,  erected  a 
larpe  factory  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Up  to 
t  lit'  islose  of  the  year  1866,  the  whole  number 
of  machines  manufactured  in  the  United 
Stones  was  abont  7.'jO,000.  Died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  October  3, 1867. 

Cynift  McCormlck,  inventor  of  the  reaping 
aD<l  binding  machine,  was  bom  in  Walnut 
Grove,  Va.,  February  15,  18<l9;  was  edn- 
r&tt'd  at  the  common  schools,  and  then 
worked  for  his  father  on  the  farm  and  in 
uarkshops.  At  the  age  of  twenty -one 
invr.'uted  two  new  and  valuable  plows,  but 
\i\^  rhief  invention  was  the  reaping  machine, 
of  which  he  built  the  first  reaiiy  practical 
(n\i-.  As  early  as  1816  the  father  had 
attempted  to  construct  a  reaper,  but  it  was 
&  failure;  the  son  worked  in  an  entirely 
i\\  fTerent  channel.  The  reaper  was  patented 
111  1834.  In  1847  removed  to  Chicago  .and  built 
large  works;  was  awarded  several  medala, 
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and  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
was  also  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  "  as  having  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  than  any  other  Hying 
man."  Beverdy  Johnson  said,  in  1859, 
"  The  McCormick  reaper  has  already  con- 
tributed an  annual  income  to  the  whole 
country  of  $05,000,000  at  least,  which  must 
increase  through  all  time."  In  1859,  Mr. 
McCormick  gave  $100,000  to  found  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  in 
Chicago;  also,  endowed  a  professorship  in 
Washmgton  and  Lee  University,  Va.  Died 
in  Chicago,  May  13,  1884. 

Baiauel  F.  B.  Morse,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  the  electro-maguetic  tele- 
graph, was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
April  27,  1791,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah 
Morse,  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Was  edu- 
cated at  common  schools,  and  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1810.  In  that 
institution  received  his  first  iustruction  in 
electrical  science.  Became  an  artist,  was  pupil 
of  West  and  Copley,  and  produced  some 
works  of  decided  merit.  Returned  home  in 
1815,  and  in  1818  invented  an  improved 
pump.  It  was  during  the  voyage  from 
Havre  that  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  first  occurred  to  him;  iu  1835, 
after   three  years  of  untiring  labor,  com- 

f dieted  the  first  instrument.  Two  years 
ater,  had  two  instruments  in  operation  at 
the  ends  of  a  short  line,  and  was  able  to 
send  and  receive  messages.  After  striving 
in  vain  for  help  and  recognition  from  our 
own  government  and  those  of  Eiirojie, 
after  suflferinj;  for  the  barest  necessities  of 
life,  an  appropriation  was  at  last  made  by 
Congress  for  an  experimental  line  lietween 
Washinjjton  and  Baltimore.  The  line  was 
completed  and  its  workings  displayed  to  an 
admiring  company  of  government  oflBcials 
and  distinguished  men.  May  24,  1844'.  Bv 
July,  1862,  there  were  150,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines  in  operation.  Before  his  death, 
Mr.  Morse  witnessed  the  adoption  of  his 
invention  by  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Australia.  In  October, 
1842,  he  laid  the  first  sub-marine  telegraph 
line  everpiitdown,  across  the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  later  gave  generous  aid  to  Peter 
Cooper  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  their  enter- 
prise.   Died  in  New  York  city,  April  2, 1872. 


George  Stephennon,  an  English  civil  engineer 
of  ext»-<» ordinary  ability,  was  born  of  hum- 
ble parenta^Jjo  in  1787;*  his  first  recorded 
employment  was  picking  turnips  at  two 
pence  per  day.  When  a  boy  was  a  trap- 
per in  the  coal  workings,  and  early  in  life 
became  a  brakenian,  thus  learning  the  laws 
of  motion  on  railways.  Was  next  assigned 
the  care  of  a  steam  engine,  and  attracted 
notice  by  being  able  to  repair  defec*ts  in  tlie 
valve-gear  of  the  engine.    The  Invention  of 
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a  safety-lamp  for  minen  placed  him  In  tkt 
fir^t  rank  among  original  mechaaki* 
Though  an  illiterate  man,waB  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  an  education,  and  aent  his  son 
to  college.  After  the  latter'B  graduation, 
they  had  a  large  engine  factory,  and  on  the 
opetiing  of  the  Darlington  railway,  Btenheii- 
sou's  engines  traveled  ten  miles  an  iMmr. 
When  appointed  en^neer  of  the  LiTerpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  Stephenaon  en- 
tered the  field  of  his  great  fame,  and  for 
twi'iLty-five  years  occupied  t^e  foremost 
position  among  railway  engineers.  He 
R massed  great  wealth  and  did  mnch  good. 
Uliid  August  12,  1848. 

,ru  me ^  Watt,  distinguished  by  hia  improre- 
nmiJts  in  the  steam  engine,  was  the  son  of  a 
traiJesman  at  Greenock,  and  was  bom  in 
lT:k;.  Was  brought  up  as  a  maker  of  math- 
c:matical  instruments:  in  that  capacity  be- 
came attached  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
ro ]  LI iiining  there  until  1763.  In  1764  adoptad 
t  h^^  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  and  was 
f  rcqaently  employed  in  making  surveys  for 
ciinals,  etc.  In  1774  removed  to  Birming- 
Lam,  where,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bool- 
toD,  he  made  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  eventually  bringing  it  to  great  per- 
f 'Action.  Mr.  Watt  was  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
SoL-iot^  there  and  at  Edinburgh.  VarioM 
inventions  of  great  practical  utility  origi- 
nated from  his  ingenuity.  Died  Aug.  25, 1819. 

Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  wai 

Uf}Tu  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  December  8, 
ITiiT).  Family  were  in  humble  circumstances, 
and.  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Eli  was 
making  nails  by  hand,  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Wna  an  apt  mechanic,  and  saved  money 
enough  to  attend  Yale  College,  where  h« 
\^  as  ijraduated  in  1792.  On  leaving  colle/je, 
oUtricned  a  situation  as  tutor,  in  a  private 
f:i,ii]ily  in  Georgia,  but,  upon  arrival,  found 
the  |)lace  already  filled ;  was  offered  a  home 
on  the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Gr€r  ne.  While  here,  became  acquainted 
wiLlt  the  difhculty  and  slowness  of  cleaning 
&t.'efl  cotton,  and  set  to  work  upon  an  inven- 
timi  to  remedy  this.  In  1793,  exhibited  his 
machine,  which  was  a  success;  it  was  found 
thai,  with  this  machine  one  man  could  clean 
ad  much  cotton  in  a  day  as  he  formerly  was 
uljte  to  do  by  hand  in  a  whole  winter.  Not 
Inn/?  after  the  invention  of  the  machine,  It 
was  stolen,  and  before  a  model  could  be 
madt>  and  patented,  it  had  been  copied. 
LavvMLiits  induced  by  this  cost  him  much 
money ;  the  South  Carolina  legislature  paid 
Mr.  Whitney  $50,000,  and  North  Carolins 
^KiUl  a  royalty  on  the  use  of  the  gin,  but  ne 
J  list  compensation  was  ever  received.  The 
une  or  the  machine  brought  the  exportation 
cf  roUon  up  from  189,500  pounds,  in  1791,  to 
4 1  /n  n),()00  pounds  in  1803.  He  died  in  Ner 
Haven,  Conn. » January  8»  1825. 
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Oakes  Am««,  ma&iifactarer,  born  in  Easton, 
Biass.,  January  10,  1804;  son  of  Oliyer 
Ames.  After  obtaining  a  public  school 
edncation,  entered  his  father's  workshops 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  every  step 
of  the  manufacture ;  became  a  partner  in 
the  business  and  with  his  brother,  Oliver, 
Jr.,  established  the  firm  of  Oliver  Ames  & 
Sons.  This  house  carried  on  an  enormous 
trade  during  the  gold  excitement  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  again  a  few  years  later  in 
Australia.  During  the  civil  war  thev  fur- 
nished extensive  supplies  of  swords  and 
shovels  to  the  government.  Were  directly 
interested  in  the  buildinie:  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  and  obtained  large  con- 
tracts, which  were  transferred  to  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  America,  a  corporation  in  which 
Cakes  Ames  was  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders. In  1861  was  called  into  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Massachusetts.  His  relations 
with  the  Credit  Mobilier  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion, which  resulted  in  his  being  censured 
bv  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  he  was  then  a  member.  After 
withdrawal  from  political  life  ho  resided  at 
North  EUuton,  Mass.,  where  he  died  of 
apoplexy,  May  8, 1873. 

Oliver  Ames,  manufacturer,  born  in  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  November  5,  1807;  was  a 
member  of  Massachusetts  state  Senate  dur- 
ing 1862  and  1807.  Was  largely  interested 
with  his  brother  in  the  development  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  and  was  its  president 
pro  tern,  from  1866  to  1868.  Was  formally 
elected  president  of  the  company,  March  12, 
19fiS,  and  continued  as  such  until  March  8, 
1871.  He  was  connected  with  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  and  in  1873  succeed(Hl  his  brother 
as  head  of  the  firm.  He  died  in  North 
Easton,  March  9, 1877. 

«  ^dney  Dillon  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1812; 
son  of  a  farmer;  had  a  common  s(^>hool  edu- 
cation. He  became  an  errand  boy  on  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  extending 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and  later,  on 
the  Saratoga  and  Rensselaer  road ;  was  then 
overseer  under  the  firm  of  Jonathan  Crane 
and  John  T.Clark,  who  took  a  contract  at 
Sharon  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
road. Remained  about  two  years,  until  the 
completion  of  the  road ;  was  afterward  fore- 
man and  manager  on  the  Stonington 
railroad.  During  a  term  as  manager  of  a 
diflicult  piece  of  road-lmUding,  notice  was 
attractea  to  him,  and,  through  the  infiuence 
of  others,  he  took  up  contract  work ;  this 
was  continued  and  always  satisfactorily 
done.  In  18f>5,  became  interested  in  the 
eonstmction  and  management  of  the  Union 
Padfio  railroad,  an  interest  which  was  kept 
vp  thnmghout  hia  life ;  was  also  interested 


in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Council  Blnfts 
and  Omaha,  Chillicothe,  Canada  Southern, 
Morris  and  E.Hsex  roads.  Became  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific poad,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Jay  Gould  in  his  enterprises.  Was  a 
director  of  Western  Union   Telegraph  Com- 

g^ny,  Manhattan  Elevated  roaid,  Missonri 
acific.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Conpanv, 
and  others,  also  a  director  in  Mercantile 
Trust  Company.  His  fortune  has  been  es- 
timated at  $10,000,000.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  in  business  circles  as  a  man  of 
good  judgment,  keen  insight,  and  sterling 
moral  worth.  Mr.  Dillon  died  June  9, 
1892. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  promoter  of  submarine  teleg- 
raphy, was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 30,  1819,  third  son  of  Rev.  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  D.D.,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Tim- 
othy Field,  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 
Of  four  sons,  Cyrus  alone  did  not  receive  a 
collegiate  education.  Early  schooling  iras 
acquired  in  his  native  town.  At  fifteen,  en- 
tered emplov  of  A.T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  on  sal- 
ary of  fifty  dollars  per  year.  Was  afterward 
in  prosperous  business  for  himself.  In  18fi3 
partially  retired, traveling  for  several  months 
in  South  America.  In  the  same  year  met 
Frederick  N.  Gisborne,a  Cana<lian  inventor, 
who  had  attempted  to  lav  a  subterranean 
telegraph  line  across  Newfoundland,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles.  Gisborne  had 
secured  legislative  authority,  surveyed  the 
route,  organized  the  company,  and  in  1863 
set  to  work.  Some  forty  or  fifty  miles  hav- 
ing been  laid,  his  bills  were  dishonored,  and 
the  work  brought  to  a  standstill.  Mr.  Field's 
attention  was  secured,  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  that  the  telegraph  might  be  made  to 
span  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  task  was  under- 
taken. For  twelve  years  his  time  was  ex- 
clusively given  to  the  "cable";  went  to 
England  thirty  times.  After  five  unsuccess- 
ful ami  discouraging  attempts,  the  first  mes* 
sage  passed  over  the  completed  and  satisfac- 
tory ocean  telegraiih,  July  27,  1866,  and  the 
inventor  was  made  hero  of  tlie  hour.  Was 
interested  in  the  elevated  railway  system 
of  New  York  city,  and  devoted  much  time 
and  money  to  its  establishment.  Mr.  Field 
died  July  11,  1892. 

Jay  Gould,  financier,  bom  in  Roxbury, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  May  27,1836;  spent 
childoood  on  the  farm ;  entered  Hooart 
Academy  at  fourteen,  and  kept  the  books  of 
the  village  blacksmith.  On  leaving  school 
found  employment  in  making  the  surreys 
for  a  map  of  Ulster  county,  which  was  so 
accurately  dono,  that  the  late  John  Dela- 
field  applied  to  the  legislature  for  aid  that 
Mr.  Gould  might  complete  a  topographical 
of   the   whole   stat«.    This  work 


survey 
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brought  $5,000.  After  some  time  became 
acquainted  with  Zadoc  Pratt,  and  with  him 
<»rried  on  a  large  lumbering  business.  In 
1857  became  the  largest  stockholder  and  a 
director  in  the  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  bank. 
Shortly  after  bought  the  bonds  of  the  Rut- 
land and  Washington  railroad,  at  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar,  abandoning  all  other  inter- 
ests to  put  his  entire  capital  into  railroad 
•eeurities.  For  a  long  time  was  president, 
treasurer,  and  general  superintendent  of 
this  company;  brought  about  consolidation 
of  the  Renssaelaer  and  Saratoga  roads,  and 
with  the  proceeds  removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1859,  established  as  a  broker  and 
invested  heavily  in  Erie  railway  stock, 
making  large  investments  also  in  stock  of 
many  other  roads.  On  consolidation  of 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  with  West- 
ern Union,  he  organized  the  American 
Union.  In  December,  1880,  official  records 
showed  that  Mr.  Gould  controlled  10,000 
miles  of  railroad,  more  thkn  one  ninth  of 
the  mileage  of  the  country.  Once  showed 
stock  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $53,000,- 
000^  face  value,  offering  to  show  $20,000,000 
more.    Mr.  Qould  died  December  2, 1893. 

Collls  Potter  Huntington,  railroad  builder, 
bom  in  Harwinton,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.. 
October  22,  1821.  Educated  in  a  local 
school,  secured  freedom  from  his  father 
when  fourteen  years  old',  promising  to  sup- 
port himself.  Engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
iness,  spent  ten  years  traveling  through  tbe 
south  and  west,  subsequently  settling  with 
an  older  brother  in  Oneonta,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.  Ill  October,  1848,  the  brothers  maue 
:i  shipment  of  goods  to  California,  which 
Collis  followed  in  March.  After  spending 
three  months  in  trade  on  the  isthmus,  besran 
business  in  a  tent  in  Sacramento,  dealing 
in  the  necessities  of  a  miner's  life.  After- 
ward opened  a  hardware  store  in  the  <*ity, 
became  associated  with  Mark  Hopkins  in 
business,  and  in  18<)0  matured  a  scheme  for 
a  transcontinental  railroad.  Five  men  or- 
ganized the  Central  Pacitic  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Stanford  was  president, 
Mr.  Huntington  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  treasurer.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington i)lanned  and  perfected  the  whole 
(/alifornia  railroad  system,  extending  over 
8,900  miles  of  steel  track,  built  on  Atlantic 
system,  and  developed  an  aggregate  of 
1«),9(K)  miles  of  steam  water  lines,  including 
the  route  to  China  and  Japan. 

Inland  Stanford,  senator,  born  in  Cedar 
Valley,  Ohio,  March  9, 1824.  Ancestors  set- 
tled in  the  Mohawk  valley  about  1720.  Was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  when  twenty 
years  old  began  the  study  of  law.  "Was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  the  same  year 
began  to  practice  at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
In   1862,  having  lost  his  law  library  and 


other  property  by  fire,  removed  to  Galifo^ 
nla,  and  began  mining  for  gold  at  Michigan 
Bluff,  Plainer  county,  becoming  associated 
with  his  three  brothers,  who  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1856  removed 
to  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 

Snrsuits  on  a  large  scale,  laying  the  foon- 
ation  of  a  fortune  since  estimated  at  more 
than  $50,000,000.  In  1800,  made  his  entrance 
into  public  life  as  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Uii- 
coln  to  the  presidencv.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany on  its  organization  in  1861.  The  same 
year  was  elected  governor  of  California, 
serving  from  December,  1861,  till  December, 
1863.  As  president  of  the  Pacific  road, 
superintended  its  construction  over  the 
mountains,  building  530  miles  in  293  days. 
In  1885  was  elected  to  the  United  SUtss 
Senate  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  In 
memory  of  his  only  son,  Mr.  Stanford  gave 
to  the  state  of  California  $20,000,000  to  foimd 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  at  Palo 
Alto,  with  both  classical  and  business  eoi- 
riculum.    Died  June  21, 1883. 

Comelins  Vanderbllt,  financier,  bom  near 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  T.,  May  27, 
17M;  father,  a  farmer  in  moderate  cirenm- 
stances,  who  conveyed  produce  to  market 
in  a  sailboat,  which  tbe  son  early  learned  to 
manage;  the  latter  was  hardy  and  practical 
but  cared  nothing  for  education.  At  six- 
teen, purchased  a  boat  in  which  he  con- 
veyed passengers  and  baggage  between 
New  York  city  and  Staten  Island;  at 
eighteen,  was  owner  of  two  boats  and  cap- 
tain of  a  third;  at  nineteen,  married  and 
removed  to  New  York  city.  For  twelve 
years  worked  on  salary  as  captain  of  a 
steamer  running  between  New  York  and 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Later  his  success 
as  boat  builder  and  manager  caused  the 
title  of  "  Commodore "  to  be  attached  to 
his  name.  Was  worth  8600,000  before 
forty  years  of  age.  In  the  time  of  gold- 
excitement,  established  a  passenger  line 
by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  yielded 
large  profits.  In  course  of  eleven  vears 
accumulated  $10,000,000  by  this  business. 
Carried  on  transatlantic  triide  during  the 
Crimean  war;  withdrawing  on  account  of 
European  competition,  transferred  his  inter- 
ests to  railroad  enterprises.  First  impor- 
tant railway  venture  was  in  1836;  bought 
a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  New  York  and 
Harlem  railroad  ;  began  in  the  same  year 
to  purchase  the  Hudson  River  railroad 
shares,  intending  to  consolidate  the  two. 
Rival  parties  concocted  a  plan  to  prevent 
this  and  cause  loss  to  Vanderbilt  and  his 
associates;  but  the  scheme  ultimately 
worked  to  the  latters'  advantage.  He  had 
interests  in  many  other  roads;  erected  the 
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Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  city, 
half  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  city. 
Founded  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nash- 
yille,  Tenn.  Had  a  fortune  generally  esti- 
mated at  SIOO,000|000.  He  died  January  4, 
1877. 

WUiiAm  H.  Tftnderbilt,  son  of  Gornerms 
Vanderbilt,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  March  8, 1821;  educated  at  Columbia 
grammar  school.  Left  school  at  seventeen, 
engaging  in  business  as  a  ship  chandler;  one 
vear later  became  clerk  in  a  banking  estab- 
lishment, of  which  Daniel  Drew  was  senior 
partner.  Owing  to  failing  health,  settled  in 
Kew  York,  Staten  Island,  on  a  small  farm, 
his  father's  gift ;  this  he  cultivated  success- 
fully. Was  made  receiver  of  the  Staten 
Island  railroad;  later,  had  the  business 


management  of  Commodore  Vandarbilt*§ 
ventures  in  that  line.  Avoided  a  pro- 
tracted war  of  rates  and  a  strike  of  laborers, 
by  conciliation  and  compromise.  Between 
1877  and  1880  obtained  control  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  road.  He  dis- 
tributed 8100,000  among  the  laborers  and 
trainmen  of  the  New  York  Central,  when 
they  refrained  from  striking  in  1877.  Added 
$200,000  to  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
▼ersitv,  gave  $110,000  for  library  and  theo- 
logical school  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity. Paid  $103,000  for  removal  and 
erection   in   Central  Park,  of  the   obelisk 

given  by  Khedive  Ismail  to  the  United 
tates.  Bequeathed  $10,000,000  to  each  of 
his  eight  children,  besides  other  provisions. 
Died  in  New  York  city,  December  8, 1885. 
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i  Alexander  Brown,  bom  at  Balljrmena,  county 
Antrim,  Ireland,  November  17,  1764.  In 
early  life  was  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
auita  in  Ireland.  In  1796,  leaving  three 
sons  to  be  educated  in  England,  emigrated 
with  family  to  Baltimore:  oecame  at  once 
prominent  as  importer  of  Irish  linen;  and 
gradually  extended  the  business  to  general 
oommisnon  and  banking.  He  soon  built  up 
an  extensive  foreign  trade.  In  the  year 
1811,  organized  in  Baltimore  the  firm  of 
Alexander  Brown  and  Sons.  Had  a  phenom- 
enal genius  for  business,  and  his  unassail- 
able integrity  made  the  name  of  his  house 
respected  in  every  financial  center  of  the 
world.    Died  December  17. 1834. 

Henry  Clews  was  bom  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  August  14, 1840;  father  was  an 
able  business  man,  manufacturing  for  the 
American  markets.  A  Cambridge  educa- 
tion and  the  ministry  of  the  established 
church  were  hiH  ambitions  for  his  son ;  but 
a  visit  to  America  detemiine<l  the  younger 
Clew8*s  residence  there,  where  securing  a 
junior  clerkship  with  Hunt  &  Co.,  importers 
of  woolen  goods,  he  rose  to  a  position  of 
responnibility.  Was  always  ambitious  to 
be(X>me  a  banker,  became  a  member  of  firm 
of  Stout,  ClewH  ic  Mason.  Supported  gov- 
ernment during  civil  war;  was  agent  for 
lr>ans  issued  to  meet  expenses  of  the-war. 
Mr.  Clews  was  originator  and  organizer  of 
the  "  Committee  of  Seventy  **  that  deposed 
from  office  the  entire  "  Boss  Tweed  Ring." 
Became  the  largest  negotiator  of  railroad 
bonds  in  America  or  Europe.  Present  firm 
of  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  was  established  1877 
for  commission  business,  under  agreement 
not  to  take  speculative  risks.  Mr.  Clews  is 
author  of  "Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall 
Street,"    was  for  some  years  treasurer  of 


the   American   Geographical  Society,  and 
6odetj  lor  the  PieveAtion  ot  Chrnelty  to 


Anbnals.   His  verdict  is  looked  apon  as 
authority  in  business  circles. 

iltun«R  Herron  Eckels,  comptroller  Of  the 
currency,  was  bora  at  Princeton,  Dl.,  No- 
vemlMir  22, 1858;  attended  the  publio  schools 
of  hi^  native  town,  graduating  irom  the  high 
acboo!  at  Princeton  in  1876.  Studied  law  in 
tUe  law  department  of  Union  University  at 
Albany;  N.  Y.,  in  1879  and  1880,  and  after 
graduation  practiced  law  at  Ottawa,  Bl., 
from  October,  1881,  until  April,  1893,  when 
appoiiitc^d  comptroller  of  the  currency  by 
PrasldfjQt  Cleveland ;  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office  April  28, 1893. 

Lymnn  J.  Gage,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tUma.]  Bank  of  Chicago,  Dl.,  who  has  been 
called  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago,  began  a 
imsi^^fia  career  as  cashier  of  a  small  bank. 
From  ill  at  position  he  has  risen  to  others  of 
iDcreaaing  importance,  and  stands  to-dav  at 
the  bead  of  the  second  largest  financial  lu- 
st i  tntion  i>f  the  greatest  country  in  the  world ; 
and  IS  reckoned  among  the  millionaires,  as 
a  renult  of  careful  saving  and  shrewd  in- 
vestment. Not  only  is  Mr.  Oage  one  of  the 
ablest  IiDanciers  of  America,  but  as  a  man 
lie  Ls  spkudidly  endowed :  is  a  clear  and  for- 
Hhle  writer,  a  ready  ana  able  speaker  on 
economic  and  philosophic  subjects,  and  a 
man  vt  broad  and  liberal  views,  all  of  which 
b<^^peakR  for  him  acknowledgment  as  one 
who  r^^lizes  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
mental  and  moral  as  well  as  !"^^rf^i  wealth. 

John  ,f  ny  Knox  bora  at  Knoxboro,  N.  Y., 
Alurch  III,  1828;  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  was  ^'raduated  from  Hamilton  College 
in  IMiK  Began  a  business  career  in  ^e 
Bunk  of  Vernon  at  Vemon,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
his  fatber  had  been  president  for  more  than 
twenty  years;  assisted  in  organizing  banks 
In  Syraense  and  Bingbamton.  N.  Y      Froa 
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Levi  P.  Morton,  ex-vic4»»pre8ident  ot  tiift 
United  States,  born  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  May 
16, 1824,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver  Morton. 
Received  a  public  school  and  academic  edu- 
cation; entered  coantry  store  at  fifteen; 
commenced  mercantile  business  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  in  18i3.  After  engaging  in  business 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  became  a  banker 
in  1863  under  the  name  of  L.  P.  Morton  & 
Go.  Was  twice  sent  to  Congress;  and  made 
minister  to  France  bv  Garfield  in  1881; 
accepted  the  Bartholdi  statue  for  his  gov- 
ernment, on  July  4, 1884.  Was  inaugurated 
vice-president  March  4,  1889.  He  proved 
a  model  presiding  officer,  dealing  with 
justice  and  fairness. 

George  Gilbert  Williams,  financier,  bom  in 
East  Haddam,  Conn.,  October  9, 1836.  His 
father  was  a  physician  and  he  was  educated 
at  the  schools  of  his  village,  and  fitted  for 


1857  to  1862  conducted  an  independent 
banking  business  iu  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In 
1866  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  examine 
tlie  United  States  branch  mint  in  that  citv, 
and  his  report  was  published  with  highly 
complimentary  notice  by  the  secretary  in 
the  finance  report  of  that  year.  In  1866 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mint  and  coin- 
age correspondence  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  and  in  1867  appointed 
deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency ;  in  1872 
was  promoted  to  the  comptrollership.  The 
bill  known  as  the  "  Coinage  Act  of  1873  ** 
was  prepared  by  him.  Was  reappointed  to 
the  comptrollership  by  President  Hayes,  and 
later  by  President  Arthur  ;  the  last  appoint- 
ment, however,  he  resigned,  to  become 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  New  York  city.  As  comptroller  of 
tbe  currency  he  made  twelve  annual  reports 
to  Congress,  which  liave  become  standard 
authorities  on  financial  questions  and  have 
had  wider  circulation  than  almost  any  other 
public  documents.  Mr.  Knox  died  Febru- 
ary 9,  1892. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  financier,  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17, 1837.  His  father, 
who  was  a  native  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  was 
a  banker  associated  as  partner  with  George 
Peabody,  which  firm  after  Mr.  Peabody's 
retirement  has  become  known  as  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  banking  institutions  of  the  world. 
John  Pierpont  was  educated  at  the  English 
Hi{>:h  school  in  Boston  and  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  Germany,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1857,  eDtere<l  the 
Arm  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  seven  years  later  became  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  l)abney,  Morgan  &  Co., 
and  in  1871,  became  a  member  of  the 
Drexel,  Morjjan  &  Co.  banking  house, 
whose  immense  transactions  now  extend 
into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  39  pages  of  portraits,  32  pages  are  special  inserts  and  not  included  in  the  numbar 
of  pages  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 


college  at  Brainard  Academy,  Haddam,  and 
when  fifteen,  a  gentleman,  pleased  with  his 
home  training  and  good  habits,  procured 


him  a  situation  as  assistant  to  the  paving 
teller  in  the  Chemical  Bank,  New  York. 
Here,  shunning  bad  habits  and  evil  acquaint- 
ances, he  gave  his  spare  time  to  reading  and 
study,  and  when  twenty,  was  made  paying 
teller,  being  then  the  youngest  person  90 
employed  in  tliat  city.  He  was  next  made 
discount  clerk,  and  in  1855  cashier,  and 
when  John  Q.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
bank,  died,  January  1,  1878,  the  board  of 
directors  chose  Mr.  Williams  the  president 
on  the  following  day.  The  original  $100 
shares  of  this  bank  are  now  quoted  at  pri- 
vate sales  as  worth  over  So ,000.  It  has  a 
Bur])Ius  of  many  millions,  and  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
land,  and  under  Mr.  Williams's  admiuistra* 
tion  the  bank  has  steadily  grown  in  pros- 
I>erity,  being  considered  the  greatest  bank« 
ing  institution  in  this  country. 
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HIOOR^PHIEDS  AATRITTRN  EDSPEOIALLY  F^OR  TTHIS  ^VORKL 


By  Pkof.  William  M.  Baskerville,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic), 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Marlon  Butler  was  bom  near  Clinton,  Samp- 
son county,  North  Carolina,  May  20, 1863. 
He  spent  the  early  years  of  bis  life  on  bis 
father's  farm.  He  graduated  A.  B.  from 
the  Universitv  of  Nortb  Carolina  in  1885. 
AfUr  his  graauatlon  he  taught  school  for  a 
few  years,  then  he  became  editor  of  the 
country  paper  at  Clinton.  A  short  time 
afterward  he  became  president  of  the 
Farmers'  County  Alliance,  and  a  little  later 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Alliance. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  his  election  to 
the  State  Senate,  which  was  accomplished 
by  a  vigorous  campaign  in  which  his  politi- 
cal talents  were  fully  tested  and  demon- 
strated. He  became  United  States  Senator 
in  1893,  being  elected  for  the  long  term, 
expiring  in  11)01.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  journalistic  field,  being  editor 
of  the  Caucasian  at  Raleigh,  the  organ  of 
the  Populist  party  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Butler  has  all  through  his  political  career 
been  closely  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  his  state  and  nation,  having 
held  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  since  1890.  In  the  Senate 
he  has  been  active  in  promoting  every 
measure  which  could  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mon people.  Probably  one  of  his  best 
pieces  of  legislative  work  is  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank  Bill,  which  he  introduced  and 
the  passage  of  which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  Populist  party,  and  is  at 
present  chairman  of  its  national  executive 
committee.  He  married  Miss  Florence 
Faisson  of  Elliott,  N.  C,  Aug.  28, 1893. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts  was  born  atFryeburg,  Me., 
Jan.  12, 1860.  He  is  wont  to  say  that  he  was 
bom  a  twin  of  the  Maine  law;  in  the  same 
state,in  the  tame  year  and  almost  of  the  same 
father.  Bir.  Crafts'  father,  a  preacher,  was 
the  writer  of  one  of  the  rallying  songs  of 
Neal  Dow's  first  campaign,  and  also  a  fear- 
less opponent  of  slavery,  therefore  Mr. 
Crafts  was  a  reformer  bom,  rich  in  an 
Inberitanca    of   moral    h«ioism    received 


through  heredity  and  the  environment  of  a 
state  In  which  in  all  his  childhood  he  saw 
neither  saloon  nor  drunkard.  He  graduated 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1869,  studied 
theology  in  Boston  University,  and  became 
a  preacher  in  1870.  Mr.  Crafts'  activity  in 
reform  as  a  pastor  down  to  1883  was  chiefly 
as  a  temperance  writer  and  speaker.  On 
becoming_  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  city  in  1883  he  planned  a 
series  of  sermons  on  **  The  Sabbath."  That 
series  of  sermons  grew  into  his  best  known 
book,  " The  Sabbath  for  Man."  Mr.  Crafto 
continued  his  New  York  pastorate  for  five 
years,  giving  to  reform  only  such  aid  as  a 
Dusy  pastor  might.  The  American  Sabbath 
Union  grew  out  of  a  petition  circulated  by 
Mr.  Crafts  among  the  leaders  of  Sabbath 
reform,  by  which  in  the  spring  of  1888  the 
various  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  induced 
to  combine  in  an  official  union,  organized 
to  defend  the  Sabbath  against  its  foes.  On 
Jan.  1,  1889,  Mr.  Crafts  was  elected  field 
secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union. 
Sabbath  reform  led  Mr.  Crafts  to  discuss 
labor  reform  and  from  that  to  the  anti- 
lottery  crusade.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he 
became  the  editor  of  The  Christian  States^ 
man,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  whole  circle  of 
Christian  reform. 

John  Warwick  Daniel  was  bom  at  Lsmch- 
burg,  Va.,  September  6,  1842.  His  father 
was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals 
of  Virginia.  At  the  opening  of  the  war. 
John  was  at  Dr.  Gissner  Hanison's  school 
in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  He  volun- 
teered as  a  private  soldier,  became  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Stonewall  brigade  and  was 
wonnded  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 
I^ter,  he  bec4ime  adjutant  of  the  eleventh 
Virginia  infantry,  was  wounded  at  Boons- 
bor<),  near  A ntietam, was  appointed  major  in 
the  Confederate  States  armyand  adjutant  of 
General  Early's  division.  While  serving  in 
the  last  capacity  he  was  permanently  crip- 
pled by  a  wound  received  In  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  After  the  war  he  studied 
law  at  tho  University  of  Virginia  and  en- 
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tered  npon  Iti  practice  at  Lynchbars:.  He 
began  hia  political  career  as  a  member  of 
the  '^Hrginia  House,  where  he  serred  one 
term  of  two  years,  and  continoed  it  in  the 
Virginia  Senate  from  1876  to  1881.  In  18H4 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  and, 
in  1885,  succeeded  General  Mahone  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  been  twice 
re-elected  to  the  Senate,  member  of  yarions 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
1896.  He  has  wide  reputation  as  an  advo- 
cate. He  has  published  "Attachments," 
and  **  Negotiable  Instruments.'' 

John  B.  Gordon  was  bom  in  Upson  county. 
Georgia,  February  6, 1832.  He  was  educated 
at  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1852  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  read  law  and  practiced  a  short 
time  in  Atlanta,  but  soon  gave  up  the  pro- 
fession to  aid  his  father,  who  was  mining 
coal  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  He  was 
married  in  iS^  to  Miss  Fanny  Haralaon. 
He  was  mining  when  the  war  began,  but 
enlisted  at  once  and  served  heroically  to  the 
dose,  becoming,  in  succession,  captain,  ma- 
jor, lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  brigadier- 
general,  major-general,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  command  of  one  wing  of  the 
army  in  Virginia.  His  personal  daring  in 
war  was  remarkable.  He  was  wounded 
eight  times.  He  settled  in  Atlanta  after 
the  war.  He  was  elected  United  States 
senator  in  1873,  and  re-elected  in  1879.  He 
resigned  in  1880  and  raised  the  money  to 
baild  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Georgia  in  188C  and 
re-elected  in  1888,  and  in  1890  was  elected 
United  States  senator.  General  Gordon 
was  one  of  the  illustrious  generals  of  the 
Confederate  army  and  won  an  international 
fame  as  a  soldier.  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  all 
his  life  a  model  of  social  worth  and  an  ar- 
dent Christian  worker.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Henry  Woodfin  Grady  was  born  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  May  17, 1851.  He  graduated  at  the 
State  University  of  Georgia  in  18()8,  and 
took  a  post-grad  uate  course  at  the  University 
of  Vir^nia  until  1870,  when  he  returned  to 
Athens.  While  at  collej;e  in  Virginia  he 
wrote  a  letter  for  publication  signed  "  King 
Hans."  That  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Grady, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  had  the  marks  that 
signalized  him  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
the  sparkle,  rare  vein  of  thought,  affluent 
diction,  descriptive  verity,  delicious  humor, 
and  luxuriant  imagination,  and  the  editor, 
recognizing  the  talent  of  the  writer,  pub- 
lished the  letter,  and  invited  more,  and  the 
boy  became  the  leader  of  a  galaxy  of  fine 
contributors.  Soon  after  leaving  school  he 
took  up  journallBm.    In  1871  he  moved  to 
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Atlanta  and  became  the  G60i|ia  reprsMnta- 
tive  of  the  New  York  Herald.  In  the  same 
year  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta 
Ilerald,  and  in  1880  he  boaght  a  fourth  inter- 
est in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  remained 
a  part  owner  and  editor  of  that  paper  until 
his  death.  He  held  high  rank  as  an  orator. 
His  editorials,  articles,  and  addresses  did 
much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  South. 
His  oration  on  *•  The  New  South,"  before  the 
New  England  Society  in  1886,  gave  him  a 
national  reputation.  He  vigorously  cham- 
pioned the  new  era.  His  writings  and 
speeches  have  been  collected  In  the  "Life  of 
Henry  W.  Grady.  *'  Mr.  Grady  was  a  great 
journalist,  author,  and  philanthropist.  He 
had  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  he  married  Julia  King  at  Athens, 
Ga.  His  death  occurred  December  23, 1889, 
at  Atlanta,  and  the  expression  of  refret  was 
universal  over  the  country.  The  citizens  of 
that  ci^  have  erected  a  monument  in  his 
honor 

G«n.  Wade  Hampton  was  born  in  GdnmUa, 
S.  G.,  in  1818.  He  was  gradnnted  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  for  a 
short  time  studied  law  bat  never  practiced 
his  profession.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  his  state,  but  did  not 
serve  long  in  that  capacity  as  his  political 
opinions  made  him  unpopular  with  his  fel- 
low citizens.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  but  subie* 
quently  raised  "Hampton's  Legion  "  which 
be  commanded  throughout  the  war  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  For  his  serv- 
ices at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Hamp- 
ton fought  withsplendidbraverj^and  received 
three  wounds.  He  was  appointed  major- 
general  to  date  from  August  3,  1863.  He 
was  assigned  to  Lee's  cavalry  in  August, 
1864,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant>-general. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Hampton  retired  to 
bis  plantation.  He  was  elected  governor  in 
1876.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat  of  the  conservative  stripe, 
believing  firmly  in  sound  currency.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  General 
Francis  Preston  ;  his  second  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Senator  George  McDuffie  of 
South  Carolina. 

Fltzhuj^h  i.ee.  bom  in  Clermont,  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  November  19,  1835.  Of 
the  famous  Lee  family  of  Virginia — nephew 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Graduated  from  United 
States  Military  Academy,  1856.  Commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  in  second  cavalry. 
Saw  service  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Madein* 
structor  of  cavalry  at  West  Point,  May,  1880. 
Entered  Confederate  army  in  1861.    Adjo- 
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Uuit-g«nenl  of  Ewell's  brigade  tmtil  Sep- 
tember, 1861.  Colonel  of  first  Virginia 
oaralry  until  July  25,  1862,  when  he  was 
made  brigadier-general.  Became  major- 
general  September  3, 1863.  At  the  battle  of 
Wineheater  in  1864,  he  was  seyerely  wounded 
and  had  three  horses  shot  from  under  him. 
In  March,  1865,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  whole  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  1874  he 
made  a  celebrated  Bunker  Hill  speech.  In 
1882-^,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
states  in  interest  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society.  Elected  governor  of  Virginia  in 
1885.  Appointed  consul-general  at  Havana 
by  Presiaent  Cleveland  and  retained  in  that 
position  by  President  McKinley.  He  has 
proved  himself  discreet,  able,  and  fearless. 

Jionea  I«ongttreet  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, June  8,  1821.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1842  and  was  assigned  to  the 
4th  Infaatij.  In  1861  he  resigned  to  join 
the  Confederate  army,  of  which  he  was 
immediatelv  appointed  brigadier-general, 
and  won  distinction  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
he  commanded  the  first  corps  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  led  the  right  wing 
of  the  armv  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Grettys- 
burg,  and  tried  to  dissuade  Lee  from 
ordering  the  disastrous  charge  on  the  third 
day.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilrlerness  he 
was  so  prominent  that  he  was  wounded  by 
the  fire  of  his  own  troops.  Throughout  the 
army  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "Old 
Pete,"  and  was  considered  the  hardest 
fighter  in  the  Confederate  service.  Qen. 
Longstreet  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
Orleans  after  the  war,  and  established  the 
commercial  house  of  Longstreet,  Owen  Sc 
Co.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  by  President  Grant,  and 
was  afterwards  surveyor  of  internal  revenue 
in  Louisiana,  and  postmaster  at  New 
Orleans.  In  IMSO  he  was  sent  as  United 
States  minister  to  Turkey,  and  under  Oar- 
field  he  was  United  States  marshal  for  the 
district  of  Qeorgia. 

Dr.  Hunter  Holmes  McOnlre  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Virginia.  October  11, 18.^5.  His 
professional  studies  were  begun  in  the  Win- 
chester Medical  College,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  receive<l  his  de^^ree  in  1855.  In  185<> 
he  matriculated  in  both  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  JefTerson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  but  was  t!iken  ill  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  In  1857  he  was  elected  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Winchester  Mcfiical  College, 
but  after  one  year's  servlctehe  resigned  his 
position  and  relinquished  a  growing  practice 
to  return  to  Philadelphia.  In  18.'>9.  in  ron- 
sAqn^ncp  of  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia, 
Dr.  McQuire  was  the  leader  of  a  movement 


among  the  students  to  retam  to  Richmond. 
In  1860  Dr.  McGuire  went  to  New  Orleans, 
but,  after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
and  other  states,  he  hastened  home  to  offer 
his  services  to  Virginia.  He  volunteered  in 
Company  F,  second  Virginia  regiment  ;  he 
afterwards  became  medical  director  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  was  after- 
ward medical  director  of  the  second  army 
corps.  While  in  this  capacity.  Dr.  Mc- 
Guire inaugurated  the  plan  of  releasing 
captured  medical  officers.  After  the  fight 
at  Winchester,  eight  Federal  ofiicers  were 
set  free  upon  the  simple  condition  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  same  number  of  Confederate  surgeons, 
and,  a  few  weeks  after  this,  all  the  medical 
oifiirers  who  had  been  confined  by  both  the 
Confederate  and  Federal  armies  as  prisoners 
of  war,  were  released  and  returnea  to  their 
respective  commands.  After  the  war,  Dr. 
McGuire  in  18<i5  removed  to  Richmond, 
having  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery in  the  me<lical  college  of  Virginia. 
This  position  he  held  until  1878,  when  the 
demands  of  an  extensive  practice  compelled 
him  to  resign  It.  In  1887  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Dr.  McGuire  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
organized  St.  *  Luke's  Home  for  the  Sick, 
with  training  school  for  nurses,  in  Rich- 
mond. In  1880  he  was  marrie<l  to  Mary 
Stuart  of  Staunton,  Virginia.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  important  papers  in  meaical 
journals.  Contributed  to  Ashhurst's  "In- 
ternational Cyclopedia  of  Surgery,"  Wil- 
liam Pepper's  "  System  of  Medicine"  and 
American  edition  of  *'  Holmes'  Surgery." 

John  Tyler  Mor«ran  was  born  at  Athens,  Ten- 
nessee, Jone  20, 1824.  He  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  became  a  good  Latin 
scholar  before  ho  was  nine  years  of  age.  In 
1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  until  he  became  United 
States  senator.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
entered  the  army  and  served  as  private, 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  and  brig- 
adier-general of  infantry,  resigning  in  18613 
toreioin  his  regiment,  whose  colonel  hadbt^en 
killed  in  battle.  He  subsequently  a<*ted  as 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  elected  United  States  sen- 
ator in  1876,  1882,  and  again  in  1886.  His 
war  service  was  gallantlv  active ;  as  a  law- 
yer, he  has  shown  himself  learned  and  pro- 
found, a  skillful  pleader,  and  an  eloquent 
and  successful  advocate.  As  a  senator,  hf 
has  taken  the  highest  rank. 

B<>nton  McMillln,  bom  in  Monroe  connty, 
Kentucky,  September  11, 1845.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Philomath  Academy, 
Tennessee.  Afterwards  attended  Kentncky 
University  at  I^xington.  Read  law  in  a 
private  office  and  began  to  practice  in  1871 
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at  Gelimi,  Tezm.  Was  elected  to  National 
House  of  Kepiesentatiyes  in  1874.  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  elector  in  1876.  Commis- 
eioned  by  the  governor  as  a  special  jadge  of 
circuit  court  in  1877.  He  has  represented 
the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee  in  Congress 
for  ten  successive  terms,  serving  on  the 
most  important  committees  of  that  body. 
He  is  a  popular  party  leader  and  well  known 
in  national  councils.  At  present  writing  he 
is  a  candidate  for  the  goyemorship  of  Ten- 


Of  att  WUtaker  Bmnsoin  was  born  in  War- 
ren county,  North  Carolina,  October  8, 1826. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  CaroUna  in  1847  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  same  year,  and  was  presidential 
elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1852.  For  the 
subsequent  three  years  he  was  state  attorney- 
general,  and  then  joining  the  Democratic 
party  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1858  and  in  1861,  and  one  of  the  three 
North  Carolina  commissioners  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  avert  the  war,  but  on 
the  secession  of  bis  state  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  service  and  was 
at  once  appointed  lieutenant>«olonel  of  the 
first  North  Carolina  infantry.  He  was 
chosen  colonel  of  the  thirty-fifth  North 
Carolina  infantry  in  1862,  participated  with 
his  regiment  in  all  the  important  b&ttles  of 
the  armv  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  seven  aays'  fight  around 
Richmond,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  18()3  and  major-general  in  1865,  but 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  prevented  the 
receipt  of  the  latter  commission.  He  re- 
sumed his  profession  in  1866,  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1872,  and 
served  until  1895. 

James  £lwell  Brown  Stuart  was  born  in 
Patrick  county,  Virginia,  February  6, 1833. 
In  1848  he  entered  Emory  and  Henry  College 
and  in  1850  he  obtained  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  military  academy  at  West 
Point.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1854,  thirteenth  in  a  class  of  forty-six 
members,  and  was  at  once  commissioned 
brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  serving  at  that  time  in 
Texas.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
army  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
but  as  soon  as  Virginia  seceded  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
at  once  joined  the  Confederate  army,  being 
commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infan- 
try. Ho  was  afterwards  brevetted  colonel 
of  cavalry,  brigadier-general,  and  commis- 
sioned a  major-general.  Qen.  Stuart's  cav- 
alry in  1861  contained  but  21  officers  and 
813  men,  yet  such  was  his  efficiency  and 
activity  that  a  front  of  over  fifty  miles  was 


closely  guarded  and  eyerv  Important  mof^ 
ment  reported.  At  Bull  Rim  he  did  modi 
toward  gaining  the  victory  for  the  C<m- 
federates.  In  June,  1862,  he  conducted  the 
.  reconnoissance  to  the  rear  of  BfcCl^lan's 
army  known  as  the  "Chiekahominy  nud." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  aeven  days' 
fifl[ht  around  Richmond.  He  was  a  oon- 
spicuous  figure  during  the  whole  war.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  against 
Gen.  Sheridan  at  Yellow  Tavern  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1864.  Noticing  the  retreating  ranks 
of  his  disorganized  men,  he  cried  to  them 
as  he  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  "  Go 
back  I  Go  back !  and  do  your  duty  ae  I 
have  done  mine,  and  onr  country  will  be 
safe.  Go  backl  Go  backl  I  had  rather 
die  than  be  whipped."  Theee  were  the  last 
words  he  ntteied  on  the  battlefield.  He 
died  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  12th«  1864. 

Robert  I«.  Taylor,  governor  of  Tenneoiefl, 
born  at  Happy  Valley,  Carter  county,  Tenn., 
July  31, 1860.   Descended  from  distingnii' 


Revolutionanr  ancestors  who  came  originally 
from  Virginia.  Educated  at  Pennin|;toii, 
N.  J.  Married  a  cousin  of  Senator  l^moe 
in  1878.  Began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
Afterwards  engaged  in  making  iron  by  the 
old  trip  hammer  process.  Read  law  in 
Jonesboro.  His  oratorical  abilities  early 
showed  themselves.  Licensed  to  practice  in 
1878  and  within  two  weeks  was  nominated 
hj  the  Democrats  for  Congress.  Won  the 
election  by  seven  hundred  votes  over  Jodge 
Pettibone  in  a  district  which  had  a  Repubu- 
can  majority  of  over  five  thousand.  He 
was  defeated  in  1880  by  Pettibone,  elector- 
at-large  on  the  presidential  ticket  of  1884. 
Elected  governor  in  1886,  over  his  brother, 
Alfred  Taylor,  after  a  most  interesting  can- 
vass. Re-elected  in  1888.  Has  won  fame  as 
a  unique  and  eloquent  lecturer.  Was  elected 
governor  in  1896  and  now  holds  that  office. 

Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  was  bom  in  Edge- 
field county,  S.  C,  August  11, 1847.  He  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  an  '*  old  field " 
school.  He  left  school  in  1864  to  join  the 
Confederate  army,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
severe  and  prolonged  illness,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  an  eye.  In  1867  he  removed 
to  Florida,  but,  returning  in  1868,  married 
Miss  Starke  and  devoted  himself  to  farming. 
At  this  time  he  took  but  very  little  active 
part  in  politics  ;  gradually,  however,  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  farming  interests  in  his  state  and 
he  began  to  study  the  larger  questions  con- 
nected therewith.  He  made  his  first  public 
address  in  this  line  in  August,  1885.  The 
boldness  of  bis  utterance  startled  the  con- 
servative and  official  classes  and  a  war  of 
denunciation  was  begun  against  the  inno- 
vator, who  was  contemptuously  styled  the 
**  Agricultural  Moses."    He  establiahed  the 
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Cl6iiiiOBA|rri6iiltiiral  and  MeohaniealCoIleM 
at  Fort  Hill.  He  was  elected  governor  on  the 
fiirmers'  ticket  in  1891  and  re-elected  by  an 
OYerwhelming  vote  in  1892.  The  famous 
dispensary  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  en- 
acted daring  his  term  of  office,  and  lynch 
law,  against  which  he  took  a  decided  stand, 
has  disappeared  from  the  state.  The  Win- 
throp  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
women  was  established  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1895  by  the  Democratic  party. 
He  is  widely  known  as  a  fiery  and  brilliant 
debater. 

Zelralon  Balrd  Tanoe  was  bom  in  Buncombe 
county,  N.  C,  May  13, 1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  College  in  Tennessee, 
and  at  the  Unirersity  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  commenced  to  study  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1852.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
gress. He  was  re-elected  in  1868,  and  became 
an  active  participant  in  the  stormy  scenes  in 
Congress  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
like  many  of  the  best  men  of  North  Care- 
Una,  he  Was  opposed  to  secession,  but  when 
the  step  was  taken  followed  the  fortunes  of 
his  natlTe  state.  He  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army  in  May,  1861 ;  was  commissioned 
captain,  and  three  months  later  vms  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1862  Colo- 
nel Vance  was  elected  goyemor  of  the  state, 
a  position  which  he  held  four  years,  being 
re-elected  in  1864.  By  reason  of  his  activity 
In  procuring  supplies  for  the  Confederate 
troops  in  his  state,  he  was  known  as  the 
war-governor.  In  May,  1866,  when  he  saw 
that  resistance  to  the  victorious  Federal 
troops  was  no  longer  possible,  he  issued  a 
» oonnaeling  peaee,  and  advising  the 


citizens  of  the  state  to  accept  thf  remits  ol 
the  war.  He  was  arrested  on  order  from 
Washington  by  a  detachment  of  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry,  but  was  released  after  a  few  months. 
In  April,  1867,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  for  several  years  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1870,  but  could  not  take  his  seat  on 
account  of  political  disabilities,  which  were 
not  removed  by  Congress  until  1872.  He 
practiced  law  in  Charlotte  until  1876, when  he 
was  elected  governor.  He  was  again  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1879,  where  he 
served  until  his  death  in  1894.  His  wit  and 
eloquence  made  him  exceedingly  popular  in 
all  circles. 

Thomas  B.  Watson  was  bom  in  Columuia 
(now  McDuffie)  county,  Georgia,  Septem- 
ber 6, 1866.  He  had  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  entered  Mercer  University, 
Biacon,  Georgia,  in  1872,  as  freshman,  but, 
for  want  of  means,  left  college  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  and  taught  school  and 
studied  law  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876.  He  has  practiced  law  successfully 
since  and  farmed  on  a  large  scale.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
in  1882-3.  Was  Democratic  elector  for  the 
state-at-large  in  1888.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  Peopled  partv.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Fifty-second  Congress  and  contested  a 
seat  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  but  failed  to 
gain  admittance.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
People's  party  in  convention  at  St.  Louis  on 
July  26,  189H.  for  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  was  a  vigorous  debater  and  a 
stanch  advocate  of  Populist  principles. 
He  married,  in  1878,  Georgia  Durham  and 
has  two  children. 
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BIOORAF*HIE3  >?VRnrrEN  ESF*ECIA.I^I>Y  F^OR  THIS  WORIC 


By  Prof.  William   M.  Baskeryille,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Leijwic), 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


James  Lane  Allen  was  bom  in  1849,  on  a 
small  farm  near  Lexington,  Ky .  Mr.  Allen's 
childhood  was  spent  on  the  farm.  He  at- 
tended school  hut  little,  bat  was  drawn  to 
literature  under  the  guidance  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother.  After  spending 
seven  years  at  Kentucky  University,  he 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  then 
taught  for  several  years,  and,  while  thus 
teaching,  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  He  became 
professor  of  I^tin  at  Bethany  Ck>l]ege,  West 
Virginia.  He  was  the  first  non-resident  stu- 
dent to  enroll  himself  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  FinaUy  he 
abandoned  teaching,  and  began  the  pursuit 
of  literature,  one  of  his  first  attempts  being 
an  essay,  which  was  printed  in  the  Critic. 
He  spent  three  years  in  New  York,  and  dur- 
ing tnat  period  contributed  sketches  to  Har^ 
per*8.  The  Century,  The  Critic,  and  other 
magazines.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky, 
and  began  a  series  of  descriptive  articles 
which  appeared  in  Harper* s  and  The  Century, 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Cincinnati.  A  clear  eye, 
a  firm  hand,  with  abundant  local  knowled|;e 
and  sympathy,  are  evident  in  his  '*  King 
Solomon,  **Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky," 
"Posthumous  Fame,"  "The  White  Cowl," 
and  "  Sister  Dolores,"  gathered  in  a  vol- 
ume, which  took  the  name  from  one  of  its 
component  parts,  "Flute  and  Violin."  These 
studies  gave  their  author  rank  as  one  of  both 
promise  and  performance.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  other  stories.  Though  recogni- 
tion has  been  tardy,  the  tributes  which  his 
work  has  called  forth  have  always  been  of 
the  highest  character.  lie  has  also  published 
"The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,"  "A 
Kentucky  Cardinal,"  "Aftermath,"  "A  Sum- 
mer in  Arcady,"  and  "The  Choir  Invisible." 

George  W.  Cable,  author,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  October  12,  1844.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  lie  worked  as  a  clerk  until 
1863,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  volunteer  in  tlie  fourth  Mississippi 
cavalry.  He  served  through  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  employing  his  leisure  in  study- 
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ing  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  Bible.  Re- 
turning to  New  Orleans,  and  being  forced 
by  straitened  circumstances  to  take  up 
with  the  first  work  that  presented  itself,  he 
became  an  errand  bov  in  a  mercantile  honae. 
Later  he  studied  civil  engineering,  and  prac- 
ticed it  for  a  short  time,  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  on5  account  of  malarial  fever. 
His  first  literary  work  was  contributed  to 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  was  so  well 
received  that  in  1869  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  journal.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  he  lost  this  position  by  positively 
refusing,  on  an  urgent  occasion,  to  edit  the 
theatrical  column,  owing  to  his  scrnplee 
against  the  stage.  He  then  entered  the  em- 
plov  of  a  large  cotton  firm  as  accountant 
and  corresponding  clerk,  remaining  with 
them  until  1879,  when  the  success  of  "  Old 
Creole  Days  "  emboldened  him  to  adopt  lit- 
erature as  a  profe.sslon.  Mr.  Cable  has 
written  several  books,  among  which  are 
"The  Grandissimes."  "Madame  Delphine," 
"  The  History  of  New  Orleans,"  "Dr.  Sev- 
ier," "  The Creolesof  Louisiana,"  and  "The 
Silent  South,"  all  of  which  aroused  consid- 
erable antagonism  in  the  sections  of  which 
they  treat.  As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Cable  stands 
as  the  first  and  (up  to  the  present)  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  the  Creole  life.  His  pres- 
ent home  is  Northampton,  Mass.  He  is  in- 
terested in  prison  reforms  and  Bible  studies, 
and  is  prominent  on  the  platform  as  a  lec- 
turer and  reader. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  bom  in  Eaton  ton,  Put- 
nam county,  Georgia,  December  9,  1848. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  Eaton- 
ton  Academy,  and  as  a  typesetter  on  the 
"Countryman/*  a  backwoods  newspaper. 
First  writinj]js  were  boyish  contributions  to 
the  "  Countryman/*  Compositor  on  Macon 
Daily  Tclef/raph  ;  private  secretary  to 
editor  of  Crescent  Monthly^  New  Orleans. 
Editor  of  Forsyth  Advertiser  ;  associate  on 
staff  of  Savannah  Daily  Neics,  1871-1876. 
Since  187G  on  editorial  staff  of  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Does  daily  journalistic  work. 
Unsurpassed  as  a  writer  of  negro  folk-lore 
and  dialeet  stories.  Published  works  are 
"  Uncle  Remus  ;  His  Songs  and  Sayings  " 
(1880),  "  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches  ''^(1883), 
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''Nights  with  Uncle  Remus''  (1884), 
*'lMdj  Jake,  the  Runaway''  (1889), 
"  Balaam  and  His  Master  "  (1891).  '*  Uncle 
Remus  and  His  Friends"  (1892),  "Free 
Joe  and  Other  Stories"  (1888),  "On  The 
Plantation  "  (1892), "  E^eningTales  "  (1893), 
"Sister  Jane"  (1896),  "The  Story  of 
Aaron"  (1896),  "Little  Mr.  Thimhle- 
finger"  (1896),  "Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods  " 
(im),  "  Stories  of  Georgia  "  (1896). 

Constanoe  Cary  Harrison,  novelist  and  short 
story  writer,  born  in  Vauciuse,  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  about  1835.  Married  Mr. 
Burton  Harrison,  a  Virginia  lawyer,  in 
1867.  Afterwards  moved  with  him  to  New 
York,  where  she  now  lives.  She  has  written 
for  most  of  the  prominent  magazines.  She 
has  traveled  much,  and  is  cosmopolitan  in 
her  tastes.  Some  of  her  stories  are  South- 
em  in  color  and  sentiment,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  subject  matter  of  her  novels  is  in- 
ternational. She  has  published  "Golden 
Rod"  (1880),  "Helen  Troy"  (1881). 
"Woman's  Handiwork  in  Modern  Homes  " 
(1881). "  Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Book"  (1885). 
"Brio-a-Brac  Stories  "  (1886),  "  Flower  de 
Hundred"  (1890).  "A  Daughter  of  the 
South  "  (1892),  "  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune  " 
(1893),  "An  Errant  Wooing"  (1894),  "A 
Bachelor  Maid  "  (18»l), "  The  Merry  Maid  of 
Aicady"  (1896),  "A  Virginia  Cousin" 
(1896),  "  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion  "  (18{IT), 
"  Good  Americans  "  (1898).  In  addition  she 
has  adapted  many  plays  from  the  French. 

BJctaard  Malcolm  Johnston,  author  and 
editor,  was  bom  in  Hancock  county,  Ga., 
Bfarch  8, 1822.  The  early  vears  of  the  boy 
were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm.  He  was 
graduated  from  Mercer  University,  Georgia, 
in  1841,  with  the  first  honor  of  his  class.  He 
taught  foir  a  year  and  then  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to  prac- 
tice in  1843.  In  1857  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship of  belles-lettres  in  the  State 
University.  This  ponition  he  held  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  He  es- 
tablished a  boys'  school  at  Sparta,  Ga..  and 
aftarwaids  one  near  Baltimore,  Md..  where 
he  DOW  lives.  He  has  published  "  Geor^a 
Sketches,"  "  Dukesborongh  Tales,"  *'01d 
Mack  Langston,"  "Two  Gray  Tourists." 
and  others.  Of  his  later  stories  the  most 
important  are  "The  Chronicle  of  Mr.  Bill 
Wfiliams"  and  "Their  Cousin  Lethy." 

Oraee  Blixabetli  King,  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Educated  at  home  and  in  the  Frencli 
schools  of  her  native  city.  Her  first  con- 
tributions to  literature  were  published  in 
1886  in  the  New  Princeton  Review.  Her 
knowledge  of  Louisiana  life  is  very  com- 
plete, and  her  acquaintance  with  Creole  and 
CaUiolio  customs  is  minute.  Her  works, 
mostly  short  stories,  are  "  Bonne  Mamam '' 


(1886).  " Monsieur  Motte " (1888),  "Earth- 
lings,"  (1889), "  One  Woman's  Story" 
(1891),  "Balcony  Stories"  (1893),  "New 
Orleans,  The  Place  and  Its  People  "  (1896). 

Sidney  JLanler,  poet,  was  bom  at  Macon. 
Georgia,  February  3,  1842.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  sophomore  cIms  at 
Oglethorpe  College,  Midway,  Georgia,  and 
was  graduated  at  eighteen  with  honors. 
Immediately  on  graduation  he  became  tutor 
in  the  college,  remaining  ther^  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In  April,  1861. 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  as  a  private  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
having  three  times  refused  promotion  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  separated 
from  his  younger  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  Was  taken  prisoner 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  In  December, 
1867,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Day.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  he  returned  to  Macon,  where 
he  remained  studying  and  practicing  law 
with  his  father  until  1872,  when  he  visited 
Texas  in  search  of  health  and  subsequently 
in  the  autumn  of  1873  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Often  for  months  together  he  was  too 
ill  to  work  and  obliged  to  visit  different 
parts  of  the  country,  hoping  the  change  of 
climate  would  benefit  his  health.  On  his 
birthday  in  1H79  he  received  notice  of  his 
appointment  as  lecturer  in  English  Litera- 
ture at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  gave  him  his  first  assured  income 
since  his  marriage.  He  developed  a  theory 
of  the  reconciliation  of  music  and  poetry. 
Of  his  poems  it  has  been  said  that  "  one 
thread  of  purpose  runs  through  them  all. 
This  thread  is  found  In  his  fervid  love  for 
his  fellow  men  and  his  never  ceasing  en- 
deavors to  kindle  an  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
purity,  nobility  of  life,  which  he  held  It  the 
poet's  first  duty  to  teach  and  to  exemplify." 
After  a  time  he  removed  to  Lynn,  N.  C.,  and 
died  there  September  7, 1881.  His  works 
are  "Tiger-Lilies,"  a  novel;  "Florida," 
"Poems,"  "The  Boy's  Froissart,"  "The 
Boy's  King  Arthur,"  "  The  Science  of  Eng- 
lish Verse,"  and  others. 

Mary  "S,  Marfree,  known  by  the  pen  name 
"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  was  bora  in 
1850,  at  Grantlands,  near  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  a  town  named  in  honor  of  her 
great  grandfather.  Miss  Murfree  was  an 
indefatigable  student,  and  as  she  was  inca- 
pable of  taking  part  in  childish  pastimes, 
because  of  a  lameness  which  came  from  an 
accident,  her  natural  bent  had  ample  chance 
to  develop,  and  she  read  everything  that 
came  in  ner  way.  She  wan  educated  in 
Nashville.  She  lived  several  years  in  St. 
lA)uis.  but  afterward  returned  to  Grantlands. 
She  spent  her  summers  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  monntain  region  of  eastern  Tennessee, 
l>ecoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  in- 
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habitants,  and  mastering  their  dialect.  Her 
writings  were  first  published  in  the  Atlantic 
MonVuy,  her  identity  being  so  carefully 
concealed,  that  her  reputation  was  well  es- 
tablished before  even  her  publishers  were 
aware  that  the  masculine  name,  penman- 
ship, and  vigor  of  style,  hid  the  personality  of 
a  very  feminine  woman.  Her  nrst  book  was 
"  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains."  Her  other 
works  are,  **  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought," 
"Down  the  Ravine,"  "The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  "In  the  Clouds," 
"  The  Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs,"  "  The  Des- 
pot of  Broomsedge  Gove,"  and  others. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author  and  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
April  23. 1853,  at  Oakland,  a  part  of  the  old 
family  estate.  The  civil  war  sadly  inter- 
fered with  anjr  systematic  cducatk>n  for  the 
lad,  but  materially  increased  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  The  war  left  the  family 
impoverished,  which  still  further  delayed 
his  education,  but  the  time  was  by  no  means 
lost.  He  finally  entered  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  but  there,  like  many  an- 
other literary  genius,  neglected  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  college  for  the  debating  society 
and  the  college  magazine,  of  which  he  was 
editor.  He  afterward  attended  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  one  year.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Richmond, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  work  and 
the  lecture  field,  but  never  neglecting  his 

Erofession  for  these  pursuits.  For  one  year 
e  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
Harper* s  Magazine.  He  now  lives  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  works  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  .among  which 
are,  "  Marse  Chan,"  "Meh  I^dy,"  "Unc 
Edinburgh's  Drowudin,"  "Polly,"  "Two 
Little  Confederates,"  "Elsket,"  and 
"Among  the  Camps."  Some  of  his  later 
works  are  "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia," 
"  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock," 
and  "Red Rock." 

Samnel  Minturn  Peck,  poet,  was  born  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  November  4,  1854.  His 
earliest  education  was  re<?eived  in  the  public 
schools  of  tho  South  and  West,  being  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  187«), 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family,  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  gradu- 
ate<l  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in 
New  York,  but  having  an  aversion  to  the 
profession,  never  practiced  it.  When  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  his  taste  for  literary 
composition  developed,  and  he  contributed 
his  first  work,  a  lyric  entitled,  "  The  Orange 
Tree,"  to  tho  New  York  Evening  Post. 
His  verse  was  successful  from  the  first,  and 
found  ready  acceptance  in  the  various  maga- 
zines. He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
«ongs   which  have  proved  great  favorites 


with  the  mnsieal  compoaers.  Tho  chief  eol« 
lections  of  his  verse  are  "  Cap  and  Bells," 
"Rings  and  Love  Knott/'  and  "Rhymes 
and  Roses/' 

Mrs.  Maitraret  J.  Preston,  poet,  was  bom  ia 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  1820.  Her  father 
was  Rev.  Qeorge  Junkin,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  known  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  of  his  day.  She  re- 
ceived her  early  education  from  her  father 
and  from  private  tutors  at  home.  She  read 
Latin  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  Qreek 
at  twelve.  She  early  developed  a  taste  for 
literal^  pursuits.  In  1867  she  married  Prof. 
John  T.  L.  Preston,  a  professor  in  the  Yir- 

gnia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va. 
er  first  contribution  to  the  press  in  1M9 
was  received  with  great  favor.  In  1806  she 
published  a  novel  entitled,  " Silverwood," 
which  appeared  anonymously,  refnaing  to 
allow  her  name  to  appear,  even  thon^ 
offered  double  price  for  her  consent.  She 
was  an  enthusiastic  sjrmpathizer  with  the 
South,  and  published,  in  1865,  her  moat  sus- 
tained poem,  called.  "  Beechenbrook  ;  a 
Rhyme  of  the  War."  This  poem  won  for 
her  wide  popularity  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Gulf.  Her  second  volume  of  poema  ap- 
peared in  1870,  under  the  title,  "  Old  Songs 
and  New,"  and  won  high  praise  from  the 
leading  critics.  She  also  wrote  "  Cartoons," 
"  For  Love's  Sake,"  "  Centennial  Poem  for 
Washington  and  Lee  University,"  •*  Yolome 
of  Travels,"  "Colonial  Ballads,"  and  a 
"  Semi-Centennial  Ode  for  Virginia  ^litaiy 
Institute."  Her  prose,  which  in  grace  and 
diction  is  fully  equal  to  her  poetry,  is  not, 
however,  as  well  known.  Mrs.  Preston  died 
at  the  residence  of  her  son.  Dr.  George  S. 
Preston,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  28,  1897. 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  story-writer,  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Descended  from  aristo- 
cratic ancestry.  She  married  Mr.  Alfred 
O.  Stuart  in  1879,  and  moved  to  sonth- 
western  Arkansas.  There  she  became 
thorouffhly  familiar  with  the  old  plantation 
life.  She  has  written  plantation  verses  of 
pleasing  rhythm,  but  it  is  to  her  stories  that 
she  owes  her  fame.  They  are  noted  for 
humor  and  realistic  accuracy,  and  are 
charmingly  told.  She  is  among  the  few 
wom(!n  that  read  their  own  works  on  the 
platform.  Her  first  story,  "  Uncle  Mingo's 
Speculations,"  appeared  about  nine  years 
ago  in  The  Nexo  Princeton  Review^  to  which 
and  to  IIarper*8  Magazine  she  contributed 
much  of  her  work.  Among  her  published 
works  are,  "A  Golden  Wedding"  (1893), 
"  Carlotta's  Intended  "  (1894),  "  The  BdHddle 
Hall"  (1895),  "The  Story  of  Babette" 
(181*5),  "Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pock- 
ets" (1806),  "The  Unlived  Life  of  UtUe 
Mary  Ellen  "  (1896),  "A  Slender  Romance  " 
(1896),  "  Sonny  "  (1897). 
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sir  Ollrer  Mowat,  bom  in  KingstOD,  Ont., 
Jaly  22, 1820.  He  was  edncated  in  Kinfs^ 
ton,  subsequently  studied  law,  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  Upper  Canada  in  1H41  and  was 
created  a  Queen's  Council  in  180().  He 
represented  South  Ontario  in  the  Canada 
Assembly  frem  1867  till  IftH;  North  Ox- 
ford in  the  Ontario  Parliament  since  1872 ; 
was  provincial  secretary  in  the  Brown- 
Dorion  government  in  August,  1858,  and 
held  many  other  public  ottices  until  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil and  attorney-general  of  Ontario,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1872,  una  since  then  has  been  leader 
of  the  Ontario  government.  Sir  Oliver  is 
the  author  oi  many  important  legislative 
measures  in  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
among  which  is  the  judicature  bill  and  an 
act  for  tlie  fusion  of  law  and  equity  in  the 
courts  of  Ontario.  He  is  a  Libenil  in  poli- 
tics, an  effective  public  speaker,  and  has  been 
a  cautious,  intelligent,  and  successful  ad- 
ministrator of  the  government  of  his  native 
province,  in  which  his  popularity  is  very 
great.    He  was  knighted  in  1892. 

Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  l)orn  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  January  11, 1815.  He  was  e<lu- 
cated  at  the  Royal  Grammar  school,  adopted 
the  law  as  his  profession,  and  was  oalled  to 
the  bar  of  Upper  Canada  in  1836.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Council,  but 
it  is  as  politician  and  statesman  tliat  he  won 
his  place  in  Canadian  history.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  to  represent  Kingston  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly  and  sat  for  this  con- 
stituency almost  continuously  until  his 
death.  He  assumed  office  for  the  first  time, 
May  21,  1847,  entering  the  cabinet  as  re- 
ceirer-general ;  became  commissioner  of 
crown  lands  and  was  attorney-gen(>ral  for 
Upper  Canada  from  September  11, 1854,  to 
Jtily  29,  1858,  when,  as  prime  minister,  he 
and  his  cabinet  ntsigned ;  after  this  he  was 
reappointed  attorney-general,  a  position  he 
held  until  the  defeat  of  the  administration. 
May,  1862,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  again 
retired  from  office.  On  July  1,  1867,  li(>wa.s 
called  upon  to  form  the  first  government  for 
the  new  Dominion  and  was  apiwinted  min- 
ister of  justice  and  attorney-general  of 
Canada,  an  office  which  he  held  until  ho 
and  his  ministry  resigned  on  the  Pacific  Kail- 
way  charges,  November  6,  1873.  The  meas- 
ures which  Sir  John  <'arried  through  Parlia- 
ment comprise  the  most  important  features 
of  Canadian  legislation  from  1854  up  till  the 
period  of  his  death  in  1891. 


Hon.  Joseph  Howe  was  bom  near  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  December  13, 1804.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  in  1828  became 
iwle  editor  amlpro^)rietor  of  theiVbi*aiS*co(]an. 
All  an  outspoken  Liberal  and  friend  of  respon- 
pilble  government,  he  was  involved  in  a  vexa- 
tious libel  suit,  and  fought  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Hiiliburton.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Farliament,  colonial  agent  in  England,  pro- 
viueial secretary,  etc.,  he  was  long  one  of  the 
iDcmt  prominent  men  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  province.  He  resigned  his  office 
*>f  provincial  secretary  to  superintend  the 
c^oTistruction  of  the  railway  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec.  He  was  ( lH6l»-72)  secretary  of  state 
for  the  provinces  in  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
He  was  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.    Died  at  Halifax,  June  1, 1873. 

Il4m.  'Wilfrid  lAurler,  born  in  St.  Lin,  Que- 
her,  November  120, 1841.  He  was  e<iucated 
at  L'Assomption  College,  and  admitted  to  the 
b:ir  in  18()5.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Quebec 
As^Hcmbly,  1871  74,  and  siuce  1874  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and 
vrtiB  minister  of  inland  revenue,  1877-78. 
He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  nnd,  since  the 
retirement  uf  Mr.  Blake,  ha^  een  the  leader 
of  the  Canadian  Liberals,  lie  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  temperance,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Dominion  prohibitory  convention  at 
Jloutreal  in  1875. 


sir  John  IrVilllam  I>Rw»on  was  bom  in  Pic« 
tou,  Nova  Scotia,  October  13,  1820.  Was 
educated  at  Pictou  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  E<iinburgh,  and  afterwards  devoted 
iiimself  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
find  geology  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
nnd  New  Brunswick.  His  studies  in  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life,  both  rt^centand 
fossil,  have  been  numenms  and  valuable; 
and  he  is  thedisi'overer  of  the  oldest  known 
form  of  animal  life,  the  eozoon  Canadentteoi 
t\tt  I^urentian  lim&stones.  In  18r>0  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  edueation  for 
Nova  Scotia,  in  which  position  he  reorganized 
the  scliools  of  that  province.  In  1855  he  was 
apf>ointed  principal  .ind  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  MeGill  University  at  Montreal, 
of  which  he  has  since  l>ei'ome  rice-chaneellor. 
He  also  organized  the  Protestant  normal 
Ki'iiool  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Dr. 
Dawson  has  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  McGill 
University,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
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Geological  Societies  of  London,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  many  other  learned  societiea. 

Sir  John  Sparrow  David  Tlioinpeon»  bom  at 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  November  10, 1844. 
He  was  educated  at  the  common  school  and 
the  Free  Charch  Academy  at  Halifax,  stud- 
ied law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  JuW, 
1865,  and  appointed  a  Queen's  Council  in 
May,  1H79.  He  was  in  turn  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  attor- 
ney-general of  the  province,  premier  and 
attoruev-general  of  the  same  until  Julv  25, 
1882.  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Nova  Scotia;  resigned 
September  25,  1885,  to  become  minister  of 
justice  and  attorney-general  of  Canada 
and  was  elected  to  tlio  Parliament  of  Canada. 
He  was  appointed  premier  of  Canada  upon 
the  resignation  of  Sir  John  C.  Abbott.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halifax,  held  several  other  offices, 
and  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  1888. 
Died  at  Windsor,  England,  December  12, 
1894. 

Sir  Kiohard  John  Cartwrlght  was  born  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  December  4, 1835,  and 
was  educated  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ire.  He  entered 
Parliament  as  a  Conftervative  in  1863,  but  in 
1870  formally  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Conservative  party.  He  voted  against 
his  old  party  on  several  questions,  but  was 
re-elected  in  1872.  He  then  identified  him- 
self thoroughly  with  the  reform  party  and 
m  1873  accepted  office  as  minister  of  linanco 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On 
May  24. 1879,  ho  was  knighted.  Sir  Richurd 
is  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  partv  and  a  keen 
critic  of  the  financial  policy  of  his  i>olitical 
opponents. 

Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  born  in  Lojfie- 
rait,  Scotland,  January  28,  1822.  Was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  and,  after 
following  for  a  time  the  trade  of  a  mason, 
became,  like  his  father,  an  architect  and 
builder.  In  1842  emigrated  to  Kingston. 
Canada.  He  had  been  a  Whig  in  Scotland 
and  naturally,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Canada,  allied  himself  with  the  Liberal  party. 
In  1H61  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Lambton  and  represented  it  until  1867  ;  he 
represented  the  same  constituency  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  sat  for  West  Mid<lle- 
sex  in  the  Ontario  Assembly,  1871-72,  arnl 
was  treasurer  of  the  ])rovinco  during  that 
period.  On  November  6,  187.*^,  upon  tlie 
resignation  of  Sir  John  A.  MaoDonald.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  w:i8  called  ui)on  t<»  form  a  new 
administration,  which  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing November  7, 1873,  taking  the 
position  of  premier  and  minister  of  public 


works,  which  he  held  till  he  and  his  cabinet 
resigned  in  1878  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
servatives being  returned  to  power.  His 
administration  was  productive  of  the  most 
important  legislation.  Among  themeaaorM 
that  were  enacted  were  a  stringent  election 
Jaw,  the  abolition  of  the  real  eetate  qnidificft- 
lions  for  members  of  Parliament,  the  enact- 
ID  cat  of  the  marine  telegraph  law,  the 
establishment  of  a  Dominion  military  col- 
li'go,  and  many  others.  He  waa  three  timet 
i>fTered  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which  be 
declined.    Died  at  Toronto,  April  17,  1892. 

Sli-  CharleH  Tnpper,  l)om  at  Amherst,  Kova 
Scotia,  July  2, 1821 ;  graduated  as  a  physician 
at  Edinburgh  iu  1843.  He  waa  appointed 
j^overnor  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax* 
liyact  of  Parliament  in  1862,  was  president 
r>f  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  from 
tin  formation  until  1870,  and  is  director  of 
the  London  board  of  the  bank  of  British 
Columbia.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  poli- 
tic%  but  took  no  active  part  in  public  mat- 
ters until  1855,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cri>vincial  legislature  for  the  county  of  Cnm- 
erland.  At  once  Tnpper  took  a  marked 
position  in  the  legislature,  and  when,  in 
1^^,  the  Johnston  cabinet  was  formed,  he 
li^ame  provincial  secretary  of  Nova  Scotia, 
nerving  till  1860,  and  identified  himself  with 
niich  measures  as  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nopoly in  mines  and  minerals,  representation 
hy  population  and  consolidation  of  the  jnry 
1a^.  In  1804  Dr.  Tnpper  became  prime  min- 
iiiterof  Nova  Scotia,  which  post  beheld  until 
lHf>7.  During  these  three  years  he  passed 
tho  free  school  law.  which  is  still  in  operation 
JTi  Nova  Scotia.  He  held  many  other  pohlic 
ollico^,  and  in  1870  was  knighted,  and  became 
a  baronet  in  1888.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  assent  of  the  Maritime 
provincct  to  confederation,  and  other  impor* 
tant  legislation. 

pTohit  Campbell  Hamilton  Gordon,  seventh 
Earl  of  Al>crdeen,  was  born  August  3,  1847. 
I  le  Huccceded  t  o  his  title  January  27, 1870.  He 
be|;an  political  life  as  a  Conservative  ;  was 
in  1875  a  member  and  later  the  chairman  of 
a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  railway  acci<lents.  In  1880,  having  become 
a  Liberal,  ho  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and,  for  the  years  1881-85. 
he  was  high  commissioner  to  the  General 
A«fien)'»ly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Ap- 
l^iiiited  ijtTd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Glfl'lsione  in  IHWJ.  He  became  extremely 
ji^ipnljir  with  the  Irish  people  in  his  mission 
uf  rurrving  out  the  Home  Rule  policy  of  that 
time,  and  his  departure  on  the  fall  of  the 
rjlMd^t  Tie  Cabinet  was  the  occasion  for  much 
pnpniar  demonstration. 
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CTharles  Henrf  Parkharat  was  born  in 
Framtngham,  Mass.,  April  17,  1842.  Until 
the  age  of  sixteen  bo  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Clinton,  Mass.  Grammar  School.  Then  for 
two  j^ars  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry -goods  store. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  began  his  prepara- 
tion for  college,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Lan- 
canter  Academy,  three  miles  fnim  Clinton, 
walking  to  and  from  the  place  each  day.  In 
]8rt*2  he  went  to  Amherst  from  which  be 
graduated  in  186»S.  In  18G7  he  became  princi- 
pal of  the  Amherst  High  School,  remaining 
until  1670,  when  he  visited  Germany  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  Illness  in  the 
family  caused  bis  early  return  from  his  medi- 
tated European  studies  and  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Williston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  During  this  period  he 
married  Miss  Bodman,  a  pupil  of  his  while 
teaching  in  Amherst.  He  then,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  made  bis  second  journey  to 
£urope,  and  devoted  two  years  to  stuay  in 
Halle,  Leip^ic  und  Bonn.  Upon  his  return 
to  this  country  he  spent  a  number  of  months 
at  his  old  home  devoting  himself  particularly 
to  the  aXudy  of  Sanscrit.  In  the  spring  of 
1874  be  received  a  cull  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  in  the  same  year  was  installed  over  bis 
charge.  As  pastor  ho  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  on  March  9, 1880,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  city.  He  began  to 
take  a  lively  inteiest  in  city  and  national 
polities,  and  used  his  sermons  as  a  vehicle  for 
publicly  expressing  his  views.  A  sermon  on 
mnnicipal  politics  preached  by  him  in  18iK), 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  he  was  invited  to  become  not  only 
a  member  but  a  director  in  the  society.  Ue 
accepted  the  invitation  and  at  once  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  of  the  society.  A  few 
months  later  the  presidency  of  the  society 
becoming  vacant  by  the  deain  of  Dr.  Crosby, 
Dr.  Parkhurst  was  chosen  to  t>e  his  successor. 
Uis  work  in  this  position  has  been  fearless, 
and  he  has  twice  been  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury  to  prove  charges  he  had  made  in 
tits  sermons,  and  as  a  result  of  his  statements 
and  of  their  own  investigations,  a  strong 
presentment  was  made  by  that  body  charg^ing 
the  police  authorities  with  **  incompetency  or 
corruption,"  in  view  of  their  failure  to  sup- 
press flagrant  exhibitions  of  crime. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  imblished  **  The  Blind  Man's 
Creed  and  other  Sermons  "  (1S<3),  "The  Pat- 
tern on  the  Mount  and  otlier  Sermons**  (18s*)>, 
"  Three  Gates  on  a  Side*'  (1S&7),  and  others. 

Winfield  Scott  Schley  was  bom  near  Fred- 
erick. Maryland.  October  9,  1^39.  He  was 
appointed  an  acting  inidshipinan  in  1^.vi,  and 
Wa.t  ^uiluatcd  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acadeinv 
in  l»W.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  frigatr 
**  Niagara"  in  China  and  Japan  after  carry- 
ing tha  Japanese  embassy  back  to  their  own 
eonotry  in  18d0-61.    Ue  was   promoted  to 


master  in  18B1  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  frig- 
ate "Potomac.**  When  the  Potomac  was 
turned  into  a  store  snip  bo  was  ordered  to  the 
gunboat  Winona  of  the  West  Gulf  blockad- 
ing squadron,  and  after  several  months  of 
service  in  the  Mississippi  was  ordered  to  the 
steam  sloop  Monongahela  and  subsequently 
to  the  steam  sloop  Richmond.  Ue  was  com- 
missioned as  lieutenant  on  July  18, 1862,  only 
two  year*  after  leaving  the  naval  academy. 
From  1834  to  186C  be  was  attached  to  the 
steam  gunboat  Wateree  as  executive  oflScer 
in  the  Pacifio  squadron.  Ue  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1866, 
and  upon  his  return  from  the  Pacific  was  or- 
dered to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  where  bo 
remained  until  1869  when  be  was  appointed 
to  the  U.  S.  ship  Benicia  and  served  in  her 
until  1872.  He  was  commissioned  a  com- 
mander in  1874  and  was  ordered  to  command 
the  U.  S.  ship  Essex  in  1876,  and  served  in 
her  on  the  Xortb  Atlantic,  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica and  South  Atlantic  statious  until  1879. 
When  the  Greely  relief  expedition  was  or- 
ganized in  1884  he  was  sent  in  command  of 
it  to  the  North  Polar  regions,  and  on  June 
22d  rescued  Lieutenant  Greely  and  six  sur- 
vivors, at  Cape  Sabine,  and  brought  them 
home  with  great  promptitude.  Partly  as  a 
reward  for  this  service  he  was  promoted  by 
President  Arthur  to  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Hecruitinff  in  the  navy  de- 

fartment,  and  resigned  from  the  otDce  in 
389  when  be  was  ordered  to  command  the 
cruiser  Baltimore. 

He  proved  himself  worthy  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence when  in  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  Pacific  at  the  time  the  Chilians 
made  the  assault  upon  the  sailors  from  the 
Baltimore. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  **  Flying  Squad- 
ron'* and  with  it  bottled  up  Cervcra  in  San- 
tiago harbor. 

WilUam  T.  Sampaon  was  bom  in  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  February  8,  1S40.  Ue  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  in  lsr>7  and  graduated  first 
in  his  class  three  years  later.  Uis  first  cruise 
was  made  in  the  frigate  **  Potomac"  in  1861, 
and  in  lS62he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant. 
In  1874  he  was  made  a  commander,  and  in 
1HS9  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  cruiser  "'San  Francisco.**  In  18'.»2  he 
was  made  Inspector  of  Ordnance,  and  in  1^1*3 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Ue  held 
this  position  until  the  **Iowa'*  was  ready  to 
be  commissioned  when  he  was  detailed 
to  that  vessel.  When  the  fleet  was  sent  to 
Havana,  Captain  Sampson  was  placed  in 
command  and  raised  his  flag  on  the  cruiser 
**  New  York.**  The  authorities  showed  their 
confidence  in  him  by  promoting  him  from 
captain  over  the  heads  of  Commodore  Schlrv 
and  others,  to  Acting  Kear-Admirul  and  the 
command  of  the  fli*et.  Uis  conduc;,  since 
hostilities  broke  out,  bait  shown  that  the 
conlldence  of  the  authorities  was  well  \;lac«d. 
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resiMect  biiu  and  have  tlitt  utinodt  coofideoce 
in  bis  skill  and  ability. 
Be  is  counted  the    highest  aathoritjr  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  ordnance: 

William  Jenninss  Bryan  was  born  in 
Salem,  Illinois,  March  l\i,  1860.  He  spent 
bis  early  life  on  his  father's  farm  in 
the  outskirts  of  Salem,  went  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  prepared  for  college  in  the 
Whipple  Academy  at  JacksouTille,  Illinois, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  Illi- 
nois College  in  that  town.  He  was  a  good 
student  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1881, 
appearing  at  commencement  as  the  orator  of 
his  class,  a  position  that  he  had  earned  bj 
gaining  the  second  prize  in  an  intercollegiate 
contest  held  at  Galesburg  while  he  was  a 
senior.  Upon  ^aduation  be  immediately 
began  the  study  of  law,  entering  Judge 
Lyman  Trumbull's  oflQce  in  Chicago,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
Union  Law  College.  He  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  Jacksonville,  and  a  year 
later  married  Mary  £.  Baird,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Perry, 
Illinois.  lu  1870  he  removed  to  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  a  lawyer  named  Talbot,  and  opened  a 
law  oflBce  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mrs. 
Bryan  took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  gave  effective  aid  to  her  hus- 
band in  his  law  practice. 

In  May  1 888,  Br^an  was  elected  a  delej^ate  to 
the  Democratic  State  convention  which  met 
at  Omaha,  to  elect  delegates  for  the  National 
convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  1890,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  placed  on  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means.  His 
speeches  in  Congress  were  so  eloquent  and 
effective  that  he  was  retained  as  a  member  of 
the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee  when  it  was 
reconstituted  bv  the  Forty-third  Congress,  to 
which  he  was  elected.  In  1894  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  U.  S  Senate,  but  was  defeated  by 
John  M.  Thurston.  lie  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  president  in  1896,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  Kepublican  nominee,  William 
McKinley. 

John  H.  Vincent  was  born  February  23. 
1 S32,  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.  At  his  birth  the'child 
was  consecrated  to  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
tauirht  from  infancy  what  was  lioped  for  him. 
Even  when  very  young  he  seems  to  have 
accepted  the  idea  for  before  he  was  five 
years  old  he  bejjan  his  career  by  gathering 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood  into  his 
play  ground  and  expounding  the  gospel  to 
them,  keeping  them  m  order  meantime  with 
a  whip.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  the 
family  left  Alabama  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  boy  was  given  a  governess.  Then  came 
several  years  in  the  best  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
came a  school  teacher.  '  He  had  the  usual 
plain  little  country  school-house,  and  he 
wanted  to  make  the  hours  less  wearisome ; 
beside  the  school-house  was  a  grove;  with 
the  aid  of  his  pupils  he  enclosed  part  of  the 
grove  by  a  rail  fence  and  put  up  seats,  and 
there  on  warm  days  the  lessons  were  studied 
and  recited.  He  had  been  licensed  to 
**exaoTX"  when  eigbleeu  ^jcaia  o\d,  ^t^^ \.\ife 


same  year  had  been  made  local  preacher.  Ht 

fave  up  the  thoughts  of  a  college  coarse,  bot 
e  resolved  that  ne  would  make  up  for  what 
he  had  missed  by  a  course  of  aebf  cultore. 
In  1874,  Dr.  Vincent  and  Lewis  Miller  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  originated  the  Chaaataaqns 
Sunday  School  Assembly  on  the  shores  of 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Methods  of  teaching 
every  grade  of  pupils  from  the  baby  in  tht 
infant  class  to  the  the  grey-haired  elder  in 
the  adults'  Bible  class  were  discussed.  The 
Assembly  met  with  a  hearty  public  respoute 
and  it  grew  steadily  in  attraction  and  uBefal- 
ness  until  in  1878,  a  feature  was  introduced 
which  has  given  it  a  world-wide  fame.  Ibis 
was  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scitfntifle 
Circle,  which  has  grown  to  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  usefulness. 
George  Dewey  was  bom  in  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  December  26.  1887.  Ue  first  at- 
tended the  Washington  County  Orammsr 
School  in  Montpelier.  At  fifteen  he  went  to 
the  Norwich  Military  Academy  in  Norwich, 
Vt.,  and  it  was  while  there  he  conceived  s 
strong  taste  for  a  military  life  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  go  to  Annapolis.  This  was  greatly 
against  bis  father's  wishes,  but  it  had  never 
been  his  policy  to  thwart  bis  children  and  to 
he  consented.  Dewey  entered  the  class  of 
'54,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1858,  fifth  in  his  class.  As  a  mid- 
shipman he  was  sent  to  the  European  station, 
cruising  for  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  Wabash.  In  18G0  he  returned  to 
Annapolis  to  be  examined  for  a  commission, 
showing  his  ability  b^  leading  his  fellows. 
This  stand,  combined  with  that  of  his  gradua- 
tion, gave  him  a  final  rating  of  third  in  his 
class.  Dewey  was  at  home  in  Montpelier 
when  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  A  week  after- 
ward he  secured  his  commission  as  a  lieuten- 
ant and  was  ordered  to  the  steam  sloop 
Mississippi  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron  and 
served  during  the  Civil  War  with  great  bravery 
and  heroism,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander.  After  the  war  he 
served  for  two  jearson  the  European  station. 
In  1870  he  received  his  first  command,  that 
of  the  Narragansett.  In  l>^7o  Lieutenant- 
commander  Dewey  was  advanced  to  a  com- 
mander and  was  assigned  to  the  Light-House 
Board.  Next  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Jianiata  of  the  Asiatic  squadron.  He  was 
honored  in  1884,  upon  attaining  his  captaincy, 
by  receiving  the  Dolphin,  which  was  among 
the  very  first  vessels  in  our  new  navy,  then 
known  as  the  "White  Squadron."  Fromthi 
Dolphin  in  1885  Captain  Dewey  went  to  thf 
Pensacola.  Since  1888  he  has  occupied  vari« 
ous  responsible  positions  on   shore.     At  hii 

{)romotion  to  be  commodore  he  went  to  the 
lead  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey. 
When  war  broke  out  between  this  country 
and  Spain,  Commodore  Dewey,  at  Hong 
Kong,  found  himself  in  a  singular  and  try- 
ing position.  He  was  forced  to  leave  British 
waters,  and  with  no  coaling  station  nearer 
than  Honolulu  there  wa.s  but  one  thing  to 
do  —  take  Manila.  The  taking  of  Manila  in- 
volved first  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  Dewev  proceeded  to 
do,  and  practically  annihilated  the  enemy's 
fleet,  forts  and  all  in  two  hours.  He  didn't 
\q^«  ^  %U\^  uor  one  of  his  brave  men. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

-T    'TiSQiOii-'     « 

Vf^ICTORIA  ALEXANDRINA,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Vy  Empress  of  India,  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  was  bom  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  May  24,  1819. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  but  eight  months  old.  Her  education  was 
conducted  by  competent  instructors  under  the  direction  of  her  mother.  Until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  her  life  was  spent  in  compar- 
ative retirement. 

Queen  Victoria  succeeded  her  imcle  William  IV.,  June  20,  1837,  as  Victo- 
ria I.,  and  she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838. 

In  1840  she  married  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
and  the  union  proved  a  most  happy  one.  His  sudden  death  in  1861  has  colored 
the  whole  of  the  queen's  later  life,  and  in  a  great  degree  prevented  her 
from  appearing  in  public. 

She  has  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Her  character  is  most  exemplary  and  greatly  admired.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  her  subjects,  that  not  only  in  her  own  vast  dominion,  but  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  Her  Majesty's  name  is  never  mentioned  save  in  terms 
of  sympathy,  affection,  and  respect,  as  a  Christian  wom^n  and  as  a  queen. 

She  has  enjoyed  a  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  England. 

Among  the  events  of  her  reign  have  been  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws ;  the 
Irish  famine  and  emigration  to  the  United  States;  the  Crimean  war;  the 
Indian  mutiny;  the  assumption  of  the  direct  government  of  India,  forming 
an  empire ;  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  introduction  of  the  ballot ;  the  creation , 
rapid  growth,  and  organization  of  the  Australasian  colonies ;  and  the  prolonged 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  home  rule  in  Ireland. 

The  <<  Victorian  period  "  bids  fair  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  material 
pro8|)erity  of  the  British  people  and  for  the  magnificent  scientific  discoveries 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  modem  civilization. 

The  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign  was  celebrated  by  a  Jubilee  in  1887. 

The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was  celebrated  in 
June,  1897,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  joining  Great  Britain  in  an 
•zpreaoon  of  esteem  ap4  admiration  for  her  noble  oueen. 
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KMOLISH    LKA.DKR5S    IN    SOUTH    A.KRICA.N    AKF^AIRS. 


Th«  iviarqals  of  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  of 
KiiKland,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  February  3, 
18;iO,  an<I  edac-ated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
Always  a  Conservative  in  politics  he  wai^ 
firHt  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Stamford 
division  in  1853.  In  1806-67  and  again  from 
1S74  to  1878  he  was  Secretary  for  India  and 
President  of  the  Indian  Council.  He  waa 
Special  Ambassador  for  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople,  1876-77 ;  Plenipotentiary  at 
tlie  Congress  of  Berlin,  1878.  In  1885  he 
was  first  elected  Prime  Minister,  occupying 
that  position  until  the  elections  of  IHUti  when 
the  Conservatives  were  returned  to  power 
with  Lord  Salisbury  as  their  leader.  He  is 
also  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  position  he  also  ocoupieilfrom  1878  to 
1880;  1885-86;  1887-<)2,  and  since  1895.  He 
was  not  born  with  "a  silver  spoon  in  his 
month."  On  the  contrary,  a.s  a  young  man, 
his  income  consisted  principally  of  the 
money  he  earned  as  a  leader  writer  for  the 
great  London  newspapers. 

Gen.  Lord  Roberts  was  born  in  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Addiscombe.  His 
first  appointment  was  that  of  Lieutenant  in  | 
the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1851  in  which  he  be- 
came Captain  and  in  1860  Brevet-Major.  His 
services  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  brought  him 
the  Victoria  Cross.  In  1868  he  took  part  in 
tile  Abyssinian  war  as  Assistant  Quartermas- 
teMteneral.  He  be(;ame  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral in  India  in  1875  with  the  local  rank  of 
Major-Gcuerai:  and  in  tlio  Af-han  war  of 
1H78  command»Ml  the  column  detaile<i  to 
operate  thro uj;h  th«?  Knran  valley.  On  the 
investiture  of  Candaliar  by  Ayonb  Khan, 
after  the  disaster  of  Mai  wand,  he  rapidly 
performed  a  march  from  Cabul  toraiidahar, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  modern 
times,  ami  utterly  defeated  the  Pretender, 
lie  was  created  a  baronet  in  lH«si  and  again 
a.lvam'.d  to  G.  C.  B.  and  C.  I.  E.  In  1881 
lie  was  dispatched  to  the  command  of  tiie 
fnrces  against  the  Boers  in  S)»nth  Africa. 
He  sucoeedod  SirDonahl  Stuart  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  army  in  1885  and  was 
i-reated  a  p<'er  in  January,  1H'.>2.  In  1895  he 
was  appointed  FieM  Marshal  and  Com-  ■ 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces  in 
South  Africa  durin;^  the  South  African  re- 1 
oellion.  I 

f.ou.  II.  H.  Kitchoner  was  born  in  1850.    He  ' 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Aeatl- 
emy,  Wool\vi(di,  and  then  j(»ined  the  Koyal  i 
Engineers  in  the  Pahistino  and  Cyprus  sur-  i 
veys.     He  served  as  a  Major  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Eiryptian  army  in  1S8*2,  with  th(!  Nile  ex- 
pi'dition  in  1884,  and  became  Governor   of 
Suakin  in  18H6.    For  his  bravery  when  he 
led    the    Egyptian    troops    against    Osnmn  i 
Digna,   Iw  was  made  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  I 
Queen.     From   18H8  until  1H1>--'  he  he'd  the 
rank  of  Adjutant  ixei^f-vAX  '\u  \\\vi  VVi\yvvA.\\ 


Sirdar.  After  the  taklDg  of  Dongola  in  1J«^ 
he  was  made  K.  C.  V.,  and  subeequeotiv 
organized  a  final  irresistible  adxaon 
against  the  Khalifa,  which  resulted  in  the 
latter's  utter  defeat  at  Omdurman  in  8it^ 
tember,  1898.  For  this  he  was  awarded  i 
peerage,  as  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartoan 
and  of  Asnall  in  the  County  of  Soffolk- 
Oxford  University  honored  him  with  tlie  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.,  in  1899. 

Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  ChamberlAln  was  bom  io 

London.  July,  1836.  For  many  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  manufacturing  basiuen 
in  wliich  his  father  was  engaged,  his  spare 
time  being  given  up  to  the  study  of  politics. 
He  was  thrice  elected  Mayor  of  Birmughsm. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Birmingham,  which  seat  he  re- 
tained until  1885.  From  1880  to  1886  he  wai 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  18m 
President  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board, 
with  cabinet  rank.  He  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Commissioner  to  Washingt«>n  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  the  fisheries  question. 
In  June,  181tR,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  oflice 
under  Lord  Salisbury  as  Colonial  Secreury. 
In  18%  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Asbauci  and 
Transvaal  difficulties.  In  1898  lie  made  xhe 
famous  "  long  8i>oou  **  speech,  and  declared 
himself  strongly  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  The  negotiations  vith 
the  Transvaal,  which  ended  in  war,  occnpiol 
him  fully  during  IHlilK  Mr.  Chambfrlain 
waa  educated  in  University  College,  Loii>ioD. 
and  has  received  do<*toraies  in  law  from  Uiih 
Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Kt.  Hon.  Cecil  Rhod«>s.  aft«'r  takin<;  bis 
M.A.  degree  at  Oxford, went  to  South  Africa, 
where  he  at  tirst  met  with  but  little  su(H;e>s. 
When  the  DeBeor's  mine  was  anything  but 
prosperous,  ho  combined  various  Kimberly 
mines  and  amassed  a  large  f«>rtuue.  Cai^e 
politics  attracted  him  and  he  repre&t'nt«d 
West  Barkly  for  a  short  peri<Ki  and  held  a 
position  in  the  Ministry  of  Sir  T.  Scanlou. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Spriggs  Ministry,  the  new 
government,  with  Mr.  Rhoiles  as  Prini*- 
Miuister,  to(»k  oltice  at  the  Cape,  July  IT. 
18iK).  Ho  remaineti  in  ofii<-o  from  that  time 
until  June,  18SG,  when  he  resij;ueil  in  ron- 
seijuence  of  the  Jameson  raid  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. Mr.  Rh(»des,  in  18iW,  was  <'hairmau  of 
the  British  South  African  Company.  InlSiC 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Frivy  Couji<*il. 
After  resi^'uing  office  at  the  Cape  in  1896  he 
devoted  liinisclf  to  the  development  of  Rho- 
desia and  also  became  a  leader  in  elections  to 
tlii'  Cape  Parliament.  During  18iW  he  wai 
returned  for  two  con.stituencics.  lie  lioMs 
the  hon<»rurv  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxfonl, 
an  honor  which  was  given  him  in  isinJ  ami 
j)ublicly  conferred  in  June,  1899. 

^Aew.  s»Vt  KcdverH  KuIl«T  was  bom  in  \9^ 
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he  Benred  in  the  campaigns  in  China,  in 
1873-74  in  those  of  Ashanti,  and  in  1878-79  in 
South  Africa,  when  he  commanded  the 
Frontier  Li>i;ht  Horse  in  the  Znln  war.  He 
won  his  Victoria  Cross  in  E>cypt  in  1882-84. 
and  Soudan,  1884-86.  He  has  received  four 
metials  with  seven  clasps  and  five  other  dec 
orations.  All  his  regimental  services  have 
been  in  the  (iOth  King's  Royal  Rifles.  He  has 
held  twelve  staff  appointments,  and  was 
Quartermaster-(}enerai  of  the  army  in  1887-  < 
UOand  Adiiitaut-Oeneralofthearmy,1890-97.  i 
He  was  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  a 
short  time  in  1887;  in  1889,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Transvaal  troubles,  he  was  apiK>iuted 
to  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa. 

0«tn.  Sir  Oeorite  S.  'White  was  bom  in  July, 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst  and 
entered  the  army  in  18fi3.  He  ha^i  a  bril- 
liant career  and  won  his  Victoria  Cross  at 
Charasiab  in  1879,  and  at  Candahar,  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  by  his  conspicuous  personal 
bravery.  He  served  in  the  Mutiny,  in  the 
Afghan  campaign  187<.MiO,  in  the  Nile  ex- 
pedition 1885,  and  in  the  Burmese  expedi- 
tion 1885-87  as  commander  of  the  forces 
there,  when  he  gained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  In  1893 he  succeeded  Lord  R4)berts 
as  Commandnr-in-Chief  in  India.  He  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
army  in  1898,  and  in  ]8i)9  was  sent  out  to 
take  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Natal, 
in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  troubles. 
The  troops  under  his  command  gained  some 


brilliant  victories  early  in  the  struggle; 
but  he  was  afterward  closely  invested  at 
Ladysmith. 
IJeat.-G«in.  John  D.  P.  French  was  bom  in 
1852.  In  1874  he  joined  the  armv  as  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  19tb  Hussars.  His  promo- 
tion was  rapid  for  one  who  had  seen  little 
active  service,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
he  held  the  rank  of  Major-General.  His 
services  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on 
the  Headquarters  Staff,  and  later  as  com- 
mander of  the  cavalrv  brigade  at  Aldershot 
stamped  him  as  a  soldier  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability.  He  was  promoted  to  Liea- 
tenant-General.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
swordsmen  in  the  British  anny,  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  a  bad  rider. 

Col.  Robert  8.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  British  anny,  commanding 
the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  since  1897,  was 
born  February  22, 1857.  He  was  educated 
at  Charter  House  and  joined  the  13th  Hus- 
sars in  1876.  He  served  as  Adjutant  with 
that  regiment  in  India,  Afghanistan,  and 
South  Africa  and  from  1887  to  188i)  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  as  Assistant  Military 
Secretary  of  South  Africa.  From  1890  to 
1893  he  WHS  A.Hsistant  Military  Secretary  of 
Malta.  In  1897  he  was  promoted  from  tlie 
13th  HusMJirs  to  command  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  after  military  service  in 
Ashanti  and  Matabelel  m<I.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  war  in  South  Africa,  Col. 
Baden-Powell  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  campaigns. 


CA.NADIANS    PROMINENT    IN    SOUTH    AKRICAN    WAR. 


Lord  Strathcona  (Donald  Alexander  Smith), 
was  bom  ut  Morayshire,  Scotland,  in  1820, 
but  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1838,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  famous  Hudsim's  Bay 
Company.  Promoted  st<*p  by  step  he  evont- 
nally  became  a  Chief  Factor,  and  finally  Res- 
ident Governor  and  Chief  Commissioner  for 
the  Company  in  Canada,  a  posit  ion  which  he 
still  holds.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Executive  Council  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  from  1«71  to  1K74 
was  the  memlier  for  Winnii>eg  and  St.  John 
in  the  Manitoba  legislature.  In  1871  he 
he  was  also  returned  to  the  Dominion  House 
of  Parliament  for  Selkirk,  retaining  the  seat 
during  1872,  and  again  from  1874  to  1880, 
being  then  defeated  in  a  by-election.  In 
1880  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Montreal  West,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1891.  During  1896  he  retired  from  inditi- 
cal  life  in  Canada,  and  was  appointed  Cana- 
dian High  Commissioner  to  London,  by  the 
Laurier  government.  Tlie  Queen  made  him 
a  knluht  of  the  most  distinguished  Order  of  , 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1886;  and  in  | 
1897  rai.sed  him  tu  tbe  peerage  as  Baron  | 
Strat  lic<ma  and  Mount  Royal.  He  has  given  ; 
enormous  Kums  tr>  educational  institnUons, ' 
mad  equipped  a  picked  body  of  hone,  known 

JM  BinUteooM'B  Hone^  wbkaik  lias  done 


much  service  in  the  South  African 
campaign  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Steele. 

Lleat.-Col.  SaaiBsl  B.  Steele,  commanding 
Strathcona's  Horse  during  the  South  Afri- 
can campaign,  was  bom  at  Medonte,  On- 
tario, January  5, 1849.  As  en.tign,  he  served 
with  the  Thirty-fifth  Battalion,  "Simcoe 
Foresters  " ;  and  in  1870  served  in  the  Red 
River  expedition  commanded  by  Col.  Wolse- 
ley,nowtx>rdWolseley,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  army.  Afterwards  he 
served  with  *'  A  "  Battery,  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  and  the  Northwest  Mounted  P<»- 
lice.  During  the  Northwest  Rebellion  of 
1885  he  commanded  the  cavalry  and  scouts 
of  the  AlberU  Field  Fon>c.  In  1887  he 
commanded  "  D  '*  division  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  when  the  Indians  of 
the  Kooten.'iy  district  of  British  Columbia 
attacketi  the  government  agency  and  re- 
leased some  Indian  murderers.  Before  the 
South  African  war  broke  out  he  was  in 
command  of  tlie  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
division  iu  the  Yukon  district,  and  suhse- 
({uently  accepted  tha  comtEv^xi^  ^^  %^T«^^cw- 
cona'tHoT««.  \Ji«aV,-C,«iV^VM\^V^^v*^«\ 
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Capi.  Robert  K.  Barker,  in  command  of  the 
"  G  "  Company,  Rojral  Canadian  Regiment, 
during  tlie  South  African  war,  is  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  was  bom  at  ELingston,  Ontario. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  educated  at  Toronto 
University,  and  Osgood's  Law  College.  He 
enlisted  in  "  K ''  Company,  Queen's  Own 
Rifles  (Toronto),  formed  exclusively  of  uni- 
versi^  students.  He  rose  step  by  step,  until, 
on  July  16, 1897,  he  attained  the  captaincy. 
On  the  government's  offer  of  a  contingent 
for  active  service  being  accepted  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities.  Captain  Barker  was  of- 
fered and  accepted  the  command  of  the 
company  recruited  from  Toronto's  militia- 
men, and  known  as  "  C  "  Company.  His 
selection  met  with  hearty  approval.  The 
officers  and  men  of  "C^*  Company  were 
the  first  of  the  regiment  to  take  any  part  in 
the  actual  fighting. 

I^ieut.-Col.  IVllliain  D.  Otter,  commander  of 
special  service  battalion  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Regiment  in  the  South  African  war,  was 
born  December  3, 1843.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  Queen's  Own  Ritles  of  Toronto,  as  a 
private,  and  rose  steadily,  until  in  June, 
1874,  he  attained  command  of  tlie  regiment. 
He  saw  some  activ^  servic^  on  the  Magard 
frontier  during  the  winter  of  1864-(i5,  and 
the  Fenian  raid  of  18G6.    He  commanded  the 


Queen's  Own  Rifies,  and  did  effective  service 
during  the  "  pilgrimage  riots,"  in  Toronto, 
1876;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  riots, 
Belleville,  1877.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  School  of  Infantry,  To- 
ronto, and  organized  "  C  "  Company,  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment  of  In  fan  try .  During  the  rebellion 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  1886.  Lient.-Col. 
Otter  commanded  the  second  column.  When 
the  Canadian  government  decided  to  send  a 
first  contingent  to  South  Africa,  he  was  the 
one  officer  who  Canadians  considered  would 
be  given  the  first  chance  to  accept  the  com- 
mand. The  government's  choice  therefore 
met  with  universal  approval. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Borden,  Canadian  Hinis- 
ter  of  Militia,  was  bom  at  Comwallis,  Nova 
Scotia,  May  14, 1847.  He  graduated  from 
Kind's  College,  Windsor,  Ont.,  in  1867,  and 
continued  his  medical  studies  at  Harvard 
Me<iical  School,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  receiving 
his  M.D.  degree  in  1868.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  King's  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1874.  He  was  defeated  in 
1882.  but  in  1887  regained  his  seat.  Upon 
the  formation  of  the  Laurier  government,  in 
1896,  he  was  called  to  the  cabinet  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Militia. 


LEA.DINQ  BOERS. 


Paul  J.  Krnger,  president  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  was  born  near  Colesburg,  Cape 
Colony,  on  October  10,  1826.  When  about 
nine  years  old  he  took  part  in  tin*  Great  Trek 
over  the  Vaal,  and  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  that  time.  While  still  young  he  was  aj)- 
pointedaField Cornet, and  afterwards  chosen 
to  command  the  Boer  forces.  In  1872  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Transvaal,  President  Burgers  being 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs.  After  Majuba, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
which  ended  in  the  convention  of  1881.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  president  lor  the  first 
time.  In  1883  he  was  re-elected  for  five 
years,  and  in  1888,  after  a  contest  with  Gen- 
eral Joubert,  he  was  again  chosen  president. 
Since  then  he  has  been  twice  re-elected,  the 
last  time  in  18118. 

Oen.  PetruH  Jacobus  Joubert,  late  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  Boer  army,  was  born  in 
Cape  Colony  in  1831,  and  died  in  liKJO,  during 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  He  came  from  a 
French  Huguenot'  family,  long  resident  in 
South  Africa,  which  had  intermarried  with 
the  Cape  Dutch.  It  was  by  him  that  Sir 
George  Colley  was  defeated  at  Majuba  Hill 
during  the  war  of  1881-82.  It  was  to  his  effec- 
tive organization  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
republics  that  gave  the  Boers  success  in  1881, 
and  their  later  successes  in  the  present  South 
African  war.  In  1893,  and  again  in  18*.»8, 
General  Joubert  stood  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  but  was  easily  de- 
feated by  President  Kruger.  The  surrender 
to  Dr.  Jameson,  in  189G,  was  mainly  due  to 
him. 


Gen.  Pletrus  Amoldas  Cronje,  who  surren- 
dered to  Lord  Roberts  at  Paardeburg  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  IfKX),  was  the  most  respected  of  all 
among  his  own  people.  Born  in  the  Trans- 
vaal some  sixty-three  years  ago,  he  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  war  of  1881,  so  disastrous  to'  British 
arms,  and  popularly  known  to  the  Trans- 
vaalers  as  **  The  War  of  Independence."  In 
this  war  he  commanded  the  Boers,  besieging 
the  British  force  at  Potchefstroom.  On  Jan- 
uary 2,  189(),  he  defeated  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  raiders  atDoorn  Kop.  That  event  placed 
him  on  the  topmostpinnacle  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  They  named  him  **The 
Lion  of  the  Transvaal,  and  always  greete<l 
him  as  **  Commandant."  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Natives,  and 
a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Executive.  He 
was  not  a  success  as  legislator.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  Cronje  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Free  State 
forces. 

Martin  as  Theunig  Steyn.  Ex-President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  was  born  at  Winbnrg, 
Orange  Free  State,  October  2, 1857.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  Grey 
College,  Bloemf ontein ,  and  in  Holland .  Mr. 
Steyn  is  entitled  to  practice  his  profession 
in  England,  having  been  called  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar  (Inner  Temple),  in  November,  1882. 
He  was  appointed  State  Attorney  in  1883, 
and  a  little  later  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  second  puisne  judge.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Orange  Free  State  i^ 
1896. 
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24Z 

Burr,  Aaron 

669 

24L 

Ames,  Oliver 

697 

24Z 

Burritt,  Elihu 

24F 

Anderson,  II.  C. 

616 

Butler,  B.  F. 

663 

24K 

Anderson,  Mary 

676 

24V 

Butler,  Marion 

601 

24  B2 

Anilrews,  E.  B. 

630 

24J 

Andrew,  John  A. 

646 

24A 

Cable,  Geonre  W. 
Calhoun,  John  C. 

606 

24  C2 

Anthony,  Susan  B. 

671 

24  D2 

646 

24  A 

Appleton,  Samuel 

690 

24Y 

Calvert,  George 
Cannon,  H.  W. 

660 

24  E2 

Armour,  P.  D. 

690 

24Y 

24  A2 

Armstrong,  S.  C. 
Arnold,  Edwin 

630 

24J 

Carleton,  Will 

614 

24Q 

613 

24Q 

Carlisle,  John  G.    ' 

664 

24K 

Amoldl  Matthew 
Astor.  John  J. 
Andubon,  J.  J. 

491 

24N 

Carlyle,  Thomas 

491 

24N 

690 

24Y 

Carnegie,  Andrew 

687 

24X 

617 

Camot,  l^resident 

662 

24  E2 

Cartwright,  Sir  Richard 

J.  610 

24  F2 

Baoon,  Francis 

660 

24  E2 

Case,  Jerome  L 

687 

24X 

Bancroft,  George 
Banks,  N.  P. 

626 

24R 

Cass,  Lewis 

647 

24A 

636 

24B 

Channing.  W.  E. 
Chase,  Salmon  P. 

621 

24G 

Bamum,  P.  T. 

676 

24V 

643 

Barrett,  Lawrence 

676 

24V 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

606 

240 

Baxter,  Richard 

624 

24H 

ChUds,  G.  W. 

611 

24P 

Beeoher,  B^  W. 

621 

24G 

Choate,  Rufus 

660 

24L 

Beeoher,  I^man 
Bellamy,  Edward 

624 

24H 

Clark,  J.  G. 

24X 

613 

24Q 

Clarke,  J.  F. 

614 

24  Q 

Bennett,  J.  G. 

617 

Clay,  Henry 

647 

24A 

Benton,  Thomas  H. 

646 

24A 

Cleveland,  Grover 

637 

24B 

Blnney,  Horace 

669 

24L 

Clews,  Henry 

699 

24  A2 

Bismarok-Schoenhausen, 

Coleridge,  8.  T. 

606 

240 

0.  E.L 

661 

24  £2 

Colfax,  Schuyler 

666 

24M 

Blaine,  J.  G. 

636 

24B 

Colt,  Samuel 

603 

24W 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon 

684 

24  E 

Conwell,  R.  H. 

618 

241 

Booth,  Edwin 

676 

24V 

Cooper,  J.  F. 

601 

24T 

Booth,  William 

66(J 

24  F 

Cooper,  Peter 
CorliBS,  G.  H. 

688 

24X 

Bottome,  Mrs.  Margaret 

610 

24P 

688 

24X 

Bowles,  Samuel 

610 

24P 

Cowper,  William 

606 

24  () 

Brim  George  N. 

669 

24L 

Cox,  Samuel  S. 

666 

24M 

wS^Mm 

661 

94  £2 

Crafts,  WUbor 

001 

24F 
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SnOOBMFUL  HSN  AND  WOHBN. 


Ingttlow,  Jeftn 
Irving,  Washington 

Jackson,  Andrew 
Jaokson,  T.  J. 
James,  Henry 
Jay,  John 
Jefferson,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Samuel 
Jonson,  Ben 


616 
498 

646 
686 
616 
661 
677 
641 
600 
600 


Johnston.  Richard  Malcolm  007 

Judson,  Adoniram  624 

Judson,  Edward  610 

Keats,  John  607 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise  672 

King,  Grace  Elizabeth  007 

Kingslev,  Charles  608 

Knox,  John  J.  609 

Lafayette,  686 

Lanier,  Sidney  007 

Laurier,  Hon.  Wilfrid  009 

Lawrence,  Abbott  601 

Lawrence,  Amos  692 

Lee,  Fitzhugh  002 

Lee,  Robert  £.  681 

Lincoln,  Abraham  639 

Lind-GoldschmidiLj.  672 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  499 

Longstreet,  James  008 

Lowell,  J.  k  499 

Luther,  Martin  626 

LyeU,  Charles  618 

Lyon,  Mary  632 

MacArthur,  R.  &  610 

Macaulay.T.  B.  628 

MacDonald,  Sir  John  009 
Mackenzie,  Hon.  Alezaoder  010 

MacLean,  John  667 

Madison,  James  642 

Mann,  Horace  634 

Manning,  Cardinal  619 
Marshall,  John 

Mather,  Cotton  626 

McClellan.  G.  B.  686 

MoCormick,  Cyrus  696 

McGuire,  Dr.  Hunter  003 

McKinley,  William  604 

McMillan,  Benton  003 

Meade,  G.G.  680 

Mill,  John  8.  494 
Mills,  B.  F. 

Milton,  John  608 

Miner,  Rev.  A.  A.  620 

MltehAli,  Miss  Maria  684 


24Q 
24V 


24D 

24Q 

24L 

24V 

24C 

240 

240 

24  C2 

24H 

241 

24S 
24  D2 

24T 
24A2 

24E 
24  C2 
24  F2 
24Y 
24Y 
24  B2 
24D 
24B 
24  D2 
24U 
24D 
24  U 
24H 

24J 

241 

24R 

24  F2 

24  F2 

24M 

24C 

24J 

241 

24L 

1  •  H 

*^E 

24  W 

24  B2 

24K 

24  B2 

24E 

24N 

241 

24S 

241 

a4J 


Btosrmpliy 

Monroe,  James  642 

Moody,  D.  L.  620 

Morgan,  J.  P.  000 

Morgan,  John  T.  008 

Morse,  &  F.  B.  600 

Morton,  L.  P.  000 

Motley,  J.  L.  629 

Mowat,  Sir  Oliver  009 

Murfree,  Mary  N.  007 

Murphy,  Francis  600 


24C 
241 
24  A2 
24  B2 
24  W 
24  A2 
24R 
24  F2 
24  C2 
24F 


Newman,  Cardinal 
Newton,  Isaac 
Nilsson,  Christine 
Nott,  Eliphalet 


620       241 
494  24  N  24  0 
678       24  D2 
636       24J 


Paderewski,  I.  J.  678  24  V 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson  008  24  C2 

Palmer,  Alice  E.  F.  673  24  D2 

Palmer,  Mrs.  B.  673  24  D2 

Parker,  Theodore  622  24  G 

Parton,  James  616  24  Q 

Pascal,  Blaise  600  24  O 

PatU,  A.  J.  M.  678  24  V 

Payne,  J.  H.  616  24  Q 

Peabody,  A.  P.  120  24 1 

Peabody,  George  w2  24  T 

Peck,  Samuel  Mintam  008  24  C3 

Peel,  Robert  668  24  E2 

PhiUips,  Wenden  609  24  F 

Pierce,  Franklhi  601  24  L 

Pillsbury,  Hon.  J.  a  24  X 

Pitt,  Williiun  668  24  E2 

Poe,  Edgar  AUan  608  24  S 

Prescott,  W.  H.  629  24R 
Preston,  Mrs.  Maxgafet  J.  008 

Pullman,  G.  M.  688  24  X 

Raleigh,  Sir  Watter  664  84  E2 

Ransom,  Matt  004  84  B2 

Reed,  T.  B.  649  84  A 

Reid,  WhiteUw  618  24  P 

Ridpath,  J.  C.  629  24  R 

Roberts,  Chas.  G.  Dl  24  F2 

Robinson,  George  Dl  604  24  K 

Rockefeller,  John  D.  688  24  X 

Rousseau,  J.  J.  600  24  O 

Ruskin,  John  496  84  N 

SaTonarola,  626  24  H 

Saze.JohnG.  616  24  Q 

Schiller,  J.  C.  F.  too  608  24  S 

Schuyler,  P.  J.  680  24  E 

Scott,  Walter  604  24  T 

Scott,  Winfield  681  24  D 

Seward,  William  H.  646 

Shakespeare,  William  609  84  S 

Sheridan,  P.  &  6tt  84  D 


619 


8U00SSSFUL  MBN  AND  WOMBN. 


Blograplij  Portnlt 

Sherman,  John  665  24  K 

Sherman,  W.  T.  682  24  D 

Simpson,  Matthew  620  24 1 

Spencer,  Herbert  495  24  W 

Sporgeon,  C.  H.  622  24  G 

Stanford,  Leland  698  24  Z 

Stark,  John  686  24  £ 

Stephens,  A.  H.  649  24  A 

Stephenson,  Qeorge  696  24  W 

Stevens,  Thaddeos  668  24  M 

Stewart,  A.  T.  692  24  Y 

Stewart,  J.  E.  B.  604  24  D 

Sl  John,  J.  P.  670  24  F 

Stone-BlackweU,  Lnoy  674  24  D2 

Storra,  R.  S.  623  24  G 

Story,  Joseph  662  24  L 

Stowe,  H.  E.  674  24  D2 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery  608  24  02 

Sumner,  Charles  639  24  A 

Talmage,  T.  DeWitt  623  24  G 

Taney,  R.  B.  662  24  L 

Tappan,  Arthur  692  24  Y 

Taylor,  Bavard  600  24  U 

Taylor,  Robert  L.  604  24  B2 

Taylor,  Zaohary  686  24  E 

Tennyson,  Alfred  509  24  S 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  504  24  T 

Thomas,  G.  H.  583  24  D 

Thompson,  Sir  John  8.  D.  610  24  P2 

Thurman,  A.  G.  565  24  K 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones  658  24  M 

Tillman,  B.  R.  604  24  B2 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  610  24  Q 

l\ipper,  Sir  Charles  610  24  F2 

Twain,  Mark  512  24  P 

Tyndale,  William  625  24  II 

Tyndall,  John  496  24  W 


Blocimpby 

Van  Buren,  Martin  642 

Vance,  Z.  B.  605 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  698 

Vanderbilt,  William  690 

Vemes,  Jules  616 

Waite,  M.  R.  646 

Wallace,  Lew  604 

Wanamaker,  John  693 

Ward,  E.  S.  P.  616 

Warner,  Charles  D.  516 

Warren,  Joseph  686 

Washburn,  C.  C.  689 

Washburn,  E.  B.  558 

Washburn,  I.  689 

Washington,  George  543 

Watson,  Thomas  605 

Watt,  James  696 

Watts,  Isaac  625 

Wayland,  Francis  635 

Webster,  Daniel  643 

Weed,  Thurlow  613 

Wellhigton,  A.  W.  587 

Wesley,  Charles  525 

Wesley,  John  525 

Wesson,  Daniel  B.  589 

Wetherell,  E.  A.  575 

White,  A.  D.  535 

Whitefield,  George  626 

Whitney,  Eli  696 

Whittier,  J.  G.  500 

Wilberforce,  William  554 

William.,  G.  G.  600 

Williams,  Roger  526 

Wilson,  Henry  Mb 
Wilson,  W.  L. 

Winthrop,  John  550 

Wordsworth,  William  510 

Wyckliffe,  John  626 


Bryan,  William  Jennings 
Dewey,  George 
Parkhurst,  Charles  Henry 


WELL  KNOWN  MEN. 
612    24  I  Sampson.  William  T. 
612    24   Schley,  Winfield  Scott 
611    34  I  Vincent,  John  H. 


ENGLISH  LEADERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 


Baden-Powell,  Col.  R.  S.  S. 
Buller,  Gen.  Sir  Redvers 
Chiiuberlain,  Rt.  flon.  Jos. 
French,  Lieut. -Gen.  J.  D.  P. 
Kitchener,  Gen.  H.  H. 


615 

23 

614 

28 

614 

28 

615 

28 

614 

28 

Rhodes,  Rt  Hon.  Cecil 
Roberts,  Gen.  Lord 
Salisbury,  Marquis  of 
White,  Gen.  Sir  Geo.  S. 


CANADIANS  PROMINENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 
Barker,  Capt.  Robt.  K.  616    22 1  Steele,  Lieut. -Ck)l.  Samuel  B. 

Borden,  Hon.  Fred'k  W.  616    22   Strathcona,  Lord 

Otter,  Lieut. -Col.  Wm.  D  616    22 1 

LEADING  BOERS. 

Cronie,Gen.  Pietnis  Arnoldus  616    22  I  Kruger,  Paul  J. 
Joubert,  Gen.  Petnis  Jacobus   616    23 1  Steyn,  Martinus  Theunis 

(^90 


PoctaB 

24C 

24  B2 

24Z 

24Z 

24Q 


24T 
24  Y 
24Q 
24Q 
24  E 
24X 
24M 
24X 
24  A 
24  B2 
24  W 
24H 
24J 
24  0 
24P 
24E 
24H 
24H 
24X 
24  V 
24J 
24H 
24  W 
24U 
24  E2 
24  Aa 
24  H 
24  K 
24  K 
24  A 

24  II 


611  24 

611  24 

612  24 

614  28 

614  28 

614  28 

015  28 


615 
615 


616 
616 


22 


32 
22 


The  King-Sichardson  Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Established  1878.  $200,000  CapitaL  FuU  Paid. 

^     ^    BRANCHES:    «-     «- 
Toledo  IndiaiuipoUs  Des  Moines 

ttchmoDd  Dallas  San  IVandsco 


Standard  Ihiblications. 

Bundrcds  of  Salesmen  are  employed  by  the  above  company  Working  by 
the  Year  on  Chmranteed  Salary  Contracts. 

A  Position  with  the  King- Richardson  Co.  is  desirable: 

Because,    All  members  of  the  firm  began  as  salesmen  themselves  and  handle 

their  men  accordingly; 
Because,    only  experienced  salesmen  of  proven  ability  are  employed  to  engage 

and  train  new  men ; 
Because,    before  a   salesman  enters    his    field    he  is    thoroughly   taught   hi:s 

business; 
Because*    they  attempt  to  market  none  but  meritorious  and  popular  goods  of 

practical  value; 
Because,    the  public  have  known  this  for  twenty  years,  and  the  reputation  of 

the  house  insures  their  men  a  favorable  hearing; 
Because,    a  contract  with  this  house  is  supported  by  such  financial  strength 

and  well  known  integrity  as  to  give  every  man  confidence  in  their 

ability  and  willingness  to  take  good  care  of  his  interests. 

OUR  fiEPRESENT  ATTVES : 

Are  selected  !)y  us  from  the  very  Ijcst  class  of  yoang  men — school  teachers, 
students,  clerks,  mechanics*  and  fanners*  sons.  We  employ  only  persons  who 
are  well  recommended. 

If  your  standing  at  home  is  such  that  you  can  give  ^%  good  references^  nviitc 
us  a  letter  at  once,  stating  your  age,  your  occupation  and  what  wages  you 
can  now  command,  and  we  ^ill  arrange  for  a  personal  interview.  If  we  think  we 
can  make  you  a  good  business  man,  we  will  offer  you  a  fixed  ^2\?iTy  xuaranteeti . 

It  may  mean  more  to  you  than  you  now  realize  to  apply  to  us  for  a  position. 

Address  the  office  nearest  you  as  stated  above. 
Yours  for  business. 

The  Kin^-Richardson  Company. 


The  Home  Correspondence  ScbooL 

Regular  Laio  Coupsc 

CUm.  Raimond  Baifd,  LL.B.,  I71.E.,  Head  of  Dci^avtmcnt. 

Fifty  I<ecttire8.     Fifty  Weeks'  Work. 

A  Thoronsrh  Conrse  in  the  Principles  of  American   Iraw, 

iadndiaff 

Preliminary  Observations.  Telegraph  Companies. 

Persons  and  Personal  Rights.  Suretyship  and  Insurance. 

Persona]  Relations.  Sales. 

Real  Property.  Liens  and  Mortgages. 

Personal  Property.  Wills. 

Intellectaal  Property.  Evidence. 

Contracts.  Equity. 

Negotiable  Paper.  Criminal  Law. 

Partnership.  Law  of  Shipping. 

Bailment.  Practice  and  Procedure. 

Carriers  of  Passengers.  Practice  Under  the  Code. 

A  Course  of  Singular  Completeness  for  the  Business  Man.  An  Ideal  Conrse 
for  Candidates  for  the  Bar.  Self-explanatory — no  Law  Dictionary,  no  Black- 
stone,  no  Law  Library  necessary. 


Coupse  in  Litettatutte. 

Z.  UJillis   Kemp,   ID.JI.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  DepaKtment. 

An  Analysis  of  Fifty  Masterpieces  of  the  World's  I<iteratnre, 

embracing  Poetry,  Assays,  Satires,  Biography,  Drama, 

Romances,  Allegories,  and  Novels. 

Homer — Dante — Shakespeare —  Milton  —  Pope — Byron — De  Quincey — Mac- 
aulay — Spencer — Cervantes —  Dean  Swift  —  Voltaire  —  Sterne — Carlyle — Thack» 
eray— Scott — Dickens — Bulwer —  Kingsley  —  Wallace — Warren — Eugene  Sue — 
Hugo — Mrs.  Stowe  —  Le  Sage —  Johnson  —  Goethe — Cooper — Balzac — George 
Sand — Dumas  —  Hawthorne  —  Collins  —  Boccaccio  —  Bunyan — De  Foe — Gold- 
smith— St.  Pierre-  Irving  —  Fielding  —  Disraeli  —  Bronte  —  George  Eliot — Miss 
Mulock — And  their  chief  works. 

The  most  quoted,  most  talked-of  books  in  all  Literature.  This  Course 
teaches  you  to  Review  them  orally,  in  conversation,  or  for  the  press.  It  will 
help  you  personally,  will  help  you  socially,  will  be  delightful  in  itself. 

Booklet  on  Mail  Instruction  and  Prospectus  Circulars  of  any  Course,  free  on 
application. 

Address, 

Home  Correspondence  School, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Kention  the  Conrse  Yon  Deaire. 


••HOMB   STUDY    BDUCATBS.** 

The  Home  Correspondence  ScbooL 

HENRY  W.  RUOFF,  MJL,  PhJ)^ 
PRUfCIPAL. 

4- 

This  School  offers  you  a!  a  very  low  price,  a  paid-up 
Certificate  of  Membership,  which  is  a  legal  contract  with  its 
students  supported  by  $200,000  capital,  "Good  Until  All 
Lessons  Are  Taken,"  in  which  it  agrees  to  furnish  mail 
instruction  in  courses  outlined  below. 

Depantmento. 

ENGLISH.  COMMERCIAL.  LAW. 

1.  Elementary  English.        i.  Fall  Business  Coarse.        i.  Regular  Law  Coarse. 

2.  General  Literature.  2.  Stenography.  2.  Commercial  Law. 

3.  Typewriting. 

4.  Bookkeeping. 

5.  Penmanship. 

1.    RUUU  COiVIiVIBRCIAU  COURSB. 

B.  J.  GRIFFIN,  PitoritiRToit  op  Childs  Business  Coi.lbgb,  Head  of  Department 
Two  Hundred  Home  Study  I.,essons  in  Business. 
A  Thorough  Course  in 
Akithmbtic.  BooKKSsriNG. 

Engush-Tkaining.  Businbss-Cokkbspondbno. 

Business  Geography.  Business  Forms. 

Sbcukitiss.  Banking. 

Tkanspoktation.  Insurance. 

This  Course  Makes  All  5>orts  and  Conditions  of  Business  Men  Worth  More  Money.  To  Young 
Men  it  Means  Position,  Promotion,  and  Better  Pay. 

3.  SHORTHAND. 

Office  Stenographers,  Court  Reporters.  Newspaper  Reporters,  are  in  demand.  Salaries  average 
%yy  to  $100  per  month. 

Common  School  advantages,  common  sense,  and  willingness  to  practice— these  are  the  require- 
menu,  if  one  wishes  To  Learn  Shorthand  at  Home. 

3.    TYREWRITIINO. 

All  Stenographers  should  be  Typewriters ;  but  many  Typewriters  do  not  write  shorthand,  and 
yet  receive  good  v^-ages. 

"  TypswRiTiNG  BY  Toucii "  Can  be  taught  by  mail.  It  seems  marvelous,  but  is  very  simple. 
All  Busineu  Men  use  Typewriters.     Every  one  should  learn  "Typbwkitinc  by  Touch.*' 

4.  RBINMAINSHIR. 

Intermedial  Svstem,  used  in  Greater  New  York  Public  Schools.  Simple.  F.asy  to  Learn. 
Plain  as  Print.    Of  coiirse,  vou  should  write  better :  this  is  your  opportttnity. 
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These  Courses  are  Open  Doors  to  Position,  Influence,  and  Culture. 

A  card  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Principal  vnW  bring  you  full  information. 

Address, 

Home  Correspondence  School, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Mention  the  Courme  You  Desire. 


